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Page 24, 3, line 6—for infra, p. 555, 3, 3rd ed. read infra, p. 46, 1. 
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70, line 12 (second column)—for 363, 5 read 363, 2. 
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207, 1, line 13—omit sometimes. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREEKS 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


THE PRE-SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY. 


$11. HERACLEITUS, EMPEDOCLES, THE ATOMISTS, ANAXAGORAS. 


I. HERACLEITUS.! 


1. The general standpoint and fundamental conceptions of 
the doctrine of Heracleitus. 


Wuize in the Eleatic School the doctrine of the Unity 
of all Being had led to the denial of the possibility of 
plurality and Becoming, contemporaneously ? with that 


1 Schleiermacher, Herakleitos 
der Dunkle, etc.; Mus. d. Alter- 
thumsw. 1. 1807, p. 313 sqq. (now 
in Schleiermacher’s Werke, 3 Abth. 
i. 1 sqq.); Bernays, Heraclitea, 
Bonn, 1848; ibid. Rhein. Mus. 
N. F. vii. 90 sqq., ix. 241 sqq. ; ibid. 
Die Heraklitischen Briefe, Berl. 
1869; Lassalle, Die Philosophie 
Herakleitos des Dunkeln, 1858, 
2vols.; Gladisch, Herakleitos und 
Zoroaster, 1852; Schuster, Hera- 
kleitos von Ephesus, 1873; Teich- 
miiller, Neue Stud. z. Gesch. d. 
Begriffe. 1. H..Heraklettos, 1876. 

2 In Diog. ix. 1, the prime of 


VOL. II. 


Heracleitus is placed in the 6$th 
Olympiad (404-500 B.c.), no doubt 
on the authority of Apollodorus, 
who takes his dates almost en- 
tirely from Eratosthenes. Similarly, 
Euseb. Chron. gives Ol. 70; Syn- 
cellus, p. 283, C. Ol. 70,1. He is 
described as a contemporary of Da- 
rius J. in the interpolated letters 
(Diog. ix. 13, ef. Clemens, Strom. 
i. 302 B; Epictet. Enchirid. 21), 
in which that prince invites him to 
his court, and Heracleitus declines 
the invitation. Eusebius, however, 
and Syncellus, p. 254 C, place his 
prime in Ol. 80, 2; ad. 81, 2; in the 
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2 HERACLEITUS. 


school there arose in Asia Minor, at the opposite pole 
of the Greek civilised world, a system which developed 


80th or 8lst Olympiad, and this 
statement seems to derive confirma- 
tion from the fact that, according 
to Strabo, xiv. 1, 1. 25, p. 642 (in 
comparison with his evidence no 
weight can be attached to the 8th 
of the so-called Heraclitean letters, 
p- 82, Bern.), Hermodorus the Ephe- 
sian, who, we are told by Pliny, H. 
» Nat. xxxiv. 5, 21, and Pomponius, 
Digest. i. 1, tit. 2, /. 2, § 4, assisted 
the Roman decemviri in their legis- 
lation (Ol. 81, 4; 452 B.c.), was no 
other than the friend of Heraclei- 
tus, whose banishment the philoso- 
pher could not forgive his country- 
men. (Strabo /.c., Diog. ix. 2, &e. ; 
vide infra.) From this Hermann in- 
ferred (De Philos. lonic. Aftatt. p. 
10, 22), and Schwegler agrees with 
him (Rom. Gesch. iii. 20; otherwise 
in Gesch. d. Griech. Phil. 20, Kést- 
lin’s edition, where also, p. 79, the 
reference of Parmenides to Hera- 
cleitus, which Bernays conjec- 
tured, but which is irreconcile- 
able with Hermann’s computation, 
is admit:ed) that Heracleitus was 
born about Ol. 67 (510 B.c.) and 
died about Ol. 82 (450 B.c.). I 
have shown, however, in my trea- 
tise De Hermodoro Ephesio et 
Hermod. Plat. (Marb. 1859), p. 9 
sqq. that this opinion is not justi- 
fiable. The statement of Euse- 
bius repeated by Syncellus is in 
itself not nearly so trustworthy 
as that of Diogenes, taken from 
Apollodorus; Hermann urges in 
its favour that Eusebius determines 
the date of Anaxagoras and Demo- 
critus more accurately than Apol- 
lodorus, but this is not the case, 
On the contrary, the statement 
loses all weight by its glaring 


contradiction with the earlier 
utterances of the same author. 
Where Eusebius found the state- 
ment, and on what it is based, we 
do not know; but if we remember 
that the prime of Heracleitus (not 
his death, as Hermann says: the 
words are clarus habebatur, coq- 
noscebatur, Hkuate) is here made 
to coincide almost exactly with the 
legislation of the decemviri, it 
appears probable that it arose from 
the supposition that Hermodorus, 
the friend of Heracleitus, entered 
into connection with the decemviri 
immediately after his banishment, 
and that his banishment coincided 
with the éxuh of the philosopher. 
Now the assertion of Diogenes can 
hardly be founded upon any accu- 
rate chronological tradition ; it is 
far more likely (as Diels acknow- 
ledges, Rh. Mus, xxxi. 33 sq.) that 
its author knew only of the gene- 
ral statement that Heracleitus had 
been a contemporary of Darius L.,, 
and that in accordance with this, he 
placed his prime in the 69th Olym- 
piad ; z.e. in the middle of Darius’s 
reign (Ol. 64, 3-73, 4). But that 
this theory is at any rate approxi- 
mately correct, and that the death 
of Heracleitus cannot be placed 
later than 470_478 B.c., we find ex- 
tremely likely for other reasons. 
For though we may not lay much 
stress on the circumstance that, 
according to Sotion, ap. Diog. ix. 4, 
Heracleitus was regarded by many 
as a pupil of Xenophanes, the allu- 
sion to him by Epicharmus, which 
we have found probable vol. i. p. 532, 
would imply that his doctrine was 
known in Sicily as early as 470 B.c. ; 
and since he himself instances as 


HIS DATE AND LIFE. 3 


the same presupposition in a contrary direction, and 
regarded the one Being as something purely in motion 


and subject to perpetual change and separation. 


The 


author of this system is Heracleitus.! 


mer to whom varied knowledge has 
not brought wisdom, only Xeno- 
phanes, Pythavoras and Hecatzus 
in addition to Hesiod, this looks as 
if the later philosopher, and espe- 
cially his antipodes Parmenides, 
were unknown to him. Moreover, 
the statements about Hermcedorus 
do not by any means compel us to 
regard Heracleitus as later. For 
first, the theory that Hermodorus, 
who took part in the decemvirs’ 
legislation, was the same person 
as the friend of Heracleitus is 
not based even by Strabo (as I 
have shown, /. c. p. 15) on trust- 
worthy tradition, but merely on a 
probable conjecture ; and secondly, 
we have no reason to assume that 
Hermodorus was of the same age 
as Heracleitus. Supposing him to 
have been 20 or 25 years younger, 
it would be quite possible to admit 
his participation in the lawgiving 
of the decemviri, without on that 
account altering the date of Hera- 
cleitus’ death to the middle of the 
fifth century. Wecertainly cannot 
place the banishment of Hermo- 
dorus and the composition of Hera- 
cleitus’ work earlier than 478 B.c., 
for the rise of democracy at Ephesus 
would searcely have been possible 
before the deliverance from the 
Persian dominion. On the other 
hand this event may have given 
rise to the deliverance. Both 
theories are compatible with that 
supposition : on the one hand, that 
Heracleitus died in 475 B.c.; on 
the other, that Hermodorus as- 
sisted the decemviri in 452 B.c. 


B 


Aristotle fixes the age of Hera- 
cleitus at 60, if the reading of the 
manuscripts in Diog. viii. 52 he 
correct: “ApiororéAns yap avroy 
(Empedocles) &r: te “HpdkAetrov 
etnkovta eray dno TeTeEAEuTHKEVAL. 
Sturz, however, instead of ‘Hpax- 
Aertoy reads ‘HpaxAelins, and Cobet 
has admitted this conjecture, which 
is favourably regarded by many 
authorities (more than a conjecture 
he does not consider it), into the 
text. It does not commend itself 
to me as indispensable; for it is 
perfectly conceivable that Aristotle 
may have connected the two men 
together in reference to their age, 
and the biographer of Empedocles, 
here referred to by Diogenes (that 
these words, as well as the context, 
are derived from Apollodorus seems 
to me doubtful, in spite of the ob- 
servations of Diels, Rh. Mus. xxxiii. 
38), may have also quoted what he 
had taken the opportunity to say 
about Heracleitus, in the same 
way that in § 55 Philolaus is 
mentioned with Heracleitus. On 
the other hand it is very possible 
that ‘HpdxAerroy may have been a 
mistake for “HpakAciéns; and we 
must therefore leave this question 
undecided like many others respect- 
ing the chronology of Heracleitus. 

1 The native city of Heraclei- 
tus, aceording to the unanimous 
testimony of the ancients, was 
Ephesus. Metapontum is substi- 
tuted by Justin, Cohort. ec. 3, but 
this is merely a hasty inference 
from a passage in which Herac- 
leitus is named in connection with 
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£ HERACLEITUS. 


The doctrine of MHeracleitus,! like that of the 


Hippasus of Metapontum ; as was 
customary, in accordance with 
Arist. Metaph. i. 3, 984 a, 7. His 
father, according to Diog. ix. 1, &c., 
was called Blyson, but others name 
him Heracion (whom Schuster, p. 
362 sq., conjectures to have been his 
grandfather). That he belonged to 
a family of position is evident from 
the statement of Antisthenes, ap. 
Diog. ix. 6, that he resigned the 
dignity of BaoiAeds to his younger 
brother; for this was an office 
hereditary in the family of An- 
droclus, the Codrid, founder of 
Ephesus (Strabo, xiy. 1, 3, p. 632; 
Bernays, Heraclitea, 31 sq.). He 
held decidedly aristocratic opinions 
(vide infra), while his fellow-citi- 
zens were democrats ; this explains 
why his friend Hermodorus should 
have been exiled (Diog. ix. 2) 
and he himself regarded with little 
favour (Demetr. tlid. 15). The 
persecution for atheism, however, 
which Christian authors infer from 
this (Justin. Apol. 1. 46; Apol. ii. 
8; Athenag. Supplic. 31, 27), is 
perhaps wholly derived from the 
fourth Heraclitean letter (cf. Ber- 
nays, Herakl. Br. 35), and is ren- 
dered improbable by the silence of 
all ancient authorities. Concerning 
the last illness and death of Hera- 
cleitus all kinds of unauthenticated 
and sometimes contradictory stories 
are to be found in Diog. ix. 3 sqq., 
Tatian, C. Grec. c. 3,and elsewhere 
(cf. Bernays, Herakl. Briefe, p. 55 
sq.). if they have any historical 
foundation (Schuster thinks, p. 
247, they may have a good deal), we 
cannot now discover it. Lassalle’s 
opinion (i. 42), that they arose 
merely from a mythical symbolising 
of the doctrine of the passage of 
opposites into one another, appears 


to me far-fetched. The disposition 
of Heracleitus is described by 
Theophrastus as melancholy (ap. 
Diog. ix. 6; ef. Pliny, A. N. vii. 
19, 80), and this is confirmed by 
the fragments of his writings. But 
the anecdotes which Diogenes (ix. 
3 sq.) relates concerning his misan- 
thropy are worthless ; not to speak 
of the absurd assertion that he 
wept, and Democritus laughed, over 
everything (Lucian, Vit. Auet. ¢. 
13; Hippolyt. Refut. 7. 4; Sen. 
De Ira, ii. 10,5; Trangu. An. 15, 
2, &c.). As to any istructors 
that he may have had, ordinary 
tradition seems entirely ignorant ; 
which proves that the ancients 
(Clemens, Strom. i. 300 ¢, sqq. ; 
Diog. ix. 1; Proem. 138 sqq.; 
similarly Galen, ce. 2) found it im- 
possible to connect him with any 
school. Itis, therefore, manifestly 
an error to represent him as a 
pupil of Xenophanes, which is 
done by Sotion, ap. Diog. ix. 5, or 
as a scholar of Hippasus, which 
is asserted by another account (ap. 
Suid. ‘Hpaka.), probably a miscon- 
ception of Arist. Metaph. i. 3 ; or to 
connect him, as Hippolytus does, 
loc. cit., with the Pythagorean 
d:adox7H. But that he claimed to 
have learned everything from him- 
self, to have known nothing in his 
youth and all things afterwards 
(Diog. ix. 5; Stob. Floril. 21,7; 
Procl. iz Tim. 106 E), seems 
merely an inference from some 
misapprehended utterances in his 
works. 

’ Our most trustworthy source 
of information in regard to the doc- 
trine of Heracleitus is to be found 
in the fragments of his own work. 
This work was written in Ionic 
prose, and according to Diog. ix. 5, 


HIS WORK. 5 


Eleatics, developed itself in express contradiction to 


12; Clem. Strom. v. 571 C, bore 
the title rept picews. We are told 
in Diog. ix. 5 that it was divided 
into three Adyou, ets Te Thy Tept TO 
mayvTos Kal Toy moAdiTiK»y Kal Beo- 
Aoyindv. It is quite possible (as 
Schuster remarks, p. 48 sqq. in op- 
position to Schleiermacher, Werke 
z. Phil. ii. 25 sqq.) that the work 
may have contained several sec- 
tions, each devoted to a _ par- 
ticular subject; and this may be 
brought into connection with the 
fact that, according to Diog. 12, it 
also bore the title of Movoa; if, 
like Schuster, p. 57, we think 
of the three muses of the older 
mythology. (On the other hand, 
two more titles are given in Diog. 
12, which are certainly spurious ; 
ef. Bernays’ Heracleit. 8 sq.) But 
there is no doubt that the Movca 
originate with Plato, Soph. 242 
D; not (as Schuster, p. 329, 2, is 
inclined to suppose) with Hera- 
cleitus ; and the names of the three 
sections given by Diogenes (as 
Schuster observes, p. 54 sq.) with 
the Alexandrian catalogues, and 
that these names correctly described 
the contents of the work is quite 
uncertain, as is proved, among 
other evidence, by the double titles 
of the Platonic dialogues. The 
fragments we possess contain very 
little that could be assigned to the 
second section, and still lessthat is 
appropriate to the third, if the for- 
mer were really devoted to politics 
and the latter to theology; and it 
is the same thing, as we shall find, 
with the other traditions concerning 
the doctrine of Heracleitus (cf. 
Susemihl, Jahrb. f. Philol. 1873, 
H. 10, 11, p. 714 sq.). I believe it 
to be impossible to recover the plan 
of the work, with any certainty, 


from the fragments in existence ; 
and Schuster’s attempt at such a 
reconstruction is founded on sup- 
positions that are generally doubt- 
ful, and in some cases, it appears 
to me, more than doubtful. That 
this was the sole work of Hera- 
cleitus is unquestionable, not only 
because of the indirect testimony of 
Aristotle, Rhez. iii. 5, 1407 b, 16; 
Diog. ix. 7; and Clemens, Strom. 
i. 332 B, where mention is made 
of a oUypauua in the singular, and 
not of cvypdupara, but because no 
other work was either quoted or 
commentated on by the ancients. In 
Plutarch, Adv. Col. 14, 2 ‘Hparadei- 
Tov d€ Tov Zwpodotpny, we should 
read, with Dibner, ‘HpakaAcidou 
(vide Bernays, PA. Mus. vii. 93 sq.), 
an amendment which of itself set- 
tles Schleiermacher’s doubt as to 
the genuineness of this writing, and 
the trustworthiness of Plutarch’s 
statements concerning Heracleitus 
(1. ¢.). David, Schol.in Arist. 19 b, 
7; Hesych. Vir. Zl. ‘Hpdéwa.; Schol. 
Bekker, in Plat. p. 364, mention 
Heracleitus’s ocvyypdupata; but 
this is only a proof of their care- 
lessness. The Heracleitean letters 
cannot possibly be considered genu- 
ine. Concerning a metrical version 
of the Heracleitean doctrine, vide 
infra,p.21,1. Whether Heracleitus 
really deposited his work in the 
temple of Artemis, as is stated in 
Diog. ix. 6 and elsewhere, cannot 
be ascertained ; if he did, it could 
not be for the sake of secrecy, as 
Tatian, C. Gr. c. 3, suggests. Nor 
can we suppose that his well-known 
obseurity (cf. Lucret. i. 639), which 
procured for him the title of cxo- 
Tewds among later writers (suchas 
Pseudo-Arist.. De Mundo, ec. 5, 
396 b, 20; Clem. Strom. v. 671, 
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the ordinary mode of thought. 


C), proceeded from discontent and 
misanthropy (vide Theophrastus, 
ap. Diog. 6, and Lue. Vit. Auct. 
14); or from a wish to conceal his 
opinions (vide Diog. 6; Cic. NV. D. 
i, 26, 74; iii. 14, 35; Divin. 11. 64, 
133, &c.). Against the latter view, 
vide Schleiermacher, p. 8 sqq. ; 
Krische, Forschumgen, p. 49. 
Schuster says in its favour (p. 64, 
72 sq., 75 sqq.) that Heracleitus 
had every reason to eonceal opinions 
which might have brought upon 
him an indictment for atheism; 
but on the other hand it is notice- 
able that in his fragments those 
judgments on religious usages and 
political conditions, which would 
have given the most violent offence, 
are enunciated in the plainest and 
boldest manner possible (vide infra, 
opinions of Heracleitus on ethics 
and politics), while those propo- 
sitions which are difficult to under- 
stand, on account of the obscurity 
of the language, are precisely those 
which could in no way have en- 
dangered the philosopher, however 
clearly he might have expressed 
them. Not one of the ancients 
asserts that Heracleitus was pur- 
posely obscure in his writings, in 
order to avoid persecution. The 
cause of his obscurity seems to 
have lain partly in the difficulty of 
philosophic expositions at that 
epoch, and partly in his own pecu- 
har character. He clothed his 
profound intuitions in the most 
pregnant, solemn, and for the most 
part, symbolical expressions possi- 
ble, because these suited him best, 
and seemed best to correspond with 
the weight of his thoughts; and 
he was too sparing of words and 
too little practised in the art of 
composition to escape the am- 


Look where he will, 


biguity of syntactical arrangement, 
which was noticed by Aristotle 
(Rhet. iii. 5, 1407 b, 14; ef. De- 
metr. De Elocut. ¢. 192). He him- 
self characterises his language as a 
language adapted to the subject, 
when in Fr. 39, 38 (ap. Plut. Pyth. ' 
Orac. c. 6, 21, p. 397, 404 ; Clemens, 
Strom. i. 304 C, and pseudo-lambl. 
De Myster. iii. 8, refer to the first 
of these fragments, and not to some 
different utterance, and pseudo- 
Jambl. De Myster. iii. 15 to the 
second), according to the most pro- 
bable acceptation of these frag- 
ments (which Lucian, /.c., confirms), 
he compares his discourses to the 
earnest and unadorned words of an 
inspired sybil, the oracular sayings 
of the Delphie god. This oracular 
tone of the Heraclitean utterances 
may be connected with the censure 
of Aristotle (Hth. N. vii. 4, 1146 b, 
29; M. Mor. ii. 6, 1201 b, 5), who 
says he had as much confidence in 
his opinions as others had in their 
knowledge. When results, merely, 
without demonstration are to be 
set forth in a statuesque style, the 
distinction between the several gra- 
dations of certainty can neither be 
felt nor represented. The confi- 
dence with which Heracleitus sta- 
ted his convictions is seen, among 
other examples, in the expression 
(Fr. 137; Olympiod. in Gorg. 87 
vide Jahn’s Jahrb, Suppl. xiv. 267 ; 
ef. Diog. ix. 16): Aéyw tovTo kat 
Tropa Meprepdvn dv. Vide also wfra, 
where ‘ the one on whom he relies 
more than on thousands,’ is pri- 
marily himself. A remark attri- 
buted to Socrates on the difficulty 
of Heracleitus’s exposition is given 
in Diog. ii. 22; ix. 11 sq. In Diog. 
ix. 15 sq., mention is also made of 
some ancient commentators of He- 
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nowhere can our philosopher find true knowledge.! 
The mass of men has no intelligence for eternal truth, 
though it is clear and obvious; that which ‘they daily 
encounter, continues strange to them; whither their 
own road leads is hidden from them; what they do 
when they are awake, they forget, as if it were done 
in sleep;? the order of the world, glorious as it is, 


racleitus's work. Brandis (Gr. 
Rom. Phil. 1. 154), with good rea- 
son, on account of other passages, 
Diog. vi. 19, and ix. 6, deubts 
whether the Antisthenes here al- 
luded to is the Socratic philosopher 
(vide Schleiermacher, p. 5), and 
Lassalle makes the unfortunate 
suggestion, i. 3, that in Eus. Pr. Ev. 
xy. 13, 6, Antisthenes the Socratic 
is not colled ‘HpaxAewtixés, but 
‘Hpaxdeiteids, tis avnp Td ppdvnua; 
ef. part IL. a, 261.4. In my quo- 
tation of the fragments, in the fol- 
lowing pages, I use Schuster’s 
enumeration, but at the same time 
mention from whence the fragments 
are taken. 

1 Frag. 13, ap. Stob. Floril. 3, 
81: 6xkédowy Adyous Fxovoa ovdels 
agikverrat (- €eTat) €s ToUTO Hate 
ywookew, Ott copdy eott mdvTwy 
Kexwpiopevoy, After yryvéoKey 
older editions have } yap debs 7} 
@npiov; this was repudiated by 
Gaisford on the ground of the MSS., 
and was manifestly interpolated by 
some commentator who referred 
the copby mayvtwy KeXwpispevoy to 
the seclusion of the wise, in mis- 
taken allusion to Arist. Polit. i. 2, 
1253 a, 29 ; cf. Lassalle, i. 344 sq. ; 
Schuster’s defence of the authen- 
ticity of the words p. 44, does not 
convince me. In the words 67: 
gopodr, etc., Lassalle refers copdy 
to the divine wisdom, and therefore 
explains them thus: ‘That the 


absolute is exempt from all sensible 
existence, that it is the negative.’ 
To me it seems more likely that . 
the true meaning is this: ‘ None 
attains to understand that wisdom 
is separated from all things,’ that 
is, has to go its own way, diverging 
from general opinion. This does 
not contradict erecba: Te tua, as 
Schuster (p. 42) believes, for guvdv 
is something different from the 
opinion of the people. Schuster’s 
explanation, which is that of 
Heinze (Lehre vom Logos, p. 32), 
‘that wisdom is the portion of 
none,’ as far as I can see, does not 
harmonise any better with his con- 
ception of évvdy. In order to 
decide with certainty as to the 
sense of the words, we should know 
the connection in which they stand. 

2 Fr. 3, 4, ap. Arist. Rhet. iii. 
0, 1407 b, 16; Sext. Math. vii. 
132 (who both say that this was 
the beginning of Heracleitus’s 
work); Clem. Strom. v. 602 D; 
Hippol. Refut. ix. 9: Tov Adyou 
Tovd eéovtos al. : Tov dytos or 
tov déovros; the latter, which is 
the usual reading in our Aristote- 
lian text, is inadmissible, if only 
for the reason that in that case the 
ae? cannot be connected with the 
preceding context, whereas Aris- 
totle expressly remarks that we 
do not know whether it belongs to 
what goes before, or what follows 
it; it seems to me Aristotle must 
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have read rovde dyros, and Hera- 
cleitus must have written: Tovd 
€dvros or Tovde edyT. aiel akdveror 
yivovtat &vOpwrot Kal mpdcbev 7 
akovoa Kal akcicaytes T) Tp@TOV* 
yiwouévay yap mavytwy Kata Toy 
Adyov tévde ameipoiw (so Bern. 
Mull. Schust. read) éolkaot weipa- 
fevo. eméwy Kal Epywy ToiovTwy 
broly eye Sinyetua Kata vow 
Siaipéwy Exacrov Kal Ppa lay bkws 
éxev’ Tos 5€ BAdAous avOpeémovs 
AavOave. dkdoa eyepOevtes molovor 
(-€ovo1) Skworep dbkdca evdovTes 
emiAavOavovra. In this much dis- 
puted fragment I think, with Heinze, 
t.c. 10, and elsewhere, that ae? is 
to be connected with édyros; the 
Aoyos, in my opinion, refers indeed 
primarily to the discourse, but also 
to the contents of the discourse, 
the truth expressed in it ; a confu- 
sion and identification of different 
ideas, united and apparently in- 
cluded in one word, which should 
least of all surprise usin Heraclei- 
tus. He says: ‘ This discourse (the 
theory of the world laid down in 
his work) is not recognised by men, 
although it ever exists (ie. that 
which always exists, contains the 
eternal order of things, the eternal 
truth), for although all happens ac- 
cording to it (and thus its truth is 
confirmed by all facts universally) 
men behave as if they had never had 
any experience of it, when words or 
things present themselves to them, 
as I here represent them’ (when 
the views here brought forward are 
shown them by instruction or by 
their own perceptions). Schuster, 
18 sq., refers the Adyos to the 
‘revelation which nature offers us 
in audible speech. But even if 
we are to understand by ywouévwv 
mavtTwy, ete., and the €pywy To.ovTar, 
ete., that all corresponds with the 
Adyos of which Heracleitus is 
speaking, the Adyos is not described 


as the discourse of nature; and 
nature is not only not mentioned 
as the discoursing subject, but is not 
named at all. In order to aseribe 
this signification to the Adyos, we 
must suppose that rovde refers to 
a previous definition of the Adyos 
as Adyos tis pisews. That there 
was any such previous definition, 
is improbable, as this passage stood 
at the commencement of Hera- 
cleitus’s work; and even if its 
first words (as Hippolytus states) 
ran thus: Tov 5€ Adyou Trovde, we 
need not refer the 6€ to anything 
besides the title of the writing (in 
which Adyos wept vows may have 
occurred); we need not suppose 
with Schuster, p. 13 sqq., that a 
long introduction, and-one, as it 
seems to me, so little in harmony 
with the tone of the rest, preceded 
what Heracleitus had said, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, év 77 apy Tov 
ovyypépuatos, according to Sextus 
evapxduevos Tay mepl picews. If 
so, however, the twice repeated d5e, 
as in the commencement of Hero- 
dotus’s history, can only refer to 
the Heracleitean work itself. Cf. 
also Fr. 2, Clem. Strom. ii. 362 
A: ov yap ppovéovot ToLadTa ToAAOl 
6xécot (for which perhaps we should 
read: dxdéao.s cf. ois éyKupovar ap. 
M. Aur. iv. 46) éyxupoevouow, ovdé 
pabdyvTes yiv@oKovo. éavToic. B€ 
doxeovor. Fr. 1, Hippol. 1. ¢.: 
einmatnvTat of &vOpwro. mpds Thy 
yaow Tav pavepav, ete. M. Aurel. 
iv. 46: del Tov ‘HpakAeiteiov peuv7j- 
o8a1 bTt ys Odvaros tiwp yevécOat, 
etc., meuv7joOa 5é Kal Tov “ emAav- 
Bavouévov 7) Odds Bye” Kal bri“ 
arAista Sinver@s dutdovor Adyw,” 
T@ TH BAG SiorkodyT1, “ TOVTH Siage- 
povrat, kal ois Kab” Nuepay eyKupovat, 
TavTa avtots Eva paiverat” Kal bre 
“ov def domep Kabevdovtas moreiy 
Kal Aéyew” . kal Ott ov det 
“ maidas Toxewy” (sc. Adyous Aéyelv 
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for them does not exist.! 


Truth seems to them in- 


credible ;? they are deaf to it, even when it reaches 
their ears;* to the ass chaff is preferable to gold, and 


the dog barks at everyone he does not know. 


Equally 


incapable of hearing and speaking,® their best course 


would be to conceal their ignorance.® 


Irrational as 


they are, they abide by the sayings of the poets and 


or something of the kind], tod7’ 
éoTi Kate WAby KafdTi TaperAnpauer. 
The words marked as a quotation 
I agree with Bernays, Rh. Mus. 
vil. 107, in regarding as cited from 
Heracleitus, but manifestly only 
from memory, and therefore not 
altogether literally. The words in 
Hippoer. 7. Siar. 1. 5 (if taken from 
Heracleitus) must belong to the 
same connection: kal Ta wev mpho- 
govst ovk ofdaciv, & [1]. otdac1, 7a] 
d€ ob mphacovor doKéovow cidévas, 
kal Ta wey Gp@oww ov yiwdokovo.,, 
GAN Suws avToiot mavta yiverat BV 
avaykny Geliny Kat & BovrAovra Kal & 
un BovAovra. 

1 Tn this sense, as blaming the 
ordinary mode of conception, I un- 
derstand, at any rate conjecturally, 
the fragmentary words in Theo- 
phrast. Metaph. 314 (Fr. 12, 15, 
Wimm.): éamep capt (for which 
Wimmer conjectures cwpbs, and 
Bernays ap. Schuster, p. 390, cdpov, 
off-scourings ; odpos, which signifies 
the saine, is still nearer) eix7 Kexv- 
pévev 6 KdAALoTOS, Oncly ‘HpaKae- 
tos, kéouos. Schuster supposes this 
to be Heracleitus’s own opinion ; 
but neither of the two explanations 
he proposes, is satisfactory to me. 

* This at least may be the 
meaning of Fr. 37 ; Clem. Strom. v. 
591 A: amorin yap diapvyydve: uh 
ywaorerOa:. The preceding words 
in Clemens I do not believe to be 
from Heracleitus, partly because 


BaOn THs yvéoews is an expression 
which reminds us so strongly of 
Christian language (cf. 1 Cor. ii. 
10; Rev. ii. 24; 1 Cor. viii.1,7; 
2 Cor. x. 5, and other passages), 
and partly because for the reasons 
already given, supra, p. 6. I can- 
not agree with Schuster, who, p. 72, 
finds in this fragment a recom- 
mendation to guard against perse- 
cution by means of mistrustful 
precaution. 

3 Fr.5; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. 
70, p. 13; Clem. Strom. v. 604 
A: aftvero: dkovcaytes Kwoots éoi- 
Kao dtis adtoio: waptupécr (the 
proverb witnesses concerning them) 
TapedyTas areivas, 

* Fr. 28; Arist. Eth. N: x, 8, 
1176 a, 6: ‘HpdxAeités now, dvoy 
oipuar’ ay EX€rBat warrAov h xpuadr. 
Fr. 36; Plut. An Seni s. ger. resp. 
ce. 7, p. 787: Kbves yap Kat BadCovew 
ov by pH ywooKwor kal ‘“HpdKaAetov. 
I give to these and similar sayings, 
which have only reached us in frag- 
ments, the signification which 
seems to me the most probable, 
without absolutely vouching for it, 

> Fr, 32; Clem. Sér. ii. 369 D: 
a&koUCaL OvK emLaTapEVvoL OVS’ €iTreElV. 

§ Fr. 31; ap. Stob. Floril. 3, 
82: xpintew Guabiny Kpéccor (fj és 
To méoov pepe); this addition 
seems later. Plutarch differs some- 
what in his interpretation, as we 
find in several places ; cf. Schleierm. 
p. 11; Mull. 315; Schuster, 71. 
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the opinions of the multitude without considering that 
the good are always few in number; that the majority 
live out their lives like the beasts, only the best among 
mortals preferring one thing, namely undying glory, to 
all besides ;' and that one great man is worth more than 
thousands of evil persons.? Even those who have earned 
the fame of superior wisdom in most cases fare very 
little better at the hands of Heracleitus. He sees in them 
far more diversity of knowledge than real intelligence. 
On Hesiod and Archilochus, on Pythagoras, Xenophanes 
and Hecatzus, but above all, on Homer, he passed the 
severest judgments ;? a few only of the so-called seven 


wise men are treated by him with more respect. 


1 Fr. 71, as this is restored by 
Bernays, Heracl. 32 sq.; ef. Schus- 
ter, 68 sq. (in preference to Las- 
salle, nn. 3803): from Procl. im 
Alcih. p, 255 ; Creuz. i1.116, Cous. ; 
Clem. Strom. v. 576 A: tis yap 
avTav | sc, Tey TOAABY | vdos F Hpny ; 
Ohuwy auidotct EmovTat Kal 61da- 
oKdA® (1. -Awv) xpéovTat duidre, ovk 
eiddTes Ott ToAAOL Kakol 6Airvyor 5E 
ayabol. aipgovra yap ev aytia way- 
Tav of &pioto. KAEOS aévaoy OynTar, 
of 5€ woAAol KexdpnyTa Oxworep 
Kkthvea. The remainder is an ex- 
planatory addition of Clemens. In 
my interpretation of the last pro- 
position, I differ from Bernays, 
Lassalle (11. 436 sq.) and Schuster, 
who make @vnra@v dependent on 
kAéos. Bernays sees in the juxta- 
position of the words, KA€os aévaoy 
@vnT@y, an ironical allusion to the 
worthlessness of that which even 
the best desire. Lassalle finds in 
them the thought that fame is the 
realised infinity of finite man. 

2 Fr. 30, according to Bernays, 
loc. cit. p. 35; ap. Theodor. Prodr. 


How- 


(Laz. Miscel. p. 20); ef Symma- 
chus, Hpist. ix. 114; Diog. ix. 16: 
6 eis wtpior map’ ‘Hpakdcitw cay 
&piotos 7. Olympiodor. in Gorg. 
p- 87 (Jahn’s Jahrb. Supplementb. 
xiv. 267) gives: efs euol ay7 
moAA@v. Similarly, Seneca, Ep. 7, 
10, represents Democritus as say- 
ing: Unus mihi pro populo est et 
populus pro uno, and it is possible 
that Democritus, in whom we shail 
find other echoes of Heracleitus, 
may have taken this saying from 
him. 

$ Cf. on this point Fr. 22 sq. 
(sup. vol.i. p. 386,5; 510,4); Fr. 
25 (infra, p. 16,1); Fr. 1384; Diog. 
ix. 1: tév @ “Ounpov Epacker &kiov 
éx TGV Gyovwv (which we must pri- 
marily refer to the a@y@ves wovatkol) 
€xBadrAcoOai Kal pamiCerOar Kal Ap- 
xtAoxov duolws. Hr. 76 (vide inf. 
p- 32, 1). Heracleitus censures 
Homer, because he would do away 
with strife. 

‘ Bias especially, Fr.18 ; Diog. 
1.88. Also Thales, Fr. 9; also 23. 
The Heracleitus who is mentioned 
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ever great then may be the differences between the 
theory of Heracleitus and that of the Eleatics, they are 
both equally opposed to the ordinary theory of the world. 

According to Heracleitus, the radical error in the 
popular mode of presentation consists in its attributing . 
to things a permanence of Being which does not belong 


to them. 


The truth is that there is nothing fixed and 


permanent in the world, but all is imvolved in constant 
change,! like a stream in which new waves are continu- 
ally displacing their predecessors ;? and this means not 


by Aleczus, ap. Diog. i. 76, can 
hardly be our philosopher. 

1 Plato. Theet. 160 D: kara 
. .. “HpdkAetov . . . oiov peduata 
kwetc0au Ta wayra. hid. 152 D 
(inf. p. 18, 2); Crat. 401 D: Kae 
‘HpdkAectov by 7ryotvto Te byt i€vat 
Te mavrTa Kal pevery ovdev. bid. 
402 A: Aéye: wov‘Hpdka. bri rdyta 
xwpel Kal ovdey mévet, kal moTayov 
pon amenxalwy Ta dvTa Aéyer ws dis 
és Thy avTbov ToTapoy ovK by euBains. 
Ibid. 412 D: 1 way civon év ropeia, 
To... TOAY avTOU . . . ToLOUTéY 
Tt €ivat, ofov ovdey AAO 7 ywpeiv. 
Soph. 242 Csqq.; vide inf. p. 33, 1; 
Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 1010 a, 18 
(vide next note). Jhid. 1, 6, sub 
init.: tats ‘HpakAereios Sdfas, ws 
andvtTwy Tav aicO@ntav acl pedvTwy 
Kol émorThuns Tepl avta@y ovK ovens. 
Ibid. xiii. 4, 1078 b, 14: tots “Hpa- 
KAetelois Adyors @Ss TavTwWY TaY 
aicOnrav act fedyvrwy. De An. i. 2, 
405 a, 28 (after the quotation, 
538, 2, 3): é€v nujoe F eclvar Ta 
évTa Kakeivos Geto Kal of ToA- 
Aol. Top. i. 11, 104 b, 21: Sr 
mavTa Kiveitu Kal’ ‘HpdkAetov. 
Phys. viii. 3, 253 b, 9 (wafra, p. 
15, 1); De Celo, iii. 1, 298 b, 29 
(inf. p. 21,1). Also later writers, 
as Alex. iw Top. p. 42; Schol. in 


Arist. 259 b, 9; im Metaph. iv. 8, 
p. 298, 10 Bon.; Pseudo-Alex. in 
Metaph. xiii. 4, 9, p. 717, 14, 765, 
12 Bon.; Ammon. De Interpr. 9; 
Schol. in Ar. 98 a, 37; Diog. ix. 
8; Lucian, V. Auct. 14; Sext. 
Pyrrh. iii. 115; Plut. Plae. i. 23, 
6; Stob. Eel..i. 396, 318. The 
same theory is presupposed by 
Epicharmus, vide supra, vol. 1. 
829 sq. 

2 Plato, Crat. 402 A, vide pre- 
vious note; Plut. de Ei ap. D.c. 
18: motrau@ yap ove éotiv euBjva 
dis Ta atT@ Kal? ‘HpdkAeitov, ovde 
Oyntis ovctas bls GWacGat Kara Eki, 
GAN’ Gkdrnti Kal Tdxer weTaBoATs 
“ gKidynot kal maAw cuvaryer” 
“mpdceor Kal &reiot.” I consider 
that these words are from Hera- 
cleitus, and Schleiermacher is also 
of that opinion, vide p. 30. The 
words in the sixth Heraclitean let- 
ter (as Bernays rightly observes, 
p- 5d): [6 @e0s] “ cuvdryer Ta oK15- 
vdueva” point to this. On the other 
hand, the words, ov5é.. . KaTa 
efiv, appear to me to be an explana- 
tory addition of Plutarch. Hera- 
cleitus can scarcely have spoken of 
@vnth ovcia: and we can hardly help 
seeing in Kata e€&y (which Schus- 


ter, p. 91, finds a difficulty) the 
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merely that all individual existences are fleeting, but 
that any continuance in the state of a thing is a delu- 
sion, as we are distinctly assured by Heracleitus himself, 
as well as by all our other authorities from Plato and 


Aristotle onwards.! 


Aristotelian Stoic form of expres- 
sion. The same expression is used 
by Plut. de s. Num. Vind. ec. 15, end 
p. 509; Qu. Nati. 2, 3, p. 912; 
Simpl. Phys. 17 a, m, 308 b; 
Plut. Qu. Nat. adds, érepa yap 
emippet Udata; more fully Clean- 
thes, ap. Eus. Pr. Hv. xvi. 20,1: 
“HpdkA, .. . Aéywy oUTwS* TOTAMOITL 
Tolov avtTotoww euBalvovow ETepa Kal 
eTepa vdaTa emippet (the rest cannot 
be regarded as Heracleitean). In 
Heracleitus, Alleg. Hom. c. 24, p. 
51, Mehl. we find: zotamots trois 
aurots éuPatvouey Te kal ovK euBal- 
vouev, eluéy TE Kal ovK eluer, Which 
may be explained thus: ‘ We only 
seem to descend into the same 
river, identical with itself; in 
truth, we do not descend into the 
same, for during our descent it is 
changing ; and so we ourselves are 
and are not, because we also are 
constantly changing’ (Schuster’s 
interpretation, p. 88—‘ we are init, 
and at the same time no longer in 
it,’ is less satisfactory to me). The 
words, however, likewise admit of 
another interpretation: ‘In truth 
we do not go down into the same 
river, and we are not the same 
(after eluey we may supply of 
adtol from the preceding context) 
as before. Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 
1010 a, 12, is in favour of this 
interpretation: (KparvaAos) ‘Hpa- 
KAeltw émetiva eimdvti, Ott dls TE 
avT@G ToTau@ ovn eotiv euBivar 
autos yap wero ovd’ G&rak; for if 
Heracleitus had also said ‘his, 
there was no reason for the censure. 


Nothing remains what it is, every- 


So does Seneca, Ep. 58, 23: Hoe 
est, quod ait Heraclitus : ‘in idem 
tlumen bis descendimus et non de- 
scendimus. The latter passage 
might be quoted in favour of 
Schleiermacher's conjecture, J. c. 
143, that in Heracleitus (Alleg. 
Hom. |.¢.) “ dts” should be inserted 
after morauois Tots avruis; but it 
seems to me more probable that the 
‘dis’ in Seneca is an explanatory 
addition taken from the famous 
proposition: ‘We cannot descend 
twice into the same river.’ Schus- 
ter’s restoration of the text of He- 
racleitus from the above quotations 
(p. 86 sqq.) is not at all clear to 
me. Al|l the expressions here cited 
need not necessarily be taken from 
one and the same place. 

1 Schuster, p. 201 sq., has been at 
much pains to prove that Heraclei- 
tus, in the sentences quoted above, 
merely intended to express the 
thought ‘ that nothing in the world 
escapes the final destruction.” I 
cannot, however, satisfy myself that 
his argument is really satisfactory. 
In the first place, it may well be 
doubted whether the original ex- 
pression of the Heracleitean doc- 
trine (as he believes, vide p. 86), 
is to be found in the words mdvra 
Xwpel Kal ovdey mever, Crat, 402 A 
(vide the last note but one). It is 
not altogether clear from this pas- 
sage whether these were actually 
the words of Heracleitus : it is also 
very improbable that, if they were, 
he should not often have recurred 
to his original view; and in that 
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thing passes into its opposite, all comes out of all; all 
is all. The day is sometimes longer, sometimes shorter ; 


case we might conjecture that he 
would not always have employed 
one and the same formula. Why 
the expression adduced by Schuster 
should be more authentic than the 
others that have been handed 
down to us; why the mdvta peiv 
which is mentioned by Aristotle 
three times (De Celo, iii. 1, Metaph. 
1, 6, and De Ax. i. 2, vide, infra, 
p. 22, 4); or the corresponding 
passage, otov petuara KivecoOa Ta 
mavta, which is quoted in Plato as 
a saying of Heracleitus, Theet. 160 
D, should not equally reproduce 
his own words; why he should 
have said wavta xwpei, and not 
(according to Crat. 401 D) iéva 
Ta TavTa Kal pévey ovdey, it does 
not appear. Whatever expression 
Heracleitus may have employed, 
the chief question is, what he 
meant by it. And he himself leaves 
no doubt upon this point. The 
river, which labitur et labetur in 
omne velubilis evum, would have 
been a very inappropriate iilustra- 
tion of the proposition that all 
things in time come to an end; 
‘but it is perfectly just in regard to 
the constant change of things. 
This is clearly marked by Hera- 
cleitus as the point of comparison, 
when he says that we cannot go 
down twice into the same river. 
Whether the river flowed on eter- 
nally, or at some time or other 
came to an end, is, in reference to 
this point, quite immaterial. But 
even if the explanations of Hera- 
eleitus had been less equivocal 
than they are, the opinion of the 
writers who were acquainted with 
his works, not as we know them, 
in small fragments, but in their 
whole connection, would be decisive. 


These writers are unanimously 
agreed that he denied any perma- 
nent state of things. Schuster says 
(p. 207 sq.) that Plato was the 
first to ascribe this meaning to 
mavtTa xwpet—that Aristotle fol- 
lowed his example, but betrayed 
in Phys. viii. 3, that he had not 
himself found a definite explanation 
of the words in Heracleitus’s work. 
For my part, I can charge neither 
Plato nor Aristotle, nor even Plu- 
tarch, nor Alexander, who were 
equally in possession of this much 
read book, with so careless and 
superficial an account; and I do not 
see what can justify us, even irre- 
spectively of Heracleitus’s own 
assertions, in opposing their unani- 
mous declarations with a theory 
which cannot bring forward a 
single witness in its defence. For 
even Phys. viii. 3 proves nothing. 
Aristotle here says, 253 b, 9: pact 
Tives KivetcOa: T@v dvTwy Ov Ta UEV 
7a 8 ov, GAAG wavTa Kal del, GAA 
AavOdvery Thy Hhuetépav aicOnow. 
mpos ovs Kalmep ov diopiCovras olay 
Kiynow A€youcty, 7} Tagas, ov XaAe- 
mov anavtjomu. He therefore ex- 
pressly attributes to Heracleitus 
(with whom this passage is prima- 
rily concerned) the assertion that 
all things are involved in perpetual 
change. He fails, however, to find 
in Heracleitus a distinct explana- 
tion as to the kind of change that 
is here meant; and he goes on to 
show in regard to all kinds of 
change,—increase and diminution, 
transformation and change of place 
(ef. Part 1. 290, 3rd ed.), that they 
cannot goon uninterruptedly. But 
what follows from this? What is 
there to show that Aristotle’s ac- 
count of the matter may not have 
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and so is the night; heat and moisture alternate ; the 
sun is at one period nearer to us and at another farther 


been correct ; viz., that Heracleitus 
distinctly maintained the perpetual 
variation of things, and proved it 
(as we shall find) by many ex- 
amples, but that he did not, like 
Aristotle, distinguish logically the 
various kinds of change, and there- 
fore in places where he announced 
his proposition in a general man- 
ner, he held to the indeterminate 
conception of the motion (or the 
flux) of all things, without explain- 
ing wherein this motion consisted ; 
whether the place, or the size, or 
the material constitution of things, 
or all these at once, were constantly 
changing. In Plato, also, Theat. 
181 B sqq., the proposition that, 
according to the Heracleitean doc- 
trine, mdvTa macoyv Klynow adel 
Kierra, everything is perpetually 
changing its place as well as its 
constitution (is subject to a con- 
stant éAAolwo.s as well as a Tepi- 
popa), is indeed declared to be the 
proper sense of the doctrine, but in 
such a manner that we can plainly 
see that it was Plato who first 
discriminated these two kinds of 
motion. Schuster is of opinion that 
to assume the perpetual change 
of individuals would lead to the 
greatest difficulties. If we suppose 
that their shape is perpetually 
changing (which no one, so far as 
I know, ascribes to Heracleitus), 
this is contradicted by the continu- 
ance of the earth, sea, and sky, of 
souls after death, ete. If they 
are constantly changing their 
substance for some other sub- 
stance, this theory is compatible 
neither with the period of the 
world’s conflagration, nor with the 
following period in which all is 
sea (vide infra, Her. Cosm.), nor 


even with the present cosmical 
period ; it would only be in keep- 
ing with the idea that everything 
is, at every moment, changing all 
its old parts for new; that the 
world is everymoment, as by magi, 
disappearing and reappearing-— 
which we can hardly suppose to 
have been the opinion of Hera- 
cleitus. But in order to refute the 
accounts of his doctrine by these 
consequences, two things must first 
be demonstrated. First, that 
Heracleitus, in case the accounts 
are correct, himself drew these 
inferences; and secondly, that he 
found difficulty in them. And 
neither of these two presupposi- 
tions can I admit. How do we 
know that Heracleitus, if he heid 
the perpetual transformation of 
substances, regarded this transfor- 
mation as taking place momentarily, 
and not gradually, now quickly, 
and now slowly? or that he ever 
said to himself, ‘ If allis constantly 
changing, this must be true of the 
smaliest particles of matter ?’ How 
again do we know that from his point 
of view such an absolute transfor- 
mation of substances would seem 
unthinkable? Even on this pre- 
supposition, the apparent perma- 
nence of particular things, even 
their continuance till the end of 
the world, would be perfectly ex- 
plicable, if we also suppose that 
what*they lose on one side wouid 
be made up to them on the other ; 
which, according to p. 559 sq., 3rd 
ed., seems to have been actually 
Heracleitus’s opinion. Cf. with 
the preceding observations, Suse- 
mihl, /. ¢. 725 sq.; Siebeck, Ztschr. 


F. Phil. xvii. 245 sq.; Teichmiiller, 


Neue Studien, 1. 118 sqq. The 
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The visible passes into the invisible, the in- 


visible again into the visible; one thing takes the 
place of another, or is lost by means of the other; the 
great is nourished by the small, the small by the great. 
From man, too, nature takes some parts, while at the 
same time she gives him others; she makes him 
greater by giving to him, and less by taking away, and 


both coincide.! 


last-mentioned author believes that 
Heracleitus opposed his doctrine 
of the flux of all things to the 
assertion of Xenophanes that the 
Deity is unmoved. I cannot agree 
with this conjecture—for Xeno- 
phanes denies motion only of the 
Deity (vide supra, vol. i. p. 543: 
566), whereas the proposition of 
Heracleitus refers to things, and 
not to the Deity as such. 

* This is in the passage of the 
Pseudo-Hippocrates, m. d:airns, i. 
4 sqq., which Bernays, Heracl. 10 
sqq., supposes (irrespectively of 
many additions by Hippocrates 
himself) to have been taken from 
the work of Heracleitus, though 
perhaps: only the writing or the 
information of some disciple of 
Heracleitus may have been made 
use of (further details, p. 570, 
third edition). I take from it what 
seems to me, at any rate, according 
to the sense, to belong to Heraclei- 
tus; where words are wanting in 
our text, this is indicated; xe: 5€ 
ade" yevéoOa kal aGrovéoba: TwvTd, 
Euppryjva Kal SiaxpiOjva: twvrd. 
This latter word, however, is cer- 
tainly not Heracleitean in this ac- 
ceptation; the reduction of gene- 
ration and decay to the combination 
and separation of matter rather 
betrays (as will be shown, /. ¢.) the 
influence of Anaxagoras: €kaoroy 


Day and night are the same; that is, 


mpos wavta Kal mavta mpos Exacrov 
TwuTd ... xwpet de rayra Kal Getz 
Kai avOpaémwa ayw Kal Kdtw auerBd- 
Hevea’ Nuepn Kal evopdvn én 7d ph- 
Kiotov Kal éAdyioTov Tupos 
Epodos Kat datos: HAios emi Td wa- 
kpdétarov Kat Bpax’tarov . . . ddos 
Znvi oKdtos "Atén, dos ’AtSn 
oKétos invi (vide infra) gota 
[kat wetaxiveira:|] Ketva @de Kal 
Tade Keice maonv Spy. diampyo- 
odueva Kea Te Ta TaVOE, Ta BE 
T ai 7% Kelywy. (Here come the 
words kal Ta wey mpfhocovn, Ke, 
given supra, p. 7, 2, but which 
do not apply here) ga:tedvtwy & 
exeivwy be TGVDE TE Keive TUMMLOYO- 
Méevwy pds BAANAG, Thy TeTpwMEVNY 
holpny Exarroy éxmAnpot «al éx) 7d 
meCov Kal ex) To wetov. OOoph Be 
Taw om GAAnAwY, TS weCou ard 
Tov ueiovos Kal TH pelom awd Too 
uéCovos. avfaverat kal rd wéCov ard 
Tov €hdgoovos ... écépme SE és 
avOpwrov uépea uwepéwy, SAa bAwy 

. . TA ev Anvéueva Ta BE SdcovTa: 
kal Ta wev AauBavovta wAEioy Toréet, 
Ta Se SiddvTa wctov. mplovow &y- 
Bpwrot EvAov, 6 wev EAkel, 6 5E WHEEL, 
(Aristophanes uses the same figure, 
Wasps, 694) 7 ® aitd rotTo ror- 
éovot (similarly c. 16) metov 88 
mot€ovtes TAetov mor€ovor (inmaking 
the wood smaller, they make it 
mAeiov ; i.e., they make more pieces 
out of it) Td & abrd Kal tous 
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there is one essence which is now lght,! now dark ;? 
beneficial and destructive,* upper and under,‘ beginning 


avOpdmwv' so it is with the na- 
ture of man; Td méy (nominative) 
abéer, TO Se EAKel, TO wey Bldwor, Td 
dé AauBaver, kal TS wey Sldwo1, TH 
| rod] 5 AauBdver, Kal TH pmev 
dl5wo1, ToToUTH wA€ov (and that to 
which it gives, becomes more by so 
much), Tod 5€ AauBaver, TocovT® 
Mezov, 

1 Frag. 25, Hippol. Refut. ix. 
10: juépa yap, pyol (sc. “Hpaxa.), 
Kal vug est ev, A€ywv BSE THs" 
diddoKados S€ mAcioTwy ‘Haolodos: 
TovTov éniorayta: mAcioTa €idévat, 
doris Huepny Kal evppdvny ciK éeyl- 
vwokey, €oTL yap Ev. 

2 So Zor: €v is to be understood. 
Schuster, p. 67, explains it thus: 
‘Day and night are the same ; that 
is to say, a division of time ’—a pro- 
position, the profundity of which, 
in my opinion, would better suit 
the Platonic Dionysodorus or some 
Sophist of the same stamp, than 
Heracleitus. What Heracleitus 
meant by the unity of day and 
night is clear from Fr. 67 (infra, 
p. 17, 3). His censure of Hesiod 
refers to Theog. 124, where ‘Huépa 
is represented as the daughter of 
Nvé. If he also censured Hesiod 
for believing in lucky and unlucky 
days. whereas one day is like ano- 
ther (Plut. Cam. 19; Sen. Hp. 12, 
7), it must have been in some other 
passage, for there is no allusion to 
it here. 

3 Fr 83; Hippol.l.c.: 9dracod 
now, biwp Kabapwratov Kal miapa- 
tatov (which, however, according 
to Teichmiiller’s just observation, 
N. Stud. i. 29, is not to be trans- 
lated ‘troubled’ or ‘dirty,’as Schus- 
ter has it, p. 249; it means impure, 
and primarily refers to the bad taste 
and undrinkableness of sea-water) : 


ixOvo. pevy métimoy Kal cwrhpior, 
avOpwmois S€ &mrotoy Kat ddr€@pior. 
Here comes in the example of the 
physicians (Fr. 81) who réuvovtes 
Kalovtes mdvTn BacaviCovTes KaK@s 
TOUS appworodyTas emaiTiI@vTat unde 
wiv pmichay AapBavey mapa Tay 
appworoiyTwy TadTa épyaCduevor TH 
ayaba Kal Tas vovoous, emaiTiGyTat, 
&c., may be thus explained : ‘ They 
complain that they receive nothing 
corresponding to the reward they 
deserve—nothing worthy of them, 
as areward ; they accordingly con- 
sider the evils they inflict on men 
as something very valuable—as 
ayaba. We get the same result 
if, in accordance with the Géttin- 
gen edition of Hippolytus and 
Schuster, p. 246, we substitute 
pucOdy for uicb@v. Bernays (Rhein. 
Mus. ix. 244; Heraclit. Br. 141) 
proposes émaréoyrar pndey kot 
picbev AauBavew, &e., ‘they ask, 
little as they deserve a reward, pay- 
ment from the sick.’ Jn this ease 
it is not Heracleitus himself who 
concludes from the conduct of the 
physicians that good and evil are 
identical ; but Hippolytus draws 
this conclusion, in taking the ironi- 
cal ayata of Heracleitus as earnest. 
That he may be allowed the full 
eredit of this I will not dispute. 
The addition which Schuster, p. 
247, is disposed to make to the 
fragment, from Ep. Heracl. vi. 54, 
does not seem to me to have origi- 
nated with Heracleitus. 

4 Fr, 82; Hippol. ix. 10: yva- 
gelw pyoy, 65ds evOeta Kal oKoA)... 
pla eorh, pnor, kal adrh: Kal Td avw 
kal Td KdTw ev cori kal ToavTd. (The 
upper, e.g. in the revolution of the 
heavens and the transition of the 
elements one into another, becomes 
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andend.' Mortal and immortal ? are the same. Sickness 
and health, hunger and satiety, labour and refreshment 
are alike; the Deity is day and night, summer and 
winter, war and peace, plenty and want; all is one, all 
becomes all. From the living comes death, and from 
the dead life, from the young old age, and from the old 
youth ; from the waking, sleep, and from the sleeping, 
wakefulness. The stream of generation and destruc- 
tion never stands still; the clay out of which things 
are made is for ever being moulded into new forms. 


under, and vice versa; upper and 103, Schuster, p. 174, &e.: raita 
lower are consequently the same 7 é; the latter alteration seems 
essence. Meantimeit is aquestion to me to lose the sense of the 
whether the words kal rd &w . .. passage; and in both I am dis- 
70 avrb belong to Heracleitus, or satisfied with the re; I should 
merely contain an inference drawn therefore prefer “taitd 7b”) (av 
by the author from ‘ 65s @vw’ &c.) kal reOynKds Kal rd eypnyopds Kal 7d 
686s G@yvw Kate win Kal @iTH. We Kadeddor, cal véor xal ynpaiwy’ Tab 
shall have more to say on this sub- yap uetamecdyta éxeivd éort Kaxeiva 
ject further on. TdAw wetamecdvTa TaiTa. ws yap 

1 Fr. 58; Porphyr. in Schol. €k rod abrov rndod divaral tis rAdT- 
Ven. in Il. xiv. 200: Evvbv apxn tev (Ga ovyxeiv Kal wdéAw mAdr- 
Kal mépas én) KUKkAou mepipepeias Tew kal ovyxev kal TodTO év map’ 


Kata ‘HpaxAertov. év moeiy Gdiadeintws: oftw Kal 
2 Cf. Fr. 60, infra, chapter on vo.s é« tis adrijs Ans mdr wey 
Her. Anthrop. Tovs Tpoydvous Huey davécxev, ira 


3 Fr. 84; ap. Stob. Floril. iii. ocuvexets abtots eyévynoe tovs ra- 
84: votoos iyelny éroincey 750 Kat Tépas, eita Has, et7’ &AAovs ex” BAA- 
ayabov, Aids Képoy, Kduatos avd- olsdvakuKAhoe. Kal 6 Tis yevérews 
mavow. Fr. 67; Hippol. Refut. motrauds obzos évdedexas féwy ov- 
1x. 10: 6 Oeds juEepy eddpdvn, Xetuwy TOTE oTHoETAL, Kal wdAw e evay- 
O€pos, méAcuos ecipfyn, Képos Amds. Tlas alte 6 THs HOopas etre "AX Epwy 
Phiio. Leg. Alleg. ii. 62 A: ‘Hpa- ¢fre Kwkvtos kadovpevos ird trav 
KAeiTelov Sdtns Eraipos, Képov Kal TomtTav.  mpdtn ob aitla 4 
xonopootrny (cf. infra, chapter on dettaca nuiy rb Tod fAlouv gas, 7 
Her. Cosm. last page) kalév to wav adth Kal thy Copepdy Bye Gdny. 
kal maya &uoBi eiodywv. I agree with Bernays (/. c.) as 

4 Fr. 59; Plut. cons. ad. Apoll. to the probability of Plutarch’s 
10, p. 106: wére yap év juiv avtots having taken, not merely the words 
ovK éotw 6 Odvatos; Kai 7 onow TabTd ... ynpady from Hera- 
“HpakAeitos, taité t’ é: (Schleier- cleitus, but the whole drift of the 
macher, p. 80, conjectures: tavTd passage; and that the image espe- 
7 eott; Bernays, Rh. Mus. vii. cially of the clay and its moulding 
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All life and consciousness of life' is founded on this 
constant motion, which alone constitutes the existence 
of things ; nothing 7s this or that, but becomes what- 
ever it is, in the movement of the life of nature; things 
are not to be conceived as permanent, and finished once 
for all; they are continually being reproduced ? in the 


——in all probability also that which 
is said of the stream of Becoming 
and decay, of light and Hades—is 
chiefly borrowed from the same 
source. As tothe meaning of those 
words, Plutarch says: ‘ Heracleitus 
declares the living to be identical 
with the dead, the waking with the 
sleeping, &c., because both pass 
into one another (for as the living 
becomes dead when it dies, so the 
dead becomes living when the 
living feeds upon it; as the young 
becomes old through the lapse of 
years, so the old becomes young by 
the propagation of the species), 
and it carnot be urged that this 
was too trivial for the profound 
philosopher (Lassalle, i. 160); for 
in the first place the thought that. 
in a certain sense the dead again 
becomes the living, and the old, 
young, was sufficiently remote from 
the ordinary presentation, and 
secondly, the inference would be 
in any case peculiar to Heracleitus, 
that consequently the living and 
the dead are one and the same. 
In themselves, however, the words 
might likewise signify: the living 
is at the same time dead, and vice 
versa, because the living only arose 
from the destruction of a previous 
existence ; and the dead is undergo- 
ing the transition to that existence ; 
waking is sleeping, and sleeping 
waking ; because in waking all the 
powers are not in full activity, and 
in sleep they are not all at rest; 


youth is age, because it only arises 
from that which has long been in 
existence ; and age is youth, be- 
cause it only consists in constant 
renewal; and even the more ab- 
stract expressions that life is at the 
same time death, &c., allow of jus- 
tification (cf. Plut. De Hi, ap. D 
e. 18, p. 392). The unity of death 
and life is referred to in Fr. 139 
(Etymol. Magn. y. Bios; Eustath. 
in Il. p. 31,6): T@ obv Blo svoua 
bev Blos Epyov 5e 9avaros, 

1 Hence the statements in Place. 
i, 23: ‘Hp. jpeutay nal ordow éx 
TOV Ohwy aviper €oTL yap TOUTO TaY 
vexpav. JIambl. ap. Stob. 1. 906: 
Td ey TOLS aUTOLS eTipmevely KduaToY 
civat To 5E weTaBadAew hépew ava- 
mavow, Numen. ap. Porph, Antr. 
Nymph. c. 10: 60ev kal ‘Hpdkrerros 
(-ov) wWuxfo, pdvar répiv, py 
Odvatov, byphot yeveoOat, that is to 
say, the fiery seeks to be trans- 
formed into the moist (vide infra, 
chapter on Her, Anthrop.) 

2 Plato Theaet. 152 D: eyw épa 
kat wed’ od pavAoy Adyor' &s wpa ev 
ey avTd Kab’ aird ovdév éotiv, 00d 
&y Ti mpocelrots GpOas ovd drrovovovy 
Tl, GAN dy @S péya Mpocaryopevns, 
kal ouiKpoy dayetral, Kal eav Bapd, 
Kovooy, tvumavTa TE OUTWS, ws UNde- 
vos bvTos Evds NTE TIVdS UNTE bTrO10- 
vooy éx de dh pupas Te Kal KiWhoEws 
kal Kpdoews mpds BAANAG ylyveTau 
mavTa & 59 pauey eivat ovK Gpbds 
mMpooayopevorTes’ ear: Mev yap ovde- 
mot ovdev, ael S€ ylyverar. 156 
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flux of phenomena by means of active forces; they 
merely mark the points where the opposing streams of 


natural life cross each other.! 


Heracleitus therefore 


likens the world to a mixture which must continually 
be stirred that it may not decompose,” and the world- 
creating power he compares to a child who, in play, 


draws his pebbles this way and that. 


While, there- 


fore, Parmenides denies Becoming, in order to maintain 
the conception of Being in its purity, Heracleitus denies 


E: attrbuev xa€’ aitd undév civar. .. 
ev S€ TH mMpbs BAANAG Suidla wavTa 
yiyvecOa Kal mayToia ard THs KwW- 
gews . . . ovdey elvar Ev attTd Ka? 
auTd GAA Tivl Gel yiyvecba, Td FT 
eiva: maytaxdbev etaiperéov. In the 
first of these passages, this opinion 
is generally ascribed to all the an- 
cient philosophers, except Parme- 
nides, and especially to Heracleitus. 
Empedocles, and Protagoras; an1 
the tv) is only applicable to Pro- 
tagoras. However, it has already 
been proved, and we shall see, fur- 
ther on, that the words quoted 
correctly represent the doctrine of 
Heracleitus, 

1 Further details hereafter. 

2 Fr. 85; Theophr. De Vertig. 
9, p. 1388; Wimm.: ef 5€ uz (this 
is no doubt correct; Bernays, 
Heracl. 7, reads: ei 5), KaSdmep 
‘Hpaxaeités pnot, kat 6 KuKewy Siic- 
TaTat uy Kiovuevos (thus Wimmer 
reads, following Usener and Bern. ; 
the older editions leave out pm, 
which, however, in spite of Las- 
salle, i. 75, is decidedly required 
by the context. Cf. Lucian, Vit. 
Auct. 14: €wmedov ovdtv, GAAG Kws 
és KuKé@va TayTa cuveiAcovTat, Kal 
€oTt TwuTd Téeplis aTepin, yva@ors 
ayvecin, wéya uiKpdv, avw KaTw Tept- 
Xwpéovta Kal GueiBoueva ev TH TOU 


Cc 


ai@vos maidi4. The anecdotein Plut. 
Garrulit. c. 17, p. 511, can searcely 
have any connection with this doc- 
trine. The xveewv of Heracleitus 
is mentioned by Chrysippus, ap. 

hilodem. Nat. De. Col. vii.; ac- 
cording to Petersen’s emendation, 
to which, however, Sauppe prefers 
another and simplerversion. Epi- 
curus, ap. Diog. x. 8, calls Hera- 
cleitus a KuKNTTS. 

3 Procl. in Tim. 101 F: dAAor 
5€ Kal roy Snutoupyby ev TS KoTUOUp- 
yeiv malCew eipheact, xabdmep ‘Hpd- 
kAe:tos. Clem. Paedag. i. 90 C: 
To.avrny Tia mailer maidiav toy 
éavtod Ala ‘HpakAeitos Aéyer. Fr. 
49; Hippol. Refut.ix.9: aidy mais 
€oTt Tailwy, meTTevwy* maidds 7 
Baotrnin. Lue. 1. c.: ti yap 6 aidy 
€oTt; Tails wai(wy, mecoevwv, Sia- 
gepduevos (or better, as Bernays 
reads): ouvdiadep. ev T@ bia- 
péperba: cuudepduevos. Bernays 
(Rhein. Mus. vii. 108 sqq.) illus- 
trates these passages excellently 
from Homer, Jl. xv. 360 sqq.; 
Philo. Incor. M. 950 B (500 M.): 
Plut. De Ei. ec. 21, p. 393, where, 
however, the game of draughts is 
not specially mentioned. There is 
probably an allusion to the sais 
mecocevwy in the wertevtis, Plato, 


Laws, x. 903 D. 
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Being that he may maintain in full force the law of 
Becoming; while Parmenides declares that the notion 
of change and of movement is merely a delusion of the 
senses, Heracleitus asserts the same of the notion of 
permanent Being; while Parmenides regards the ordi- 
nary mode of thought as erroneous in principle because 
it assumes generation and destruction, Heracleitus comes 
to a similar conclusion precisely for the opposite reason. 

But the metaphysical proposition that all things 
are in a continual flux becomes with Heracleitus a 
physical intuition. The living and moving element in 
nature seems to him to be fire; if all things are con- 
ceived in perpetual motion and change, it follows that 
all things are fire. This second proposition does not 
seem to have been developed from the first by conscious 
reflection, but the law of change which he everywhere 
perceives, presents itself to him through the direct 
action of the imagination under this symbolieal 
aspect, the more general import of which he cannot 
therefore separate in his own consciousness from the 
sensible form in which it is contained. In this way we 
must understand the assertion! that Heracleitus held 


1 Arist. De Coelo, iii. 1, 298 b, 
29: of 5 Ta wey HAAG wavta ylveo- 
Gal ré pact Kal pety, elvat 5€ mayiws 
over, Ev 5€ TL pdvov wrouévew, ef 
ov Ta’Ta mavTa peTaocxynuatiCer bat 
mepukev’ Srep eolkact BovAetOat A€- 
yew &AAot Te TeAAO) Kal ‘HpdKAer- 
tos 6 "Egéowos. Metaph.i. 3, 384 
a, 7: “Immacos 5 mip 6 Metarop- 
Tivos Kat ‘HpakAe:tos 6 "Edéotos 
(apxnv riWéacr). Ibid. ii. 4, 1001 
a, 15: €repor 5€ Trip of 8 aépa paciv 
elvat TO ty ToOvTO Kal Td dy, EE OF TH 
byra elval te Kai yeyovévat, Pseu- 


do-Alex. on Metaph. xii. 1, p. 6438, 
18 Bon.: 6 pev yap ‘Hpdkareros 
ovcltay Kal apyny erlero Tb mip. 
Diog. ix. 8: mip elvat ororxetor. 
Clemens, Cohort..43 A: 7d mip as 
apxéyovoy céBovtes. The same is 
said in the verse, ap. Stob. Hel. i. 
282 (cf. Plut. Plac. i. 3, 25) é« 
mupos yap mavTa Kal els mip TayvTa 
TedeuTa, which, however, in this 
form is evidently spurious, and an 
imitation of the well-known verse 
of Xenophanes (sup. vol. i. p. 567, 
4), which, however, as is proved 
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fire to be the first element, the principle or primitive 


matter of all things.! 


‘ This world,’ he says, ‘ the same 


for all, has heen made neither by one of the gods nor 
by any man; but was, and is, and shall be, an ever living 


by Simpl. Phys. 111 b, contains 
much that is truly Heracleitean. 
For, after Simplicius has given 
as the doctrine of Heracleitus, 
éx mwupds wewepacuevov wavta civas 
Kal eis TovTo xwayvTa avadvecGa:, 
he afterwards says: ‘Hpd«Aeros 
“eis mip” Aéywr ‘‘Kal ex rupds Ta 
mwayta.” As these words are made 
into a hexameter in Stobeus, and 
as we elsewhere (ap. Proc. in Tim. 
36 C; Plut. Plac. ii. 21; Qu. Plat. 
viii. 4, 9, p. 1097; cf. also the 
mupos &uoiBny, infra, p. 27, 1) meet 
with fragments of verse bearing 
Heracleitus’s name, we may sup- 
pose that there was a version of 
his doctrine, made in hexameters 
to assist the memory, which pro- 
bably emanated from the Stoiecs. 
Schuster, p. 354, conjectures the 
author of it to have been Scythi- 
aus, who, according to Hieronymus, 
ap. Diog. ix. 16, rendered the work 
of Heracleitus into verse; and re- 
fers to versified fragments in Stob. 
i. 26. 

1 On this Teichmiller remarks 
(N. Stud. i. 118 sq., and simi- 
larly, p. 185, 143 sq., although he 
quotes my very words, from ‘ The 
metaphysical proposition’): ‘ Ac- 
cording to this, therefore, Hera- 
cleitus first discovered the meta- 
physical truth, and then made the 
deduction, which depends upon the 
observation of things.’ I really 
thought I had said the contrary 
sufficiently clearly to have been 
safe from such a misrepresentation 
of my opinion. Even the ‘ meta- 
physical’ proposition is obviously 


not to be understood as an @ priori 
one; I am speaking of the law of 
change, which Heracleitus every- 
where perceived, and I have shown, 
p- 13 sq., on what kind of percep- 
tions the philosopher based his pro- 
position. [I derive the proposition 
from observation, and expressly 
remark that it did not precede the 
assertion ‘ All is fire’ in the con- 
sciousness of Heracleitus. I cer- 
tainly do not suppose, however, in 
regard to this fire, that Heracleitus | 
was thinking merely of the actual 
fire that ‘ we see, and hear crack- 
ling, ete.; nor that any man ever 
thought that the whole world had 
been and would be again such a 
visible crackling fire; nay more, 
that it was so always, even at the 
present time. Heracleitus says of 
the world, not only jv Kal xraz, but 
hv vel Kal €oti kal ora: wip del (wor, 
Consequently, I cannot but think 
that this view is symbolical. That 
fire was to Heracleitus ‘ only a sym- 
bol for the law of change,’ I never 
said, but it is imputed to me by 
Teichmiiller, who naively quotes 
the very words which refute him 
(‘Heracleitus did zot separate the 
more general meaning of this con- 
ception from its sensible form’), 
as evidence. Butif Heracleitus, in 
asserting the world to be fire, did 
not mean to assert the absurdity 
that it was visible fire, the con- 
ception of fire must have had a 
signification with him, transcend- 
ing its directly sensible content; 
that is to say, it was a symbolical 
conception. 
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fire, kindled and extinguished in due measure:’! fire, 


never resting, rules in all.” 


He thus indicates his 


reason for calling the world a fire ; it was, as Simplicius? 
and Aristotle * observe, in order to express the absolute 


' Fr. 46 (Clemens Strom. v. 
599 B. Plut. An. Pr. 5, 2, p. 1014; 
Simpl. De Celo 132 b, 31, 19; 
Schol. in Arist. 487 b, 46, 33): 
Kéguov tévde thy avTody amdvTwy 
ote Tis Bedy otTE avOpamTwY érol- 
noev? GAN av adel Kal ~ora, Tip 
ael(wov, amTduevoy métpa Kal atro- 
oBevyimevov werpa. To the latter 
definition I shall presently recur. 
The words rbv aitby amayrwy about 
which Schleiermacher (p. 91) is 
uncertain, I consider genuine, on 
account of their very difficulty, 
though they are wanting in Pln- 
tarch and Simplicius ; the ardytwr, 
I refer, as masculine, to the gods 
and men, so that the words would 
indicate the reason why none of 
these can have made the world; 
namely, because they all, as parts 
of the world, are contained in it. 
Lassalle, ii. 56 sq., says: ‘the one 
and same out of all things, that 
which, springing from all, is in- 
ternally identical ;’ but the force 
of this explanation is not clear. 
That the world is the same for 
all, Heracleitus remarks also ap. 
Plut. De Superst. 3, vide inf. chap- 
ter on Her. Anthrop. We need not 
enquire with Schuster (p. 128), who 
supposed the world to have been 
created by a man, nor need we, with 
Teichmiller, NV. Stud. i. 86, answer 
the question by a reference to the 
Oriental apotheosis of princes (they 
were not so foolish in Egypt or 
Persia as to regard a favourite 
prince as the creator of the world). 
‘No god and no man’ means, as 
has already been observed, vol. i., 


p. 559, 1, no one absolutely. To the 
(creeks of the time of Heracleitus, 
indeed, the notion that the world 
was made by one of the gods would 
have been scarcely less strange than 
the idea that a man made it. The 
eternity here ascribed to the world 
by Heracleitus does not contradict 
the assertion of Aristotle that all 
his predecessors considered the 
world as become, or created: this 
has already been pointed out, vol. 
i. p. 440, 1; 570; ef. also infra, 
Her. Cosm. 

2 Fr. 68; Hippol. Refut.ix. 10: 
Ta 0€ mavTa olaKiCer Kepavrds. Hip- 
pocr. m. Stat. 1. 10, end (vide infra, 
p. 27, note). We meet with the 
same world-ruling fire, also under 
the name of kepavvds, in the hymn 
of Cleanthes (Stob. Hel. 1.30), verse 
7 sq. where that Stoic, who we find 
from other indications especially 
resembled Heracleitus, exalts Zeus 
as ‘ He that holds in his hands the 
ae) (wovTakepavydy (the rup aef(wor) : 
@ ov KatevOvvers Kody Adyor, ds dia 
mavT@v porra, 

% Phys. 8 a: Kal boo SE ey 
éevro Td oTolXEeloy ... Kal TO’TwY 
Exaotos eis TO Spactipioy ameide Kal 
To mpos yéverw emitHderoy exelvov, 
Oarjjs pev, ete. “HpdkAestos 5€ eis 
To Cwoydvov Kat Syusovpyikdy Tod 
mupés. ILhid. 6 a, m: Td (woydvorv 
kal Snusoupyikdy kat memtikdy kal 
31a mdvTwy xXwpodv Kal mayTwy aA- 
Aowrikdy THs OepudTnros Veardmevor 
Taitny éoxov Thy Sdtay, 

4 De An. i. 2, 405 a, 25: Kal 
‘HpdkaAeros 5€ thy apxny elval por 
Wuxhy, eimep Thy avaduulaow, e& Rs 
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life of nature, and to make the restless alternation of 
phenomena comprehensible. Fire is not to him an 
unvarying substance, out of which things derived 
were compounded, but which in this union remains 
qualitatively unchanged, like the elements of Empe- 
docles or the primitive substances of Anaxagoras; it is 
the essence which ceaselessly passes into all elements, 
the universal nourishing matter which, in its eternal 
circulation, nermeates all parts of the cosmos, assumes 
in each a different constitution, produces individual 
existences, and again resolves itself; and by its abso- 
lute motion causes the restless beating of the pulse 


of nature. 


By fire, the fire-flash or lightning,! Hera- 


cleitus understood not merely visible fire, but heat in 


TGAAa GuvioTygw* Kal dowpaTrera- 
adv te (Torstrik has this, instead 
of the 5% of the Vulgate; I prefer 
de, in accordance with Cod. SX 10), 
Kal péov Gel Td 5€ KivovpeEvoy KivoV- 
eve ywookec@a. Further details 
concerning this passage, infra, p. 
26, 1, and Her. Anthrop., note 4. 
Aristotle himself says in Heraclei- 
tean language, Meteor, ii.3, 357 b, 
32:70 Tay pedytay bbdTwv Kai Td 
THs paroyds petua. De Vita et m. 
ce. 5, 470 a, 3: 7d SE wip aet Sia- 
TeAct yivouevoy Kal péov domep to- 
touds. Similarly Theophr. Fr. 3 
(Le Igne), 3. 

1 The xepauyds has already come 


- before us, p. 22, 2, in a connection 


in which it ean only signify fire as 
the creative principle of the world, 
and not merely lightning in the 
special sense. mpnothp, however, 
has doubtless the same general 
significance in Fr. 47; Clemens, 
Strom. vy. 599 C: mupds tpomal 
mp@rtov Odracoa baddoons 5é Td piv 


juocv yi, To SE uscv xpyorip, 
whether Heracleitus may have dis- 
criminated mpyothp according to 
the most literal interpretation of 
the word (as Stob. Eel. i. 594, as- 
serts) from kepavvds, or considered 
both alike as lightning. Lassalle, 
ii. 75 sq. would distinguish mp7- 
otnp from dp by making mpyornp 
the cosmical elementary fire, the 
basis of all things, and at the same 
time the visible fire; whiie he re- 
gards mvp as the visible fire only. 
But this theory finds no support 
in the passage just quoted—the 
only place where Heracleitus names 
™pnoTtnp; nor in the fact that 
mpnornp (as Lassalle says) ‘ was 
already the designation in use 
among the Orphies for the impure, 
z.€. material, sensible, fire :’ which 
means that in an Orphiec fragment 
ap. Proc. ia Tim. 137 C, therefore 
in a poem centuries later than He- 
racleitus, these words occur: mp7- 
oTHp auvdpod wupds &rOos, 
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general, the warm matter, or dry vapours, according to 
the language of later writers;! and for this reason 
he even substituted for fire the breath, the wvy%,? per- 


haps also aether.? 


1 When Aristotle 7. c. (vide 
previous note) says that}Heracleitus 
sought the soul in the ‘avabuulacis, 
ef is TadAa ouvidtno.y, it is plain 
that this dva@vulacis cannot be 
separated from the mip which is 
elsewhere declared to be Hera- 
cleitus’s primitive matter. Schuster 
thinks (p. 162) it is useless to en- 
quire whether Aristotle meant the 
same thing by the two words; to 
me there seems no reason to doubt 
so clear an expression. If, in one 
place fire, and in another the ava- 
Ouuiacis is designated as the prin- 
ciple from which Heracleitus 
thought all things arose, we can 
only suppose (unless we charge 
Aristotle with the most obvious 
contradiction) that one and the 
same thing is intended by both 
terms. Aristotle indeed says (cf. 
p- 26, 1) exactly the same of the 
avabuuiacis that Plato says of the 
all-permeating essence. Philoponus 
(in h. l. c. 7), therefore, rightly 
interprets Aristotle, when he says: 
mop de [‘Hp. éAcyerv] ov thy pAdya 
(as yap ’ApiorotéAns pnolyv 7 pArdék 
brepBovAh eoTt mupds)* GAAG mvp 
éAeye thy Enpay avabvuiaciv. ek 
TavrTns ovv elvar Kal THY Wuxhv. The 


expression tarepBod7 tupds for flame 


is not to be regarded as Heraclei- 
tean ; the quotation only refers to 
what Aristotle said in his own 
name (Gen. et Corr. 11. 3, 330 b, 25; 
Meteor. i. 3, 340 b, 21); not to an 
utterance of his concerning Hera- 
cleitus. Against Lassalle’s inter- 
pretation of dava@uulacis (i. 147 
sqq.; li. 328 sqq.), cf. Part im. b, 
28, 2nd ed. 


But it would imply a misconception 


? Aristotle expressly says this 
in the passage we have just been 
discussing. Cf. also Fx, 89 ap. 
Clem. Strom. vi. 624 D; Philo 
tern. Mundi, 958 C (ef. Proel. 
in Tim. 26; Julian Orat. V. 
165 D. Spanh.; Olympiodor. in 
Gorg. Jahn’s Jahrbo. Supplement. 
xiv. 357, 542): Woxfior Odvaros 
Bdwp (al. bypiiot) yevéoOa, vdare 
5& Odvatos yhv yeverOar ex yrs 5€ 
Bdwp yiverar, e& BSaros 5& Wux7. 
Philo indeed explains ~ux7 as ap, 
and Plutarch De i, 18, p. 392, 
represents Heracleitus as saying 
mupos Oavaros cept yéveots Kal @ aépos 
Oavaros bdaT.i yéveois; that this is 
incorrect is clear from our previous 
quotations, and others which are 
yet to come (chap. on Her. Cosm.). 

$ Aether is not named in any 
of the fragments of Heracleitus ; 
but that the conception was not 
unknown to him appears probable 
from the predicate af@pios, which 
he gives to Zeus (Fr. 86, vide w- 
fra, p. 555, 3, 3rd ed.) from the 
‘Platonic derivation of aether from 
ae 0éw, Crat. 410 B, and still more 
from the fact that Pseudo-Hippocr. 
De Carn. i. 425 K, declares that 
Bepudy appears to him to be the 
same as what was called by the 
ancients aether; the Stoies, too, 
identified the upper fire with 
aether (vide Part m1. 124, 4; 129, 
2; 2nded.). It is not, however, 
quite certain, for the Stoies may 
have arrived at their conception 
through the Aristotelian doctrine, 
and the treatise 7. capx@r is (judging 
from the doctrine of the elements 
which it contains, and other indica- 
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of his whole system to say, as Aenesidemus ! does, that 


he supposed all things to consist of warm air. 


In 


accordance with this larger import of the word, 
Heracleitus says of his fire, that it is never destroyed,? 


tions) much later than Aristotle. 
The further supposition (Lass. ii. 
89 sq.) that aether was the highest 
creative principle of Heracleitus, 
and that he held three stages of 
fire, in which it manifested itself 
more or less purely, viz. aether, 
mip, and mpynotnp, has no real 
foundation, though its author has 
taken much pains to prove it. 
Lassalle thinks that this theory 
alone can explain the assertion of 
Aenesidemus, that air is the first 
principle of Heracleitus; but I 
have shown (Part 11. b, 23 sq., 
2nd ed.) that we do not require it 
for this purpose. He also urges 
that in Ambrosius Heraem.i. 6 T., 
1, 8 Maur., and also in Ps.-Censo- 
rinus Fr. 1, 4, in the enumeration 
of the elements, air (which can only 
have come there by a confusion 
with aether), and not fire, takes 
the highest place, as if that enu- 
meration were necessarily accord- 
ing to a strict order, and as if 
Censorinus had not immediately 
after remarked: the Stoics place 
aether above air; and below air, 
water. He lays great stress on 
the quotation, J. c. [mundus con- 
stai| quattuor elementis, terra, agua, 
igne, aére. cujus principalem solem 
quidam putant, ut Cleanthes; but 
cwjus does not refer, as Lassalle 
supposes, to aér, but to mundus; 
for Cleanthes regarded the sun as 
the jyceuorixdy Tod Kécuov (vide 
Part mr. a, 125, 1, 2nd ed.). He 
relies on the Stoical discrimination 
of aethereal and common fire, in 
regard to which it is a question 
whether it was borrowed from 


Heracleitus, and which (even in 
Herael. Alleg. Hom. c. 26) does not 
absolutely coincide with the dis- 
tinction said to have been made by 
our philosopher between aether and 
fire. He thinks that the apathy of 
aether (ps.-Censorinus, /. ¢c.) which 
contradicts the Stoic doctrine, must 
have been taken from Heracleitus, 
whereas it is far more likely that 
its source is Aristotle's Physics 
(vide Part u. b, 331, 2nd ed.) from 
which we must also derive the 
conceptions of Ocellus, 2, 23, and 
the spurious fragments of Philolaus 
(Lassalle, however, considers them 
authentic), which were discussed 
vol. 1. 399, 1; ef. 1. c. p. 358. 

1 Ap. Sext. Math. x. 233; ix. 
360; ef. Tertull. De An. ec. 9, 14; 
Part m1. b, 23 sq. 

2 Fr. 66, Clem. Paedag. 11. 196 
C: 7d uh Sivoy mas &y Tis AdOor; 
that the subject of Sdvov is wip or 
@@s we see from the addition of 
Clemens: Afoeta: pity yap icws 
Td aig@nrby das Tis, TO 5€ vonTdy 
aduvatoy éotiv. Schleiermacher’s 
emendations (p. 93 sq.) seem to 
me unnecessary. Heracleitus may 
very well have said—‘ No one can 
hide himself from the divine fire, 
even when the all-seeing Helios 
has set.’ The tis is also defended 
by Lassalle, 11.28 (who pertinently 
reminds us of Cornut. NV. Deor. 11, 


p. 35); Schuster, p. 184; and 
Teichmiller, WN. Stud. i. 184. 
Schuster, however, refers it to 


Helios, who obeys the laws which 
are inherent in fire; but with this 
I cannot agree. 
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that it is not like sunlight connected with a particular 
and therefore changing phenomenon, but is the univer- 
sal essence, which is contained in all things as their 
substance.! We must not, however, reduce it on that 
account to a metaphysical abstraction, as Lassalle does. 
When Heracleitus speaks of fire, he is not thinking 
merely of ‘the idea of Becoming as such,’ ‘the unity 
in process (processirende Einheit) of Being and non- 
Being, &c.;? there is not a word to imply that he 
means only the ‘ideal logical entity of fire,’ and not the 
definite substance perceived in the sensation of heat, or 
that fire, as a principle, is absolute, immaterial, and 


different from every kind of material fire.’ 


1 Cf. Plato, Crat. 412 C sqq., 
who, in his playful etymology of 
Sikaov, probably borrowed from 
Heracleitus, proceeds quite in the 
style of Heracleitus when he says, 
Soo. yap jyovvra To wav elvar ev 
mopela, TO wey TOAV avTOU bmoAau- 
Bdvovot TowovTov Ti elvat, otoy ovdéer 
&AAo } xwpeiv, 51a 5€ TOUTOV TayTbs 
eival te Sietiby, 82 oF mayTa TH 
yryvomeva yiyver@a elvar 5€ TA XLT- 
Tov TovTo Kal AentéTarov. It must 
be the subtlest in order to pene- 
trate all things, and also the 
TaxXLoTOv, waoTe xpihobat damep 
égta@ot Tots %AAas (the same predi- 
cates which Aristotle attributes to 
the dvabuutacs). This, the dixaor, 
receives different explanations ; one 
says: 6 pev yap tls pnot TodTO elvat 
dixaov, Tov HAtoy ... another: 
EpwrG, ei ovdev Sikatoy oluat eivar ev 
Tois avOpdros émerdayv 6 trALos dn 
(perhaps a play on the words pi) d0- 
vov). Another understands by it 
fire in the abstract: 6 5€ ov« ab rd 
mip onolv, aAAG TO Oepmdy TO ev 
7T@ mwupt évydv. This seems to 


His own 


me one of the evidences for the 
view taken of the Heracleitean fire 
in the text, which Schuster, p. 159, 
has missed. Other evidences are to 
be found in Aristotle’s reduction of 
nip to the avabvulacis (supra 24, 
1) and in Heracleitus’s own utter- 
ances (20, 1; 22, 1; 22, 2). When 
Schuster observes : ‘ Fire is every- 
thing in the world, but it is for 
the most part extinguished,’ be in 
fact asserts the same thing as the 
words he censures (fire is the uni- 
versal essence, &c.). Vide the ex- 
planation of these words, p. 22 sq. 

2 As Lassalle supposes, i. 361 ; 
py eel 

3 Tbid. ii. 18, 30.  Lassalle’s 
verbose and prolix defence of these 
assertions, when closely examined, 
proves little. He first maintains 
that fire consists in this: ‘that it is 
not Being but pure process ;’ from 
which, however, even if the propo- 
sition were more accurate than itis, 
nothing would follow in regard to 
Heracleitus’s conception of fire. 
He appeals to the above-mentioned 


— 
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utterances, on the contrary, as well as the statements of 
ancient writers, leave no doubt that it was fire as a 
definite substance in which he sought the principle and 


essence of all things. 


The primitive fire, however, changes into the most 
various forms, and this, its transmutation, is the produc- 
tion of things derived. All things, says Heracleitus, 
are exchanged for fire, and fire for all things, as wares 
for gold, and gold for wares;! and herein he gives us to 


passages of the Cratylus; but the 
Gepudv ev TH mupt éevdy, even if it 
really corresponds with Heraclei- 
tus’s opinion, is not immaterial, 
but only the same matter which 
communicates its heating power to 
fire; and if it be urged that some 
explain dikaov, like Anaxagoras, 
from vows, this explanation does 
not relate to fire but to the dixaior, 
and it is not derived from Heraclei- 
tus but from Anaxagoras. Lassalle 
further supports his view by refe- 
rence to two passages in Ps. Hip- 
pocr. m. diair.i. 10, and De Carn. 
1.425 K. And the thoughts there 
expressed have certainly a Hera- 
cleitean stamp, for in the first pas- 
sage, primarily in regard to man, it 
is said of the Oepudtaroy Kat icxupd- 
TaTov TWup, Owep TayTwy emiKpat éeTat 
diémoy Grayta Kata vow, that mav- 
Ta da mavtos KuBepya kal Tade nal 
exeiva, ovdémote atpeuiCov; and in 
the second: Soxée: 5€ wor 6 Kadéo- 
ev Ocpudy abavardv te elvar Kal 
vociv mavTa Kat dpav kal axovey, 
kal eiSéva: mayta Kal Ta bvTa Kal 
7a pméAAovta éoecOau, What con- 
clusion is to be drawn from this 
against the identity of Heracleitus’s 
fire with physical vital heat (the 
mip Texvixdy of the Stoics) I do not 
see. Diogenes (vide sup. 287, 7) 
says precisely the same of air, as 


these Heracleitean philosophers say 
of tp or Oepudy. Lassalle, ii. 22, 
thinks he has found the true doc- 
trine of Heracleitus in Mare. Ua- 
pella, vil. 738, although that writer 
does not mention Heracleitus ; but 
the materia informis and the four 
elements in the passage might have 
shown him that this is simply a 
Stoic-Platonie exposition. In vol: 
ii. 27, he also attempts to prove 
the immateriality of the Heraclei- 
tean primitive fire from Chalcid. 
in Tim. c. 323, p. 423 M (fingamus 
envm esse hune ignem sine cerum et 
sine ullius materie permixtione ut 
putat Heraclitus); here he has mis- 
understood the words of this Neo- 
Platonist (who is besides not a 
very authentic source). An ignis 
sine materié permixtione is not an 
immaterial fire (of which I never 
remember to have found a trace in 
any of the ancient philosophers— 
not even among the Neo-Plato- 
nists), but a fire which is not adul- 
terated by any admixture of burn- 
ing substances. The same may be 
said of Lassalle’s statement (1. 360; 
li. 121) that Sext. Math. x. 232, 
asserts : ‘ According to Heracleitus 
the first principle was not a mate- 
rial body.’ I pass over some further 
observations. 

1 Fr. 57; Plut. De Hi. c. 8, end 
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understand that the derived arises out of the primitive 
matter, not merely by combination and separation, but 
by transformation, by qualitative change; for in the 
barter of wares for gold, the substance does not remain, 
but only the worth of it. Any other conception would 
be altogether irreconcileable with the fundamental doc- 
trine of this philosopher concerning the flux of all 
things. It is, therefore, decidedly untrue to assert, like 
some of our authorities, that, according to Heracleitus, 
things are formed by means of the union and separation 
of substances,' if this is intended in the sense given to 
such expressions by Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and De- 
mocritus. But such language is also inaccurate and mis- 


leading if we understand by 


p- 388: mupds 7’ avrauelBeoOau 
navtTa, pnoiy 6 ‘HpakAetos, wal mvp 
umdvtwv, dowep Xpvcovd xphjuata kal 
Xpnudtwy xpusds. Heracl. Alleg. 
Homer. c. 43, p. 92, therefore says : 
mupos yap 8), KaTa Toy gvaiKdy 
‘HpdkaAeirov, auoiBy Ta wavTa vyive- 
tat. Similarly Simpl. Phys. 6 a, 
and Diog. ix. 8: mupbs apoiBny Ta 
mavta, also Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 3,6: 
Guo1Bijy yap (mupds) elvat Ta TavTa. 

1 Aristotle is not among these ; 
he says indeed in Metaph. i. 8, 988 
b, 34; 7H peéev yap ay ddfee oToL- 
xewdeoratov elvar mdavtwy e& ov 
ylyvovta auykpices mpwtov, ToLOv- 
Tov b€ Td wikpomepéoTatoy Kal er- 
TéTaTOV ay Ein TOV TwudTwr, but he 
only here brings forward what may 
from his own standpoint be urged 
for the theory that fire is the pri- 
mitive element; he does not say 
that Heracleitus himself proved it 
in this way. On the other hand, 
Hermias, /rris. c. 6, expounds the 
doctrine of MHeracleitus (rather 


it, as some have done,? that 


confusedly) thus: apx} Tay dAwy 
To Tup: Svo0 Se avTov maby, apadrns 
kal muKkvdTns, ) Bev Tolotca, H OE 
maoxXovga, 7) bev cvyKplyovaa, 7 5é 
d:axpivovoa, and Simpl. Phys. 310 
a, snuys of Heracleitus and other 
physicists: S.a muxv@oews kal ua- 
vooews Tas vyeverers Kal Oopas 
arobid6acr, ovyKptois b€ TIS 7 T- 
Kvwois €ort Kal SiaKpiots  pdvwors. 
The same origin of things from 
fire is presupposed by Lucret. 1. 
645 sqq., in combating the Hera- 
cleitean doctrine, but we cannot 
infer anything from this as to the 
doctrine itself. In the Plac. i. 13, 
and Stob. i. 350, the theory of 
atoms is ascribed to Heracleitus ; 
apparently, if we may judge from 
Stobzeus, through a confusion with 
Heracleides. 

? Aristotle says (Phys. 1. 6, 
189 b, 8) of the philosophers who 
only assume one primitive matter : 
mavTes ye Td ev TOUTO Tos evayTlus 
oxnpatiCovciv, ofoy muKydTnTt Kat 
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Heracleitus believed things to arise out of fire by con- 
densation and rarefaction, and to resolve themselves into 
fire again.! It is undeniable that when fire passes into 
moisture, and moisture into earth, condensation takes 
place, and, in the opposite case, rarefaction. But from 
Heracleitus’ point of view, rarefaction and condensation 
were not the cause but the consequence of the change 
of substance ; as he represents the process, it is not that 
the closer juxtaposition of the fiery atoms makes mois- 
ture arise out of fire, and solid earthy particles out of 
moisture ; but, on the contrary, that from the rarer 
element is produced a denser, since fire is changed into 
moisture, and moisture into earth; and that conse- 
quently in order to reproduce fire out of the other 
substances, not merely a decomposition of their primi- 


pavornt: (Anaximenes and Dioge- 
nes) kal T@ pwadAov «kal frrov 
(Plato). It would, however, follow 
not that Heracleitus regarded the 
derived as arising from rarefaction 
and condensation, but only from 
the development of opposites from 
the primitive matter ; and this is 
quite correct. . Only the later 
writers ascribe to him rarefaction 
and condensation. Thus in Diog. 
ix. 8 sq.: mupds duoiByy Ta wavTa, 
Gpadoe Kal muxvéce ywopeva 

. jWuKvoUmevoy yap Td TUp etvy- 
paiverOa: cuviotduevdy Te yiverOat 
Bdwp, wnyvipevoy 5e TO Viwp eis yav 
tpérecOa, ete. Plut. Plac. i. 3, 
25 (Stob. i. 304): ‘HpaxAeitos .” 
apxhyv tev bAwv Tb Tp . TOUTOU 
d€ KaracBevyumevov KocuoTroreto bat 
7a WavTa. Mp@Tov mev yap Td Ta- 
xumepeotaroy avtod eis aitd av- 
oredAduevoy yiv ylverOa, erera 
avaXxarwpevny Thy yi brbd Tov mupds 
pice: fiwp aworeAcioba:, avabvmia- 


pevov de Gepa yiverba. Simpl. Phys. 
6 a; Heracleitus and Hippasus 
€k Tupods Tove. Ta byTA TMUKYVOTEL 
Kal pavace:. 

1 Which is manifestly the case 
in the first of the passages quoted 
from Simplicius; Simplicius re- 
duces condensation and rarefaction 
to ovykpicts and Sidkpiois, in the 
same manner that Aristotle had 
already done, Phys. vili. 7, 10, p. 
260 b, 7; 265 b, 30; condensa- 
tion, he says, results from the parts 
of 2 body drawing more closely to- 
gether, and rarefaction from their 
keeping farther apart. He further 
says that the proper expression for 
derivation from one primitive mat- 
ter would be condensation and 
rarefaction ; and from more than 
one, union and separation; re- 
marks which Schleiermacher (p. 
39) has no ground for thinking 
‘ wunderlich.’ 
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tive constituents, but an entire transformation, a 
qualitative change of the parts, as well as of the whole, 
is necessary. The language he uses to describe the 
passage of one element into another shows this clearly 
enough, for, instead of rarefaction and condensation, of 
the union and separation of substances, we read only of 
transmutation, of the extinction and kindling of fire, 
of the life and death of the elements ;! terms which 
are employed by no other natural philosopher. But 
the most decisive argument is that any theory, which 
assumes a primitive matter of unchangeable quality, 
would be inconsistent with the fundamental principles 
of Heracleitus. Fire with him means something en- 
tirely different from the elements of the early physicists ; 
the elements are that which, amidst the change of 
particular things, remains unchangeable; the fire of 
Heracleitus is that which by means of constant trans- 
mutation produces this change.” 

It follows then from the flux of all things that 
everything, without exception, unites in itself opposite 
qualities. Each change is a transition from one condi- 
tion to the opposite condition ;3 if everything changes 


1 guoiB} (vide supra, p. 27, 1), lectical nature of motion was He- 


tpony (Fr. 47, supra, 23, 1), oBev- 
yuobar and amrecOau (supra, p. 22, 
1; ef. Plut. Plac. i. 3; supra, 28, 
2) (én and Oavaros (p. 24, 2). 

2 Why fire is subject to this 
continual transformation, Hera- 
cleitus does not say; the only 
theory that would correspond to 
his doctrine is this, that it does so 
because thisisinherent inits nature 
—hbecause it is the dei(wov. When, 
however, Lassalle asserts that the 
physical, and not the logical, dia- 


racleitus’s principle of derivation, 
he isin error; a logical principle 
separate from a physical principle 
was altogether unknown to him. 
If we further enquire, how he 
knows that all things change, the 
only answer is—he knows this from 
experience, as he apprehends expe- 
rience (vide supra, p. 21, 1). 

3 ‘No,’ says Schuster, 241, 1, 
‘only into a state that is different 
from the previous state.’ But the 
subsequent state only differs from 
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and only exists in this mutation, things are but a 
middle-term between opposites ; and whatever point we 
may seize in the flux of Becoming, we have only a 
point of transition and limit, in which antazonistic 
qualities and conditions encounter one another. While, 
therefore, all things, according to Heracleitus, are per- 
petually involved in transmutation, everything has at 
every moment opposite principles in itself; it is and it 
is not; and we can predicate nothing of a thing the 
opposite of which does not equally and simultaneously 
belong to it.!. The whole life of nature is a ceaseless 
alternation of opposite conditions and phenomena, and 
each particular thing is, or rather becomes, that which 
it is, only through the perpetual emergence of the oppo- 
sites midway between which it stands.? Or, as this is ex- 


the previous state, because a part ther sweet nor bitter, Heracleitus 
of the previous characteristics have that itis sweet and bitter at once. 
been exchanged for such as could 2 Cf. Diog. ix. 7 sq.: mavra Te 
not coexist in the same subjectand vyiveo@a: xa@’ eiuapuévny Kal bia THs 
in the same relation; and such €vavtiorpor7s 7pudcba Te dvTa 
characteristics we call opposites. ... ylvec@ai te mavta Kat’ évay- 
Every difference leads back to tidrnta. Stob. Ecl. i. 58: ‘Hpda. 
partial opposition, and every 70 mepiodinby wip aibdiov, eiuapuévny 
change fluctuates betweentwo con- 5€ Adyoy ék Tijs évayTiodpoutas Squt- 
ditions, which, when conceived in ovpydy tev dvtwy. Philo. Qu. rer. 
a perfectly definite manner, exclude div. h. 510 B (503 M), after illus- 


one another. 

1 Cf. besides what is said on p. 
11 sq., the statement of Aenesi- 
demus, ap. Sext. Purrh. i. 210: 
‘The sceptics say that the opposite 
appears in all things, the Heraclei- 
teans, that it actually belongs to 
all things ;’ and the corresponding 
statement of Sextus himself, ibid. 
ii. 59, 63: Gorgias teaches undév 
civat: Heracleitus, mdyvra elya: (that 
is to say, everything is all); De- 
mocritus teaches that honey is nei- 


trating the proposition, rav@ dca 
év Kéoum oxeddv évavtia civa: wé- 
gukevy, by many examples: €éy 
yap Td e duo tay évavriwv, of 
Tunbévtos yvapiua Ta évaytia. ov 
Tour éeotw, & daow"EAAnves Toy 
Beyav Kal dolSiuov rap a’tois ‘Hpd- 
KAELTOV KEpdAaiov TIS adTov mpo- 
oTnoduevoy didocorlas abyeiy &s 
etpece: kawhs. Thid. Qu. in Gen. 
in. 5, and p. 178, after a similar 
explanation: hine Heraclitus libros 
conscripsit de natura, a theologo 
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pressed by Heracleitus: All arises from division ; strife 
is the father and lord of all things, the law and order of 
the world;! the unlike is joined together,” high and deep 


nostro mutuatus sententias de con- 
trariis, additis immensis atque labo- 
riosis argumentis. The last words 
would imply that Heracleitus, like 
the Pseudo-Hippocrates (vide sz- 
pra, p. 15, 1), had proved his 
doctrine of opposites by numerous 
examples. 

1 Fr, 75; Hippol. Refut. 1x. 
9: wéAcuos TavTwY MEV TATIp EOTL 
advrav 5& Baoidels, Kal Tos me 
eos Zdeite Tos 5E avOpwmous, TovS 
uey BovAdous éroinae Tovs Se eAcvOe- 
povs. Philodem. 7. EvoeBelas Col. 
7. Chrysippus said, Zeus and the 
méAeuos are the same, as Hera- 
cleitus also taught, vide supra, p. 
17,2; Plut. De Js.c. 48, p. 370: 
‘HpdkaAertos wey yap avTixpus TOAe- 
pov dvoudCe matépa Kal Baoiréa Kal 
Kiptoy mavrwy. Procl. in Tim. 
54 A: ‘Hp... . deve’ méAeuos 
mathp mavtwv. Fr. 77: Orig. ¢. 
Cels. vi. 42: ef 5& xph Tov méAEuoY 
edyta Euvoy Kal Alkny épeiv, Kal 
ywdueva wavta Kat’ epi Kal xpea- 
eva, where Schleiermacher’s read- 
ings, eidéva: for ef 5€ and Ep for 
épeiv, are less bold than he himself 
supposes. I am not more certain 
than he is about beginning with 
xpedueva, for Lassalle’s interpre- 
tation (i. 115 sq.), ‘bestir them- 
selves,’ cannot be proved to be 
Greek; Brandis’s ow(éueva does 
not seem to me like Heracleitus. 
Schuster’s conjecture, p. 199, ap- 
pears preferable, Karaxpewpeva, 
‘applying themselves to.’ Aristotle 
(vide next note) confirms the 
words y:vdueva, &c. Hence the 
censure of Homer, ap. Eudem. Eth. 
vii. 1, 1235 a, 25: «at ‘Hpdkdertos 
emitima TE TornoayTs “as Epis Ek 


Te Oe@y Kal avOpdmwy ardrorT0.” ov 
yap ty elvat apuoviay uh bvtos dkéos 
kal Bapéos, ovdé Ta CHa Bvev OhAcos 
kal appevos evavtiwy bytwy. The 
same is related by Plutarch, J. ¢. 
(on which cf. Schuster, p. 197 sq.): 
Chaleid. in Tim. e. 295; Schol. 
Venet. z. Il, xviii. 107; Simpl. in 
Categ. Schol. in Ar. 88 b, 30, who, 
in making good this censure, oix4- 
cecbat yap ons ravta, perhaps has 
taken some words from Heraclei- 
tus’s book. This doctrine of wéAe- 
wos is also referred to in Plut. De 
Sol. Anim. 7, 4, p. 964; but it is 
a mistake to represent the philoso- 
pher as blaming Nature, because 
she is wéAeuos. 

2 Arist. Hth. N. viii. 2, 1155 b, 
4: Kol ‘HpdkAerros 7d ayvtitouy 
guupépoy Kal ek Tay BiapepdvTwy 
KaAAtoTny apuoviay Kal ravTa Kat’ 
Zp yivec@ar. The aytitow is to 
be understood, in the spirit of the 
figurative language of Heracleitus, 
in the most literal sense, of two 
pieces of wood, which are cut in an 
opposite direction, in order to be 
added to one another, or propped 
against each other: the cuupepov 
also, primarily denotes that which 
reciprocally, or jointly, bears 
another. However, it would be 
quite in the manner of Heracleitus 
if here again he included, under 
the same idea, the different con- 
ceptions designated by one word ; 
and, therefore, meant by the cupoé- 
pov, the compatible, and by the 
avtitovy, the hostile. But I can- 
not, like Schuster, p. 227, limit 
their meaning to this. Cf. on this 
passage, Hippocr. 7. diair. 1. 643 K. 
oikodduoe ex Siapdpay abuopov 
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must unite, in order that a concord, male and female, 


a new life, may be produced.' 


What separates, unites 


with itself*: the structure of the world rests upon 
opposite tension, like that of the bow and the lyre; ° 


épyafovra, ete, and Alexander, 
Aphrod. ap. David Schol. in Arist. 
81 b, 33, who explains the nature 
of the aytikeiweva in the AaBdoe1d7 
fvAa Griva peta ayTibeceds Tivos 
od fer GAANAG. 

1 Arist. in the two passages 
just quoted. The pseudo-Hippocr. 
shows more at length, m. dia. 1. 
18, that every harmony consists of 
high and low tones: Ta rAcioTa 
didgopa pddsota tvudépear kal 7a 
eAdxiora Siddopa Hxiora tvudéper, 
ete. (Cf. the kadAiorn apyovia in 
the last note.) He continues: 
pdyetpor OWa ocKevaCovew avOperoict 
diapdpwv cuuddpwy, maytodara ~vy- 
KplvovTes, €k TY AUTHY Ov TA avTG, 
Bp@cw kal xadow arOparwy, ete., 
which sounds somewhat like Hera- 
cleitus. The comparison, too, of 
the opposites in the world with the 
opposition of sounds in speech, 
which is made by Hippocr. i. 23; 
Arist. De Mundo, ce. 5, 396 b, 7 
sqq-; Plut. Trang. An. c. 15, p. 
474 (the last in immediate connec- 
tion with the example of high and 
low tones), may have previously 
been made by Heracleitus. That 
he proved his doctrine of opposites 
by numerous examples, we are told 
by Philo (supra, p. 31, 2), and so 
out of the many that are to be 
found in Hippocr. /. ¢. c. 15 sqq.; 
Pseudo-Arist. /. c.; Philo, Qu. Rer. 
Div. Her. 509 D sqq.; Hosch; and 
others, here and there one may 
have been derived from Heracleitus. 

2 Fr. 80, Hippol. Ref. ix. 9: ob 
Euviact Gxws Siadepduevov EwuTg 
éuodoyéeer TarlytpoTos apuovin Skw- 
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onep Tétou kal Avpns. Plato, Soph. 
242 C sqq. Some make Being a 
plurality, others, after the Eleatie 
manner, a Unity. “Iddes 5€ kal 
SiceAtkal ties wtotepoyv Moved 
(Heracleitus and Empedocles) 
tuyvevonkacww, Ott cuuTAEKELY Goda- 
A€orepoy aupdrepa Kal AEyew, os 
Tb by TOAAG Te Kal ev éotiv ExOpz 
St kal @idla cuvéxeTtat. Siapepdue- 
yov yap ael Evupéeperat, dacly ai 
cuvtov@repat T@v Movoay, ai de 
uarakorepat TO wey Gel TADO odTws 
txew éexddacav, ev pepe: Se ToTE 
ev ey eivat mdact To way Kal pidoy 
in” "Adpoditns, ToTe 5E wOAAG Kal 
moréutovy avTo atte 5:& vetkds Th. 
Ibid. Symp. 187 A: 7b v yap poner 
(‘Hpdka.) diapepduevoy aitd att@ 
tEuupépeOau Somep apuoviay Tdétou TE 
kat Avpas. I assume, with Schuster, 
p. 230, that the most authentic 
text is that of Hippolytus; only 
in regard to maAivtpomos vide the 
following note. The divergences 
in the Platonic quotations show 
that neither év nor ov was the sub- 
ject to diadepduevor; nor, of course, 
the «écuos, so often mentioned by 
Plutarch. It seems to me better 
to understand Siadepduevor itself as 
subject ; they do not comprehend 
bow that which separates comes 
together: it is a apyovia maAiv- 
tpowos (or, the harmony. i.e., the 
world, is maAivtporos). 

$ Vide previous note. Plut De 
Is. c. 45, p. 869: madtytovos yap 
&puovin Kécuov Skworep Avpns Kal 
tétov Ka@ ‘HpdkAerov. Similarly, 
without mention of Heracleitus, 
but otherwise word for word the 
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whole and divided, congruous and incongruous, accord- 
ant and discordant, must unite in order that from all 


same, De Trangu. An. c. 19, Pp. 
473, while on the other hand we 
read, De An. Procr. 27, 2. p. 1026: 
‘HpdkAetos 5& maAlytporoy apuo- 
vinv Kécuov Skwomep Atvpns Kal 
rotov. Simpl. Phys. 11 a: os 
‘HpdkAeitos Td ayabby Kal 7d kaKby 
eis TavT ov A€ywy cvvievat Sieny TOEOU, 
kat Avpas. Porphyry, Antr. Nymph. 
ce. 29: Kal 5a TovTo maAdivtovos 7 
apuovia Kai (al. h) Tokever Ov evav- 
tiwv. The text, however, is here 
no doubt corrupt; Lassalle (i. 96 
sq., 112) takes ‘shoot through’ as 
synonymous with ‘ penetrate’; but 
this seems to me impossible, and I 
can credit neither Porphyry nor 
Heracleitus with so monstrous an 
image as a harmony shooting with 
a bow. Schleiermacher, p. 70, con- 
jectures instead of roféver: tdgov, 
et; so that the meaning would be: 
‘And therefore Harmony is called 
a “strained back” harmony and a 
harmony of the bow because it is 
brought about by contradictions.’ 
In this case we should have ex- 
pected, instead of ef 80 éy, dtr 6. 
7.é. Perhaps some words. have 
been lost, and Porphyry may have 
written x. 5. 7. maAdtytporos 7 
Gpuovia Kécuov ws Advpas Kal 7é£ou, 
étt 5. év, or, as Schuster more 
simply proposes (page 231) 7 
&puovia Avpas Kat tétov elmep dV 
év. The meaning of this expres- 
sion has always been a difficulty, 
even in ancient times. If, accord- 
ing to the precedent of Plato’s 
Eryximachus and of Plutarch, the 
apuovin Avpns were understood of 
the harmony of tones, there would 
be no corresponding meaning for 
the apuovin tétov, and if the 
appor'ln tétov were referred to the 


stretching of the bow, there would 
be a difficulty about the apuorin 
Avpns; and the predicate maAtvrovos 
or TaAivtporos would suit neither 
interpretation. Bernays seems to 
have been the first to discover the 
right meaning (2h. Mus. vii. 94) 
in explaining apyovia by the com- 
bination or form of the lyre and the 
bow, i.e. of the Scythian and ancient 
Greek bow, which being bent at the 
two ends so greatly resembles a 
lyre in shape that in Arist. Rhet. 
ili. 11, 1412 b, 35, the réétov is 
called édpury— a&xopdos. Schuster 
also, p. 232, takes this view, only, 
instead of the Scythian, he under- 
stands the ordinary bow, which 
appears to me less appropriate. It 
is this form which is designated by 
the predicate madivtporos (bent 
backwards) or raAlyrovos, which I 
prefer; rdétov maAtyrovoy seems a 
bow of the form alluded to, as 
Wex shows, Zeitschr. fiir Alter- 
thumsw. 1839, 1161 sqq. It is, 
therefore, a similar image to the 
one spoken of, supra. p. 32, 2. 
The conjecture which Gladisch 
tries to support, Zeitschr. fiir Alt. 
1846, 961 sqq.; 1848, 217 sqq., 
that in the above passages Bapéos 
instead of Avpns, and Oéeos instead 
of ré£ou, is to be read (according to 
Bast, Krit. Vers. uber den Text d. 
Plat. Gastmahls, 1794, p. 41 sq.), 
besides being unnecessary, is very 
daring in the face of so many 
and such trustworthy testimonies. 
Bergk’s slighter alteration (Jbid. 
1847, 35) “rétov kat vedpns” can 
also be dispensed with. Rettig, 
Ind. Lectl. Bern. 1865, agrees with 
the interpretation of Bernays, only 
he thinks the comparison of Hera- 
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one may come, as all come from one,! 


In a word, the 


whole world is ruled by the law of opposition. 


cleitus has reference not to the 
form, but to the force of the bow 
and of the lyre. ‘As the two con- 
flicting moments of the extinguished 
and re-kindled fire condition the 
phenomenon, so the straining 
apart of the arms of the bow and 
lyre conditions the tension’ (p. 
16). This conception also is com- 
patible with the words, and con- 
tains a suitable sense. Lassalle, 
i. 105 sqq., opposes Bernays, 
but the ground on which he does 
so appears to me not very impor- 
tant, and two of the passages to 
which he refers, Apul. De Mundo, 
e. 21, and Iambl. ap. Stob. Florii. 
81, 17, have nothing to do with 
the question. The statement of 
Porphyry (noticed above), even 
were the text of it in order, could 
equally prove nothing. Synes. De 
Insomn. 133 A, compares the har- 
mony of the world with that of the 
lyre,and explains the latter by the 
harmony of tones : which makes it 
probable, indeed, that in his ex- 
planation of Heracleitus’s words 
he is following Plato, but cannot 
affect our judgment concerning 
Heracleitus’s own opinion. Las- 
salle himself understands our view 
as ‘a harmony of the lyre with the 
bow’ (p. 111). He _ observes 
(p. 113), ‘Der Bogen sei die Seite 
des Hervorfliessens der Hinzelheit 
und somit der Unterschiede; die 
Leyer die sich zur Einhett ordnende 
Bewegung derselben. The bow is 
the side whence flows forth singu- 
larity, and therefore differences, 
the lyre is the movement which re- 
duces them to order: an allegory 
of which, indeed, no Neo-Platonist 
need be ashamed, but which the 
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most skilful commentator would 
find it impossible to harmonise 
with Heracleitus’s words. The 
harmony of the world is, indeed, 
compared to that of the lyre and 
the bow, which must, therefore, be 
something known and given in ex- 
perience, the point of the compari- 
son lies in the raAivtovos or radiv- 
tpomos ; but where is the mention 
of a harmony of the lyre with the 
bow ; and what, on the other hand, 
are we to understand by the anti- 
type—a harmony of differences, 
changing into its opposite ? 

1 Fr. 98; Arist. De Mundo. e. 
5d, 896 b, 19: cuvdpeas obAa [Kal] 
ovx! obAa, cuudepduevoy [kal] d1a- 
depduevoy, cuvGiov [Kal] d:G30v" Kal 
éx waytwv ey kal ef Evds mdvta. The 
words kal ée& maytwv, &e., which 
Schleiermacher, p. 79, separates 
from the first quotation, appear to 
me to belong toit. The ovAa ovx) 
ovAa (the kal in each case was most 
likely wanting in Heracleitus, al- 
though they may have been found in 
the text of the work on the world) is 
thus explained by Hippocrates: 7. 
Oiait. c. 17: olkodduor ex diaddpwv 
ciupopoy épydorrai, Ta wev Enpd 
irypatvovres Ta SE type Enpatvoytes, 
Ta wey GAa Sicipéovtes Ta SE Sinpn- 
peva ouv7iBévres. Schuster, p. 285, 
gives to ovAos the signification, 
woolly, compact, sprightly; for 
he says Heracleitus here gives ex- 
amples taken from the three arts 
of weaving, architecture and music. 
But this does not follow from the 
context of the passage, 7. kécou ; 
gTvudepduevoy and diapepduevoy con- 
tain no special allusion to archi- 
tecture, and the é« mdvrwy ty, &c., 
would also contradict this inter- 
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On account of these statements Heracleitus is cen- 
sured, by Aristotle and his commentators for denying the 
law of contradictories.! Later writers on the other hand 
maintain that it is his merit to have first recognised 
the unity of opposites, the identity of Being and non- 
Being, and to have made it the foundation of his sys- 
tem.?, Whether this be regarded as a merit or a defect, 
neither view of it is absolutely true. Heracleitus could 
only be said to deny the law of contradictories if he 
maintained that opposite qualities could belong to the 
same subject, not merely at the same time, but in the 


same respect. 


pretation, and would seem to show 
that the expressions should be taken 
in a wider sense; as in all the arts, 
one arises, €k m@oAA@y, and vice 
versa, but not ék mavtwy. 

1 Arist. Metaph. iv. 3, 1005 b, 
23: advvarov yap éytivody TavToy 
SrodauBavew eivar Kal wn eivat, 
Kabdmep tives olovrat (vide vol. i. 
558, 1) Aéyew ‘Hpakrerov. Lhid. 
ce. 4, init., where Heracleitus is not 
indeed named, but is evidently in- 
tended; ibid. e. 7, end: @oiKe 8’ 6 
pev ‘Hpakaclrov Adyos, Aéywv mavTa 
elvat Kal py elvat, Grayta arnb7A 
movety. Similarly ec. 8, init.; tid. 
xi. 5, 1062 a, 31: Taxéws 8 &y Tis 
kal abtoy tov ‘HpdkAertov . . . nvd- 
yracev dmodroyerv, pnderote Tas 
avTixemevas does Suvardy elvat 
Kata Tov arav GdrnbeverOuu viv & 
ov cuvtels EauTov TL moTE A€yet, TAU- 
thv traBe thy Sdtav. bid. c. 6, 
1063 b, 24; Top. viii. 5, 155 b, 
30: ayabbv Kal Kaxby eiva TavToy, 
Kaddmep ‘Hpdxaretés pnow. Phys. 
ji. 2,185 b, 19: GAAG phy ei TE 
Abyw ty Ta bvTa TdvTa.. . TY 
‘HpaxAelrov Adyov cupBaiver Aeyery 


But this he does not say. 


He observes, 


avrots: TavToy yap orm ayabG Kal 
Kaxg elvar kal wh ayabe Kal ayabe, 
dore tavToy ota ayabby Kal ovK 
ayabdy kat &vOpwmros Kal immos. The 
commentators express themselves 
similarly. Alex. ad Metaph. 1910 
a, 6; 1012 a, 21,29; 1062 a, 26, 
36 b, 2, p. 265, 17; 294, 80; 2995, 
19; 296, 1,624sq. Bon.; Themist. 
Phys. 16, b (118 Sp.); Simpl. 
Phys. 11 a, unt. 18, a, m; ef. Las- 
salle, i. 80. Asklepius, Schol. in 
Arist. 652, a, 11 sq. attributes to 
Heracleitus the proposition, eva 
épiopoy elva mayTwY TOY TpAyUaTwY, 
but he only said this cvpBorrk@s © 
or yuevaorik@s. Simplicius and 
Aristotle, however (vol. i. p. 553, 
1), cannot help confessing that an 
inference is here ascribed to He- 
racleitus, which he never drew and 
could seareely have recognised in 
this form. Cratylus may perhaps 
have given more occasion to it. 
Plato, Theet. 182, c. sqq. calls this 
assertion only a consequence of 
Heracleitus’s view. 

2 Hegel, Gesch, d. Phil. i. 305; 
Lassalle, i. 81 sq. 
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indeed, that one and the same essence assumes the 
most opposite forms, and that in everything, the opposite 
conditions and qualities between which, as subject to 
Becoming, it fluctuates, are united. But that it unites 
them in one and the same respect, he does not say—for 
the reason, no doubt, that such a conception (which as 
far as we know was first expressly noticed by Plato and 
Aristotle!) never occurred to him. Nor on the other 
hand has he spoken of the unity of opposites, the unity of 
Being and non-Being, in so general a manner, and the 
general view does not follow so absolutely from the ex- 
pressions he uses. To say that ‘ One and the same essence 
is ight and dark, day and night; one and the same pro- 
cess is generation and destruction,’ is one thing; to say 
that ‘there is no difference between day and night, be- 
tween Being and non-Being as such,’ is quite another ; 
to maintain the unity of opposites in the concrete is 
not identical with maintaining it in the abstract; to 
assert that opposites are found in the same subject, is 
not to assert their identity. The former view alone can 
be deduced from the examples which Heracleitus brings 
forward, and he had no occasion to go farther, since his 
concern was not with speculative logic, but with 
physics. We must not, however, suppose? that his 
proposition meant no more than this: ‘ Each thing 
displays very different qualities, either simultaneously, 
if it be suddenly brought into connection with several 
other things, or successively, if it be opposed to one, 
and that a variable thing ;’ in the language of Her- 


1 Cf. Part u. a, 527, 1, third edition. 
edition; Part u. b, 174, second ? Schuster, p. 236 sqq. 
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bart, that the co-existence of contraries is merely the 
product of an accidental opinion. Of such an idea 
neither Heracleitus’ own utterances nor the ancient 
accounts of him bear any trace. On the contrary, he 
says quite universally and with no limitation whatever, 
that the things which are apparently opposed to each 
other—such as day and night, war and peace, above 
and below—are one and the same; and the limits of his 
reflection are indicated by the fact that he has not as 
yet enquired under what conditions, and in what sense, 
this coincidence of opposites would be possible. 

But though it is necessary that all things should be 
sundered into opposites, it is equally necessary that the 
opposites should again combine to form a unity ; for 
that which is most opposed originates from one and the 
same; it is one essence which, in the course of its 
changes, produces opposites and again cancels them ; 
which in all things produces itself, and in the work- 


ing of conflicting principles sustains all as one.! 


1 Fr. 67; Hippol. Refut, ix. 
10: 6 Oeds juepn eddpdvn, xElmwv 
Oépos, TéAEuos eiphjyn, Kdpos Atuds 
aAAoLovT AL SE Skwomep Bray TummYH 
Oudpact’ ovoudterar Kal? 7ndovhy 
éxdotov. Bernays, Rh. Mus. ix. 
245, in the second clause of this 
fragment where the text is evi- 
dently defective, would substitute 
Qiwua for Ovéuaor; Schuster, p. 
188 would introduce ofvos before 
Ouépact. To me it seems still 
simpler to read éxws ap instead of 
dkworep (anp in the old orthogra- 
phy is very like wep). In the con- 
clusion ka 7dovhy is not to be 
translated, as by Schuster and 
others, ‘at pleasure;’ for (even 


In 


irrespectively of Schuster’s inter- 
pretation, ‘each one makes a label 
for it at pleasure’) in that way we 
get no suitable sense, since the 
forms which the primitive matter 
assumes in its transformation are 
something objectively given, and 
cannot be described by any com- 
parisons we may choose. It is 
rather to be explained thus: it 
(the air mixed with perfumes ) is 
named according to the smell (vide 
vol. i. p. 291, 2) of any one of these 
perfumes. (We do not say we 
smell air, but we smell myrrh, &c.) 
The Stoics (ap. Stob. Eel. i. 66) 
express themselves similarly of the 
avevua, which penetrates all things : 
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separating itself from itself, it unites itself with itself; ! 
out of strife comes existence, out of opposition, union ; 


out of unlikeness, coincidence; 


One comes out of 


all; ? all things submit to the Deity for the concord 
of the whole; even the unlike unites itself to God and 
becomes like; even that which appears to men an evil, 
is for them a good ;? and out of all things is produced 
that hidden harmony of the world with which the 


beauty of the visible cannot compare.* 


Tas S¢ mpoonyoplas metadau- 
Bavov da tas ths bAns, 3 fis 
Kex@pnke, WapadAdies. Here we 
have nothing to do with appella- 
tions at pleasure. Teichmiiller, 
N. Stud. i. 66 sq., thinks the dis- 
puted sentence can be explained 
without altering thetext, by making 
the subject to cuuuryf and dvoua- 
(era, Geds, Dy which is meant fire. 
For my part I cannot conceive, even 
from Heracleitus’s point of view, a 
god who becomes mixed with per- 
fumes. Ka@ 7Sovyv Teichmiller 
likewise translates ‘at pleasure.’ 

1 Plato, Soph. l. c., vide supra, 
p- 33, 2; ef. 252 B, where the dif- 
ference between Heracleitus and 
Empedocles is said to be that Em- 
pedocles represents these states of 
union and separationas alternating, 
and Heracleitus recognises in the 
separation itself a continual and 
contemporaneous union. 

2 Cf. p. 35. 1. 

8 Schol. Ven. ad Il. iv. 4: 3é- 
Aeuwot kal waxar Nuiv Seiva Soxet TS 
de Ce@G ovde TadTa Sewa ouvTEAct 
yap Gmavta 6 Oeds mpds apuoviay 
Tay (&AAwy fh Kal evidently only a 
different reading) dAwy oikovouav 
Ta Tuudépovta, Strep kal ‘HpdkAectos 
A€yel, @S TH wey Ges Kara TavTa Kal 
Slxac, &vOpwro be & wev &dika brrer- 


This is the 


Angact, & 5€ Sixaie. Cf. Hippocr. 
mw. Siait. c. 11: wavTa yap Sua, 
avouoa édyta’ Kal ovudopa mayTa, 
Sidg¢opa éoyta* Siadeyoueva ob Sia- 
Acyoueva, yvouny ExovTa, aypamova 
(speaking and not speaking, ra- 
tional and irrational, as the two 
main divisions of the wavra), tre- 
vavtios 6 tpomos ExaoTwy, dmodo- 
yotuevos ... . & ev ovv &vOpwrot 
éGecay, ovdéKoTe KaTa TwuTd Exe 
ovTe Gp0ads ote un dpOa@s* éxdoa SE 
Oeot Ebecay aiel dpO@s exer Kal Ta 
op0a Kal Ta wy Op0a TocovToy dia- 
gepe. (So Littré; preferably, 
Bernays, Heracl. 22: xe: xal ve 
6p0as Kal Ta wh OpOas. Tos. dia.) 
Cf. the quotations from Aristotle 
and Simplicius, p. 32; 33, 3. 

4 Plut. An. Procr. 27, 5, p. 
1026: apuovin yap apavns pavepns 
Kpelttwy Kad’ ‘HpdxAertov, ev ) Tas 
diapopas Kal tas EtepdTyTas 6 uLy- 
viev eds expule kal Kxaréducer, 
The first part of this fragment is 
also in Hippol. ix. 9: 6m de... 
adayvns 6 Gopatos ... éy TovTos 
Aéyer’ apuovla apayvns avepiis 
KpeltTwy. émaivel Kat mpofavuacer 
™pd TOD yiwwoKouEevov To &yvwoToV 
avTov Kal adpatoyv THs Suvduews, Ere 
dé eorw dpards avOp@mos .. . ev 
TovTois A€yer’ Bowy dWis akon ua- 
Onois, TattTa éyw Tporiméew, nar, 
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TouTéoTL TA OpaTa TAY GopdTwy... 
(c. 10) obrws ‘HpdkAerros ev ton 
polpa tiberar Kal Tima Ta eugari, 
Tois apaverw . . . Eat yap, pnoly, 
apuovin adavis avepis kpelttwr" 
kal’ dowry . MpoTmew, ov Ta 
apav7) mpoTriujoas. On the ground 
of this last quotation it is conjec- 
tured by Schuster (p. 24; in oppo- 
sition to him, vide Teichmiiller, NV. 
St. i. 154 sqq.) that the words of 
Heracleitus ran thus: és ti yap 
apuovin apavis pavepis KpeitTwr ; 
‘Why should an invisible harmony 
be better than a visible?’ But 
acute as this conjecture is, it can- 
not be substantiated by the text of 
Hippolytus, if we consider this in 
its whole context. As the words 
apuovin, &c., are quoted,c. 9, with- 
out éor1, and as these words cannot 
be taken to mean that the invisible 
is better than the visible, Hippo- 
lytus cannot (as I wrongly admitted 
to be possible in the Jenaer L. T. 
1875, Art. 83) have had the inter- 
rogative és ti, but merely @or: in 
his text of Heracleitus. Nor are 
we forced by the passage in ec. 10 
to the theory of another text; for 


he does not here conclude, as we. 


should expect from Schuster’s 
reading, that the visible was pre- 
ferred by Heracleitus to the in- 
visible, but that both are made 
equal: since at one time he calls 
the apuovin apavys the better, and 
at another he gives the preference 
to the dowy bs, &e. That this 
conclusion is false is quite clear, 
but we are not justified in disallow- 
ing the employment of the passage 
in c. 9, because of the ‘ want of 
understanding’ that it evinces. 
However Hippolytus may have 
misinterpreted the words of Hera- 
cleitus, the use which he makes of 
them shows how he read the pas- 
sage, and refutes the theory accord- 
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ing to which he makes the same 
passage in one of the two quota- 
tions, immediately succeeding one 
another, express the contrary of 
what it is said to express in the 
other. This theory seems the more 
inadmissible, since Plutarch en- 
tirely agrees with the first citation 
of Hippolytus, and with the read- 
ing of €or: in the second. I cannot 
endorse Schuster’s judgment that 
the ‘obscure account’ in Plut. /. ¢. 
can have no weight in opposition 
to the ‘clear testimony’ of Hippo- 
lytus. The only thing that seems 
to me clear in Hippolytus is that in 
his quotation in c. 9, he coincides 
with Plutarch. That which Schus- 
ter calls Hippolytus’s clear testi- 
mony which refutes Plutarch, is, 
in fact, only his own conjecture, 
which is supported neither by tbe 
MS. of Hippolytus, nor by the con- 
nection of the passage. On the 
other hand, Plutarch’s statement 
concerning what he had read in 
Heracleitus (and nothing else is in 
question here) is not in the least 
obscure ; it is perfectly evident that 
he only found in Heracleitus the 
assertion that the invisible har- 
mony is better than the visible ; 
and not the question, ‘ Why should 
the invisible harmony be better 
than the visible?’ Plutarch fur- 
ther says of the appovia avepi, 
that God has hidden in it the d:a- 
opal and érepétnres; these ex- 
pressions certainly do not belong 
to Heracleitus, nor does Plutarch 
cite them as belonging to him. 
But that some Heracleitean sen- 
tence was floating in Plutarch’s 
mind (probably some words in 
connection with the double har- 
mony)—we see from Philo, Qu. in 
Gen. iv. 1, p. 287 Auch. : arbor est 
secundum Heraclitum natura nos- 
tra, que se obducere atque abscondere 
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divine law to which all things are subject,' the dim 
whose decrees nothing in the world can transgress ; * 


amat. ‘The tree’ does not. indeed, 
belong, as Schuster thinks (/7. 74, 
p. 198,* Nature loves to hide her- 
self, like a tree;’ Teichmiiller fol- 
lows him, N. Stud. i. 183), to the 
citation from Heracleitus ; it refers 
to the tree previously mentioned 
by Philo, the oak of Mamre, Gen. 
xviii. 1, which is allegorised in 
this way ; and if it appears other- 
wise in our Latin text, the two 
translators, or one of them, must 
be answerable for it. (The 
Armenian text, as I am informed 
by Petermann, stands literally 
thus: ‘The tree, according to 
Heracleitus our nature, loves to 
conceal and to hide itself.’) The 
proposition which is supported by 
Themistoeles, Or. v. 69 b (ptors de 
Kal’ ‘HpdkaA. KkovrrecOa pidel, simi- 
larly in the second recension of Or. 
v. or xii. 159 b), and by Philo, De 
Prof. 476 C; Julian, Or. vii. 216 
C (Strabo x. 3, 9, p. 467, does not 
belong to this) that nature kyi7- 
TecGar Kal naTadver@a mire? The 
words added by Themistocles (in 
both places) kal xpd tis picews 6 
TIS puoEews Snusoupyds, are evidently 
not taken from Heracleitus (Las- 
salle i. 24, is inclined to think 
they are; so is Schuster, 316, 1, 
but the passages he adduces in 
support of this view from the 
writings of the Stoic and Neo- 
Platonic period are not convincing 
to me). From all this it is clear 
that the visible harmony can 
neither, with Schleiermacher (p. 
71), be considered to mean the ele- 
ments (while theinvisible harmony 
refers to organic beings); nor with 
Lassalle (i. 97 sqq.), the ‘ veiled 
and internally hidden harmony of 


the universe,’ which is not visible ; 
still less, however, can we agree 
with Plutarch, who describes the 
&puovia davepa, not (as Lassalle 
says) as hidden, but, on the con- 
trary, as that in which the apuovia 
adavys conceals itself. The znvisi- 
ble harmony must be the same as 
nature, who hides herself: the 
inner regularity of Being and Be- 
coming; and by the visible har- 
mony must be meant either the 
external phenomenon of this re- 
gularity, or musical harmony in 
particular; sothat the sense would 
then be: ‘The inner harmony of 
the world is more glorious than 
any concord of tones.’ Schuster 
connects into one fragment the 
words on the visible and invisible 
harmony with those which Hippo- 
lytus further quotes, dxovwy dis, 
&e.; but the manner in which 
Hippolytus mentions the two state- 
menis does not justify this; and 
the sense of the words (as we have 
explained it above) makes such a 
connection impossible. 

1 Fr. 123; Stob. Floril. in. 
84: tpépovTat yap TavTes of avOpw- 
Tivol vouot bd Evds TOU Belov, Kpa- 
TéeL yap ToToUTOY bKdoov eBEAet Kar 
éfapKéet Tact Kal weprylveTa, 

2 Fr, 64; Plut. De Evil. 11, p. 
604: Ais yap ovx vrepBhoeTa 
mérpa, Ono 6 ‘“Hpdxrerros: ef Se up, 
*Epivydes wiv Aixns émitovpor ekevpy 
govotv, Somewhat differing from 
this, zhid. De Is. 48, p. 370: fAov 
dé [sc. ‘HpaxAertos pnaly] un bwep- 
Bhoer bau ToUS TpoTnKovTas Bpous* ei 
dé uh, yA@rras wiv Bikns érikovpous 
eteuphoew. Instead of “Epiwvves 
and the unintelligible yA@TrTa 
Bernays (Heracl. 15; Rh. Mus, ix. 
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the dependence or necessity. by which all things are 
ruled.!. The same universal order, conceived as efficient ? 


259, 3) conjectures Avoca to have 
been the word used by Heracleitus. 
Lassalle, i. 351 sqq., defends yA@r- 
Tat, and ‘supports his reading by 
Philostratus, Apoll. 1. 25, 2, who 
mentions four images of birds 
(tvyyes), reminding us of divine 
retribution, named from the @eav 
yA@Gtra of the Magi; and he 
thinks that he has hereby proved 
not only that the handmaidens of 
Dike were called ‘ tongues’ among 
the Persians, but that Heracleitus 
was acquainted with the religious 
doctrines and symbols of the Magi. 
This is certain!y a mistake; for 
even if pictures of the wryneck 
as symbolical of ‘respice finem’ 
were used by the Persians and 
called the tongues of the gods, it 
would not follow that the Erinnyes 
were called tongues of the gods or 
simply yA@rra. But even Ber- 
nays’s suggestive conjecture has to 
be given up; for Schuster, p. 184, 
and previously Hubmann (ef. 
Schuster, p. 357), propose KA@éas 
for yAérras (the spinners, the 
Moire, who, as goddesses of Death, 
know how to find the sun when it 
would overstep the measure of 
their life). Cf. further concerning 
dikn, Orig. c. Cels. vi. 42 (vide sup. 
p. 32,1), and what is quoted p. 26, 
1, from Cratylus. Clemens, Strom. 
iv. 478 B, Aikns dvoua ovk dy H5e- 
cav, does not seem to belong here. 

1 Plut. Plac. i. 27: ‘Hpdka. 
tayta Kal’ eiuappéevny, Thy 5€ avThy 
imapxew Kal avayKny. So Theodo- 
ret, Cur. Gr. Aff. vi. 18, p. 87; 
Diog. ix. 7; Stob. i. 58; supra; 
Stob. i. 178 (Plac. i. 28): ‘Hpa- 
KAeT, ovolay eiuapuévns amepaive- 
To Adyov Toy 51a ovclas Tov wayTbs 


diqkovra, attn & earl 7d aidepier 
cama, oTépua THs TOU TayTds yevEe- 
Tews Kal TEpLOdoU MET POV TETAYMEYTS. 
nmavra 5€ Kal? eiuapueyny, thy 8 
auT hy bmdpxew avaryKny’ ypaper your" 
tort yap eiuapuevn mavtws. Here 
there is a break in the text which 
is the more to be regretted, as 
Heracleitus’ own words are about 
to follow, whereas what goes before 
has such a Stoical sound that it is 
of little consequence to us whether 
the words from atrn to yevéoews 
are (according to Schleiermacher's 
conjecture, p. 74) an interpolation 
relating to ovoia, or not. If the 
text, as I believe, is in its right 
order, the meaning would be this: 
he explained the eiuapuevn as the 
Adyos, which permeates the matter 
of the world (the a@épiov c@ua), as 
the orépua, &e. Simpl. Phys. 6, 
a: ‘HpdkAertos 5€ moet Kal (cf. as 
to this reading, Schleiermacher, p. 
76) taki Tid Kal ypovoy wpitmevov 
THS TOU KdcMoU METABOATS KATA TiVG 
eluapuevny avdykenv. Cf. ap. Ps. 
Hippocr. 7. d:arr. 1. 4 sq. (vide sup. 
p. 7, 2; 15, 1, the expressions) 6 
avaykny Oelnv, Thy wempwmervnu 
potpnv, and Plut. An. Procr. 27, 2. 
p- 1026: hv eiwapuevny of moddAol 
KaAonot . . . ‘HpakAertos 6€ maAlv- 
Tpotov apuovinv Kéopou, etc., ibid. 
De Ei, c. 9, p. 388. But here we 
cannot be certain how much is 
taken from Heracleitus. 

2 Fr, 24: Diog. ix. 1: elva 
yap ty To copbdy, énleracba yyaunv 
fre of éyxuBepyvnoe: mavta (Neut. 
plur.) 5:& wavtwy. Instead of the 
senseless of éyxuB. Schleiermacher 
conjectures, p. 109 (cf. Lassalle, 1. 
334 sq.), om kuBepynoet, Bernays, 
Rh. Mus. ix. 252 s8q., olaxi¢e, 
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force, is called the world-ruling wisdom, the Aoyos,! 


Schuster, p. 66, ofm re kuvBeprjcer, 
or oin (om te) KuBepyjca, and 
kuBepvGy is often found in asimilar 
connection, with Heracleitus and 
others, as Schuster and Lassalle 
prove. Fr. 14; Orig. ¢. Cels. vi. 
12: 700s yap avOpdémeov pev o%K 


exe: yveunv, Getov 5 Exer. Plut. 
De Is. 76: 7 5& G@oa . . . iors 


&AAws Te €omakey aroppony Kal wor- 
pay €k TOU PpovotyTos, drws KuBepva- 
Tat Td) ovpmay, Kad’ ‘HpaxAertov. 
Instead of &AAws te, Schleierma- 
cher, p. 118, here reads &AAoGev ; 
Bernays, Rhein. Mus. ix. 255: 
Guvoti. Only the expression 7d 
@povody bmws KuBepvata Td oiumrav 
is to be considered Heracleitean (it 
appears to me too well attested to 
be affected by the observations of 
Heinze, which will be discussed 
infra, p. 45, n.); the &mroppon and 
Kotpa have quite a Stoic sound. 

! On the Logos of Heracleitus, 
ef. Heinze, Die Lehre vom Logos in 
d. Gr. Phil. 9 sqq.; Schuster, p. 
18 sqq. Teichmuller, NV. Stud. i. 
167. That Heracleitus designated 
the reason that works in the world, 
among other names by that of the 
Logos, cannot be actually proved 
from Fr. 3 (sup. p. 7, 2), but the 
truth to which the whole world 
bears witness, approximates to the 
conception of reason inherent in 
the world. F7r.7; Sext. Math. vii. 
133, is less doubtful: 6d de 
erecOa TH Evv@. TOV Adyou SE edyTos 
Evvod Céovow oi ToAAO) ws idlav €xov- 
Tes ¢pévnoiy (as if in their opinions 
they had a private reason of their 
own). By the Adyos «owds, in 
opposition to the id/a ppévnais, can 
only be meant Reason as the com- 
mon principle; and this it is, so 
far as it makes laws that are bind- 
ing onthe whole world. Schuster’s 


explanation of the Adyos as the 
‘speech of the visihle world,’ is 
founded ontwo presuppositions, viz., 
that Fr. 7 stood in immediate con- 
nection with the third fragment 
discussed p. 7, 2, and that in that 
fragment Adyos meant the ‘ speech 
of Nature.’ Of these suppositions, 
the former cannot be proved, and 
the latter, as above remarked, is 
very unlikely. The xowds Adyos 
must surely mean essentially the 
same with Heracleitus as with his 
successors, the Stoics (cf. Part ut. 
a, 126, 2, second edition). When, 
therefore, Sextus, /. ¢. and viii. $ 
explains the cords Adyos by means 
of Ta Kown pawvdueva, he is rightly 
opposed by Lassalle, ii. 284, and 
wrongly defended by Schuster. p. 
23. Sextus himself, vii. 132, had 
previously explained the Adycs as © 
the @etos Adyos. Reason appears as 
something objective, and different 
from the thought of the individual, 
since we find in Fr. 79, Hippol. 
ix. 9: odK €uov, GAAG TOU Ad-you (so 
Bernays, Rh. Mus. ix. 255, and 
afterwards generally for déyuaros) 
a&kovoavtas duoAroyecty cody éatty, 
év mavra eidevan (ef. p. 45, m.); but 
the interpretation ‘not listening to 
me, but to the speech as such, the 
contents of the speech, the reasons ’ 
(cf. Schuster, 83, 228) is also ad- 
missible. On the other hand, in the 
definitions quoted in the previous 
note and at p. 31, 2, from Stobzeus, 
of the ciuapyévn, the Adyos is no 
doubt taken from the Stoic termi- 
nology; ap. Clem. Strom. v. 599 C, 
the diouady Adyos Kai eds is not 
found, as Lassalle thinks (11. 60), 
in the citation from Heracleitus, 
but in the interpretation by the 
Stoics of Heracleitus’s words ; this 
interpretation itself is very inexact, 
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Zeus or the Deity '—and so far as it produces the end- 
less series of cosmical periods, and of the varying con- 
ditions dependent on them, the Aéon.? All these concep- 
tions signify with Heracleitus one and the same thing,’ 
and the world-forming force as active subject is not 
here distinguished from the universe and the universal 


order.? 


and is expressly described by 
Clemens as an addition of his own 
(Suv dmer yap Aevyet, ‘ the meaning of 
his statement is’). Also in Mar- 
cus Aurelius, iv. 46 (vide sup. p. 
8, 2.), it is the Stoic who adds to 
the words, @ maAtora dinvek@s dui- 
Aodat Adyw, these: T@ TA OAa Siol- 
kovrvtt, Originally scarcely more 
was intended by them than by the 
parallel passage: oi: Ka@ jjuépav 
eykvpovot, that which is constantly 
presented to the eyes ofmen. Las- 
salle, ii. 63, thinks he has dis- 
covered in Fr. 48, vide inf. p. 65, 1, 
the pre-existence of the Logos, but 
we shall find that Adyos here means 
nothing more than relation. To 
sum up the results of the whole: 
Heracleitus taught indeed that 
Reason ruled in the world, and 
called this universal Reason the 
Adyos, but the concept of Adyos was 
not nearly so prominent with him 
as with the Stoics. Lassalle’s ex- 
position requires to be essentially 
limited in reference to this; his 
conjectures as to the connection of 
this doctrine with the Zoroastrian 
dogma of the word of Creation and 
of law, find no support (as Heinze, 
p. 56, acknowledges) in the sayings 
of Heracleitus ; for these presup- 
pose nothing that transcends the 
Greek language and the Greek 
ideas. 

1 Besides what is quoted supra, 


This force, however, also coincides with the 


p- 19, 3; 32,1; 38, 1; ef Fr. 140; 
Clem. Strom. v. 604 A: €y 7d 
gopdy movvov A€yerOa eOeAcr Kal 
ovk OAc (oder odk €6. Kk, €0.) Znvds 
ovvoua. I cannot here discuss the 
interpretations of these words by 
Bernays, Rh. Mus. ix. 256; Schus- 
ter 345, and others. To me the 
best interpretation seems to be 
this: ‘One thing, the only wise, 
wills and also wills not to be 
named by the name of Zeus.’ It 
wills to be named so because in 
truth it is that which we honour 
under that name; but it also wills 
not, because with this name pre- 
sentations are connected which are 
not consistent with that primitive 
essence. That the form Znyvds is 
chosen instead of Aids, to indicate 
its derivation from (jv, I agree 
with other writers in thinking 
probable; but do not lay any great 
stress upon it. 

? Cf. the quotations on p. 19, 3. 
What Heracleitus says about the 
/Eon, perhaps gave occasion to the 
assertion of /Enesidemus (or Sex- 
tus), that the statement that time 
is identical with the mp@rov cama 
(discussed in Part wi. b, 24) 
emanated from Heracleitus. 

’ For example the méAeuos is 
called sometimes Zeus, sometimes 
dixn, and the Aon is explained as 
Zeus, and Snusoupyds. 

4 The modern commentators on 
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primitive matter of the world; the Deity or the law of 


the Heracleitean philosophy are 
not quite agreed as to how Hera- 
cleitus conceived the reason ruling 
in the world. According to Ber- 
nays, Fh. Mus. ix. 248 sqq., he 
conceived it as conscious intelli- 
gence. Lassalle (i. 325, 335 sqq., 
et passim) sees in it only the objec- 
tive law of reason; and Heinze 
(Lehre vom Logos, 28 sqq.), agree- 
ing with chee (Die Erkenntniss- 
theorie Plato's, i. 8 sq.) comes to 
a similar eticion Lastly, 
Teichmuller (N. Studien, i. 181 
sqq.), differing from both views, is 
of opinion that self-consciousness 
cannot be separated from Hera- 
cleitus’s world-ruling wisdom ; but 
Heracleitus, as J assume, not 
only did not discriminate as yet 
between subjective and objective 
reason, but represented this reason 
as subject to an alternation of 
sleep and waking, of weaker and 
stronger actuality ; as to any per- 
sonality in regard to it, it never 
occurred to him atall. This last 
proposition is certainly not com- 
patible with the self-consciousness 
which Teichmiiller recognises in 
Heracleitus’s world-ruling wisdom; 
for where self-consciousness is, there 
is also personality, whether the 
word be used or not, and whether 
the characteristics which belong to 
the conception of personality be 
present in more or less force. Nor 
is there any proof of the theory 
that Heracleitus believed the self- 
consciousness of the divine Adyos 
to be sometimes extinguished and 
again revived; this follows as 
little in the doctrine of Heracleitus 
from the analogy of alternating 
cosmical conditions, as in the doc- 
trine ofthe Stoics. If he conceived 
the divine wisdom as a self-con- 


scious thinking, he must have sup- 
posed it always to be such; for he 
describes it as the del(wor (vide, 
supra, p. 22,1), the uh Sivoy (supra, 
p- 25, 2), the all-governing power, 
which even in the present state of 
the world, despite the partial trans- 
mutation of the primitive fire into 
other substances,is not extinguished. 
That Heracleitus, however, defined 
the world-ruling wisdom as self- 
conscious, could only be affirmed 
or denied if we were sure that he 


_had ever proposed to himself the 


question of its self-consciousness. 
But thisis highly improbable. He 
speaks of the intelligence which 
rules all things, of the divine 
wisdom (vide supra, p. 42, 2), of the 
un dSdvov from which nothing is 
hidden; he says in Fr. 79 (vide 
supra, p.43, 2.) €v mavra eidévar ; we 
have no occasion to change eidévar 
for eiva: (as in the Oxford edition 
of Hippolytus, Lassalle, i. 339, 
Heinze, p. 28 sq.); for eiSévas in 
this place expresses nothing more 
than the other passages we have 
just been considering, or than the 
@v copby, Fr. 140 (p. 44,1). But 
though these conceptions, founded 
on human self-consciousness,contain 
implicitly the character of personal 
self-conscious thought, it is not to 
be supposed that Heracleitus saw 
this clearly, or that he expressly 
said to himself. the Reason that 
rules the world must be conceived 
as a personality ; had he said so, 
he could not possibly have con- 
ceived it at the same time as the 
substance through the transmuta- 
tions of which all things come into 
existence. The question, indeed, of 
the personality of the primitive 
essence in this sense was never 
raised in the ancient philosophy 
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the universe is not separated from the primitive fire ;' 
the primitive essence forms all things out of itself, by 
its own power, according to the law inherent in it. 
Our philosopher’s theory of the universe is therefore the 
most outspoken pantheism ;” the divine essence by the 


(which has not even a word to 
express ‘ personality’)—nor in the 
other sense, until the time of Car- 
neades and Plotinus; and conse- 
quently we find not unfrequently 
that thought, knowledge, reason,and 
so furth, are attributed to natures 


which we from our point of view. 


could not conceive as personalities. 
So it is with Heracleitus. He re- 
cognises in the world a reason 
which guides and penetrates all 
things, and he ascribes predicates 
to this reason which we could 
only ascribe to a personal being ; 
but he is wanting, not merely in 
the more definite conception of 
personality, but even in the dis- 
crimination of reason from matter. 
Anaxagoras was the first to sepa- 
rate them definitely and on prin- 
ciple; and to this the celebrated 
passage relates in Metaph. i. 3, 
984 b, 15, where Aristotle says 
that Anaxagoras first perceived in 
vods the cause of the order in 
nature, which (as Teichmiller, 189 
sq., rightly observes in opposition 
to Heinze, /.c. 35 sq.) cannot serve 
as a proof that Heracleitus did 
not ascribe knowledge to the Deity. 
As in this passage, the God of 
Xenophanes is not alluded to, be- 
cause he is not introduced as a 
principle that explains nature 
(atriws Tod Kéopov), so the yroun 
of Heracleitus is passed over, be- 
cause it is not opposed to matter 
as an independent principle. 

1 Vide supra, p. 22,1,2; 31, 2; 
Clemens Coh. 42 C: 1d mip Gedy 


tmetAnpatov"Immacos ... kal... 
‘Hpdeka. Hippol. Refut. ix.10: Aéyer 
dé Kal ppdvimoy TodTO Elva Td TUp Kal 
THs Stoiknoews TOV bAwY alTiov’ KaAET 
dé adTd xpnopoavvny Kal Kdépov" xpno- 
oovyn S€ éeoriv H Siakdounots Kar’ 
avrov, 7 5€ exmipwos Kdpos. Sext. 
Math. vii. 127. Wide inf. p. 82, 1. 
Heracleitus held the mepiexov to 
be rational, and thought the @etos 
Aéyos came into man through the 
breath. On account of this identity 
of fire with the Deity, the south as 
the starting point of light and heat 
is called the sphere of bright Zeus, 
Fr. 86; Strabo i. 6, p. 3: nets yap 
kal éorépas Tépuata n &pKTos, Kal 
Gytiov THs a&pktov ovpos ‘aidpiou 
Aids. I cannot give any more 
exact interpretation of these words. 
Schuster, 257 sq., understands by 
ovpos aidpiov Aids the south pole; 
but Teichmiller rightly objects 
that we cannot expect to find this 
conception with Heracleitus. He 
himself thinks that by odpos, Arc- 
turus is meant; but odpos aiOptov 
Avs would be a strange designa-- 
tion in that case, and how far 
Arcturus can be called one of the 
boundary points between morning 
and evening is uot at all clear. The 
words assert nothing more than 
that north and south lie between 
east and west; and the odpos 
aifpiov Ads only signifies the re- 
gion of light. 

2 In this pantheistic sense we 
must understand the anecdote re- 
lated by Aristotle, Part. An. i. 5, 
645 a, 16, namely, that Heracleitus 
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necessity of its nature is constantly passing over into 
the changing forms of the finite, and the finite abides 
only in the divine, which in undivided unity is the 
substance, cause and law of the world. 


2. Cosmology. 


Ir we enquire further how, in the beginning of our 
world, the transition of the primitive essence into 
derived existence was accomplished, we are told that, 
according to Heracleitus, fire was first changed by the 
Divine Creative Reason into air, and then into moisture, 
which is as it were the seed of the world; from this the 
earth arises, and the sky and all that they contain.’ 
Here we cannot help seeing the influence of the physical 
doctrine of the Stoics, which, for the very reason that 
it professed to be merely a reproduction and elucidation 
of Heracleitus’s doctrine, has so greatly biassed and 
confused the views of subsequent writers in regard 
to the latter.2 So much, however, is certain: that, 


ealled out to strangers who had 
scruples about visiting him in his 
kitchen: eiotévat OupSodvtas, eivat 
yap Kal éevravda Beovs. Cf. Diog. 
ix. 7: mavta Wuxey eiva: Kal Sarud- 
voy TANpN. 

1 Clem. Strom. v. 599 sqq. D. 
That Heracleitus held the world to 
be underived is shown by Fr. 46 
(p. 22, 1), that he held it also to be 
derived by Fr. 47: unvve ta ém- 
pepdueva (Fr. 47): ‘‘ rupds tporal 
tpa@tov OdAacca’ Oaddoons Se 7d 
bey Fuiou yj Td SE Husov mpnorhp.” 
duvduer yap Aéye (vide p. 44, 7.), 
b7t mip bd Tov SdioikodyTos Ad-you 
kat Geo Ta oUurravTa 5: aepos TpeE- 
mera: eis bypby Td &s orépua Tis 


diakoounoews, 6 Kade OdAaccay, ex 
5€ rovTou abs ylverat y7j Kal ovpayds, 
Kal Ta éumepiexdueva, Concerning 
monotnp, cf. p. 23, 1. 

? In Clemens’s commentary on 
the words of Heracleitus we must 
refer the following expressions to 
the doctrine and terminology of 
the Stoics: Adyos Kal Beds TA otp- 
mayta d:01Knay, on which ef, p. 44, 7. ; 
onépua THS Siaxogunoews ; also the 
addition 5” aépos, which is perpetu- 
ally recurring in Stoic writings, 
and was required by the Stoic 
doctrine of the elements (ef. 
Part m1. a, 136,'4, 137, 2, 169, 1, 
second edition), but has no place in 
the language of Heracleitus, and 
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according to Heracleitus, in the formation of the world,! 
the primitive fire was first changed into water or sea ; 
and from this, by means of a second transformation 
developing itself in opposite directions, came on the 
one hand the solid element, the earth; and on the 
other the warm and volatile element, the hot wind ;? 
a theory which makes the relation between Heracleitus 
and Thales the same as that between Thales and 
Anaximander,® who was, of all the older Ionians, the 
philosopher with whom Heracleitus was most closely 


allied. 


We are told nothing more, however, about his 


opinion concerning the formation of the world. 
The three forms assumed by the primitive essence 


contradicts (as will presently be 
shown) his theories on the transi- 
tion of substances into one another. 
Among the Stoics we find in the 
formula tpowh mupds 6: aépos eis 
vdwp that ¢ aépos always occurs 
as an interpolation; and in none 
of our authorities is it said ‘ fire 
is changed into air, and air into 
water. This circumstance seems 
to indicate that an older exposi- 
tion must have been in use, in 
which only the transition of fire 
into water is spoken of, as in the 
47th fragment of Heracleitus. 

1 T agree with Schuster (p. 148 
sq.) that Fr. 47 treats of the ori- 
gin of the world from the primitive 
fire and not, as it has been thought, 
since Schleiermacher, of the trans- 
mutation of the elements in the 
world. For we have no reason to 
mistrust the assertion of Clemens 
that Fr. 47 referred to the forming 
of the world, and was connected 
with Fr. 46 (sup. p. 22,1). (In 
the émepdueva, however, there is 
no ‘immediate’ connection with 


Fr. 46.) The Placita also, in the 
passage quoted p. 28, 2, refer to a 
description by Heracleitus of the 
formation of the world, though 
they contain a wrong accourt of it, 
viz., that through the separation of 
the grossest portions from fire, 
earth was first formed; from earth 
water, and from water air. The 
second part of this exposition is 
derived from the Stoie doctrine of 
the elements (Part 1. a, 169, 1), 
but that earth should proceed im- 
mediately from fire is contrary 
even to the theory of the Stoies. 

? This does not mean that the 
one half of the sea was to be earth 
and the other fire, so that nothing 
more would remain of it ; the words 
Oardoons d€, &ec., assert only that 
the sea includes (potentially) in 
itself earth and fire in equal parts, 
so that both might equally proceed 
from it. Cf. Teichmiller, N. Stud. 
i. 54 sq. ; 

8 Cf. concerning him, vol. i. 250 
sq.; concerning the similar view of 
Xenophanes, vol. i. p. 569. 
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in the beginning are regarded by Heracleitus in the 
present condition of the world as the limits between 
which the alternation of substances, the rotation of Be- 
coming and decay moves. He denominates the change 
(as Diogenes says!) as the way upwards and downwards, 
and supposes the world to originate in this way. Fire, 
he said, changes by condensation into water, and water 
into earth; earth on the other hand becomes fluid and 
changes into water, from the evaporation of which 
almost all other things are derived. The former of 
these processes he called the way downwards, the latter 
the way upwards. This exposition cannot,? like the 
fragment in Clemens, apply to the genesis of the world, 
but only to the transmutation of matter in the world at 
the present time.? This is what Plato means by the 


1 ix. 8, according to the quota- passeson to another point. No more 
tion on p. 78,1: Kal rHy weraBodAnv can be concluded from the words toy 
6dbv dyw kdtw Tév Te KécmoY yivecOa . KdoMoY yivecOau KaTa TavTHY. For], 
kata TavTny. muKvotuevoy ‘yap 7) Kata Ta’rny refers not only to the 
mip étvypatverOa: cuvotduevdy te 6dds Kkatw but to the 6dds dyw Kdtw: 
ylvecba Swp, rnyvimevoy 5 7d t5wp the previous context speaks of this 
eis yiv TpéwecOa’ Kai tavTny 6ddv as one simple way, not of two 
ém) 7d KaTw civat Aeyer. Tadw 7 ways, 60ds &vw and 65ds KaTw; ac- 
avrny [1]. ad] thy yay xeioOa €— Hs cording to Schuster, however, only 
Td Bdwp yiver@at, ek Se tovrov7d what is said of the 63ds Karw (mv- 
Aoima, oxedbv mavtTa emt Thy ava- Kvotmevov . .. A€yet) applies to 
Ovuutaciw avd-ywv Thy ard Tis Oaddt- the making of the world, and what 
cms. aitnd cory 7 én) 7d Gvwd5ds. follows applies to its destruction. 
yiverOau 5 avabvuidoess,ete.(p. 52,2.) 2. The persistent use of the present 
2 As Schuster believes, 155 sq. forms, ylvec@a:, efvypaiveo@a, etc., 
: shows decidedly that something 
3 Schuster indeed thinks itis now going on is alluded to, not 
clear from the connection that here something that formerly happened. 
also the formation of the world is 3. The formation of the universe 
intended. But Diogenes has al- would be very inadequately de- 
ready completed his observations scribed in the words which Schus- 
on Heracleitus’s doctrine of the ter points out, for nothing is said 
origin and conflagration of the of the formation of the heavens 
world in the previous words (p. (cf. p. 47,1). 4. The words waaw 
77, 1,2); with kal thy petaBoarny he 7’ ad thy viv, etc., cannot possibly 
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way downward and the way upward,’ and later writers 
without exception ? who comment on the meaning of the 
expression take the same view. We have, moreover, 
an observation of Heracleitus himself on the vicissitudes 
of matter, and the principal forms which he supposes it 
to assume, and this entirely agrees with the statement 
of Diogenes. ‘For souls,’ he says, ‘it is death to be- 
come water, and for water it is death to become earth , 
but water comes from earth, and souls from water.’ 3 
Schuster would refer this sentence to living beings only, 
whose souls are continually forming themselves from 
the watery constituents of their body, and again re- 
solving themselves into those constituents ; just as the 
latter are constantly changing from water to earth, and 
from earth back again to water.* But this inter- 
pretation contradicts the unanimous testimony of our 
witnesses, which we have the less reason to doubt, since 


1 Phileb. 43 A. The wise 


contain a description of the ékmd- 
maintain that our body can never 


peots, for it is said the rest came 


out of the water, which is almost 
entirely to be explained by the 
evaporation of the earth and of the 
water. Schuster therefore reads: 
éx 8 tovrov Td Tdp, TH AolTa 
oxeddv, ete. But this alteration of 
the text would only be allowable, 
if the received text would bear no 
admissible construction. It makes, 
however, very good sense, though 
not the same that Schuster ascribes 
to it; whereas in his reading, the 
simple thought that fire arises from 
water by the evaporation of the 
water would be expressed by the 
confused and obscure expression Ta 
Aouad oxeddv mdvta, etc. What 
ean be meant by Aoma madvta? 
Fire is the only thing which. in the 
conflagration of the world, still 
continues to arise from water. 


be in a state of rest. del yap 
dnavta &vw Te Kal Kdtw pet. There 
is no question here of the origin 
and destruction of the world, but 
simply of the mutation of things 
in the world. 

2K. g. Philo. De Altern. M. 
958 A: Ta orolxeia ToD Kéomou 
i ae doAtx evovTa (traversing 
a ddALxos, that is, a path returning 
into itself) del Kat thy adbrny dddv 
&vw Kal KdTw guvEX@s duelBovTa, as 
Heracleitus expresses it (vide fol- 
lowing note). Max. Tyr. 41, 4: 
meTaBoAny dps cwudrwy Kal yeve- 
cews, GAAaryHY bdav tyw Ka) KaTw 
kata Toy “HpdKAeitor. 

8 Fr, 89; sup. p. 24, 2. 

+ Loe. cit. 268 sq., 157, 165. 

5 Philo, loc. cit. 958 C, adduces 
this passage in proof of his remark 
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we are told by Aristotle that Heracleitus denominated 
fire, which constitutes the substance of all things, as 
soul! We are, therefore, fully justified in maintaining 
that Heracleitus considered fire, water, and earth, as the 
fundamental forms which matter assumed in its trans- 
formation. Some of the later authors indeed try here 
to introduce four elements by interpreting ‘ the soul’ 
of Heracleitus as air, or regarding it as intermediate 
between fire and water.? But this cannot out-weigh the 
distinct declaration of Heracleitus ; more especially 
since the general tendency of that period to misin- 
terpret the ancient philosophers on this point, was 
especially encouraged by the Stoic commentators, who 
could not resist identifying their own conceptions with 


those of MHeracleitus.? 


on the rotation of the elements, and 
Clemens, Strom. vi. 624 A, thinks 
that Heracleitus is here imitating 
some Orphic verses which he quotes, 
but which in truth rather imitate 
the language of Heracleitus in as- 
serting that from the Wwx7 comes 
water, from water earth, and vice 
versa. See the authors quoted in 
note 2, infra, who also refer the 
passage to the elements generally. 

1 Cf. p. 22, 4; 24, 1. 

2 Cf. Plut. De Hi. c. 18, p. 392, 
who thus gives the passage quoted 
above from Fr. 89: mupds @dvatos 
dépt yéveots Kal aepos Oavaros bdaTi 
yeveois. Also Philo, loc. cit., who 
thus explains it: Wuxhy yap oiduevos 
civa TO WvEDUA THY wey Gépos TEAEV- 
Thy yeveow Satos, Thy 8 aros 
yns wadw yéeveow aivittera. Max. 
Tyr. 41, 4; Schl. p. 285 R: G rip 
Tov ys Odvatov Kal anp GH Tov 
mupos Oavatov" fiwp (7 Toy aepos Pava- 
Tov, yj Tov Watos (which, however, 


For the 


same reason little 


is no longer attributed expressly 
to Heracleitus). Plut. Place. i. 3; 
vide sup. p. 28,2; Max. Tyr. 1. ¢. 
The last writer does not ascribe 
the four elements to Heracleitus, 
but says in his own name that fire 
passes into air, air into water, water 
into earth, and.earth again into 
fire. 

% Schuster, 157 sq., indeed be- 
lieves, and Teichmiiller (N. Stud. 
1. 62 sqq.) partly agrees with him. 
that Heracleitus in his doctrine of 
the elements did not omit the air. 
It seems to me, however, that there 
is no adequate proof of this. He- 
racleitus may very well have spoken 
when he had oceasion to do so, of 
the air (as I have said p. 38, 1, in 
regard to Fr. 67); but it does not 
follow that he reckoned it as one 
of the fundamental forms of matter 
—what we may call his elements. 
As Anaxagoras and Democritus 
represented the air as an assem- 
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importance is to be attached to the fact that some of 
the later representations speak of a direct transmuta- 


tion of fire into earth,! or of earth into fire.? 


blage of different kinds of substan- 
ces (vide inf. 815, 3, 708, third 
edition), so Heracleitus may have 
seen in it something intermediate 
hetween water and fire, a transi- 
tional form, oraseries of transitional 
forms. The fact that Plutarch in- 
troduces air into the passage from 
Heracleitus, discussed supra, p. 24, 
2; 51, 2, cannot weigh against the 
clear meaning of Heracleitus’s own 
words. If Ainesidemus substi- 
tuted air for fire as the primitive 
matter of Heracleitus (vide Part 
ut. b, 23), this can be explained (as 
shown, loc. cit.) without assuming 
that Heracleitus ascribed to air a 
similar part as to earth, water and 
fire. The opinion of Ainesidemus 
concerning Heracleitus’s primitive 
essence (which in any case is mis- 
taken) cannot be brought forward 
as a proof of this theory. 

1 Plut. Plac., loc. cat. 

PMas.. Cyr: ef, p. Od, 2. ain 
that sense we might understand 
Diog. ix. 9: ylvecOar avobumidces 
and re yns Kal OaddtTns, as mev 
Aaumpas kal Kabapas, &s St oKorevas: 
abgecOa 5€ Th mev Tp Hrd TAY Aau- 
mpav, Td 5€ vypdvy bd TaY ETEpwr. 
But this is not necessary. For 
even if Lassalle’s theory (ii. 99) 
that only the pure vapours rise 
from the sea, and only the dark and 
foggy vapours from the earth, as 
well as the opposite theory that 
the pure and clear vapours arise 
from the earth, and the dark from 
the sea, is contradicted by the fact 
(which Teichmiller points out, J), 
S/ud. 1.57) that the vapours arising 
from earth and sea are alike ob- 


Nor must 


scure, and though it might be more 
correct on that account to represent 
clear and dark vapours as rising 
both from earth and sea, this is 
not quite the point in question. 
For, in the first place, Diogenes is 
not saying that the earth, as this 
elementary body, changes into fiery 
vapours; yf here designates the 
land in contradistinetion to sea, 
with the exclusion of the water in 
the lakes, rivers, marshes, and the 
ground moist with rain. And 
secondly, it is a question whether 
the clear and dark vapours ascend 
at the same time side by side, and 
are not all at first dark and moist, 
becoming afterwards bright. The 
dark would then serve to feed the 
clouds, the bright would go to 
make the stars and the bright sky. 
Schleiermacher, p. 49 sq., defends 
the idea of a direct transformation 
of earth into fire, on the ground 
that Aristotle, whose meteorology 
appears to be essentially dependent 
on Heracleitus, speaks of a dry 
evaporation side by side with a 
moist; and, therefore, of a direct 
transition of earth into fire. But 
the dependence of Aristotle upon 
Heracleitus cannot be proved either 
in a general sense or in regard to 
this particular point. There is 
lastly not the smallest ground for 
the conjecture of Ideler (Arist. Me- 
teorol. i. 351) that Heracleitus 
may have borrowed the doctrine of 
the double evaporation from the 
Orphic poems; what is said by 
Plato, Crat. 402 B, and by Clemens, 
Strom. vi. 629, cannot be quoted in 
support of it. 
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we seek in Heracleitus a conception of the elements in 
the Empedoclean or Aristotelian sense;' his meaning 
is simply that the three kinds of matter mentioned 
above are the first manifestations of the primitive 
matter in its transformation—the first bodies, to which. 
all others may be reduced, and which are produced one 
from the other in the given order ;? and this regular 


‘1 Empedocles understands by 
his so-called elements (he himself, 
as is well known, does not use the 
word) invariable primitive sub- 
stances, which as such never pass 
over into each other. Aristotle 
makes his elements pass over into 
each other, but he does not derive 
them from any matter preceding 
them in time; for the mporn van 
has never existed as such; it is 
only the ideal presupposition of the 
elements, their common essence, 
that exists merely under these four 
forms. Heracleitus, on the con- 
trary, represents fire as existing for 
itself before the framing of the 
world, and only changing in course 
of time into water and earth. 

2 The question whether Herac- 
leitus, ‘in kindling wood for his 
hearth-fire, always reflected that 
this earth must change first into 
sea and then into mpnorvp, before 
it could rise into fire’ (Schuster, 
166), is one which the history of 


_ philosophy is not required to an- 


swer. He probably did not think 
every time he looked at the Cays- 
tros, that it was not the same 
river as before, nor torment himself 
at every draught of water as to 
whether the dryness of his soul 
would not suffer thereby. The 
only question which concerns us is 
this: how Heracleitus on his own 
presuppositions explained common 
phenomena like the burning of 


wood? If nothing has been told us 
on this subject we have no right 
therefore to disbelieve in those pre- 
suppositions. We certainly do not 
know how Heracleitus explained 
the burning of wood, nor even that 
he <ried to explain it. Jf he tried, 
the answer was not far to seek. 
He did not require (as Schuster 
thinks) to regard the wood abso- 
lutely as earth. He might consider 
that earth and water were mingled 
in it: that when it is consumed, 
the earth, so far as it does not 
change into water, remains behind 
as ashes. The remainder, together 
with the water contained in the 
wood, first changes into dark va- 
pour, then into light vapour, first 
into smoke, then into fire (which, 
according to Theophrastus, De Ign+, 
Fr. iii. 3, is burning smoke, and ac- 
cording to Arist. Meteor. ii. 2, 355 
a, 5,1s supposed by many physicists, 
as Diogenes, supra, p. 295, to be 
nourished by moisture). Here he 
had an explanation, which was not 
more inconsistent with appearances 
than many others, and accommo- 
dated itself admirably to his other 
theories. Or he might regard the 
burning as a coming forth of the 
fire contained in the wepiexor (vide 
inf. p. 81 sq.), and as an escape of 
the burning particles of wood into 
the zepiexov. Definite evidence con- 
cerning the scientific theories of a 
philosopher cannot be outweighed 
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progression is equally maintained on both sides, as he 


expresses in the sentence: 


way downwards is the same.! 


the way upwards and the 
This expression also 


shows us that change of substance is with Heracleitus 
likewise change of place; the nearer a body approaches 
to the fiery nature, the higher it rises; the farther 
removed it is from that nature, the lower it sinks; as 
even sensible observation would go far to prove.? 


by the impossibility of reconciling 
certain facts with those theories, 
so long as we are in ignorance 
whether and in what way the phi- 
losopher himself tried to reconcile 
them. Did Democritus and Plato 
regard wood as incombustible, be- 
cause according to their theory 
earth cannot be converted into fire ? 
vide infra, p. 708, 2, third edition, 
Part u1..a, 676, 2. 

* Fr. 82, ap. Hippocr. De Alim. 
1. 24 K; Tert. Adv. Marc. ii. 28, 
and more fully ap. Hippol. vide 
sup. p. 49,1; also p. 50, 1. Las- 
salle G. 128, 173 sqq.) is not con- 
tent with referring the upward and 
downward way to the stages of the 
elemental process, and the identity 
of the two ways to the sameness of 
these stages; he thinks the above 
proposition also means that the 
world is constant unity, constant 
adjustment of the two contradictory 
moments of Being and Nothing, of 
the tendency to vyéveois and to 
éxmipwois or negation. But this is 
to make the dark philosopher 
darker than he already is. There 
is no passage, either from or about 
Heracleitus, which warrants our 
understanding the é5ds &yw and 
Katw as anything except the way 
from earth to fire, and vice versd ; 
even in Diog. ix. 8 it is only Las- 
salle’s wrong translation (cf. the 


words quoted, p. 49, 1), which ex- 
plains wetaBoAy as the change into 
one another of the moAeuos and 
duoroyia, the moment that leads 
from Being to non-Being, and from 
non-Being to Being (vide also ii. 
246, and with another combination 
of the words, ii. 137). Diogenes 
himself never leaves us in any 
doubt as to the meaning of the ddds 
évw and kadtw. It isa singular ob- 
jection to make (/. c. 173 sq.) that 
the quality of the elementary stages 
of transmutation cannot be de- 
scribed as 600s pin. The way 
from fire through water to earth is 
the same as that from earth 
through water to fire, although the 
direction pursued in the one case 
is different from that pursued in 
the other. 

* That the way upward and 
downward does not involve any 
change of place I cannot admit. 
Lassalle attempts to prove this 
very diffusely (ii. 241-260), and 
Brandis (Gesch. d. Entw. 1. 68) 
agrees with him on the point. | 
Lassalle’s argument has little 
force : ‘ Motion upward and down- 
wards,’ he says, ‘is rectilinear : the 
motion of Heracleitus is circular’ 
(this is only true so far as he re- 
presents the transmutation of mat- 
ters under the figure of a circle) ; 
‘the sea lies deeper than the earth’ 
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The transformation of matter moves therefore in a 
circle; when its elementary nature has attained in 
earth its greatest distance from its primitive form, it 
returns through the earlier stages to its commencement. 
The uniformity and fixed order of this movement is the 
one thing that is permanent in the flux of the world’s 
life. Matter is incessantly changing its nature and its 
place, and consequently nothing, as to its material in- 
gredients, ever remains the same as it was before; 
everything is subject to a continual transformation, and 
therefore to a continual loss of its material parts, and 


(that is, than the terra firma, not 
deeper than the sea-bottom) ; ‘ but 
if we understand the 65ds aw as 
relating to place, it must be 
higher’ (an argument by which we 
might prove that Plato and Aris- 
totle knew nothing of the natural 
places of the elements); ‘in regard 
to place, the above and below, the 
way upward and the way downward 
are not identical’ (vide previous 
note and p. 16, 4). ‘Plato and 
Aristotle could not have been silent 
about the 650s &yw Katw, if this ex- 
pression had been used in a literal 
sense, and not merely as a figure.’ 
(Why not? Are they not silent 
about many conceptions of great 
importance in the system of Herac- 
leitus? Plato, however, does men- 
tion, Phileb. 43 A, the doctrine that 
everything constantly avw re kat 
Katw pet, and in Theet. 181 B, he 
says that this doctrine makes every- 
thing to be perpetually changing 
its place as well as its nature) ; 
‘Diog. ix. 8 sq. does not speak of 
any graduated motion in regard to 
place’ (see preceding note). ‘Aris- 
totle, Phys. vill. 3, expressly denies 
that &vw and Karw are to be under- 


stood in regard to place’ (this is 
not the case; if it were so he would 
also expressly deny that Heraclei- 
tus taught the perpetual transmu- 
tation of matter) ; ‘ Ocellus (i. 12) 
places the d:éfo50s kata rémoy and 
kata petaBoAyv in opposition to 
each other. How weare to under- 
stand by &w anything except up- 
wards with reference to space; or 
by «at» anything but downwards, 
Lassalle does not explain. It is 
obvious that the ancient writers, 
one and all, who mention the doc- 
trine of Heracleitus, understood it 
in the way that has hitherto been 
customary. Lassalle (ii. 251) him- 
self indeed finds himself obliged to 
admit that Heracleitus may also 
have employed the expression 6dés 
&vw for the procession of the ele- 
ments, and in that there must be a 
change of place. As fire occupies 
the upper portion of the world, 
Stob. Eel. i. 500, reckons Heraclei- 
tus among those who regard the 
sky as mUpivos ; this is not incom- 
patible with the statement in Diog. 
ix. 9, that he never precisely ex- 
plained the nature of the mepiexor. 
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this loss must perpetually be compensated by the influx 
of other parts passing on the way upwards, or the way 
downwards, into its place and into its nature. The 
appearance of permanent Being then can only arise 
from this: that the parts which flow off on the one 
side are replaced by the addition of others in the same 
proportion ; to water must be added as much moisture 
from fire and earth as it has itself lost in fire and 
earth, &c.; the permanent element in the flux of 
things is not matter, but the proportion of matters ; 
the world as a whole will remain the same, so long as 
the elements pass over into each other in the same pro- 
portion ; and each individual thing will remain the 
same so long as the same equality in change of matter 
takes place in this particular place in the world. Each 
thing is consequently that which it is, only because the 
opposite streams of matter, the advancing and the 
retreating stream, meet in it in this definite direction 
and in this definite proportion.’ The regularity of this 
process is what Heracleitus calls by the name of Har- 
mony, o/cn, Fate, world-ruling wisdom, &c.; while, on 
the other hand, the flux of all things arises from the 


change of substances, and 


1 In favour of this acceptation 
of Heracleitus’s doctrine, we cer- 
tainly cannot adduce Fr. 48 (on 
which, ef. p. 65, 1) as direct evi- 
dence, supposing these words to 
refer, not to the change of the 
elements into one another, but to 
the destruction of the world. But 
from what we know of his theory 
concerning the flux of all things, 
it is difficult to see how he could 
otherwise have explained the cir- 


the universal law of strife 


cumstance that particular things 
and the world as a whole seem to 
continue for a longer or shorter 
period unchanged. This theory is 
established by the well-known ex- 
ample of the river (p. 11, 2), which 
Aristotle (Meteor, ii. 3, 357 b, 30 
sq.) uses in this sense; and also 
by Aristotle’s own assertion (sup. 
p. 13, 2.) that according to Heraclei- 
tus all things were for ever chang- 
ing, only we do not notice it. 


, 
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from the opposition of the upward and downward 
way. 

If we imagine this theory logically applied to all 
parts of the world, the result would be a natural scien- 
tifie system in which the different classes of the Real 
would correspond to so many stages of the universal 
process of transformation. Heracleitus, however, was 
in all probability far from entertaining the idea of a 
comprehensive description of nature; and the fact that 
besides the anthropological theories presently to be con- 
sidered, nothing remains to us of his natural philosophy 
except a few astronomical and meteorological state- 
ments,! is probably to be explained as much by the 
incompleteness of his own exposition as by the de- 
ficiencies in our information concerning it. The point 
which is most commonly mentioned, and which stands 
almost alone in this connection, is his well-known theory 
of the daily renewal of thesun. He not only thought, 
as some other philosophers did, that the fire of the sun 
is fed by ascending vapours,? but that the sun itself is 


1 From the utterance of Philo. -mepiéxov érotév éorw ov SnAot civas 


Qu. in Gen. ii. 5, quoted p. 31, 2, 
we can only conclude that Herac- 
leitus proved his doctrine of the 
oppositions of Being by a number 
of examples. There is no question 
of the detailed system of physies 
to which Lassalle (ii. 98) finds al- 
lusion here. 

2 Arist. Meteor. ii. 2, 354 a, 
33: 81) Kal yeAoto: mavtes boo TeV 
mpétepoy sméAaBov Thy HAwoy Tpé- 
geo tH Syps. That Heracleitus 
is classed among these, we see from 
what follows. In Diog. ix. 9, 
there is a full account of Heraclei- 
tus’s theory of the stars: 7d 6¢ 


MevToL ev avT@ oKddas émesTpau- 
Mévas KaTa KotAoy mpbs Tuas, ev ais 
abpoCouevas Tas Aaumpas avalupid- 
gets GmoTeAcly dAdyas, as eivat Ta 
aotpa. Of these the sun diffuses 
more heat and warmth than the 
rest, because the moon moves in an 
atmosphere that is not so pure and 
is nearer the earth, and the other 
heavenly bodies are too distant: 
€xAcitew 5° fjAsov Kal ceAtvny avw 
TTpeponevwy TY TKaday* Tos TE 
Kata pnva THs ceAnYNS oXNLMATI- 
ouovs ylvecOat oTpepouerns ev abTH 
KaTa pikpoy THS oKadns. What 
Diogenes says is asserted in the 
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and as he supposed that 


these vapours were consumed and burned up during the 
day, and were produced afresh on the morrow, he arrived 
at the proposition that the sun was new every day ;? so 


Placita, 11. 22, 27, 28; 29; Stob. i. 
526, 550, 558; Schol. in Plat. p. 
409 Bekk. of the sun and moon; 
but Stobeeus speaks of the sun in 
Stoic language as tvauua voepoy ex 
Tis Saddoons. The boat-shaped 
form of the sun is likewise alluded 
to by Ach. Tat. in Arat. p. 139 B. 
Similarly Anaximander (whom 
Heracleitus follows so much) re- 
presents the fire of the heavenly 
bodies as fed by vapours, and as 
streaming out of the husky cover- 
ings that surround it. Cf. vol. i 
p. 251. The latter he conceives in a 
different manner from Heracleitus, 
who keeps to the old notion of the 
ship of the sun and moon. Stob.1. 
510, no doubt incorrectly, calls the 
heavenly bodies mANMATE ups. 
In the Plac. 1. 25, 6: ‘Hpakaectos 
(Thy cedhvny) viv éuixAn mepte- 
Anuuevny. Schleiermacher, i omnes As 
rightly alters the name to ‘Hpak- 
Acidns. According to Diog. ix. 
fine: 1: 21 1 Stob.) 4: 026: 
Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. 1. 97, p. 17, 
Heracleitus ascribed to the sun the 
diameter of afoot. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this may be a misunderstand- 
ing of a statement relating to this 
apparent diameter, and not con- 
cerned with the question of his real 
magnitude. At any rate, it would 
better accord with the importance 
Heracleitus ascribes to the sun 
(inf. p. 60, 2), if he supposed his 
size to be something commensurate. 
But it is quite possible he may 
have said, ‘the sun is only a foot 
broad, and yet his light fills the 
whole world.’ 


1 Arist. Probl. xxiii. 30, end: 
51d Kal macl tives TGV HpakArerTiCov- 
TW, EK “ev TOU ToT WOU EnpaLvomevou 
kal mnyvuuevov AlBous yiver@at Kal 
ynv, ex S€ THs Oadrarrys Toy HALov 
avabtumarbar. 

2 Plato, Rep. vi. 498 A: mpds 
dé Tho ~yhpas extds OH Tivwy 6Alywv 
anvaBévyvuytat ToAvV pmaAAoy Tov 
‘HpakAe:telou HAlov, dcov avOis ovK 
étamtovrat. Arist. Meteor. ii. 2, 
355 a, 12: érel tpepouévou ye |sc. 
Tov jAlov| Toy avtby Tpdmov, HaTep 
exetvol pact, SjAov Ort Kal 6 Aros 
od pdvoyv, Kabdmrep 6 ‘HpdkAertés 
ono, véos ep nucpn esr, GAD’ ael 
véos ouvex@s, which Alex. in h. J. 
rightly explains thus: ov pdvor, ws 
“HpaxAcirds pnct, véos ep’ Tméeon 
ay hv, Kal? éxdorny naépay wAAos 
etamrduevos, TOU MpoTov ev TH SvceEL 
oBevyupévov. The words, véos ep’ 
nuépn Atos are quoted by Proclus, 
in Tim. 334 D, from Heracleitus. 
To these words (and not to some 
other passage as Lassalle, ji. 105, 
thinks) allusion is doubtless made 
by Plotinus, ii.°11, 2i-w0e7 
‘HpakAcity, ds pn adel kal Toy HAov 
yiyvec@ar, One of the scholiasts of 
Plato represents the sun of He- 
racleitus as going down into the 
sea and being extinguished in it, 
then moving under the earth to- 
wards the east and being there re- 
kindled. This may be brought 
into connection with the quotation 
from Diogenes (cf. preceding note) 
in the following manner: After the 
sun’s fire is burnt out, i.e., after it 
has been changed into water (for 
this we must in any case substitute 
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that even the apparent permanence which the continuous 
ebb and flow of matter lends to things belongs to the 


sun only for this short time.! 


Aristotle expressly 


denies? that he applied this notion to the other heavenly 
bodies: when, therefore, we are told that he supposed 
the moon and the stars to be fed by exhalations—that 
he regarded the moon, like the sun, as a cup filled with 
fire? and the stars as masses of fire, we must consider 
the first assertion, at any rate, as an arbitrary extension 


for the extinction in the sea), the 
boat-shaped husk, in which it was 
contained, goes in the way described 
to the east, in order there to be 
filled with burning vapours. Only 
the sun’s five would then be re- 
newed every day. his envelope on 
the other hand would continue; 
but this makes no difference in 
regard to the hypothesis ; for as the 
fire is what alone is seen by us as 
the sun, it might still be said that 
the sun was every day renewed ; 
and if Heracleitus really believed 
in these reservoirs of fire of the 
sun and stars (which the singular 
explanation quoted from him of 
eclipses and the phases of the moon 
scarcely allows us to doubt), it was 
more natural that he should sup- 
pose them solid and therefore 
durable, than as consisting of va- 
pours, and passing away with their 
content. Lassalle, ii. 117, thinks 
that, according to Heracleitus, the 
solar fire was not completely 
changed into moisture duriog any 
part of the day, but that this pro- 
cess was completed in the course 
of the sun’s nightly progress round 
the other hemisphere (we have no 
right to speak of the other hemi- 
sphere as far as Heracleitus is 
concerned); and that this is the 
foundation of the statement of the 


Platonic scholiast. But such is 
obviously not his opinion, nor can 
those writers have entertained it, 
who simply attribute to this philo- 
sopher the statement that the sun 
was extinguished at his setting. 
Schuster’s remark (p. 209) that if 
Heracleitus regarded Helios as a 
god, he would not have supposed 
him to be generated afresh every 
day, but only to change his sub- 
stance, likewise contradicts all our 
evidence and the words of Hera- 
cleitus himself. 

1 Fr. 64 (sup. p. 41, 2) seems to 
refer to this duration of existence ; 
but it may also relate to the boun- 
daries ot its course, for the daily 
life of the sun would have a longe> 
duration if it pursued its course 
farther. The measurements of time 
and space here coincide. 

2 Meteor. l. c. 355 a, 18: &ro- 
mov 6€ kal To pdvov ppovTicoa Tov 
jAtov, Tay 8 &AAwy BoTpwy Twapidety 
autos Thy cwtnplav, Toco’Twy Kal 
To) TARGos Kal Td péyebos dvTwY. 
Also in Probl. loc. cit. it is only the 
sun which is formed from the va- 
pours of the sea. 

8 Vide p. 621, 2; ef. Olymp. iz 
Meteor. f. 6 a, p. 149 Ideler. On 
the other side, cf. Bernays, Heracl. 
12 sq. 
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of his actual words.!. He appears to have thought little 
of the stars, because their influence on our world is 


small.? 


As to his explanations of other celestial phe- 


nomena, the statements that have come down to us are 
so fragmentary that we can glean hardly anything from 
them as to his real doctrine.® 


1 Still more may be said against 
the theory that Heracleitus sup- 
posed the sun to be nourished by 
the evaporations of the sea, the 
moon by those of the fresh waters, 
and the stars by those of the earth 
(Stob. Hel. i. 510: ef. 524; Plut. 
Plac. ii. 17). Here the theory of 
the Stoics is most likely ascribed 
to Heracleitus. This philosopher, 
as we have shown, was silent as to 
the nourishment of the stars, and 
he could not have believed that the 
earth was directly transmuted into 
the same vapours from which the 
fiery element was fed (cf. p. 62). 
The Heracleiteans, who are spoken 
of in the Aristotelian problems 
(vide p. 58, 1), make quite another 
application of the difference be- 
tween salt water and fresh. 

2 Cf. Fr. 50, ap. Plut. Aqua an 
ign. util. 7, 8, p. 957: € wh ijAtos 
jv, evppdvn &y Fv; or, as it is 
expressed in Plut. De Fortuna, 
ce. 3, p. 98: HAtov pH dvTos Evera 
Tov tAAwY toTpwy evppdyny by Fryo- 
pev. Cleanthes, who among the 
Stoics seems most to have resem- 
bled Heracleitus, ascribed such 
importance to the sun, that he de- 
clared it to be the seat of Deity 
(Part m1. a, 125, 1), and this we 
are told of the Heracleitean school 
(Plat. Crat.413 B; cf. sup. p. 26, 1: 
Tov jAwoy biaidvTa Kal Kdovta ém- 
Tporevely Ta ovTa,  Heracleitus 
himself, however, did not (cf. sup. 
p- 25, 2) maintain this; had he 


done so, he could not have said that 
the sun was extinguished daily. In 
Plut. Qu. Plat. vii. 419 we have no 
right (Schuster, p. 161, thinks the 
contrary) to refer anything beyond 
the words &pas at mavta pepovor to 
Heracleitus. 

3 After the words quoted p. 52, 
2; 57, 2, Diogenes thus continues : 
juépav te Kal vinta vyiverOa Kal 
Mijvas Kat Spas eretous kal eviavTovs, 
betous TE Kal TYEvUaTa Kal TA TOUTOLS 
buoaKkaTa Tas Siapdpous avabvuidoers. 
Thy wev yap Aaumpay avaduulaciv 
prAoywleioay ey TS KUKAW TOD HALoU 
jeepay Torey, Thy Se evayTiay em- 
Kpathoacay viKra amoreAev’ Kal ex 
Mev TOU Aaumpod TH Bepudy avtayvd- 
wevov Oépos Toreiv, ek B€ TOV TKO- 
TEvod TL wypoy TAcova Coy XELMava 
amepyaterOar. akodovdws 5€ ToUTMS 
kal rep) Trav GAAwy aitiodoyet. He- 
racleitus, according to this, derived 
the change of day and night. as 
well as that of the seasons, which 
is coupled with it, in the fragment 
quoted (p. 38, 1) from the alternate 
preponderance of the fiery element 
and the moist. That he mentioned. 
the seasons we know from Plutarch 
(vide previous note). His expla- 
nation of the other phenomena 
mentioned above is referred to by 
Stob. Hel. i. 594: “Hpd«aA. Bpovrhy 
wey Kata ovoTpopas avéeuwy Kal 
vepav kal eunTd@oes mveupaTwy eis 
Ta vepn, aoTpamds b€ Kara Tas TY 
Ouuiwuevwv ebders, mpnoripas de 
Kata vepaov éumphoes Kal oBeces. 
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How Heracleitus conceived the form and struc- 
ture of the universe we are not expressly told. As, 
however, the transformation of matter has a limit in fire 
above and in the earth beneath, and as this qualitative 
change coincides in Heracleitus with ascent and descent 
in space, he must have conceived the universe as limited 
above and below; whether he thought it spherical in 
form we do not know,' and in respect of the earth the 
contrary theory seems the more probable.?, Nor can we 
prove that he held the diurnal revolution of the heavens.? 
But he must at any rate have regarded the world as a 


In the statement of Olympiodorus 
(Meteorol. 33 a; 1. 284 Jd.), that 
Heracleitus believed the sea to be 
a transpiration from the earth, 
there seems to be (as Ideler rightly 
conjectures) some confusion with 
Empedocles, to which Fr. 48, quoted 
p. 65. 1, may have given rise. 

1 Hippokr. w. Siar. (sup. p. 
15, 1) says indeed: gdos Zn, 
aKkédtos *Atdn, daos ’Aléin, oKdTos 
Znvi. porta Kelva Bde Kat 7ade 
keioe Tacay Spnv. But in the first 
place, it would not certainly follow 
from this that the world was sphe- 
rical; for if the heavens turned 
sideways around the earth, and the 
earth were supposed cylindrical in 
form, as we find among the earlier 
and later Ionians (sup. vol. i. p. 275 
sq.), the under world would still 
be illuminated as soon as the sun 
in consequence of this revolu‘ion 
went below the horizon. And 
secondly, we do not know whether 
the author is correctly expressing 
Heracleitus’s meaning ; his state- 
ment is certainly quite incompati- 
bie with that philosopher’s doctrine 
of the daily extinction of the sun. 
Lassalle’s supposition that it is not 


entirely ext*nguished cannot be ad- 
mitted (cf. p. 58.2) as a solution of 
the difficulty. Besides the same 
light which illuminated the upper 
world could not in that case be also 
in Hades. 

? As not only Anaximander and 
Anaximenes, but also Anaxagoras, 
Democritus, and doubtless also 
Diogenes, ascribed to the earth the 
form of a cylinder or plate, it is 
very unlikely that Heracleitus 
should have conceived it otherwise. 
The theory of its being a sphere 
seems to have been confined to the 
Pythagoreans and the adherents of 
their astronomy, until towards the 
end of the fifth century. 

3 His ideas about the daily ex- 
tinction of the sun and the boat of 
the sun, and of the moon, point 
rather to a free movement of the 
several heavenly bodies, such as 
was held by Anaximenes (swp. vol. 
1. p. 275 sq.). Heracleitus, who 
troubled himself little about the 
stars and astronomy, never seems 
to have reflected that the daily 
rising and setting of all the 
heavenly bodies presupposed some 
common cause. 
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coherent whole, as indeed he clearly says,' for only in 
that case would the cireular movement be possible, in 
which all comes from one, and one from all, and the 
contrarieties of existence are bound together by an 
all-embracing harmony. When, therefore, Heracleitus 
is reckoned by later writers. among those who taught 
the unity and limitedness of the world,’ this is in fact 
correct, though he doubtless never himself employed 
those expressions. 

If there be only one world, this must be without 
beginning or end, for the divine creative fire can never 
rest. In this sense Heracleitus says expressly that the 
world has ever been and will ever be.? This, however, 
does not exclude the possibility of change in the con- 
dition and constitution of the universe; such a theory 
might rather seem to be required by the fundamental 
law of the mutability of all things, though it is not so 
in truth; for that law would have been sufficiently 
observed if the whole had maintained itself in spite of 
the change of its parts, and nothing individual had had 
any fixed existence. Heracleitus might well have held 
this theory, as the two physicists, Anaximander and 
Anaximenes, had held it before him; and to Anaxi- 
mander he was in many respects closely allied. Indeed, 
the ancient writers almost unanimously attribute to 
him the theory that the present world will at some 


1 Fr. 46, 98; supra, 35, 1. 


guawAdywy is not counter to this, 
2 Diog. ix. 8: wemepaoOa Te Td 


for Heracleitus’s primitive matter 


may Kal €va elvar Kédopoy. Theodo- 
doret. Cur. Gr. Aff. iv. 12, p. 58; 
Simpl. Phys. 6 a; Arist. Phys. iii. 
5, 205 a, 26: ovOels Td Ev Kat &ret- 
pov mip eémoinoey ovde iv Tav 


is not unlimited. Lassalle (ii. 
154), who refers the passage to 
Heracleitus, has overlooked the 
additional words kal &rezpoy. 

*.Cf. p./22,4% 
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future time be dissolved in fire, and that from the con- 
flagration a new world will be produced, and so ad in- 
jfinitum. The history of the universe, therefore, moves 
forward in a continuous alternation of reproduction and 
destruction according to fixed periods of time.! This 
theory, however, has recently been warmly disputed, 
first by Schleiermacher? and afterwards by Lassalle.? 
But Lassalle has not sufficiently distinguished between 
two notions, which may certainly both be characterised 
by the expressions, the ‘ burning up’ of the universe or 
the ‘ destruction’ of the universe, but which in fact are 


far removed from one another. 


The question is not 


whether an annihilation of the world in the strict 


1 For the destruction of the 
world the Stoics always use the 
expression éxmipwois. It cannot 
be proved to have been used by 
Heracleitus. Clemens, Strom. v. 
549, ii., says expressly, fv bor epov 
éxipwot éxdreoay of Stwikoil. 

2 Loe. cit.94sqq. Likewise by 
Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 313 ; and 
Marbach, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 68. 
Neither of these authors, however, 
enters into details with regard to it. 

3 ij, 126, 240. Brandis, who 
had strongly maintained the He- 

‘ racleitean destruction of the world 
by fire against Schleiermacher (Gr. 
Rém. Phil. i. 177 sq.), seems to 
have been persuaded by Lassalle 
to abandon this theory (Gesch. d. 
Entw. i. 69 sq.). In order to ex- 
plain the statements of the ancients, 
he puts forward the conjecture 
that Heracleitus held a double 
kind of motion; one which is with- 
‘out opposite, and which he charac- 
terised as rest and peace; and one 
which is involved in the opposites 


of cosmical conditions; and he so 
expressed himself in regard to these 
two motions, that their ideal sepa- 
ration might be taken for a tempo- 
ral separation: ‘It is even possible 
that he himself might have so 
apprehended them.’ The latter 
theory virtually reasserts the He- 
racleitean conflagration of the 
world ; for if a period of opposi- 
tionless motion follows a period of 
motion involving oppositions, this 
is as much as to say the d:axdounors 
is followed by an éxmipwois. We 
can hardly, however, attribute to 
Heracleitus a merely ideal separa- 
tion of these two motions, and to 
me it is still more inconceivable 
that he should have spoken of an 
oppositionless motion (in itself a 
contradictio in adjecto). As this 
view will be refuted in the follow- 
ing pages, I need not here enter into 
it more particularly. Lassalle’s 
lengthy discussion can of course be 
noticed only in regard to its essen- 
tial content. 
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sense, an absolute destruction of its substance was 
intended; this Heracleitus, of course, could not main- 
tain, since to him the world is only the definite form 
of existence of the divine fire, and the divine fire is 
consequently the substance of the world. He has also 
declared, as explicitly as possible, that he did not 
maintain it. What we are concerned with is simply 
this: Did Heracleitus believe that the present state of 
the world, and the distribution of elemental substances 
on which it is based, remains on the whole unchanged, 
despite the continual transformation of the particular ? 
Or did he consider that from time to time all the 
different substances return into the primitive substance, 
and are again reproduced from it ? 

That this latter was his opinion seems to be proved 
by his own statements. It is true that some of these 
leave us uncertain whether he meant a continual produc- 
tion of individual things from fire, and a corresponding 
return of these into fire, or a simultaneous trans- 
formation of the universe into fire, and a fresh creation 
immediately succeeding it.! In others the language he 
uses can scarcely apply to anything except the future 
conversion of the world into fire—the destruction of 
the world, to which the authors who transmit these 
statements to us do in fact apply them. ‘Fire,’ 
says Heracleitus, ‘will come upon all things to order 
them and to seize them;’” and in another frag- 


1 Such as the amréuevoy wétpa mdavta Th mip emeAOdv Kpivel Kal 
Kal amooBevyimevoy wétea; sup. p. KaTtadnverat. Here the use of the 
22,1; the eis wip Kal ex mupos 7a future tense (which is certified in 
ndvta, p. 20, 1, and the quotation, the case of the first verb by the 
p: 27,4. second) makes it probable that it 

2 Fr. 68, ap. Hippol. ix. 10: is not a continuous transformation 
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ment he described, as Clemens informs us, the new forma- 
tion of the earth in the sea! which preceded the burning 
of the world. Aristotle says still more unequivocally : 
Heracleitus and Empedocles are of opinion that the 
world is sometimes in its present state, and then again 
is destroyed and enters upon a new state, and that this 


of all things into fire which is 
spoken of, as in the present, mavra 
otaxi(er Kepavvos (sup. p. 22, 2); but 
a transformation of this kind at 
some definite future time ; and that 
Hippolytus is therefore justified in 
quoting the words as an authority 
for the éxrtpwots. 

1 Fr. 48; Clem. Strom. v. 599 
D (Bus. Pr. Ev. xiii. 13, 33): orws 
be wdAw dvadrauBaverat (sc. 6 Kd- 
ouos, how the world will again be 
taken back into the primitive es- 
sence; the expression is Stoic, cf. 
Part ut. a, 140, 6; and in respect 
to the corresponding avaxwpeiy, cf. 
ibid. 130, 3): kal éxmupovTa, cages 
dia TovUTwy Sydow “ @arAacca sia- 
xéeTar Kal wetpeerar eis Thy avToY 
Adyov éxuios tpa@tov (Eus. mpdcbev) 
iv } yevéoOa yn.” That these 
words really refer to the return of 
the earth into the sea, from which 
it arose when the cosmos was 
formed (vide p. 47 sq.), the distinct 
language of Clemens forbids us to 
doubt. There is all the less reason 
to cancel yf, with Lassalle (11. 61), 
or with Schuster (129, 3), to sub- 
stitute yjv. As. the sea then be- 
came in its greater part earth, so 
now the earth must again become 
sea, in accordance with the univer- 
sal law of the transmutation of 
matter (cf. p. 49 sq.). Diogenes also 
uses xetoGat (sup. p. 49, 1) to desig- 
nate this transformation of the 
earth into water. Lassalle, /. c.. 
explains the words, eis rdy avrdy 
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Adyov ‘according to the same law.’ 
But in this the meaning of efs is too 
little regarded. It signifies rather 
‘to the same size,’ or more accu- 
rately (since Adyos designates the 
proportion, in this casea proportion 
of magnitude), ‘so that its magni- 
tude stands to that which it had as 
earth, in the same proportion as 
previously, before it became earth.’ 
(Vide also Peiper’s Erkenntniss- 
theorie Plato's, 8.) I cannot admit, 
with Heinze (Lehre v. Log. 25), that 
in that case éxécos must be substi- 
tuted for éxotos. 6 adrbs oios signi- 
fies the same as 6 avtos as (the 
same magnitude as that which was 
previously). Heinze cancels yj like 
Lassalle, and explains the passage 
thus : ‘ The seais changed into the 
same Adyos, that is, into the same 
fire of the nature of which it was 
previously before it arose indepen- 
dently.’ But even if it is the same 
nature which is explained now as 
primitive fire, and now as Adyos, it 
does not follow that these concep- 
tions are themselves interchange- 
able, and that the same expression 
which designates this essence on 
the side of its intelligence, could 
be used for a designation of the 
materia) substratum as such. A 
pantheist may say, ‘God is spirit 
and matter;’ he will not therefore 
say, ‘the derived substances are 
resolved into the primeval spirit, 
but ‘they are resolved into the 
primitive matter,’ 
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goes on without ceasing.) 
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Heracleitus (he observes 


elsewhere *) says that all will at last become fire; and 
that this does not relate merely to the successive trans- 
formation of individual bodies into fire, but to a state 
in which the collective totality of things has simulta- 


1. De. Cale; i. 10, 279 b, 12: 
yevduevoy wey ody Graytes eival pa- 
ow (sc. Toy ovpavoy) GAAG yevduevor 
of wey aidiov, of 6€ POaprdy &omrep 
dTLovy &AAO TAY pice TUVITTALEVwY, 
of & évaddak 6TE pev otTws, bE GE 
hAAws Exe G¢Oeipduevov ka TovTO 
ael SiareAcivy ovTws, bomep ’Euredo- 
KAns 6’ Axparyavrivos kal ‘“HpakAecros 
6’Epéowos. The words 6ré — &AAws 
éxew may either be translated : ‘ it 
is nosy in this condition and now in 
that,’ or, ‘it is sometimes in the 
same condition as now, and some- 
times in another.’ This does not 
affect the present question; but 
the use of @@eipduevoy seems to 
favour the second rendering. As 
Prantl rightly observes, this word 
ean only be connected with @AdAws 
éxewv, so that the sense is the same 
as if it stood: éré 5€, Pbeipduevoy, 
&AAws éxew. But if saAdrws eye 
describes the state of things after 
the destruction of the world, otrws 
éxery must apply to the oppo- 
site of this, the world’s present 
condition. In the Totro Gel diare- 
Aciv ottws, TovTo evidently refers 
to the whole, 6ré peév ofrws dre 5€ 
hAAws Exe: ‘this, the alternation 
of the world’s conditions, is always 
going on.’ Lassalle, ii. 173, would 
refer it exclusively to the péeipd- 
pevov, and explains it thus: ‘ this 
destruction is eternally fulfilling 
itself ;’ so that, as he says, an al- 
ternation in time of the construction 
and destruction of the world, as 
part of Heracleitus’s doctrine (and 
in that case as part of Empedocles’s 
also) is positively excluded by this 


passage. It is obvious, howeyer, 
that the words in themselves can- 
not have this meaning. It may 
seem strange that Aristotle should 
ascribe to Heracleitus the opinion 
that the world is derived, whereas 
Heracleitus himself (sup. p. 22, 1) 
so distinctly describes it as unde- 
rived. But Aristotle is speaking 
ouly of this present world, of the 
framework of the sky (ovpavds); as 
to the rest, he acknowledges, 280 
a, 11: 7d évadAAaE cumordva Kal 
diadve avtov (here also is a strik- 
ing refutation of Lassalle’s emen- 
dation) ovdéy aGAAoidrepoy Trotety 
éotly, 2 Td KaTacKkevdlew adTdoy 
Gidioy GAAG pweraBadAAovTa Thy mop- 
gnv. Alexander (ap. Simpl. De 
Celo, 132 b, 32 sqq.; Schol. 487 
b, 48) observes quite in accordance 
with this: ‘If Heracleitus calls the 
kécuos eternal, he must understand 
by the word: ov rhvde thy d1aKd- 
cunow, GAAG KabdAov Ta dyTAa Kal 
Thy TovTwy Bidtakiv, Kab’ hy eis Exa- 
Tepovy ev méeper 7 meTaBoAr Tov 
mavtTos, moTe mev eis Tip TOTE BE Eis 
Tov Todvde Kégpov. Also yol.i. p. 
570; 1. 

2 Phys. iii. 6, 205 a, 3: aomep 
‘HpdkaAeités pnow Gmravta yiveo@at 
mote wip. Meteor. i. 14, 342 a, 17 
sq. is also applied by commentators 
to Heracleitus; here there is men- 
tion of the theory that the sea is 
becoming smaller by drying up. 
But a reference is the more uncer- 
tain, as a theory of this kind is 
nowhere attributed to Heracleitus, 
though it és ascribed to Democritus, 
Vide infra, chapter on Democritus. 
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neously assumed the form of fire is clear from the 
language used,’ and still more from the connection. 
For Aristotle says, loc. cit., that it is impossible that 
the world can consist of one single element, or pass 
over into a single element, as would be the case if all, 
according to Heracleitus’s theory, were to become fire.” 
The Stoics from the first understood Heracleitus in no 
other way ;* and it is very improbable that in so doing 
they should merely have adopted Aristotle’s view, and. 
not have formed their opinion from the philosopher’s own 





assertions. 


There are many other testimonies to the 


same effect, and though much trouble has been taken to 


1 Gmayta, not mavta merely. 

2 Lassalle (11. 163). who is de- 
termined to banish the Heracleitean 
conflagration of the world, even out 
of Aristotle, simply ignores this 
context ; yet he seems to have a 
misgiving on the subject, and so 
resorts to the following desperate 
expedient. In the passage of the 
Physics, which at a later date 
passed into the second half of the 
eleventh book of the Metaphysics 
(which book was compiled, as is 
well known, from the Physics), the 
proposition from which the words 
in question are taken (Phys. 208, 
a, 1-4; Metaph. 1067 a, 2-4) 
may first have been transferred 
from the Metaphysics. 

3 There is no direct evidence 
of this, but, as the first teachers 
among the Stoies attached them- 
selves in their physics to Herac- 
leitus, whose doctrines were ex- 
plained by Cleanthes and Spherus 
(Diog. ix. 15; vii. 174, 178), and 
as the theory of the éxripwois was 
taught in the Stoic school from its 
commencement, and especially by 
Cleanthes (vide Part m1. a, 132 sq. 


F 


second edition), there can be no 
doubt of it. As I have shown in 
the Hermes, xi. 4 H, the proofs, 
which, according to Theophrastus, 
Fr. 30 (Philo, tern. M. 959 C 
sqq.. p. 510 sqq. Mang.), were even 
in his time brought forward 
against the Aristotelian eternity of 
the world by the advocates of an 
alternate formation and destruction 
—are to be referred to the founder 
of the Stoa. If they do not origi- 
nate with him, they must be all the 
more directly derived from the 
Heracleitean school. 

* Diog. ix.8 (p.77, 1; 78,1); M. 
Aurel. iii. 3 (Hpaka. rept ris tod 
KécuoU eKTUpmoEews TOTAdTA ovCL0- 
Aoynjoas); Plut. Plac. i. 3, 26; 
Alex. Meteorol. 90 a, m, p. 260 
Id., where Lassalle’s attempt (ii. 
170) to do away with the ékripwous 
is as impossible as in the passage 
quoted p. 66, 2 (Lassalle, ii. 177 
sq. in regard to him, Bernays’ 
Heraklit. Briefe, 121 sq.). Also 
Simpl. loc. cit. 132 b, 17 (487 b, 
33), and Phys. 6 a, 111 b, 257 b 
(where Lassalle indeed thinks no 
writer could express himself more 
2 


— 
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discover statements to the contrary, not one trustworthy 
testimony has been found in all the post-Aristotelian 
literature, to prove that the alternate formation of the 
world and its destruction by fire was ever denied to 
have been a doctrine of Heracleitus;! no such denial 


clearly against the éxmipwois, than 
Simplicius does in the words: 6c01 
del mev duow elvoar Kdomov, ov mev 
Tov avToy Gel, GAA GAAoTE BAAov 
yiwdmevoy Kara Twas Xpdywy mep.d- 
Sous as ’Avakimevns te kal ‘Hpd- 
kAetos). Themist, Phys. 33 b, p. 
231 Sp.; Olympiodorus, Meteorol. 
32 a, p. 279 Id.; Euseb. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 3, 6; Philo, tern. M. 940 B 
(489 M). In this last passage 
Heracleitus is not named, but he 
is certainly intended. He is named 
in the passage in Clemens, Sirom. 
vy. 599 B, which is no doubt taken 
from the same source, and is partly 
similar in language (here again 
Lassalle, ii. 159, seeks to explain 
away the obvious meaning). Cf. 
Strom. v. 549 C. Lucian, V. auct. 
14. Further details znfra, p. 77, 1. 

1 Lassalle, ii. 127, after Schlei- 
ermacher, appeals first to Max. Tyr. 
xli.4,end: weraBodrry dpas cwudtwv 
kal yevérews, GAAayHY bday &yw Kal 
KaTw kata Toy ‘HpdKAetov . .. d1a- 
Soxhv dpgs Biov kat weraBodAny ow- 
udtwy, Kavoupylay Tov dAov. ‘ This 
writer,’ he concludes, ‘ was acquaint- 
ed with no other renewal of the 
world than the partial one which is 
constantly oceurring. He had no 
occasion to speak of any other in 
this place: he is here simply men- 
tioning the fact of experience that 
the destruction of one thing is the 
birth of another; but the éxm- 
pwous is not an object of experience, 


of épav. Lassalle further quotes, 
M. Aurel. x. 7: Gore Kal Taira 


avarnpOjva: eis Tov Tov ddav Adyor, 


elre kaTa& Teplodoy exmupovpevon elite 
atSiows GuoiBats avaveovméevov; and 
asks, with Schleiermacher, ‘to 
whom except Heracleitus can we 
refer this latter theory of éxm- 
pwots which is opposed to that of 
the Stoies?’ It has already been 
shown, in the previous note, that 
Marcus Aurelius attributes éx7v- 
pwots to Heracleitus; when he 
speaks of those who substitute a 
perpetual for a periodical renova- 
tion of the world, this must refer 
to the Stoical opponents of the 
destruction by fire (among whom 
we may count Aristotle and his 
school); and the same holds good 
of Cic. NV. De: ies eee eee 
Censorin. Fr. 1,3. <A third citation 
of Schleiermacher (p. 100), and 
Lassalle Gi. 236; 11. 128) is Plut. 
Def. orac. 12, p. 415: kal 6 KAedu- 
Bpotos’ akovw TavT, &pn, TOAA@Y 
kal 6p@ Thy Srwikhy éexmipwow, 
oreo Ta “HpakAcitov kal "Oppéws 
eTiveu“omevny €mn, ovUTw Kal Ta 
‘Ho.d5ov kal cuvekarataoav. But 
though this seems to show that 
certain opponents of the Stoic 
exmupwots sought to withdraw from 
it the support of Heracleitus as 
well as of other authorities, the 
passage does not inform us in the 
least on what the attempt was 
based, or whether the censure that 
the Stoics misapplied the sayings 
of Heracleitus had any foundation 
in fact. Lassalle makes a still 
greater mistake when he quotes 
(i. 282) on his own behalf, Philo, 
De Vict. 839 D (243 M): drep of 
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can be discovered even among those Stoics who were 


bev Képoy kal xpnopmocuyny exdArcoar, 
of 6& exmipwow Kal diakdounow, 
and says that in this passage képos 
and éxmipwois, xpnouocbvn and da- 
kéounots are synonymous. So also 
the treatise of Philo on the im- 
perishableness of the world, which 
Lassalle also quotes, ascribes to 
Heracleitus the relative destruction 
of the world which was held by 
the Stoies; ef. p. 67, 3. The same 
is the case with Diog. i. 8 (infra, 
p- 77), whose words Lassalle (ii. 
136) is obliged to twist into their 
opposite, in order then to discover 
in them an ‘ exceedingly important 
argument’ against the burning of 
the world. Nor can we gather 
much from Plotinus, v. 1, 9, p. 490: 
kal “HpdkAertos 6€ Td Ev oidev aidiov 
kal vonrdy, for the theory that the 
Deity or the primitive fire is 
eternal, was as little denied by the 
Stoics, in spite of their éxrvpwors, 
as' by Heracleitus. In Simpl. 
De Celo, 132 b, 28 (Schol. 487 b, 
43), we first meet with the asser- 
tion that MHeracleitus 80 ainy- 
HadtTwyv Thy EavTov cogiay éKpéepwy 
ov Tavta, Grep Soe? Tois ToAAdts, 
onuaiver, for he also writes kécuov 
Tovee, &e. (supra, p. 22,1), and in 
agreement with this we read, Stob. 
Ecl. i, 454: ‘HpakaAertros od Kara 
Xpovoy civar yevyntoy Toy Kdcpor, 
GAA Kar’ exlvoay. But what can 
we infer from this? It is incon- 
venient for the Neo-Platonists to 
find in Heracleitus, in place of 
their own doctrine of the eternity 
of the world, an alternate genesis 
and destruction, and so in his case, 
as in others, they declare that this 
is not to be understood chronologi- 
cally, but ideally. But Simplicius 
himself repeatedly says that Hera- 
cleitus spoke of such an alternation 


(vide previous note), and Stobeus 
presupposes him to-have done so. 
Lassalle, ii. 142, thinks he has 
found valuable evidence in favour 
of his view in the treatise sept 
diaitns of the Pseudo-Hippocrates, 
where it is said, in the first book, 
that all things consist of fire and 
water ; that these are always in con- 
flict with each other, but neither is 
able entirely to overcome the other; 
and therefore the world will always 
be as it now is. But although the 
first book of the work zept d:airns 
may contain much that is Hera- 
cleitean, it combines with it (as is 
now generally admitted) such hete- 
rogeneous elements that we are not 
the least justified in regarding the 
treatise as an authentic record of 
the physics of Heracleitus. This 
is evident when we consider the 
doctrine which forms the corner 
stone of its whole physiology and 
psychology: that all things are 
composed of fire and water. The 
question as to the date of this 
treatise is therefore of secondary 
importance as far as Heracleitus 
is concerned, though it would cer- 
tainly be interesting in relation to 
the history of philosophy in the 
fifth century, if Teichmiller (NV. 
Stud. i, 249 sqq.) could succeed 
in proving that it falls between 
Heracleitus and Anaxagoras. But 
that is far too early adate. There 
are no traces in it, certainly, of 
the existence of the Platonic and 
Aristotelian philosophy; nor can we, 
I admit, infer an acquaintance of 
the author with Aristotle’s theory 
of the elements from C, 4 sub 
init., where fire is described as 
warm and dry, and water as cold 
and moist, especially as, according 
to Plato, Symp. 186 D; 188 A; 
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Soph. 242 D, and the quotation 
concerning Alemezon, vol. i. 525, 1, 
these four natural qualities had 
previously been insisted on with 
great emphasis by the physicians ; 
and as water seems to have been 
called by Archelaus (infra, p. $47, 
3, 3rd ed.) rd Wuxpdy as well as 7d 
bypév. But though these considera- 
tions might lead us (with Bernays, 
Herakl. 3 sq., and Schuster, pp. 
99, 110) to assign the treatise to 
the Alexandrian period, everything 
is against the theory that it belongs 
to the second third of the fifth 
century. An exposition so detailed, 
entering into particulars of all 
kinds with the unmistakeable aim 
of empirical completeness, and in 
many parts of the first book quite 
overladen with such discussions, 
is very far from the style of that 
period, as it appears in all the 
philosophical fragments of the fifth 
century. Even the fragments of 
Diogenes and Democritus, and the 
treatise of Polybus, found among 
the works of Hippocrates (epi ov- 
g.os avOpémov), are evidently much 
more simple and ancient in expres- 
sion. The author of the wept diairns 
indeed tells us that he belongs to an 
epoch advanced in literature, when 
he speaks of the many (ec. 1), who 
have already written about the 
diet most compatible with health, 
and also ii. 39 of all those who 
(6xéc0:) have written on the effect 
of what is sweet, fat, &c. That 
there should have existed a whole 
literature on these subjects before 
the time of Hippocrates is highly 
improbable. Teichmiller, indeed, 
reminds us that Heracleitus in /’r. 
13, vide supra (p. 7. 1), appeals 
to his study of the earlier litera- 
ture; but this is irrelevant, 1st, 
because Heracleitus is there speak- 
ing only of Adyo: which he has 
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heard. not of a literature which h2 
has studied ; and 2nd, the question 
is not whether there were any 
writings at all at that time (in-. 
cluding the poems of Hesiod, 
Homer, Xenophanes and others), 
but whether there was an exten- 
sive literature on these particular 
subjects. For the above reasons, 
we cannot build on the evidence of 
Heracleitus’s 22nd fragment (sup. 
vol.i. p. 336, 5; 363, 5). Another 
argument is that the author of 
the treatise does not know of the 
doctrines of the Atomists, of Em- 
pedocles and Anaxagoras. It 
would be more exact to say that 
he does not mention them; but 
in the case of a writer who never 
mentions other opinions as such, 
and only quotes from them what 
he has himself adopted, this does 
not prove that he was unacquainted 
with them, and still less that they 
were not in existence. But even 
that cannot be said. C. 4 is ex- 
plained by the author thus: ‘ No- 
thing is generated or destroyed 
absolutely, but everything changes 
merely by combination and separa- 
tion: when therefore he speaks of 
generation he is only describing the 
Evuputoyeoda, and when he speaks 
of destruction, the S:axpiver@a.’ It 
seems to me clear that this is not 
Heracleitean ; and when Schuster 
(p. 274) maintains that it is so 
(withvut authority indeed from 
any of the fragments or from other 
evidence), I can only account for 
it by his own denial (discussed 
p- 12, 1) of the doctrine of the fiux 
of all things. We do not find this 
identification of generation with 
the union, and of destruction with 
the separation of underived and 
imperishable substances, before 
Empedocles, Leucippus and Anax- 
agoras; and when Teichmiller, 
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p. 262, asks why one author may 
not have been allied on this point 
with Xenophanes (Parmenides 
must surely be intended; for 
Xenophanes never formally denied 
generation and destruction), and 
Anaxagoras with our author, the 
simple answer is this: because 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles and Leu- 
cippus were known to all antiquity 
as the authors of systems which 
have for their common foundation 
the conception of generation and 
destruction ; whereas nobody knows 
anything of the treatise wep diaitns 


cA 4 UJ b] 4 
ottw Se TovTwy ExXOvTwy TovA- 
4 = A > L4 = Is 
Aas kal maytodamas idéas damoxpl- 
vovTat @m’ GAANAwY Kal oTmEepuaTay 
kal (ger, ovdev duolwy GAANADOLY. 


amoAAUTOL mev ovdey amarTwY 
xpnudtwy ovde yiverat 8 Tt wn Kal 
apocbev jy Evuutoyoueva 5€ Kal 
diaxpioueva GAAnOVTAL voullerat 
d€ mapa Tav avOpamwy, etc. 


voulCerai 5€ w. T. avOp. Td wey ef 
“ Aibou és ddos abénbev yeverOa, 


eA > - > ~ esr 

abre ci (wov amobaveiy oidy Te 
.. . FOU yap amoGaveita ; ote TE 
Bn bv yevécOa, wobev yap EoTa ; 

6 rt @ by Siareyopa yevera 
h amodécGa: TOY ToAA@y cliveKer 
Epunvevo. 

tavta Se (yevéerOat amodécGat) 

4 ~ 

Evuplovyecba Kat diaxpivecOar SnA@ 
. 2. yevérPat Eypmryjvas TwiTd, arro- 
Ada Oat, wero Frat, SiaxpiOjvar TwiTd. 
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from which Teichmiiller derives 
this fundamental conception ; be- 
cause a compiler, like our author, 
who is so entirely wanting in acute- 
ness and logical perception as to 
confuse Heracleitus’s mavta xwpet 
with the above mentioned doctrine 
based on the presuppositions © 
Parmenides,—can never have been 
the discoverer of that doctrine ; be- 
cause lastly, as will appear from the 
following comparison, the reminis- 
cence of passages from Anaxagoras 
and Empedocles is unmistakable. 
Cf. wep) diair. ce. 4:— 


Anaxagoras Fr. 3 (p. 798, 3rd 
edit.): tTovréwy 5€ ottws éxdvTwy 
xen Soxéew éveiva: moAAG Te kal 
TavTolw éy Tact Tois cuvyKpivomevots 
kal orépuata mavTweY xpnudtwr Kal 
idéas waytolas €xovrTa. 

- Fr. 6 (798,2): omepparov... 
ovdev €otkOTwy GAANAOLS. 

Fr. 8 (ibid.) €repov 3& vider 
éoTtiv Guotoy ovOev! ZAA®. 

Fr. 22 (798, 1): 70 8€ yiver@a 
Kal ardAAucOat ovk Gpb@s vouiCovow 
“EAAnves ovdey yap xpiua yiverat 
ovde amwdAAuTat GAN am édyTwy 
Xpnuatwv cuupioyetal te Kat dia- 
KplyeTa. 

Anax. ap. Arist. (p. 793, 4): 7d 
ylyvecOan Kal amddAdAvo8a tabTdy 
KabécTHKE TE GAAOLOVTOK. 

Emped. vy. 40 (611, 1, 3rd edit.) : 
of & Gre wey KaTa GOTA mryev dos 
aidépos ikn . . . TOTE wév TOBE hadi 
vyevéerOat, 

Emp. 92 (609, 1): tTovro 3 
eravifjoee TO may Ti Ke Kal mddev 
€AOdv; mh O€ Ke Kal GroAoiarT ; 

Emp. 44 (611, 1): voug ® éni- 
onut kal adros (referring to the use 
of the word yiyvecOat etc.). 

Anax. Fr, 22 (793, 1): kat 
oltws by opOa@s Kadotey Td Te ~yive- 
Oat cupuioyerOa Kal To awdAAvT Oat 
dianpiver Oar, 


“J 
bo 


6 vouos yap TH pice: wep ToUTwY 
évavtios, c. 11. vdéuos yap kal ¢uvots 

. ovx duoroyeerat duodroyeducva’ 
vduov yap ecay &vOpwrot avrol 
EwuToiov, ov ywdoKovTes Tepl wy 
Zecav’ pvow 5é ravtwy eot diekdo- 
unoay. 

C. 28: Wx} mév ody aiet duoin 
kal év wéCov kal év €Adooon. 


I know aot whether Teichmiuller 
would represent Anaxagoras in the 
last quotation as plagiarising from 
the author of zrep) Siaitns. It seems 
to me quite unmistakable that the 
latter has here adopted a proposi- 
tion which was necessary to Anax- 
agoras on account of his main 
point of view, but which is not 
at all compatible with the theory 
of souls being compounded from 
fire and water. I think it has 
been sufficiently shown that this 
writer was preceded by all the 
physicists of the fifth century 
down to Democritus; but there 
is yet another proof from another 
side. Even the discovery on which 
he most prides himself, that living 
natures, the human soul and all 
things, are compounded out of fire 
and water (ce. 4-6, 35 et pass.) is 
not his own, but is borrowed from 
Archelaus the physicist (infra, p. 
847, 3rd edit.), and when (c. 3) he 
attributes to fire the power of 
moving all things, and to water 
that of nourishing all things, 
scarcely half the idea is original ; 
for Archelaus had represented the 
warm as in motion and the cold 
at rest. In accordance with all 
this, our treatise must be regarded 
as the work of a physician in the 
first decades of the fourth century, 
who, in writing it, made use of the 
physica] theories then most preva- 
lent in Athens—in the first place 
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Empedocles, y. 44, also Demo- 
eritus (infra, 694, 4, 705, 2, 3rd 
edit.) vdu@ yAuKd, véum mixpdr ete. 
ere 5¢ &roua kal xevdy (instead of 
ére7 later accounts have puget). 


Anaxag. Fr. 8 (804, 1): véos 
dé mas Guoids éeori Kal 6 weCwy Kal 


| 


6 éAdoowr, 


those of Archelaus, and next. those 
Heracleitean theories which had 
there become known through Cra- 
tylus. This circumstance makes 
it probable that it was written in 
Athens, though possibly by an 
Ionian. The above theory of date 
and place of composition agrees 
with what is said in the work (e. 
23): ypawuarixh Todvde oxnudtay 
ctv0ecis, onuhia pwvns avOpwrivns 
... OY eta oxnudtay h yraois 
TavTa mavTa &vOpwros Siarphacera 
(he speaks the sounds described by 
the oxnwara) Kal 6 emi rdmevos 
yodupata Kal 6 uh emrauevos: if 
by the seven oxfmara, which in 
this connection can hardly mean 
anything else than letters, the 
seven vowels are meant, these as 
gavnevta might still be called in 
preference onunia pwvis: for it 
was only after the time of Euclides 
(4038 B.c.) that there were seven in 
use in Athens. A much more trust- 
worthy mark of this later time is 
to be found, however, in the way 
our author opposes véuos to pats 
(ec. 11, vide supra). This oppo- 
sition is unknown prior to the 
Sophists. Teichmiiller’s objection 
(p. 262) proves nothing. The 
question is not: Can we suppose 
such a difference to have existed 
between the philosophical and the 
popular point of view? can we 
prove that the words vdéuos and 
gvots were separately used? But 
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opposed to the doctrine of the burning of the universe,' 
_as held by their own school. From Aristotle onwards, 
therefore, it has been the unanimous, or all -but unani- 
mous, tradition of ancient authors that Heracleitus 
taught that the world would be deateones by fire and 
would then be formed anew. 

Some have attempted to refute this theory by older 
and more authentic evidence. Plato distinguishes 
the opinion of Heracleitus from that of Empedocles 
thus: ‘ Heracleitus,’ he says, ‘held that the existent 
was continually coming together, even in separating 
itself; whereas Empedocles, instead of a continual 
concomitance of union and separation, maintained a 
periodic alternation of these two conditions.’? How 
could this language have been justified, it may be 
asked, if Heracleitus, as well as Empedocles, had taught 
that there was an alternation between the condition of 
divided and contradictory Being and a condition of the 
world in which all things become fire, and consequently 
all distinction of things and substances ceases? But, 
in the first place, Heracleitus, even if he maintained 
that the world was destroyed by fire, need not necessarily 
have presupposed that in this destruction all opposition 
and all movement would be for a time extinct as in the 
Sphairos of Empedocles : he might have thought that, in 
accordance with the living nature of fire, a new appear- 
ance of the elemental contradictories, a new creation of 


can we prove that they were op- divine law (supra, p. 41,1). With 
posed to each other formally and this author they stand in a natural 
on principle in the language and contradiction. 

thought of the earlier period? 1 Cf. Part m1. a, 142, second 
With Heracleitus human laws edition. 

derive their support from the 2 Sup. p. 33, 2. 
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the world was beginning. If even he ascribed to the 
state in which all was resolved into fire a longer 
duration, he need not have considered it a state of 
absolute oppositionless unity; for fire in his view 
is the living and eternally moved principle, and its 
existence is a perpetual appearing and disappearing of 
opposites. Supposing, however, that he had explained 
in neither of these ways how the periodical dominion of 
fire was compatible with the flux of all things, the 
question remains whether Plato would on that account 
have refrained from comparing him with Empedocles in 
the manner quoted above. For the two philosophers 
are in fact opposed to each other in their principles, as 
he says: ‘ Empedocles supposes that there existed at 
first a state of perfect union of all substances; only 
after the cancelling of this state, does he allow 
separation to enter; and by the abolition of this 
separation union is again established. Heracleitus, on 
the other hand, declares that union is already present 
in and with separation; that every sundering is at 
the same time a coalition, and vice versd. He did 
not intend to retract this principle in his doctrine of a 
periodic change in the conditions of the world; if the. 
two doctrines are not compatible, it is a contradiction 
which he has not observed.’ Is it inconceiveable that 
Plato, where he wishes to characterise the relation of 
the Heracleitean and Empedoclean principles shortly 
and decisively, should confine himself to their general 
presuppositions, without enquiring whether their other 
theories were altogether consistent with these? Is not 
this, at any rate, much easier to believe than that Aris- 
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totle and all his successors so grossly misunderstood the 
system of Heracleitus, as we must suppose, if we reject 
their evidence as to the conflagration of the universe ? ! 

Now, as already observed, the alternation of cos- 
mical conditions was not involved in Heracleitus’s 
doctrine of the flux of all things; and if he really 
imagined that after the conflagration there would bea 
period in which nothing would exist except the primi- 
tive fire, and that in this fire all oppositions would be 
absolutely cancelled, such a doctrine would be incom- 
patible with the creative vitality of that fire, and with 
the proposition thatthe Real is perpetually sundering 
‘from itself, in order again to be united. But the 
question here is not what might be deduced from the 
Heracleitean principles, but to what extent the philo- 
sopher himself drew the inference ; and nothing justifies 
us in supposing that he never set up any theory that 
did not necessarily and logically follow from his general 
principles? or which if logically developed might not 
clash with them. The daily extinction of the sun does 
not in truth follow from the proposition of the flux of all 
things; closely considered it rather contradicts the theory 
which may easily be deduced from the presuppositions 
of Heracleitus, that the mass of elemental substances 


1 Aristotle, however, says, Phys. 
vili. 3, 253 b, 9, in reference to 
Heracleitus, zlthough he distinctly 
attributes to him the doctrine of 
the conflagration of the world: gaci 
Twes kweig0at Tay byTwY ov Ta WEY 
7a 8 od, GAAG mayta Kal adel, while 
he has previously (c. 1. 250 b, 26) 
ascribed to Empedocles the propo- 
sition: é« pwépe: KivetoOa Kal waAw 


Npeueiv. 

2 If all the elementary sub- 
stances are involved in perpetual 
transmutation according to a fixed 
succession, and herein, a like quan- 
tity of one substance is constantly 
arising out of a like quantity of the 
other (vide supra. p. 56), it neces- 
sarily follows that the collective 
amount must remain the same. 
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(fire, water, and earth) must always remain the same; 
for that of fire would be considerably diminished without 
perpetual compensation. But we cannot on that 
account deny that Heracleitus held the theory. The ~ 
pre-existence of the soul and its existence after death 
cannot, strictly speaking, be brought into connection 
with the ceaseless change of all things; but we shall 
nevertheless find that Heracleitus believed init. It is 
the same in regard to the case before us. He could not 
only have done without the conflagration of the world, 
but he could even have carried out his leading ideas 
more consistently, if, instead of a periodical genesis and 
destruction of the universe, he had taught, like Aristotle, 
that the universe was without beginning or end, while 
its parts were continually changing. But this thought 
is so far in advance of ordinary opinion that even 
philosophy was long in attaining to it.’ Not one of 
the ancient philosophers had any idea of explaining the 
constitution of the world, except in the form of a 
cosmogony ; not even Plato in his exposition can 
dispense with this form. In comparison with the 
prevailing notions, it was much that a philosopher 
should assert, like Heracleitus, that the world, accord- 
ing to its substance, was without beginning. Before 
the system of the world as such was declared to be un- 
derived, and an eternity of the world in the Aristotelian 
sense was asserted, an attempt was made to combine 


1 The Eleatics alone declared 
Being to be underived; but Par- 
menides and his followers do not un- 
derstand by this Being the world 
as such, for they deny multiplicity 
and change. Xenophanes, on his 


side, as has been shown (swp. vol. 
i. 569 sq.), held such changes 
within the world itself, that his 
theory likewise is far removed from 
that of Aristotle. 
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the pre-supposition of an origin of the world with the 
newly won perception of the impossibility of an absolute 
beginning, by the theory that the world was indeed 
eternal according to its essential nature, but that its 
condition was subject from time to time to so complete 
a change that a new formation of the world became 
necessary. If this was not the most logical or the 
most scientific theory, it was at any rate the theory 
then most obvious to philosophy, and which Heracleitus 
found in Anaximander and Anaximenus, his immediate 
predecessors, in the ancient Ionian school, and this is 
enough to silence all opposition to the unanimous 
tradition of antiquity. 

As every process in the world has its fixed measure, 
so also the duration of the changing cosmical periods is 
accurately defined;' and with this is probably con- 
nected the statement (the correctness of which is not 
thoroughly established) that Heracleitus believed in a 
great year which, according to some, he reckoned at 
10800, and according to others at 18000 solar years.? 


1 Diog.ix.8: yervacdal 7’ aitov 
[7bv Kécpov| €« mupds Kai mddAw 
extupovc0a: KaT&d Tivas mepiddous 
evadAaé Toy CUuTayTa ai@va’ TOUTO 
dé yiver@ar kad’ civapwevny. Simpl. 
Phus. 6 a (sup. p. 42,1); similarly 
Za7, b, m: De Calo, 1382 b, 17 
(Schol. 487 b, 33); Eus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 3, 6: xpdévov Te apicba Tijs 
TeV TayTwY cis TO TIP avadicews Kal 
Tis €k TOUTOU yEeveTEws. 

2 By the great year, says Cen- 
sorinus, Di. Nat. 18, 11, we are to 
understand the period which 
elapses before the seven planets 
again find themselves in the same 
sign as they were when it began. 


This year is fixed by Linus and 
Heracleitus at 10800 solar years ; 
others determine it differently. On 
oF other hand, Stobzeus says, El. 
. 264 (Plat. Plae. li. 32): ‘“Hpa- 
aie [roy meyav eviauToy (Gera 
ek puploy OxTaKisxiAlwy éviauT@yv 
nAtakav. Bernays, Rhein. Mus. 
N. F. vii. 108, thinks that this 
number was deduced from Hesiod’s 
verses, ap. Plut. Def. Orac. 11, p. 
415; but it is not easy to see how 
this ‘Could be done. Schuster, on 
the other hand (p. 375 sq.), gives 
the preference to the statement in 
the Placita, for he conjectures that 
Heracleitus may have assigned to 
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The separation of opposites, or the formation of the 
world, was called by Heracleitus, strife; the union of 
what was separated, peace or concord. The state of 
divided Being he called also want; that of the unity 
which was introduced by the conflagration, satiety." 
In this contradiction the life of the world moves, in 
small things as in great; but it is only one essence 
which manifests itself in the change of forms: the 
creative fire is all that comes into being and passes 


away. 
v 


the world (as he did to man, vide 
inf. p. 87, 4) a period of 30 years, 
and to each cosmical year twelve 
centuries instead of twelve months ; 
of the 36000 years which we get 
in this way, the 63ds &vw and karw 
would each oceupy 18000. This 
seems to me altogether too uncer- 
tain, and the Placita also speak dif- 
ferently: they must therefore, as 
Schuster thinks, have confused the 
duration of the dacdcunors with 
that of the whole cosmical year. 
Lussalle, ii. 191 sqq., advances the 
opinion (corresponding with his 
hypothesis about the sun, swp. p. 
58, 2) that Heracleitus’s great year 
is equivalent to the time which 
elapses before all the atoms in the 
universe have passed through the 
circle of Being, and have arrived at 
the form of fire. Not only is this 
entirely different from what is said 
by our authorities, but it is (even 
irrespectively of the atoms which 
are absolutely incompatible with 
his physical theories) much too far- 
fetched and subtle for Heracleitus ; 
indeed, in itself it is wholly un- 
natural. Each year must have 
some definite point where it begins 
and ends; and so has the ‘ great 
year, if we understand by it what 


The Deity is war and peace, want and satiety.” 


is always understood in other pas- 
sages. Lassalle’s ‘great year’ 
might equally well begin and end 
at any moment. 

' Diog. according to the pre- 
vious quotation: tay 8 évavtlwy 
TO mev eml Thy yéveow wyoY KadEio- 
Oat méAeuov Kab Epi, To 8 em) thy 
exmipwoi duoroylay Kal eiphyny. 
Hippol. Refut. ix. 10: sup. p.17,3; 
46,1; Philo, Leg. Alleg. ii. 62 A; 
sup. p. 17, 3; De Vict. sup. p. 68 x. 
The képos and the xpnopoctvyn are 
alluded to by Plutarch in the pas- 
sage of De Ei. ce. 9, discussed in vol. 
iii. a, 140, 6, second edition. Hera- 
cleitus, however, is not mentioned, 
and the whole statement probably 
refers to a Stoical interpretation 
of myths. The Stoies had natu- 
rally borrowed the expression képos 
and xypnouootvn from Heracleitus ; 
but we have no right to take for 
granted that what Plutarch here 
says of the duration of both states 
is also from Heracleitus, especially 
as the Stoics themselves seem by 
no means unanimous about it. 
Seneca, Hp. 9, 16 (d. ¢. p. 181, 2), 
expresses himself as if the éxmipwous 
were merely a short episode be- 
tween successive worlds. 


2 Sup. pp. Tips sae 3 Gy 1, 
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3. Man—lhis Knowledge and his Actions. 


May, like everything else in the world, in the last resort 
originates from fire. But in this respect there are great 
differences between the two parts of his nature. The body 
considered in itself is rigid and lifeless; when, there- 
fore, the soul has departed from it, it is to Heracleitus 
only an object of aversion.'! In the soul, on the other 
hand, the infinite portion of man’s nature,? the divine 
fire in its purer form has been preserved.’ The soul con- 
sists of fire, of warm and dry vapours,‘ which consequently 


' Fr. 91, vide inf. p. 83, 3; Fr. 
51 (ap. Plut. Qu. Conv. iv. 4, 3, 6; 
Orig. c. Cels. v. 14, 24 ; cf. Schleier- 
macher, 106): véxves Kompiwv éx- 
BAnrérepot, 

2 Fr.90; Diog. ix.7. Tert. De 
An. 2; ef. Schuster, 270, 391 sq., 
Wuxijs melpata ovK ay efetpoio TWacay 
émumopevouevos 6d6v* attTw Babiy 
Adyov €xe. I agree in the main 
with Schuster that weipara refers to 
the limit to which the soul goes, the 
limit ofits nature; but it seems to 
me the alteration which he proposes 
in the text can be dispensed with. 
Still less can I endorse Lassalle’s 
emendations (ii. 357). 

3 Tt is so far not without reason 
that Chaleid. in Tim. c. 249 (as 
shown by Lassalle,ii. 341) ascribes 
to Heracleitus the Stoic doctrine so 
familiar to the ancients generally, 
of the constant interdependence 
between the human spirit and the 
Divine. In what form however, 
and how definitely he brought for- 
ward this doctrine, we cannot learn 
from this late testimony. 

4 The best authority for this is 
the passage from Aristotle discussed 
p. 22, 4; 28, 1; where the avaév- 


ulacis means the same as what is 
elsewhere called rip. Although this 
fireiscalled dowuatératoy, we must 
not conclude with Themistius (vide 
inf.) that it was @o@parov, or with 
Lassalle, ii. 351, that it was some- 
thing absolutely immateria]; the 
meaning is that it was the rarest, 
the least palpable substance, the 
substance which comes nearest to 
actual incorporeality. The reason 
given for this definition, viz. that the 
soul must be moved, in order that 
it may know things that are moved, 
is a conjecture of Aristotle, who 
has already (De An. 404 b, 7 sq.) 
stated the general presupposition 
on which he bases it. Cf. also 
Phijlop. De An. C, 7 (supra. p. 
24, 1); Themist. De An. 67 a, 
u (il. 24 Sp.): wat “HpdkAeros be 
hv apxhy Tidetat Tay byT@Y, TaUTHY 
TiBerar kal Wuxhy’ Tip yap Kal ovTOS" 
Thy yap avabuutaciw ef Rs TA GAAG 
guvicrnow (so Arist.) ovk &AAo Te 
h tp tmodnmréov, TovtTo Sé Kat 
aoduatov kal péov def. Arius Did. 
ap. Eus. Pr. Hv. xv. 20,1: ava- 
Ovpiaciv ev odv dpuolws TH “Hpa- 
KAcite Thy Wuxi} amodpaiver Zhvwv. 


Tert. De An. c. 5: Hippasus et 
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on that account are also called ‘soul.’ ! 
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The purer this 


fire is, the more perfect is the soul: ‘ the driest soul is 
the wisest and best ;’? it strikes, we are told, through the 


Heraclitus ex igni (animum effin- 
gunt). Macrob. Somn. i. 14: He- 
raclitus physicus [animum dixit] 
sceintillam stellaris essentie (1.e.. of 
the heavenly fire). Nemes. Nat. 
Hom. c. 2, p. 28: ‘Hodka. de rihv 
Mev TOU TayToOs Wuxi (this is not of 
course Heracleitus’s expression) 
avabuulacw ex Tay bypav, Thy Be ev 
rots wos awd TE THS eKTdS Kal Tijs 
ey avTois dvabuuidcews duoyev7} 
(scil. TH dvabvuidoe, or better: 
Th Tod mayTds) mepurevat. Simi- 
larly Plut. Plac. iv. 38,6. Accor- 
ding to Sext. Math. ix. 363; Tert. 
De An. 9, 14, it was said by some 
that Heracleitus held the soul to 
be air. For the explanation of 
this, cf. Part m1. b, 23, 26. 

1 Fr. 89; sup. p. 24, 2; 50 sq.; 
i. 614 sq. 

2 Fr. 54, 55. This proposition 
is very commonly attributed to 
Heracleitus, but the readings of 
the MSS. are so various that it is 
difficult to decide how it originally 
stood. Stob. Fleril. 5, 120, has 
ain wWuxh co¢wratn Kal apiorn. 
Our MS. gives aim Enpy, another 
avy) Enph. In the fragment of 
Musonius, 2bid. 17, 48, the read- 
ings vary between ain without 
Enph, avryh Enph and abd yh Enph. 
Instead of atin Porph. Antr. Nymph. 
e. 11, has: &mpa Wuxn copwrarn ; 
similarly Glykas, Annal. 74, 116 
(Schleiermacher, p. 130): wWuxh 
EnpoTtepy Topwr épn. Similarly Plut. 
v. Rom. c. 28: arn yap uxt Enph 
(al. ain y.. nat =.) apiorn «ab! “Hpd- 
KAelTov, Gowep aot pam? vedous diar- 
Tanevn Tov ommatos (that this 
addition is also taken from Heraclei- 
tus seems probable, partly from the 


connection in Plutarch, and partly 
from the passage about to be 
quoted from Clemens). Plut. 
Def. Orac. 41, p. 482: abrn yap 
Enpa wuxn Kal’ “HpdkrAetov. On 
the other hand we find in Pseudo- 
Plut. De Hsu Carn. 1. 6, 4, p. 995: 
“abyn Enph Wuxn copwrarn” Kata 
Tov ‘HpdkAertov Zoey (sc. A€yewv) ; 
or, according to another reading, 
avyn Enpi Wuxh cop «. Tr. ‘Hp. 
éouxev. Similarly Galen. Qu. An. 
Mores, ete. ec. 5, vol. iv. 786 K, and 
to the same effect Hermias in 
Phedr. p. 73: ayn Enoh Wuxn 
copwrarn, and Clemens Pedag. ii. 
156 C, without mention of He- 
racleitus: avyhn 5€ Wuxh Enpa oo- . 
gwrtdtyn Kal apiorn ... ovdé éort 
KdOvypos Tats ek TOD olvov avabumid- 
geot, vedeAns Sikny owparoroior- 
evn. Philo, ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. viii. 
14,67 has: of yi Enph, Wuxh oo- 
gwtdtn Kal apiorn, and that the 
true reading in this place is not, as 
in some texts, avy) or avy (one 
text has émpy WuxH) but ob yi, is 
clear from the passage in Philo’s 
De Provid. ii. 109: im terra sicca 
animus est sapiens ac virtutis amans 
(for further details, ef. Schleierma- 
cher, p. 129 sq.). Schleiermacher 
supposes that there were three dif- 
ferent expressions: ov yn Enph. Wuxh, 
&e., adn puxn, &e., adbyn Enoh wuxh, 
&e. But this is very improbable ; 
and even if the first of the three 
fragments is distinct from the other 
two, these latter seem to be origi- 
nally identical. How the expres- 
sion really stood, and how its dif- 
ferent versions are to be explained, 
cannot be positively determined. 
I do not think, however, that the 
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bodily veil like lightning through clouds.'! If, on the 
other hand, the soul-fire is polluted by moisture, reason 
is lost;* and in this way Heracleitus explains the 
phenomena of intoxicaticn; the drunken man is not 
master of himself because his soul is moistened.* As, 
however, everything is subject to perpetual change, and 
is constantly being produced anew, so it is with the 
soul: not only did its fire come from without into the 
body, but it must be fed from the fire without in order 
to sustain itself—a theory which was obviously sug- 
gested by the process of breathing, if once the soul were 


compared to the vital air.* 


proposition, “abyn Enph Wx} oo- 
owtdtny,’ is Heracleitean. The 
subject Wx} as part of the predi- 
cate has something very disturbing 
in it, and avy) énpn would be a 
singular pleonasm, for there is 
no avyn bypd; the rise of mois- 
ture is an extinction of the beam. 
If, therefore, the words were origi- 
nally so written by Heracleitus 
(as certainly seems probable from 
the frequency with which they are 
quoted), we must suppose that 
there was some difference in the 
punctuation. If Heracleitus wrote 
that the moist soul was imprisoned 
by the body, but that the dry soul 
diimrata: Tov cadparos, bkws védeos 
abyh: Enph Wuxh copwratn Kat api- 
orn (and something of the kind 
seems to be presupposed in Plut. 
V. Rom. 28), everything would be 
fully explained. Schuster, p. 140, 
suggests that Plutarch’s aorparh 
would be much more applicable 
than avy; whereas Teichmiller, 
N. Stud. i. 65, shows that aiyh 
stands also for lightning; ef. J1. 
xiii. 244; Hes. Theog. 699; 
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Heracleitus consequently 


Sophoel. Phil. 1199 (Bpovras airyais 
be «ict pdoylGwv). Schuster’s ex- 
planation: ‘Ifthe gas is dry, the 
soul is wisest,’ is (even irrespec- 
tively of the gas) contradicted by 
what is said above—that it would 
only be possible to speak of an airy} 
Enpa, and to declare the dry airy} to 
be wise, supposing there were also 
an avy? iypd. Would anyone say: 
‘if the beam, or ‘if the flame, isdry?’ 

1 I doubt whether that which 
is ascribed to Heracleitus by Ter- 
tullian (De An. 14), as well as by 
/Enesidemus and Strabo, is authen- 
tic, viz., that the soul, in totum 
corpus diffusa et ubique ipsa, velut 
flatus in calamo per cavernas, ita 
per sensualia variis modis emicet. 

* Cf. the proposition quoted 
sup. p. 24, 2, which primarily has a 
more general meaning. 

3 Fr. 53; Stob. Floril. 5, 120: 
avnp éKéray pebvoOR a&yetar ird 
mados avnBov adadAduevos, ove 
eraiwy Sky Baiver, tryphy thy Wuxi 
éxwv. Cf. Plut. Qu. Conv. iii., 
Proem. 2, and Stob. Floril, 18, 32. 

* Cf. vol. i. p. 485, 2. 
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supposed ' that Reason or warm matter entered into us 
through the atmosphere,? partly through the breath, 


partly through the organs of the senses.? 


When these 


avenues are closed in sleep, the light of reason is ex- 


1 Sup. p. 42,2; Sext. Math. vii. 
127 sqq.: apéoxe yap TES puoiun@ 
[‘Hpakreit@] 7d mepiéxov Nuas Aoyi- 
Kév Te bv Kal doevnpes . . . TOVTOV 
3 Tov Oetov Adyov Kal’ ‘HpaxAecrov 
50’ avamvons cmacavTes voepol y.vd- 
ueba, Kad ey wey Uarvois AnOator Kara 
dé eyepow marw Eudpoves’ ev yap 
Tots trvois uwvodvTwy TV aigOnT Koy 
mépwv xwpiCerar THs mpds Td TepiE- 
xov cuudvias 6 ey juiv vovs, udvns 
THs KaTa Gvarvony mpoopicews ow- 
Couévns otovel twos pis... ev 
dé eypnyopdar mdAw S14 TaV aicOn- 
TiKGy Tépwr Somep did Tivwy Ouplowy 
mpokvwas Kal T@ TepléxovTt ouL- 
BddrAwv Aoyihv evdverar Sbvapuw. 
dvmep ovv Tpdmov of &vOpakes TAN- 
gidgayTes T@ Tup Kar aAAolwow 
didmupor ylvovTal, xwpicbéytes GE 
oBévyuvtat, otTw Kal 4 emitevw0eion 
Tuis NmeTEepois THmaciy ard TOD Te- 
pleXovTOS OIpa KaTa pEV TOY XwpI- 
guy oxedov BAoyos yiverat, Kara 
5é Thy 81a Tay TAclOTMY TépwY TIU- 
vow duoedns TS BAW KabloraTa. 
The image of the embers is em- 
ployed in another connection by 
the pseudo-Hippocrates, . d:atr. 
i. 29. That Sextus here repro- 
duces the conception of Heracleitus 
in his own words, or those of Aine- 
sidemus, is plain. The assertion, 
Sext. vii. 349 (cf. Tert. De An. 15), 
that the soul, according to He- 
racleitus, was outside the body, is 
merely an inference. bid. M. viii. 
286, according to Heracleitus’s ex- 
press declaration : wh elvar Aoyindy 
Tov &vOpwrov, pdvov 8 srdpxew 
gpevipes TO mepiexov. Similarly 
the so-called Apollonius of Tyana, 


Epist.18: ‘Hpdka... . &Aoyov eivas 
Kata pvow epynoe Toy &vOpwrov. 

* That this is the meaning of 
the mepiéxov is clear from the 
words of Sextus; we are con- 
nected with the air outside us by 
means of our breath, and with the 
light outside us by means of our 
eyes. This mode of conception is 
not strange in Heracleitus ; if rea- 
son is identical with fire, it is quite 
natural that it should enter man 
with the animating and warming 
breath, and be nourished by light 
and air. Only if we refine away 
Heracleitus’s primitive fire to a 
metaphysical abstraction, as Las- 
salle does, have we any right to 
find fault with this sort of language 
from him. Lassalle (i. 305 sqq.) 
understands by the tepiéxov ‘ the 
universal and actual process of 
becoming,’ or (ii. 270) the objective, 
world-forming law, which is called 
the meprexuv, because it overcomes 
all things. But wepiéxew does not 
mean ‘overcome’ (certainly not, as 
Lass. 1. 308 represents it, with the 
accusative of the object), and 7d 
meptexov never means anything else 
than ‘the surrounding.’ In the 
passage from Sextus no other 
meaning can be thought of. More- 
over it seems to me (as to Lassalle, 
i. 307) improbable that Heracieitus 
himself ever made use of the ex- 
pression 7epiéxov. 

3 Whether Heracleitus ima- 
gined that the soul was also de- 
veloped from the blood, and was 
sustained by it (cf. p. 79, 4), is not 
quite clear. 
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tinguished, and man is limited in his presentations to 
his own world—to the subjective fancies of dreams,! 
though in reality he still cannot withdraw himself from 
the movement of the universe. When these avenues 
are opened, in awaking, the light of reason is again 
kindled; when the connection with the outer world 
through respiration ceases, this light goes out for ever. 

But Heracleitus (as subsequently Empedocles, in a 
somewhat different manner) brought mythical notions 
of life and death into a connection with these physical 
theories, which was certainly not required by his philo- 
sophical presuppositions. From these presuppositions 
we could only deduce that the soul, like everything else 
perpetually reproducing itself in the flux of natural life, 
retains its personal identity so long as this production 
proceeds in the same manner and in the same propor- 
tion: that, on the contrary, it is destroyed, as an in- 
dividual, when the formation of soul-substance ceases 
at this definite point; and since soul-substance, accord- 
ing to Heracleitus, consists in warm vapours which are 
partly developed from the body and partly drawn in 
with the breath, the soul cannot survive the body. 
Heracleitus seems to have contented himself with the 
vague notion that life continues so long as the divine 
fire animates the man, and that it ceases when that fire 


TOV EV TH KOTUM yiVoMEever. 


1 Plut. De Superst. ce. 3, p. 166: 
8 Fr. 91, ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 


6 ‘HpdkAertés pnot, Tots eypryopdaww 


éva Kat Kowov Kécpuov elvat, Tov 5E 
Koluwpuéevwy ExacTroy eis id.ov amo- 
oTpéper Pan. 

2M. Aurel. vi. 42: kal rods 
Kabevdovras, oluat, 6 “HpdxAertos 
épydras eiva: Aéyer Kal ovvepyors 


G 


530 D: GvOpwros év eippdvn gdos 
dmre: éavTg’ arobavev amocBecbels. 
(@v 5€ Grrerat TeOvedros efdwv" kro- 
oBeobels SWers eypyyopws Greta 
evdovtos. 
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leaves him. 


HERACLEIT US. 


He personifies this divine element and 


says that men are mortal gods and gods immortal men ; 
our life is the death of the gods, and our death their 


life.} 


So long as man lives the divine part of his 


nature is bound up with the baser substances, from 


which in death he again becomes free.? 


Souls, he says, 


traverse the way upwards and the way downwards; they 
enter into bodies because they require change and 


become weary of continuing in the same state.® 


1 Fr. 60, the original form of 
which is doubtless given by Hippol. 
Refut. ix. 10, in the words: a@dva- 
ro. Oyntol, Ovntol a0dvarol, CavTes 
Tov exelvwv Odvarov, Toy 5€ exelywy 
Blov reOve@tes. Schleiermacher, 
putting together the following pas- 
sages: Heracl. Alleg. Hom. c 24, 
p. 51 Mehl.; Max. Tyr. Diss. x. 4, 
end (xli. 4 ad fin.); Clem. Pedag. 
ili. 215 A; Hierocl. 7m Carm. Aur. 
p- 186 (253) ; Porph. Antr. Nymph. 
ec. 10, end ; Philo, Leg. eee if au 
69 C (Qu. in Gen.-iv. 152); ¢ 
Lue. V. Auct, 14, deduces tele 
them this view: &vOpwro Geol 
Ovnrol, Beot 7 &vOpwrot abavarot, 
(utes tov éxelywy Oavatov, Ovijc- 
kovtes Thy éekeivay Cwhy. Against 
him and Lassalle, i. 136 sq., vide 
Bernays, Heracleit. Briefe, 37 sq. ; 
cf. also, p. 17,4; and Clem. Strom. 
Hii. 484 C: odxt kal ‘Hpaxaetos 
Odvaroyv Thy yéveow Karel; 

2 Heracleitus’s theory was con- 
sequently expounded by Sext. Pyrrh. 
jii. 230; Philo, L. Alleg. 60 C, and 
others, in similar language to that 
of the Pythagoreans and Platonists. 
Whether the passage in Sextus, /. c., 
‘Hp. pnoly, bri kal 7d Civ Kal Td 
amobavely kal ev THe Civ quas eore 
kal év To TeOvydvat, contains He- 
racleitus’s own words, or is merely 


He 


an inference from the utterance 
quoted above, is doubtful. Still 
less can we be sure from the pas- 
sage in Philo that Heracleitus him- 
self employed the comparison of 
the o@ua with the ojua (sup. vol. i. 
482, 1, 2). 

8 Tambl. ap. Stob. Hel. i. 906: 
‘HpdkAertos wey yap dmoiBas avary- 
Kalas 7lBerau ek Tav évavtioy dddv 
Te tiyw Kal KdTw Siamopever Oat THS 
Wxas breidnge, kal Td pev Tots 
avTots emimevery Karr oy eivat, Td OE 
peTaBarrAew hepe avamavow. The 
same, ibid. 896, in regard to the 
different theories of the deteriora- 
tion of the soul it is said: «aé 
“HpdkAerroy 5€ THs ev TH meTaBaar- 
AcoOat avamavaAns.. . aitlas yryvo- 
Mévns TOY KaTaywyayv evepynudtav. 
These statements are illustrated 
and confirmed by én. Gaz. 
Theophr. p 5, Boiss.: 6 pev yap 
‘Hpakare:tos Siadoxhy avaryxalay t1- 
Oéuevos &vw Kal KdTw THS WuxTs THY 
mopeiay en yiverOa. mel Kdparos 
aiTh TS Snusovpy@ ovvéresOa ral 
tvw weve TOU Oeov Tdd€ TH TAY TUMTE- 
pimoAeiv Kal bm’ exelyp erdx Bau kal 
&pxecba, 51a TovTo TH TOU Hpewety 
emiOuuia Kal apxis (the dominion 
over the body) éAmii: «drw pyot 
Thy Wuxhy peperOau. Here, how- 
ever, the Heracleitean doctrine is 
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applied also to individual souls that which could only 
be said logically of the universal soul, or of the divine 


animating fire. 


We see from various traces that he 


attributed a further existence to souls escaped from 
their bodies. In one of his fragments he says that there 
awaits man after his death that which he now neither 
hopes nor believes ;' in another he promises a reward to 


interpreted in a Platonic sense. 
- Heracleitus certainly never spuke 
of the Demiourgos; and the other 
similarities between this passage 
and the Phedrus may be occa- 
sioned (as Lassalle, ii. 235 sq., 
seeks to prove), not so much by 
the influence of Heracleitus’s 
writings on Plato, as by that of 
Plato’s on Aineas. Aineas, p. 7, 
says of Heracleitus: 6 doxet trav 
wovey TiS WuxXTS avamavAay eivat 
Thy eis tévde Thy Bivy guyhy ; and 
Numen. ap. Porph. De Antro 
Nymph. c. 10 (sup. p. 18, 1), agrees 
with this in the quotation: “Wu 
xhor Tépiy,” un Oavaroy from He- 
racleitus (this, as Schuster, p. 
191, supposes, is an addition of 
Numenius referring to the propo- 
sition quoted p. 24, 2, and an ad- 
dition that is contrary to the 
meaning of Heracleitus, who repre- 
sents the Tépyis as consisting pre- 
cisely in the transmutation, the 
@dvaros of the soul), ‘‘ bypHat -yevé- 
o0a,” répliv Se eivat adtais Thy eis 
Thy yéveow mr@ow. The propo- 
sitions of Heracleitus are, however, 
most authentically given by Ploti- 
nus in the passage (iv. 8, 1) pointed 
out by Lassalle, i. 131: 6 ev yap 
‘HpdxAerros . . . GuotBds te ayary- 
kalas Ti@éuevos ek TaY évarvTiwy, 
6d6v Te ayw Kal KaTw eimay, Kal 
“ weraBdAdov dvaraveta” kal “ ka- 
ards €oT1 Tos avTois moxGeiy Kal 


&pxeo@ar” (here Lassalle, following 


Creuzer, would substitute &yxeo@a:, 
but, as he himself observes, the 
passage from Aneas is in favour of 
kpxerOa) cikaCew edwkey (as to the 
reasons of the soul’s descent) ayeAy- 
cas Gap july mworjoa Toy Adyor. 
When Plutarch, De Sol. Anim. 7, 
4, p. 9664, says of Empedocles and 
Heracleitus that they blame Nature 
(ef. p.32, 1): @s avayKny kal éAcuoy 
otoav ... Grov Kal Thy yéveoiv 
avTny e€ adixlas cuvtuyxaive AE 
youst TG OvnTG ovvepXouevov Tov 
abavaror kal TépreaOa Td yevouevoy 
napa pio méAeot TOD yevynoaytos 
anoonwmévots, it is a question whe- 
ther the latter part of this passage 
from éaov onwards is (as Schuster 
supposes, 185, 1) really founded on 
Heracleitean utterances. It re- 
minds us most obviously of Empe- 
docles, izf. p. 3, 656, 2, third edit. 

1 Fr. 69, ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 
532 B; Cohort. 18 D; Theod. 
Cur. Gr. Aff. viii. 41, p. 118; 
Stob. Floril. 120, 28; av@paerous 
Béver QrobavévtTas Gooa ovK éATOy- 
Tat ovde Soxéover. Perhaps there 
is a reference to the same subject 
in Fr. 17, ap. Clem. Strom. ii. 366 
B; Theod. i. 88, p. 15: éav ph 
éAmynta avéAmiotov ovK eeupyces, 
avetepevyntov eby Kal &ropov. In- 
stead of €Anrntm and efevpjcei, 
Theodoret has éAmtinre and etph- 
gete. Schuster, p. 45, conjectures 
éAT NGL. 
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those who have fallen gloriously ;! in a third he speaks 
of the condition of souls in Hades ;* in two others he 
makes mention of the demons * and heroes,’ and assigns 


1 Fr. 120, ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 
494 B; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. ix. 
39, p. 117: pépar yap wéCoves pe (o- 
vas molpas Aayxavovat, ef. Fr. 119, 
ap. Theod.: apnipdérovs et Geol 
Tiyw@ot Kal of &vOpwro, I cannot, 
with Schuster, p. 304, regard these 
passages as ironical. 

2 Fr. 70 Plut. Fac. Lun. 28, 
end, p. 943: ‘Hpdka. elrev br: at 
Wuxai dou@vTa Kal adnv. The 
meaning of these words is obscure. 
Schuster’s explanation: Souls scent 
out Hades, reach after it greedily 
as a restorative, is the less satis- 
factory to me, as Plutarch gives 
the sentence in proof that souls 
in the other world ean feed them- 
selves on vapours. In this eon- 
nection we might bring forward 
what Aristotle quotes, De Sensz, 
ce. 5, 443 a, 23: os ef wayta Te 
byta Kamvds yévorTo, pives dv Siay- 
voiev. Bernays, Rh. Mus. ix. 265, 
refers it, in a far-fetched manner, 
as it seems to me, to the conflagra- 
tion of the world. In these proposi- 
tions we can hardly look for any 
special reference. 

3 Fr. 61, Hippol. Refut. ix. 10: 
évOade edyts [Bern. édytas]| emayi- 
gracba Kal puarakas yiverOau eyeptl 
(évrwyv(so Bern. instead of éyepri(év- 
Twv) Kal vexp@y. I referthese words 
to the demons assigned as the pro- 
tectors of men, cf. Hes. ’E. kal ju. 
120 sqq., 250 sqq. Lassalle i. 185 
sees in them a resurrection of souls, 
but this is a mistake, at any rate 
in regard to the expression; for 
éraviorac@a: does not here signify 
to rise again, but to raise oneself, 
namely, to be overseers of men. I 
must express myself still more 
decidedly against the idea that 


Heracleitus enunciated the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the 
body (Lassalle, ii. 204). Lassalle 
does not mean indeed by this re- 
surrection the avéoracts capkds in 
the Christian sense, which Hippo- 
lytus, /.c., finds to be clearly taught 
(pavep@s must be substituted for 
gavepas); he means only this: 
that all the particles of matter 
which had previously formed a 
human body, find themselves again 
united at a later period of the 
world in a similar body. This 
conception is net only much too 
far-fetched for Heracleitus, and 
entirely without support from any 
of his writings, but it is quite 
incompatible with his point of 
view: these particles of matter do 
not exist any longer in the later 
period of the world; they are as 
these definite substances entirely 
destroyed in the stream of Becom- 
ing; they have become other 
substances ; and if even they may 
have been partially changed again 
into the constituents of human 
bodies, there is no ground for the 
supposition that from those par- 
ticular substances which arose from 
some particular body, and from no 
others, a body will afterwards 
again be formed. Schuster (p. 
176) prefers this reading: [8aluwv 
ederet| evOdde edyts emiioraeba Kat 
pvadakds (= ptaAat) yiverOu éevyeptl 
¢. «. v. But Hippolytus, as it 
seems to be, would then have had 
greater difficulties in finding the 
resurrection of the fiesh, than in the 
ordinary text with its émavlcrac@a.. 

4 Fr. 130, Orig. c. Cels. vii. 62: 
ote yryvdoKkwy Qeovs ovTE iipwas 
oirivés eiot, 
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the demons as guardians, not only to the living, but to 
the dead ; and he is said to have taught that all things 
are full of souls and demons.! It is doubtless, there- 
fore, his opinion that souls enter the body from a higher 
existence, and after death, when they have proved 
themselves worthy of this privilege, they return as 
dzmons into a purer life;? in regard to details, how- 
ever, he seems to have retained the ordinary notions 
concerning Hades. 

Whether Heracleitus enquired more particularly 
concerning the corporeal life of man cannot be dis- 
covered with certainty* from the very little that has 
been handed down to us by tradition on this subject. 
On the other hand, there are many passages quoted 
from him in which he applies his standpoint to the 


cognitive faculty and moral action of man. 


1 Diog. ix. 7, ef. p. 46, 2. 

2 And in an individual life ; not 
as Theodoretus, v. 23, p. 73, says, 
in the soul of the world. 

3 Cf. the similar eschatology of 
Pindar, supra, vol. i. p. 70. 

4 We find from Fr. 62 ap. Plut. 
Def. Orac. e. 11; Plac. v. 24; 
Philo, Qu. in Gen. ii. 5, end p. 82 
Auch. ; Censorin, Di. Nat. C. 16, cf. 
Bernays, Rh. Mus. vii. 195 sq., 
that he reckoned the life of a man 
at thirty years, because a man in his 
thirtieth year might have a son 
—who was himself a father, and 
therefore human nature completes 
its circuit in that time. Reference 
is made to this cireie in Fr. 73, 
ap. Clem. Strom. iii. 432 A: “ éres- 
day (1. €weira) yevouevor (wey ebé- 
Aovot popous 7’ exe,” wadrdrov BE 
dvaravec@a: (this, in spite of 
Schuster’s representations, p. 193, 


1, [consider to be an emendation of 
Clemens, referring perhaps te the 
view of the petaBodAn discussed 
supra, p. 84, 3, or else a protest of 
the Christian against the philoso- 
pher who treats death simply as 
the end of life; it would not agree 
with the xaxi€ew thy yéveow which 
Clemens finds in the passage) “ Kat 
mwoidas KataAetmovot pdpous ~yeve- 
6a.” No great weight, however, 
is to be attached to these observa- 
tions. What is said in Hippocr. 
mw, Swit. 1. 23 end, on the seven 
senses, and iid. ec. 10, on the 
abdomen, and on the three revolu- 
tions of fire in the human body, 
ean hardly be taken from Hera- 
eleitus; the statement (of Joh. 
Sieel, Walz, Rhett. vi. 95, quoted 
by Bernays, AHeracl. 19), that 
Heracleitus pursued anatomical 
enquiries, is more than doubtful. 
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In regard to cognition, he could only place its 
highest problem in that which to him was the central 
point of all his convictions, viz. in seizing the eternal 
essence of things in the flux of the phenomenon, and in 
freeing ourselves from the deceitful appearance which 
presents to us a permanent Being of the changeable. 
He therefore declares that wisdom consists in one thing, 
in knowing the reason which rules all;' we must follow 
the common reason, not the particular opinions of 
individuals ;2 if a discourse is to be reasonable it must 
be founded on that which is common to all, and the 
only thing which is thus common is thought.* Only 
the rational cognition of the Universal can therefore 
have any value for him: the sensual perception he must, 
of course, regard with mistrust. What our senses 
perceive is merely the fleeting phenomenon, not the 
essence ; ‘4 the eternally living fire is hidden from them 


by a hundred veils;° they 


1 Supra, p. 42,2. This know- 
ledge, however, is itself according 
to Lassalle, ii. 344, conditional on 
a ‘revelation to oneself of the 
objective and absolute.’ Lassalle 
in support of this relies partly on 
Sext. M. viii. 8, Anesidemus 
defined the aAnOés as the uy AjOov 
Thy Kowhy yvounv; and partly on 
the fragment quoted p. 25, 2. 
Sextus, however, does not say that 
/Enesidemus had this definition 
from Heracleitus, and if he did, 
we could not conclude very much 
from it. The fragment calls fire 
the un Stvoy, which is something 
quite different from the wi A7nGor. 
Though it is very possible that 
Heracleitus may have said that 
the Divine or Reason was know- 


show us as something stiff 


able to all, there is, even apart 
from Lassalle’s modernising view 
of this thought,—no proof of it to 
be discovered. 

2 Prot; cp eae 

3 Fr, 123; Stob. Floril. 3, 84: 
Evydy eat. waat Td poveiv: tiv vbw 
A€yovtas isxupl(erbar xp THe Eve 
maytTwy, SKwoTep vou mods Kat 
mTOAY isxupoTépws' TpéepovTat yap, 
K.7.A. sup. p. 41, 1. On the mean- 
ing of the words, cf. p. 43, 1. 

* Arist. Metaph. i. 6, sub init. : 
Tais ‘“Hpakderelors Sdtats, os TAY 
aigOntay del pedytwy Kal emoarhuns 
mepl avTa@y ovk ovons. 

5 Diog. ix. 7: Thy Spacw wpev- 
Serdar (reve). Lucret. Rer. Nat. 
i. 696: credit enim (Heraclitus) 
sensus ignem cognoscere vere, cetera 
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and dead what is really the most movable and living of 
all things.' Or, as the later theory of the Heracleitean 
school expresses it, all sensation arises from the collision 
of two motions; it is the common product of the in- 
fluence of the object on the particular organ, and the 
activity of the organ which receives this influence in its 
own peculiar manner into itself. Sensation, therefore, 
shows us nothing permanent and absolute, but only a 
single phenomenon as this presents itself in the given 
case and to some definite perception.” Although, there- 
fore, we may certainly learn from sensible observation, 


non credit, fire being the only sen- 
sible phenomenon in which the 
substance of things displays itself 
according to its true nature. 

1 Fr. 95, ap. Clem. Strom. iii. 
434 D, where, according to Teich- 
miiller’s just observation, V. St. 1. 
97 sq., instead of Mu@arydpas 5€ Kal 
should be read: TWv@aydpa kal: 
Bavarés éotw bkéoa eyepbévtes bpéo- 
pev, dxédoa S€ efdovtes tmvos: ‘as 
we see in sleep, dreams, so we see 
in waking, death. The opening 
words of this fragment are thus 
interpreted by Lassalle, ii. 320: 
‘What we see, being awake, and 
hold to be life, is in truth the con- 
stant passing away of itself’ But 
this constant passing away, in 
which, according to Heracleitus, 
the life of nature consists, he would 
never have described by the sinister 
word death. Schuster, 274 sq., in 
order to avoid the degradation of 
the sensuous perception, here gives, 
as it appears to me, an interpreta- 
tion very far-fetched and unlike 
Heracleitus, which Teichmiller 
rightly discards. 

2 Theophrast. De Sensu, i. 1 


sq.: of 5€ mepl *Avutaydpay kal 
‘HpdAeiroy 76 évaytin (movotar Thy 
aic@now), which is afterwards thus 
explained : of 5€ thy alc@now iro- 
AauBavoytes ey GAAOLHoE yivecPa 
kal TO wey Guotoy arabes bro TOD 
épotov, To 8 evaytiov rabytixdy, 
ToUTw Tpocebecay Thy yvouny. ém- 
Maptupeiy 8 otovtat kat Td mepl Thy 
aphy cupBaivoy: 7d yap éuolws TH 
capki Oepudy 7 Wuxpdv ov Trovety 
aic@no.v. According to this eyi- 
dence, which is confirmed by He- 
racleitus’s doctrine of the opposites 
in the world, there would be all 
the more ground for referring to 
the Heracleiteans as well as to 
Protagoras the exposition in the 
Theet. 156 A sqq.; Plato himself 
refers us to them, 180 ¢. sq. If 
even the more definite development 
of this theory was the work of 
later philosophers suchas Cratylus 
and Protagoras, yet the fundamen- 
tal idea in it, viz., that the sensible 
perception is the product of the 
concurrent motion of the object 
and of the sense, and has conse- 
quently no objective truth, belongs 
to Heracleitus himself. 
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in so far as this shows us many qualities of things ;! 
although the two nobler senses, and especially the eye, 
ought to be preferred to the rest,? in comparison with 
the rational perception the sensible perception has little 
worth; eyes and ears are bad witnesses to men if they 
have irrational souls.2 But it is precisely this testi- 
mony which the generality of men follow. Hence the 
deep contempt for the mass of mankind, which we have 
already seen in this philosopher ; hence his hatred for 
arbitrary opinion,’ for the unreason which does not 
perceive the voice of the Deity,> for the stupidity 


1 Vide supra, p. 86, 2; 88, 5. 

2 Fr. 8.  Hippol. Refut. ix. 9: 
dowy ois ako} padeynows TavTA eyw 
mpoTiuéw ; on the sense of sight es- 
pecially, Fr. 91. Fr. 9, Polyb. xii. 
27: opOadrpuol yap Tay Btw axpiBeE- 
oTEpot maptupes, which (notwith- 
standing the different opinion of 
Bernays, Rh. Mus, ix. 262 ; Lass. 11. 
323 sq.; Schuster, 25, 1) seems to 
me to contain nothing more than (for 
example) what Herodotus says (1. 
8), and what Polybius understands 
by the passage, namely, that one can 
better rely on one’s own sight than 
on the assertion of others. 

Sir. 11; Sext. -Math. yu, 
126: kakol pdptupes ayvOpemooww 
dp9arpuol Kal dta BapBdpous Wuyas 
éxévtwy (which is no doubt more 
anthentie than the version of it 
ap. Stob. Floril. 4, 56). Instead 
of the last three words, Bernays, 
Rh, Mus. ix. 262 sqq., conjectures : 
BopBédpov Wuxas ExovTos, because in 
the reading of Sextus, the genitive 
exdvtwr after avOpemois is very 
strange, and because in the time of 
Heracleitus, BdpBapos would not 
have had the signification of rude. 
It is not necessary to ascribe this 


signification to it, even if we adopt 
the usual reading ; we get a better 
meaning if the word be taken in 
its original sense; one who does 
not understand my language, and 
whose language I do not under- 
stand. WHeracleitus says then in 
his figurative mode of expression : 
it is of no use to hear if the soul 
does not comprehend the speech 
which the ear receives; and the 
strange genitive éxéyTwy seems to 
have been used precisely because 
the sentence relates primarily to 
the ears (though it is also of course 
applicable tothe eyes). Of. Schus- 
ter, 26, 2. 

4 Diog. ix. 7: Thy otnow tepay 
vocov €deye. He was nevertheless 
accused by Aristotle, Hth. N. vii. 
4, 1146 b, 29 (M. Mor. ii. 6, 1201 
b, 5), of an over-bearing confidence 
in his own opinions, as has already 
been noticed. Schleiermacher, p. 
138, compares with the passage of 
Diogenes the following words from 
Apoll. Tyan. Hpist. 18: éykaAvrreos 
éxaoTos 6 matatws ev dkny yevdmevos ; 
but this is not quoted by Apoll. as 
Heracleitean. 

5 Fr, 138; ap. Orig. c. Cels. vi. 


a 
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which is puzzled and confused by every discourse,! for 
the frivolity which wickedly plays with truth;? hence 
also his mistrust of the erudition which prefers learn- 


ing from others to enquiring for itself. 


He himself 


will be content after much labour to find little, like the 
gold-diggers;4 he will not rashly pass judgment on 
the weightiest things ;° he will not ask others, but only 
himself,® or rather the Deity, for human nature has no 


12: avnp vamos Hrovge mpds Sai- 
povos Okwomep mais mpbs aydpds. 
The conjectural Saquovos for dai- 
povos (Bernays, Heracl. 15) seems 
tomeunnecessary. ForSchuster’s 
view of this passage, cf. inf. 93, 2. 

1 Fr. 35; Plut. Aud. Poét. ce. 
9, end, p. 28; De Aud. c. 7, p. 41: 
BAat &vOpwros bird TavTds Adyou 
erTojcbat pret, 

2? Clem. Strom. v. 549 C: 5do- 
KedvtTwy yap 6 SokiumTaTos yweoKE 
gvAdocew Kal wévto Kal Bikn Kata- 
Aneta Wevdav TéKTOvas Kal udpTL- 
pas. The first half of this fragment 
I do not think to be satisfactorily 
explained, either by Schleierma- 
cher, who would substitute Soxéovta 
and yryvécKew pvAdooe, nor by 
Lassalle, ii. 321. Even the pro- 
posal of Schuster, 340, 1: dox. y. 6 
doKkimeTatoy yiveTatyiweoke pudAdc- 
cew (‘so a poet decides to adopt 
from that which passes for credible 
the most credible’), does not en- 
tirely satisfy me. Lassalle, by the 
Wevdav texToves understands the 
senses. I agree with Schuster in 
thinking the allusion to the poets 
far more probable (cf. p. 10, 3). 

3 In this sense, as has been 
previously remarked, we musi un- 
derstand the sayings of Heracleitus 
against Polymathy, supra, vol. i. 
510, 4; 336, 5. The fragment on 
this subject, ap. Stob. Flori. 34, 


19, Gaisford, was rightly restored 
to Anaxarchus. 

4 Fr. 19 ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 
476 A; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. i. 88, p. 
15: xpuoby of BiChuevar yy woAATy 
opvccovot Kal ebpicKovow dAtyov. 
How Heracleitus applied this il- 
lustration we are not told; but the 
turn given to it in the text seems 
to me the most natural. Cf. also 
Fr. 24 and 140, sup. p. 42,2; 44, 
1, and the Fr. 21 pointed out by 
Lassalle, ii. 312; Clem. Strom. v. 
615 B: xpn yap ed uddAa mwoAA@y 
foropas piAocégous &ydpas civa: Kad 
‘HpdkAe:tov, where iotopia, inde- 
pendent enquiry, is to be distin- 
guished from mere polymathy. 

° According to Diog. ix. 73, he 
is reported to have said: wh eixq 
mTepl Teav pweylotwy cupPadAdpeba, 
which does not sound like his usual 
language. 

§ Fr. 20 (ap. Plut. adv. Col. 20, 
2, p. 1118; Suid. Moaroduos. Cf. 
Lassalle i. 301 sq.): ed:¢nodunv 
€uewitov. The right interpreta- 
tion of these words, which the 
above-named writers, and many of 
the more recent commentators, re- 
fer to the demand for self-know- 
ledge, is probably given by Dioz 
genes, ix. 5: éavtby pn di(joacba- 
kal watety mdvta map éavtod. (Cf. 
Schuster, 59, 1, 62,1.) Whether 
Plotinus (iv. 8, i. p. 468) under- 
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intelligence, which the divine nature alone possesses ;! 
human wisdom is nothing else than the imitation of na- 
ture and of the Deity.? Only he who listens to the divine 
law, the universal reason, finds truth ; he who follows the 
deceptive appearance of the senses and the uncertain 
opinions of men, to him truth remains for ever hidden.’ 
This does not as yet amount to a scientific theory of 
knowledge; nor can we even suppose that Heracleitus 


stands the expression thus seems 
doubtful. In v. 9, 5, p. 559, he 
follows the interpretation accord- 
ing to which exavtdy designates 
the object that is sought or en- 
quired for ; he says, in a discussion 
concerning the unity of thought 
and Being, 6p@as apa... Td 
éuauTov ediCnoduny ws ev TOY byTwY. 
This is, of course, not conclusive 
as to the original meaning of the 
sentence; but still less can I ad- 
mit Lassalle’s theory that the 
words @s év 7. 6. also belong to 
Heracleitus, and that the whole 
proposition means, ‘one must re- 
gard oneself as one of the existent 
things,’ i.e., as existing as little as 
they do, and involved in the same 
flux. How this can be deduced 
from the words, I fail to see, and 
it does not seem to me probable 
that Heracleitus should have spoken 
of dyTa. as ty Tay dyTwY seems to 
me an addition of Plotinus, in- 
tended to justify his application of 
Heracleitus’s saying to the question 
in hand. The indecisive sentence 
ap. Stob. Floril. 5,119, avOpaémoor 
TACL METETTL ylveoKELY EavTOUs Kah 
gwppovery is rightly regarded by 
Schleiermacher as spurious. 

1 Fr. 14, 138, sup. p. 42, 2; 
90, 5. 

2 Vide Fr. 123, sup. p. 41, 1. 
This seems to have been also the 


original meaning of the proposi- 
tions (Fr. 15) quoted in the Greater 
Hippias, 289 A sq., as Heraclei- 
tean, though evidently not in the 
words of the philosopher, ®s apa 
mibjnkwy 6 KdAALCTOS aicxpds avOpw- 
mel@ yéve. cuuBadddey, OTe 
avOparwv 6 copétraros mpos Bedy 
mlOnkos paveitra Kal copia Kal Kad- 
Ae kal Tots GAAos Tac. In Hip- 
poc. mepl diait. i. c. 12 sqq. many 
examples, not always happily 
chosen, are brought forward to 
show that all human arts arose 
from the imitation of nature, 
though men are not conscious of it. 
This thought seems to belong to 
Heracleitus; but the development 
of it, as it stands here, can be but 
partially his. Cf. Bernays, Heracl. 
23 sqq., Schuster, p. 286 sqq. 

3 What Sext. Math. vii. 126, 
131, says of Heracleitus is there- 
fore substantially true: thy ato- 
Onow ..”. &mioroy eivat vevdoutke, 
Tov 5€ Adyov broTiderat KpiTHptov 
. . . Toy Kody Adyov Kal Getoy 
kal ob Kate weToxny yiwdueba AoyiKol 
Kpithpioy &AnOelas gpnaoty. Many 
sceptics, on the other hand, reckon 
him among their number; but 
this only exemplifies the well- 
known arbitrariness of the school, 
Diog. ix. 78. Cf. Sext. Pyrrh. 
209 sqq. 
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felt the want of such a theory, or clearly saw the neces- 
sity of giving an account to himself, before any enquiry 
concerning things, of the conditions of knowledge and 


method of investigation. 


The propositions quoted 


above, as was the case with the kindred theories of his 


contemporary Parmenides,! 


were essentiaily deductions 


from a physical theory which brought him into such ab- 
rupt antagonism to sensible appearance, that he thought 
himself obliged to mistrust the evidence of the senses. 
It does not follow from this that he purposed to form 
his system independently of experience, and by means 
of an @ priori construction; for such a design would 
have presupposed enquiries into the theory and method 
of knowledge which were alike unknown to him and to 
the whole of the pre-Socratic philosophy. Still less 
are we justified by Heracleitus’s own expressions, or by 
the statements of our most trustworthy authorities, in 
making the ancient Ephesian the first representative 
of empiricism or discovering in him a tendency to ob- 


servation and induction.? 


His reflection was concerned 


with the objective in nature; like every other philo- 


1 Cf. vol. i. 591 sqq. 

* Schuster (p. 19 sqq.) supports 
this statement mainly on the frag- 
ments (2,3), discussed p. 7,2. But 
in Fr. 3 there is not one word to show 
that the Adyos adel dy is only per- 
ceived through the senses; that we 
should ‘ observe the visible world,’ 
and ‘ on the ground of appearance’ 
should follow out the true state of 
the case,— still less to show that 
this is the only way to arrive at 
the knowledge of truth. In Fr. 2 
Schuster introduces what is irrele- 
vant when he represents Heraclei- 


tus as blaming men, ‘ because they 
do not seek for knowledge, by en- 
quiring into that over which they 
stumble every day’ (that in order 
to know, they do not enter upon 
the way of observation), whereas 
Heracleitus blames them ‘ because 
they do not understand (or con- 
sider, @povéovor) that on which 
they stumble every day ;’ and do 
not (in what way is not stated) 
instruct themselves about it. 
Schuster likewise refers to Fr. 7; 
but I have already proved (p. 39, 4) 
that his explanation of this cannot 
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sopher he started, in fact, from perception, and formed 
his convictions by the development of this; but he never 


be substantiated. I have also re- 
marked, in the same place, that 
we have no right to give the mean- 
ing which Schuster adopts, to the 
sentence about the unseen har- 
mony, nor to bring into direct 
connection with it the quotation on 
p- 90, 2: dowy os akon wadnots 
Taira eye mpotimew. In_ itself, 
however, it does not imply that the 
pdOnois results only from sight 
and hearing, but merely that the 
pleasures of knowledge are to be 
preferred to all others: bow much 
is contributed to knowledge by 
thought, how much by observa- 
tion, the fragment does not say. 
Further, in Fr. 7, the gvvdv or the 
Aéyos Evvds does not mean the 
‘speech of the visible world ;’ and 
those are not censured who ‘in- 
dulge their own thoughts,’ and 
‘seek in the invisible instead of 
the visible, each one for himself, a 
particular solution of the univer- 
sal riddle’ (Schuster 23 sq), cf. p. 
43, 1: not to mention that Hera- 
cleitus, with his «fs éuol pupior 
(sup. p. 10, 2), certainly did follow 
his own thoughts; and the Kow?) 
yvéun, to which Schuster with 
FEnesidemus (ap. Sext. Math. vin. 
8) refers guvdv, was, for him at 
least, an authority. Schuster, p. 
27 sq., lastly quotes Lucret. 1. 690 
sqq.. who calls the senses that wade 
omnia credita pendent, unde hic 
cognitus est ipst quem nominat 
ignem; but he forgets that Lucre- 
tius takes this observation, not 
from Heracleitus, but from his 
own presupposition against Hera- 
cleitus. When he wants to give 
the doctrine to Heracleitus, he says 
(vide p. 90, 4) that among all the 


sensuous perceptions, he ascribed 
truth to that of fire only (not, as 
Schuster says, to fire ‘under all 
its disguises and changes,’ but 
simple visible fire). To withhold 
credence from the second of these 
statements because the first has 
been misapprehended, is to invert 
the order of things. This sup- 
posed evidence in favour of Schus- 
ter’s view thus turns out to be 
distinct evidence against it; its 
incorrecthess, moreover, appears 
from what is quoted, supra, p. 88, 
5; 89, 1; 90, 3, and especially 
from Aristotle’s assertion (88, 4): 
that Plato followed Heracleitus 
in his conviction—as tév aicOn- 
Tay Gel pedyTwy kal emorhuns 
mTept avTa@v ovK ovons. The con- 
jecture that Aristotle is here 
speaking only of Cratylus and the 
Heracleiteans, who ‘on this point 
thought very differently from their 
master’ (Schuster 31), is wholly 
inadmissible. Aristotle does not 
say Ttais TGy “HpakAetetwy ddztas, 
but rats “HpakAe:retos Sdfais ; now 
a ‘Hpakaelreos Séfa is as certainly 
an opinion of Heracleitus as the 
‘Hpakaetrewos Oéois, Phys. i. 2, 185 
a, 7, is a proposition of Heracleitus, 
and the ‘HparAelreto: Adyot in the 
parallel passage to this Metaph. 
xii. 4 (sup. p. 11, 1) are statements 
of Heracleitus. ‘HpaxAetretos sig- 
nifies proceeding from Heracleitus ; 
and if by an inaccurate use of 
language it might be used in re- 
gard to an opinion which had been 
merely derived by his scholars 
from his doctrine, it certainly 
could not be used of any opinion 
that contradicted his own. Schus- 
ter, therefore, has recourse to 
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proposed to himself the question from what sources his 
convictions had arisen. When in this way he had arrived 
at theories which contradicted the assertions of our 
senses, he did not say, as a true empiricist must have 
said, that the theories must be false: he said that 
the senses were deceptive, and that rational knowledge . 
alone was trustworthy. But by what process we are to 
attain this rational knowledge, neither Heracleitus nor 
any of the pre-Socratic philosophers expressly enquired. 
The principle ascribed to him by modern writers,} 
that the names of things explain to us their essential 


another theory, viz. that Aristotle 
ascribes the conclusions which were 
drawn by Plato from the doctrine 
of Heracleitus to Heracleitus him- 
self: a suspicion which would only 
be justifiable if the assertions 
of Aristotle contradicted other 
trustworthy authorities; where- 
as, in truth, they coincide with 
them all. But from the fact that 
Protagoras united his sensualism 
with the proposition about uni- 
versal Becoming, we must not 
conclude with Schuster (31 sq.) 
that Heracleitus also attached 
supreme importance to the sen- 
suous perception; certainly not 
if, like Schuster, we represent 
Cratylus as opposed to Heracleitus 
through his rejection of the testi- 
mony of the senses. Why should 
not the Sophist, who made no claim 
to reproduce Heracleitus’s doctrine 
as such, diverge more easily from 
it than (according to Schuster’s 
theory) a philosopher who de- 
cidedly professed that doctrine? 
It is not true, however, that Pro- 
tagoras said ‘that there was an 
éemothun, and that it was the 
same as aic@yois and opinion 


founded upon aie@nots.” On ac- 
count of the relativity of percep- 
tions, he rather denied the possi- 
bility of knowledge (cf. p. 896 sqq., 
3rd ed.). But if in this there lies 
also the presupposition that know- 
ledge, if knowledge were possible, 
could only arise from perception, 
the hypothesis here admitted, viz. 
that there is a knowledge, is im- 
mediately opposed, and opposed 
for the very reason that perception 
cannot guarantee knowledge. So 
far as we can argue from Protago- 
ras to Heracleitus, the only result 
is that Heracleitus, as little as 
Protagoras, ascribed objective truth 
to sensible perception. Arcesilaus 
the Academician, ¢. 9, proved the 
impossibility of knowledge simply 
from the uncertainty of percep- 
tions (cf. Pt. m1. a, 448 sq., 2nd ed.), 
but no one concludes from this that 
Plato, whose track ke follows in 
his polemic against sense-know- 
ledge. admitted no other kind of 
knowledge. 

? Lassalle, ii. 362 sqq. ; Schus- 
ter, 318 sqq. Against Lassalle, 
vide Steinthal Gesch. d. Sprach. i. 
165 sqq. 
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nature, cannot be proved by direct evidence,! nor with 
certainty by induction, from the Cratylus of Plato; ? 
and though it would harmonise well with Heracleitus’s 
general modes of thought,* we have no right to con- 


1 Lassalle appeals to Procl. in 
Parm. i. p. 12 Cous.: (Socrates 
admires) tod ‘HpakAetelov (d:6a- 
gcareiov) Thy 51a Tay dvoudtwy em 
thy Tav bvtwy yvaow dddv. But 
this utterance in which Heracleitus 
himself is not mentioned, but only 
his school, is entirely founded on 
the Platonic Cratylus; and the 
same holds good of the passages 
of Ammon. De Interpr. 24 b, 30 b. 
In the second of these it is said 
expressly: ‘Socrates shows in the 
Cratylus that names are not ovTw 
gioe ws ‘HpdkAetos eAeyey (So- 
erates does not, however, name 
Heracleitus). The first also un- 
mistakably alludes to the Platonic 
dialogue (428 E), as even Schus- 
ter acknowledges, 319 sq.; in 
the observation that many hold 
names for gtcews Snutoupyhuata, 
Kabdmep jtlov KpatvaAos Kat “Hpa- 
KAEILTOS. 

2 In the Cratylus, it is said by 
the Heracleitean of that name 
évéuaros op0dTnTa eivar ExdoT@ TOY 
byvrwy oioe mepuxviay (383 A, cf. 
428 D sqq.), and that Cratylus 
really maintained this is the more 
likely, as the astounding inferences 
which he draws (p. 384 B, 429 
B sq., 436 B sq.) from his proposi- 
tion are entirely consistent with 
his other caricatures of the Hera- 
eleitean doctrine (infra, p. 601 
sq., 3rd edit.). But it does not 
follow from this that Heracleitus 
himself set up such a principle. 
Schuster thinks that a school, 
which exaggerated the doctrine of 
the flux of all things so greatly 


as Cratylus did, could not at first 
have hit upon it. I do not see 
why, so long as they did not draw 
from this doctrine the sceptical 
consequences of Protagoras. But 
if Cratylus was not the first to set 
up this principle, it did not there- 
fore necessarily emanate from 
Heracleitus; between the death 
of this philosopher and the epoch 
when Plato heard the discourses 
of Cratylus, there are more than 
sixty years. Schuster seeks (p. 323 
sq.) to prove that Protagoras 
also held the above-mentioned 
doctrine, which he could only 
have derived from Heracleitus. 
But the sole proof which is ad- 
duced is the myth of the Prota- 
goras, and in that the doctrine has 
no place. Protagoras says, 322 A, 
that man on account of his kinship 
with the Deity early learnt the 
art of speech; but it does not 
follow from this that all linguistic 
designations are accurate. Lastly 
Schuster (p. 324 sq.) supposes 
that Parmenides, in the verses 
quoted vol. i. 604, 3, alludes 
to Heracleitus’s occupation with 
descriptive names; but this con- 
jecture, as it appears to me, is 
groundless. 

3 Schaarschmidt, Samml. d. 
Plat. Schr. 253 sq. disputes this, 
on the ground that a natural cor- 
rectness and fixed character of 
words would be incompatible with 
the flux of all things ; and for the 
same reason, Schuster p. $21, will 
only admit it, if his interpretation 
of mayra pet, discussed sup, p. 12, 1, 
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clude from the plays on words and etymologies! which 
occur in his fragments that he sought to justify this use of 
nomenclature theoretically in the manner of later writers. 

What has been said of knowledge applies to action. 
Heracleitus does not yet accurately separate the two 
spheres, and has the same law for both. His judgment 
as to the conduct of men in the one case is not more 
lenient than in the other. Most men live like beasts; 2 
they revel in mud and feed upon earth like the worm.? 
They are born, bring forth children, and die without 
pursuing any higher end in life. The wise man will 
despise that for which the masses strive, as a worthless 
and perishable thing.’ He will not take his own ca- 
prices, but the common law, for his standard;® will 


hold good. But the fiux of all sense and connection of the words 
things, even according to our ac- quoted in Athen, vy. 178 sq. and 
ceptation, does not exclude the Arist. De Mundo, ec. 6, end: the 
permanence of the universal law; first: whe “ BopBdpy xalpew” KaP? 
it involves it; and as this is ap- ‘Hpd«Aerroy; and the second: “ way 
prehended by Heracleitus as the épmerdy thy viv véuera.” Bernays’ 
Logos, the thought that thehuman (Heracl. p. 25) conjecture that in- 
logos (reason and speech being stead of these words there was 
both included in this conception) originally something quite different 
also has truth, as part of the in the text I cannot agree with. 
Divine, is perfectly consistent with * Fr. 73 supra, p. 87, 4. On 
his point of view. account of his contemptuous say- 
1 Bios and Bids, supra, p.17,4; ings about mankind in general, 
where, however, the name is in Timon, ap. Diog. ix. 6, calls Hera- 
opposition to the thing; d:amépe-_ cleitus koxkvorhs dxAoAolBopos. 
o0a and tvppeperbar, p. 33,2; udpar * So much as this may perhaps 
and potpat, p. 86.1; tiv vdmand tvyg, be true of the saying which Lucian 
p. 88. 3; perhaps also Zyvds and V. Auct. 14, puts into his mouth: 
Gav, p. 44,1; aidoloicw and avaidé- Fyéouar rd avOpamiva mphypata 
orata,p.103,2;ontheother hand, di{upa kal Saxpuddea Kal ovddty 
the comparison of c@uaandojuais aitéwy 6 m1 uh émixnpiov. The 
not Heracleitean, cf. 84,2. Stillmore statement that he wept over every- 
unimportant is the use of évouaasa thing (supra, p. 4, n.) seems to show 
periphrasis, p. 88, 3; 98, 5. that he gave utterance to senti- 
2 Supra, p. 10, 1. ments of this kind, 
3 Such at any rate may be the ° Fr. 7,123, sup. p. 43, 1;'88, 3, 
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avoid nothing more than presumption, the over-stepping 
of the bounds which are set for the individual and for 
human nature;' and in thus subjecting himself to 
the order of the whole, he will reach that satisfaction 
which Heracleitus is said to have declared to be the 
highest end of life.2 It depends only upon man himself 
whether he is happy. The world is always as it ought 
to be ;* it must be our part to accommodate ourselves to 
the universal order; the character of a man is his 
demon.‘ As it is with individuals, so it is with the 
community. There is nothing more necessary for the 
state than the dominion of law; human laws are an 
emanation of the Divine; on them society is founded, 
and without them there would be no justice ;° a nation 


ef. Stob. Floril. 3, 84; cwpovetv 
apeTH peviorn, Kal copin adnbea 
Aéyery Kal moveiy Kata pvow eral- 
ovTas. 

1 Fr, 126 ap. Diog. ix. 2: bBpw 
xpn oBevyvew pardov 7 rupkatnr. 
References to a particular kind of 
bBpis will be found in Fr. 128 ap. 
Arist. Polit: ws 11,1315 “a, 30 
Eth. N. ii. 2,1105 a, 7; Eth. Eud. 
ii. 7, 1223 b, 22, ete.: xarerdy 
bund pdxerOou, PoxTs yap wveeTar. 
The emendations of this ap. Plut. 
De tra 9, p. 457; Coriol. 22; 
Jambl. Cohort. p. 334 K, Ido not 
consider genuine. In regard to 
the meaning, in spite of Eth, N. 
ii. 2, it seems true, from the addi- 
tion of puxijs yap wvéera, to refer 
not to a conflict with one’s own 
passion, but with that of others. 

2 Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. xi. 6, 
p. 152: Epicurus regarded pleasure 
as the highest good; Democritus 
substituted ém@uuia (1. ev@vula), 
Heracleitus dyti ris jdovijs evape- 


otnow TéeKkev, Hr. 84 ap. Stob. 
Floril. 3, 83: dvOpémos yiverOa 
éxéca OéAovow, ok &mewvov (there 
would be no happiness if all the 
wishes of man were fulfilled). 

3 Cf. the words quoted on p. 39, 3. 

* Fr. 92; ap. Alex. Aphr. De 
Fato, ¢: 6, p. 16, Or. Weigh Ou: 
Plat.i. 1, 3, p. 999; Stob. Flori. 
104, 23: 00s avOpomrm Saluwr. 
This only expresses the sentiment 
of the corresponding words in Epi- 
charmus (sup. vol. i. p. 531, 3), that 
the happiness of man depends upon 
his internal condition. As to the 
question of necessity and freedom 
to which Schuster, 272, 2, adverts, 
nothing is said. 

5 Fr. 123, sup. 88, 3; 41,1; Fr. 
121; ap. Clem. Strom. iy. 478 B: 
dikns dvoua ov by Hdecay, ei TavTa 
(the laws) uh Av. The meaning of 
the sentence is not clear; it might 
possibly contain (as Schuster sup- 
poses) a censure of the masses, who, 
without positive laws, know nething 
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must, therefore, fight for its laws as for its walls. 
This dominion of law is equally infringed, whether the 
arbitrary will of an individual rules, or that of the 


masses. 


Heracleitus is indeed a friend to freedom,” 


but he hates and despises democracy, which does not 
understand how to obey the best, and cannot endure any 


pre-eminent greatness.’ 


of right. Teichmiller’s explara. 
tion, which refers Tatra to the un- 
just acts of men, without which 
there would be no law (N. Stud. i. 
131 sq.), has a very uncertain sup- 
port in the use of Heracleitean 
words by Clemens, whose exegesis 
is very arbitrary ; and in itself it 
seems to me improbable. If, how- 
ever, it were correct, we must un- 
derstand by di«n, retributive justice 
especially, Sikn moAvmowos. 

' Fr. 125; Diog. ix. 2: paxe- 
cOat xph Thy Sjpwov irép vouov Skws 
brep teixeos. Cf. also the sayings 
quoted p. 86, 1, which, however, 
primarily relate to death for one’s 
fatherland. 

2 According to Clem. Strom. i. 
302 B, he moved a tyrant, Melan- 
comas, to lay down his authority, 
and refused an invitation of Darius 
to his court. How much may be 
true in these statements we cannot 
tell; the letters from which Diog. 
ix. 12 sqq. takes the second, show 
that the writer of the letters was 
acquainted with it, but nothing 
more. The discussion of Bernays, 
Heracl. Briefe, 13 sqq., only proves 
the possibility of the fact. 

3 Fr. 40; ap. Strabo, xiv. 1, 
25, p. 642; Diog. ix. 2; Cic. Tuse. 
v. 36, 105; cf. Iambl. V. Pyth. 
173; Stob. Floril. 40, 9 (ji. 73 
Mein.): &ov "Edectos 7Bnddv 
axdyiacOa (Diog. evidently a mis- 


He counsels concord, through 


take: amo@ayeiv) maot Kai Tots avh- 
Bois thy modu Katadureiy (that is to 
say, they should hang themselves 
and leave the city to minors. Cf. 
Bernays, Heraclit. Briefe, 19, 129 
sq.) oftwes ‘Epuddwpoy avipa éwutay 
aviictov egéBadov, daytess hucwy 
unde cis Gvnietos ~otw, ef SE uD 
(Diog.: ef 5€ 71s to1odTos, originally 
perhaps ef 6€ alone). AAn Te Kal 
Het GAAwy. According to Jam- 
blichus this saying was an answer 
to the request of the Ephesians, 
that he would give them laws; a 
request which, according to Dio- 
genes (ix. 2) also, he declined. It 
is not probable, considering his 
pronounced political position, that 
such a request should have been 
preferred to him by the democratic 
majority; and those words were to 
be found in Heracleitus’s work. 
Concerning Hermodorus, cf. my 
dissertation De Herimodoro (Marb. 
1859). As to his judgment on de- 
mocracy, see the anecdote, ap. Diog. 
ix. 3, which can only be founded 
on a saying of this philosopher, 
that he took part in children’s 
games, telling his fcllow-citizens 
that this was wiser than to engage 
in politics with them; also Fr. 
127; Clem. Strom. v. 604 A: vouos 
kat Bovay melbecOa Evds, p. 589, 3, 
and Theodorides, Anthol. Gr. vii. 
479, who calls Heracleitus @etos 
dAakTATHS Shuov KUwr. 
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which alone the state can subsist.!_ There are no traces, 
however, of his having attempted any scientific defini- 
tion of ethics and politics. 

Many of the notions and usages of the popular 
religion must have been reckoned by Heracleitus among 
human errors of opinion and action. A formal polemic 
against these, such as we find in Xenophanes, was not, 
however, his purpose. He not only employs the name. 
of Zeus? for the Divine creative essence, but is generally 
addicted to mythological designations.? He speaks of 
Apollo in the tone of a believer, and recognises in the 
sayings of the Sibyl a higher inspiration.* He accounts 
for soothsaying generally by the connection of the 
human spirit with the Divine.’ In the proposition as 
to the identity of Hades with Dionysus,® and still more 


1 Plut. Garrwi. c. 17, p. 571 quiescentibus animis ope sensuwm 


(also Schleiermacher, p. 82) relates 
of him a symbolical act which had 
this meaning. 

2 top. 44, .1. 

3 For example, the Erinnyes 
and Dike, p. 41, 2. 

4 In the sayings before mention- 
ed, p.6, 2.; Fr. 38 (Plut. Pyth. Orac. 
21, p. 404): 6 dvak, of Td payretby 
cor Td ev Acroots, oUTe A€vyer OvTE 
KpUmrel, GAAG onuaiver, and Fr. 
39 (bid. e..6,. p.. 597); SiBvadAa be 
Mouvowerep orépart, Kal? “Hpdxhevrov, 
ayéAagra Kal akadA@mioTa Kal duv- 
plore. poeyyouern XiAlwy er@v eki- 
KVEUTOL TH pova 51a Toy Beov. 

’ Chaleid. in Tim. c. 249: He- 
raclitus vero consentientibus Stoicis 
rationem nostram cum divina ra- 
tione connectit regente ac moderante 
mundana, propter inseparabilem co- 
mitatum (on account of the insepa- 
rable, connection , between them) 


‘ ‘consciam decreti. rationabilis Jactam 


"Pepe gh 


Futura denuntiare. ex quo fieri, ut 
appareant imagines ignotorum loco- 
rum simulacraque hominum tam 
viventium quam mortuorum idemque 
asserit divinationis usum et premo- 
neri meritos instruentibus divinis 
potestatibus. This is in the first 
instance Stoical, but the general — 
thought at any rate, that the soul 
by virtue of its kinship to God can 
divine the future, may have been 
enunciated in some form by Hera- 
cleitus. From the Pseudo-Hippoc. 
m. dialt. i. 12 (Schuster, 287 sq.) no 
safe conclusion can be drawn, on 
account of the nature of the work. 

5 Fr. 132 (inf. p. 103, 2): aurds 
5é ‘Atins kat Aidvucos. As one of 
the gods of the lower world Diony- 
sus was worshipped in the mysteries, 
especially the Orphico-Dionysiae 
mysteries ; in the Orphiec legends 
he is called sometimes the son of 
Zeus and Persephone, and some- 
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in his utterances about immortality and the demons,! 


times the son of Pluto and Perse- 
phone. The idea, however, that 
he was the same person as Pluto 
cannot be discovered in the more 
ancient theology, and it is a ques- 
tion whether Heracleitus was not 
the inventor of jt. With him birth 
and decay eoincide, as every birth 
is a fresh destruction of what pre- 
ceded it; hence arose Dionysus the 
god of the luxuriant creative flow- 
ing life of nature, and Hades, the 
god of death. Teichmiiller (N. 
Stud. 1. 25 sq.) interprets Dionysus 
as the sun, which is identical with 
Hades, because it arises out of the 
earth, and the earth again receives 
the light into itself. But against 
this we must observe, 1, that Hades 
is indeed the region under the 
earth, but not the earth itself. 2. 
That Heracleitus does not represent 
the sun as arising out of the earth, 
but from moisture, from vapours, 
and especially those of the sea (cf. 
57, 2; 58,1; 60,1). 3. That the 
arising of the sun from the earth 
and its transition into the earth is 
something other than the identity 
of the sun and theearth. 4. That 
neither in Heracleitus nor in the 
Orphics of his time is there any 
proof that Dionysus meant the sun 
(sup. vol. i. p. 63 sq. 98 sq.). Teich- 
miller moreover makes Hades into 
vibs aidovs, that he may ultimately 
extract this singular meaning from 
our fragment ; the feast of Dionysus 
would be shameless, if Dionysus 
were not the son of shame and the 
shameless and the befitting the 
same; but this interpretation is 
devoid of all real foundation. 
Teichmiiller appeals to Plut. De Js. 
29, p. 362: Kal yap TlAdtwy roy 
“Adny ws aidovs viby tots rap’ avTe 
yevouevas Kal mpoonry Gedy avoudc- 


Oa: pnot. It is difficult to see what 
would follow in regard to Heraclei- 
tus if Plato had said this. But 
Plato said nothing of the kind. Of 
the aidods vids there is not a word 
either in the Crat. 403 A sqq. (the 
only passage which Plutarch can 
have in view), nor anywhere else in 
Plato’s works. And even in Plu- 
tarch it is so devoid of any admissi- 
ble meaning, that one cannot help 
thinking there may have been some 
scriptural error in a text in other 
respects so corrupt. For aidois 
vidy (according to an emendation of 
Hercher’s, kindly communicated to 
me, we should doubtless read zrAov- 
giv, which comes very near to it 
in writing) is actually to be found 
in the parallel passage, Plut. De 
Superst. 13, p. 171, and refers to 
Crat. 403 A, E(kara thy tov mAou- 
tov Sdow erwyouacOn ... 
evepyeTns Tav map ait). Teich- 
miller has not succeeded any better, 
p. 32 sq., in establishing the theory 
that Heracleitus alludes in this 
fragment to the coarse Dionysiac 
mythus in Clem. Cohort. 21 D sqq., 
which he misapprehends in regard 
to one point (22 A), on which he 
lays much stress. The narrative 
of Clemens contains no reference to 
Heracleitus : the Heracleitean frag- 
ment is in no way related to the 
myth; and if Clemens, at the end 
of hisaccount, couples this fragment 
with the mention of Phallic wor- 
ship, it does not follow from this 
that Heracleitus, in choosing his 
words, was thinking of this par- 
ticular myth, or spoke of Dionysus 
in Hades in a manner for which 
evy‘n the myth furnishes no pre- 
cedent. 


1 Supra, p. 85 Ws eka 
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he shows great affinity with the Orphic doctrines.’ Yet 
there must have been many things objectionable to him 
in the established religion and in the writings of the 
poets which were considered as its sacred records. 
The opinion which is so consonant with the ordinary 
point of view, that the Deity dispenses happiness or 
misery to men as he wills, was not compatible with the 
philosopher’s conception of the regularity of the course 
of nature ;? nor was this consistent with the distinction 


1 Lassalle (i. 204-268) tries to 
prove that there existed an inti- 
mate relationship between Hera- 
cleitus and the Orphics, and that 
they exercised great influence over 
him. But the passage on which 
he chiefly relies, Plut. De Hi. c. 9, 
p- 388, does not give, as he be- 
lieves, a representation of Hera- 
cleitus’s theology, but a Stoic in- 
terpretation of Orphic myths. 
Lassalle thinks that Plutarch 
would not have given to the Stoics 
the honourable designations of 
GcodAdyor and codwtepo, but he 
has overlooked, firstly, that by 
gopwtepo: (which here signifies 
rather shrewd than wise) are 
meant, not the interpreters, but 
the inventors of the mythus, conse- 
quently the Orphics; secondly, 
that @eoAdyo: is no title of honour, 
and that Plutarch speaks elsewhere 
of the Stoic theology; and thirdly, 
that the theory expounded in ec. 9 
is afterwards, c. 21, called mis- 
chievous. It does not follow in 
the least from Philo, De Viet. 
839 D (supra, p. 63, x.), that the 
expressions képos and xpnopoovrn, 
which Plutarch uses, were foreign 
to the Stoics (as Lassalle says). 
Even were the points of contact be- 
tween Heracleitus anil the Orphic 


fragments (which Lassalle seeks to 
show, 246 sqq.) much more nume- 
rous than can actually be admitted, 
we could only conclude, considering 
the late origin of the poems from 
which these fragments are taken 
(vide Vol. I. p. 104 sq.), that they 
were under the influence of Stoic- 
Heracleitean views, not that He- 
racleitus was influenced by the 
Orphies. 

? Lassalle, il. 455 sq., ingeni- 
ously refers to this the remark 
about Homer and Archilochus 
(quoted supra, p. 10, 3, and dis- 
cussed by Schuster, 338 sq.). He 
supposes it to have been aimed at 
the two verses similar in meaning, 
Odyssey xviii. 135, and Archil. Fr. 
72 (Bergk, Lyr. Gr. 551, 701), and 
connects it with the analogous con- 
tradiction of Hesiod, vide following 
note. It seems to me less probable 
that Heracleitus (vide Schleier- 
macher, 22 sq.; Lass. ii. 454) 
should have accused Homer of 
astrology, and consequently repu- 
diated that art. The scholia on 
Il. xviii, 251 (p. 495 b, 5, Bekk.) 
says, indeed, that on account of 
this verse, and JI, vi. 488, Hera- 
cleitus named Homer aorpoddyos, 
which in this connection can only 
mean astrologer. But aotpoAdyos in 
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of lucky and unlucky days, so widely spread in the old 
religions.’ Heracleitus also expresses himself strongly 
about the shamelessness of the Dionysiac orgies;? he 
attacks, in the veneration paid to images, one of the 
very pillars of the Greek religion;* he also passes severe 
judgment on the existing system of sacrifices.t These 
criticisms are very searching, but it does not appear that 
Heracleitus wished to make any assault upon the popular 


religion as a whole, or in its general constitution. 


the older language was never used 
for astrcloger in our sense of the 
word, but always for an astronomer. 
But neither of these verses gave 
any opening for describing Homer 
even ironically as such. Schuster 
(339, 1), indeed, thinks that as, ac- 
cording to Clemens (vide zmf. note 
2), Heracleitus was acquainted with 
the Magi, and payor = aorpodrdyo, 
he may have also called Homer an 
astrologer. But evenif Heracleitus 
really used the names vukrimdAa, 
payor, &c. (which is not quite cer- 
tain), the later use of the words, 
which made magician and astro- 
loger synonymous, cannot prove 
that Heracleitus might have spoken 
of astrologers in this sense. It 
seems to me more likely, either 
that Heracleitus called Homer 
aorpoAdyos in the sense of astro- 
nomer and without any reference 
to the verses quoted above, or that 
some later writer of the same 
name (perhaps the author of the 
Homeric allegories) may have called 
him dotpéAoyos in the sense of 
astrologer. 

1 According to Plut. Cam. 19, 
ef. Seneca, Ep. 12, 7, he censured 
Hesiod for distinguishing 7jucpa 
ayabal and pavAa as ayvootyT: 
giow ardons juepas ulay ovcay, 


* Fr. 132, ap. Clem. Cohort. 22, 
B. Plut. Js. e¢ Os. 28, p. 362: «i 
Kn yap Awvicw moumhy éro.dyto 
kal tuveoy Sopa aidoloow avade- 
oTatTa elpyaora:’ wiTds (wit.) 5 
"Aldns Kal Advucos, btew patvoyTac 
kal Anvat{ovow. The last words, 
on which ef. p. 100, 6, are intended 
probably to remind men of their 
blindness in celebrating their wan- 
ton festival to the god of death. 
Cf. Clemens, Coh. 13 D: riot 54 
bavTeveTa ‘HpakAe:tos 6 "Epéows; 
vukTiméAots, payots, BaKxols, 
Anvats, wpvoTats, TovTos dame.- 
Ae? Ta weTa OdvaToyv, TovUTOIS pay- 
TeveTa T) Tip’ Ta yap vouro- 
eva KaT avOpe@movs puvaoTh- 
pia Gviepwatl wvetyta:. The 
spaced words seem (as Schuster 
337, 1, thinks, agreeing with Ber- 
nays, Heracl. Br. 134) to be taken 
from Heracleitus. But Fr. 69 
(vide supra, p. 85, 1, ef. Schuster, 
p. 190) can scarcely have stood in 
the connection with this passage in 
which Clemens places it. 

3 Fr. 129, ap. Clem. Coh. 33 
B; Orig. c. Cels. vii. 62,1. 5: Kat 
aydAuaot Touréoic: ebxovta SKotov 
ef tis Sduoioct Aeoxnvevoito, obre 
yywerkar Beovs obre tpwas ofrwés 
€iat, 


* Fr. 131, ap. Elias Cret. Ad 
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4, Historical position and importance of Heracleitus. 
The Heracleiteans. 


HERACLEITUS was regarded even in ancient times as 
one of the most important of the Physicists.' Plato 
especially, who had received so many pregnant sugges- 
tions from his school, marks him out as the author of 
one of the chief possible theories respecting the world 
and knowledge—the theory which is most directly 
opposed to the Eleatic.?. This is, in fact, the point in 
which we have principally to seek this philosopher’s 
importance. In regard to the explanation of particular 
phenomena, he has done nothing which can be compared 
with the mathematical and astronomical discoveries of 
the Pythagoreans, or with the physical enquiries of 
Democritus and Diogenes; and his ethical doctrines, 
though they are logically connected with his whole 
theory of the universe, in themselves are merely vague 
general principles, such as we often find apart from 
any philosophical system. His peculiar merit does not 
lie in particular enquiries, but in the setting up of 


Greg. Naz. or. xxiii. p. 836: pur- 
gantur cum ecruore polluuntur non 
secus ac si quis in lutum ingressus 
luto se abluat; so ap. Apollon. 
Tyan. Ep. 27: wh mndA@ maddy 
kadalpey, That this censure is 
directed not merely against trust 
in the epus operatum of the offer- 
ing is obvious. The offering itself 
is called wnAds, which harmonises 
completely with Heracleitus’s say- 
ing about corpses (supra, p. 79, 1). 
If, therefore (Iambl. De Myster. 


i. 11, end), he also named them 
&ikea, this must be intended ironi- 
cally. 

' He is often called guouxds ; 
the absurd statement of Diodotus, 
the grammarian, ap. Diog. ix. 15, 
that his work was not really about 
nature, but about the state, and 
that the physical was only an 
example for the political, stands 
quite alone. 

2 Cf. the writings quoted supra, 
p. 1i, I; 16/3} Sars ae, 2. 
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universal points of view for the study of nature as a 
whole. Heracleitus is the first philosopher who em- 
phatically proclaimed the absolute life of nature, the 
ceaseless change of matter, the variability and transi- 
toriness of everything individual; and, on the other 
hand, the unchangeable equality of general relations, 
the thought of an unconditioned, rational law governing 
the whole course of nature. He cannot, therefore, as 
before observed, be considered simply as an adherent of 
the ancient Ionian physics, but as the author of a 
particular tendency, which we have reason to suppose 
was not in its origin independent of the Ionic school. 
He shares, indeed, with that school the hylozoistic 
theory of a primitive matter, which, transforming itself 
by its own power, produces derived things. He shares 
with Anaximander and Anaximenes the theory of a 
periodical destruction and construction of the world. 
In his whole conception of the world it is impossible to 
misdoubt the influence of Anaximander; for while 
Heracleitus makes every individual, as a fleeting phe- 
nomenon in the stream of natural life, emerge and 


again disappear, Anaximander regards all individual 


existence as a wrong which things must expiate by their 
destruction. But the most characteristic and important 
theories of Heracleitus are precisely those which he 
cannot have borrowed from the earlier Ionian philo- 
sophers. Not one of those philosophers asserted that 
nothing in the world has permanence, and that all 
substances and all individuals are involved in ceaseless, 
restless change; not one of them declared that the law 
of the world’s course, the world-ruling reason, is the 
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only thing that remains in the mutation of things; not 
one has reduced this law to the sundering and coalescing 
of opposites, nor determined the three elementary 
.bases; not one has derived the totality of phenomena 
from the opposite course of the two ways, the way 
upward and the way downward. But in proportion as 
in all this Heracleitus is removed from his [onic pre- 
decessors, so does he approach the Pythagoreans and 
Xenophanes. The Pythagoreans maintain, as he does, 
that all things consist of opposites, and that, therefore, 
allis harmony. And as Heracleitus recognises no per- 
manence in things except the relation of their in- 
eredients, the Pythagoreans, though far from denying a 
permanent element in substances, regard mathematical 
form as their substantial essence. Xenophanes is the 
tirst philosophical representative of the Pantheism, 
which also underlies the system of Heracleitus; and in 
connection with this his propositions in regard to the 
thinking nature of Deity, which is at the same time 
uniform natural force, prepared the way for the Hera- 
cleitean doctrine of the reason of the world. We are 
further reminded of the Pythagoreans by Heracleitus’s 
theories on the life of the soul apart from the body, 
and by his ethical and political principles; his opinion 
of the sun bears a striking resemblance to that of 
Xenophanes concerning the stars. If we compare him 
with the later Eleatics, as well as with Xenophanes, we 
find that Heracleitus and Parmenides, starting from 
opposite presuppositions, arrived at the same conclusion 
respecting the unconditional superiority of rational 
cognition over sensuous perception. Zeno overthrows 
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with his dialectic the ordinary opinions about things, 
in order to establish his doctrine of unity, and Hera- 
cleitus applies the same dialectic in an objective manner 
and more completely to the things themselves; for by 
the restless transmutation of substances the original 
unity re-establishes itself out of plurality as unceasingly, 
as it is constantly separating into plurality. Con- 
sidering that Pythagoras and Xenophanes were not 
unknown to Heracleitus,? whose doctrine, on the other 
hand, seems to have been mentioned by Epicharmus,* 
and that if the usually received chronology be correct, 
Parmenides may likewise have been acquainted with it, 
there is ground for the conjecture that Heracleitus may 
have been influenced in his philosophical theories by 
Pythagoras and Xenophanes, and may in his turn have 
influenced Parmenides and the later Eleatic school. 
The first of these suggestions is not indeed improbable, 
despite the severe judgments of Heracleitus on his 
predecessors; but his special principle, it is clear, 
cannot have been taken from them, and the proposi- 
tions in which we find traces of their influence stand 
with Heracleitus either in quite a different connection, 
or else are not distinctive enough to prove any actual 
dependence of his philosophy on theirs. The unity of 
Being which, with the Eleatics, excludes all multiplicity 
and change, maintains itself, according to Heracleitus, 
precisely in the ceaseless change and constant formation 
of the many out of the one;* the divine reason coin- 


1 Cf. with the above the obser- tion of Heracleitus to the Eleaties. 
vations of Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. 2 Supra, Vol.I. p.336, 5; 510, +. 
i. 300 sq. and Braniss, Gesch. d. 3 Supra, Vol. I. p. 531. 

Phil, s. Kant. i. 184, on the rela- + Xenophanes did not deny the 
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cides with the ordering of the changing phenomena. 
The opposites, which, with the Pythagoreans, were some- 
thing derived, are represented by Heracleitus as first 
arising from the transformation of primitive matter. 
Harmony, which unites what is opposed, has not with 
him a specifically musical signification, as with the 
Pythagoreans; nor, finally, do we find in him a trace 
of their theory of numbers. Whether he borrowed 
from them his theories as to the future state, it is diffi- 
cult to decide, for the Pythagoreans themselves in these 
theories showed much affinity with the Orphic doctrines ; 
and if he resembles them in the tendency of his ethics 
and politics, the resemblance is confined to general 
points which are to be found elsewhere among the 
friends of an aristocractic and conservative government, 
and are not distinctive traits of Pythagoreanism. His 
well-known doctrine of the daily extinction of the sun 
is too consistent with his other opinions to allow of our 
attaching decisive importance to its affinity with the 


multiplicity and variability of 
things, but he decidedly excluded 
both conceptions from the primi- 
tive essence or Deity; whereas 
Heracleitus describes the Deity 
as fire which restlessly passes into 
the most various forms. Schuster 
(p. 229, 1) thinks it probable, and 
Teichmiiller (NV. Stud. i. 127 sq.) 
undeniable, that he said this ex- 
pressly in opposition to Xeno- 
phanes. This appears to me 
possible, but by no means certain ; 
for the proposition, ‘God is day 
and night,’ &c. (p. 38, 1) is not 
such a direct and self-evident con- 
tradiction to the ‘‘eis eds” of 
Xenophanes; nor the statement 


that God changes Himself into all 
things, to the negation of the 
movement of the Deity in regard 
to place (Vol. I. 560, 3), that neither 
can be explained except in relation 
to the other. Still less, however, 
can I agree with Schuster (229, 1) 
that Xenophanes spoke of the har- 
mony to be sought in the invisible, 
and that Heracleitus opposed him 
with the proposition about the 
visible harmony, first because we 
do not know whether Xenophanes 
said what Schuster supposes, and 
secondly, because we do know that 
Heracleitus did not say what is 
here ascribed to him. 
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notion of Xenophanes; though that affinity is certainly 
remarkable. While, therefore, the historical connection 
of Heracleitus with Pythagoras and Xenophanes seems 
probable enough, it is difficult to make this probability 
a certainty. Still more uncertain is the conjecture! 
that Parmenides, in his polemic against ‘the fools who 
hold Being and non-Being to be same and at the same 
time not the same, ? was alluding to Heracleitus. In 
this case there are considerable difficulties as to the 
chronology ;? besides, the Being of the non-existent was 
first expressly enunciated, so far as we know, not by 
Heracleitus, but by the Atomists; Parmenides must, 
therefore, have borrowed the identity of Being and 


1 Bernays, Rhein. Mus, vii. 114 
sq. and Steinhart, Hall. A. Litera- 
turz. 1848, Novbr. p. 892 sq.; 
Platon’s Werke, iii. 394, 8; Kern, 
Xenoph. 14; Schuster, p. 34 sqq. 
236. 

2 V. 46 sqq. supra, Vol. I. 589. 

8 It has been shown, p. 1, 2, 
that Heracleitus’s work was in all 
probability not composed before 
478 B.c. That of Parmenides can 
scarcely be later; indeed, it is 
mest likely, rather earlier. Even 
according to Plato’s reckoning, 
Zeno, who in 454-2 B.c. was forty 
years old, had in his youth (there- 
fore probably about 470-465 B.c.) 
defended his master rpbs Tovs ém- 
XEpovytas avToy Kwudeiy; the 
work of Parmenides must conse- 
quently be placed some years 
earlier; and as Plato certainly 
does not represent Parmenides as 
older, and most likely much younger 
than he really was (ef. Vol. I. p.581 
sq.), we thus approach very nearly 
the date of Heracleitus’s work. The 


same inference may be drawn from 
the verses of Epicharmus, ap. Diog. 
iil. 9(sup. Vol. I. p. 530, 1),in which 
he makes the representative of the 
Eleatic philosophy say: daudxavdv 
Y am ovtwos cipev 6 Tt TpaTov 
poAa. This argument against ab- 
solute Becoming is not mentioned 
by Xenophanes; on the other 
hand, it is expressly brought for- 
ward by Parmenides, v. 62 sq. (sup. 
Vol. I. p. 585, 3). If, then, Epichar- 
mus borrowed it from Parmenides, 
and consequently was in possession 
of Parmenides’ poem, it is not ab- 
solutely impossible, though not 
very probable, that this poem it- 
self may have contained allusions 
to the work of Heracleitus, which 
Epicharmus was using at the same 
time. It is still more improbable, 
however, that Parmenides should 
have first formed his theory, the 
premises of which had been fully 
given him by Xenophanes, in his 
maturity, under the influence of 
Heracleitus’s work. 
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non-Being from his opponents ; his description of these 
opponents, however, applies rather to the mass of man- 
kind with their uncritical reliance on sensible appear- 
ance, than to a philosopher who, in marked opposition to 
them, denied the truth of sensuous perceptions.’ If it 


1 T have retained the above 
from the previous edition, essen- 
tially unaltered, because Schuster 
has not convinced me of the oppo- 
site theory by his defence, which 
has meanwhile appeared. For we 
find, it seems to me, neither in the 
opinions nor expressions of Par- 
menides such points of contact 
with Heracleitus as would warrant 
our supposing that he refers to 
this latter philosopher. Parmeni- 
des opposes those ois rd méAew Te 
Kal ovk ely TavTéy vevouiotat. But 
Heracleitus, as has been already 
shown, never said that Being and 
Non-Being were the same; even 
his efwév te kal ov« eluey has not 
this sense (cf. p. 11. 2), nor is it 
contained in the Aristotelian asser- 
tion that he held good and evil to 
be the same (quoted by Schuster). 
Setting aside the question of the 
accuracy of this assertion (cf. p. 
36 sq.), it is quite different whether 
we say good and eyil (both of which 
belong to Being) are the same; 
and Being and Non-Being are so. 
This formula was first introduced 
by Parmenides in order to express 
the contradiction in which the mode 
of conception he was combating 
resulted. But if we enquire what 
this mode of conception was, he 
points himself (v. 37, 45 sqq., 75 
sq., ef. supra, Vol. I. 584, 1; 585, 4) 
to those who held (1) a Non-Being, 
and (2) a genesis and decay. Par- 
menides might certainly have ex- 
tended his censure to Heracleitus’s 
doctrine, as, on the other hand, he 


was included by Heracleitus among 
those who do not understand what 
is before their eyes (supra, p. 7, 2), 
to whom the ever-living fire has 
become dead and rigid (p. 89, 1), 
but there is nothing to prove that 
Parmenides, in what he said, spe- 
cially alluded to Heruacleitus. He 
describes his adversaries (/. c.) as 
&kpira pdada, as people who lived as 
if they were blind and deaf; and 
warns them against trusting more 
to their eyes and ears than to the 
Adyos ; a description which indeed 
applies to the sensualists, among 
whom Schuster reckons Heracleitus, 
but not to a philosopher who so 
entirely agrees with Parmenides in 
his depreciation of sense compared 
with reason, and even expresses 
this conviction in the same way as 
Heracleitus actually did (supra, 
p. 87. sq. ef. Vol.; Laan): 
That Parmenides in the second 
part of his poem represented ‘ fire 
and night on earth as the ultimate 
opposites exactly in the manner of 
Heracleitus,’ I cannot discover. 
Parmenides has here two elements, 
the light and the dark, which he 
also named fire and earth: with 
Heracleitus these two are only the 
‘ultimate opposites’ among his 
three, or, according to Schuster, 
four elemental forms: water, as 
the bond between them, is not 
less essential. When Parmenides 
therefore, in his exposition of the 
ddta Bpdrero (supra, Vol. I. 592, 3; 
595, 2), speaks only of two poppat, 
from which all things are to be ex- 
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be supposed, on the other hand, that in this denial of 
the knowledge derived from sense, Parmenides is fol- 
lowing Heracleitus, we must remember that the polemic 
of these two philosophers had an entirely different 
significance. Parmenides mistrusts the senses because 
they show us multiplicity and change; Heracleitus 
mistrusts them because they show us permanence in 
individual things. It is not probable, therefore, that 
Parmenides was acquainted with the doctrine of Hera- 


— si‘ erm, = ow 
‘ S 


plained, without ever mentioning a 
third; and when, moreover, he de- 
signates these in the first series, not 
as fire and earth, but as light and 
dark, this does not warrant the 
supposition that he was thinking 
especially of Heracleitus’s three 
elemental forms. If he alluded 
to any particular system, it is 
far more likely to have been that 
of the Pythagoreans, traces of 
which (Vol. I. p. 597, 2) so clearly 
appear in his cosmology, and to 
which, even before the table of 
the ten contradictions was framed, 
the obvious contrast of light and 
darkness was not unknown. From 
this system alone is derived the 
Saluwv  mavra KuBepva (cf. Vol. I. p. 
595, 2; 600 sq.); Schuster reminds 
us instead of Heracleitus’s youn, 
Are oln KuBepyijca wavta (supra, p. 
42, 2); but the similarity here lies 
only in the words +dvta kuBepyay, 
and proves very little, as we find the 
same expression in Anaximander 
(supra, Vol. I. 248, 1), and later in 
Diogenes (Vol. I. 287, 7), whereas 
the most characteristic trait of Par- 
menides’s representation, that the 
Saiuwy, like the Pythagorean éotla 
(supra, Vol. I. 450, 1), is enthroned 
in the centre of all the spheres, 
has no parallel in Heracleitus. 
The resemblance also between the 


madivtporos KéAevOos of Parm. (v. 
51, Vol. 1.584), and the raAlyrporos 
appovia of Heracleitus (supra, p. 
33, 3), even if the true reading of 
the latter be not maAlyrovos, de- 
pends merely on the use in both 
cases of the word zaAtvtpomos, an 
expression that is not very uncom- 
mon. The meaning, however, of 
the expression is not in each case 
the same; with Heracleitus ‘ bent 
backwards’ or ‘ turning again’ de- 
scribes that which returns out of 
Opposition into Unity; with Par- 
menides that which comes into op- 
position with itself in passing from 
its original direction into the con- 
trary. Still less results from the 
fact that Heracleitus once (p. 32, 1) 
says: eidévar xp Tov méAcuor, &e. ; 
and Parm. (vy. 37, Vol. I. p. 584, 1) 
@s xpewy eott py eivat (andy. 114, 
Vol. I. 592, 3) rav play od xpedy 
éor:; for the assertion that there 
must be a non-Being is not iden- 
tical with the assertion that there 
must be strife; what Heracleitus 
says is not alluded to in the turn 
given to the thought by Parmenides, 
and which is peculiar to himself; 
and the use of so inevitable a word 
as xpn, for which Parmenides sub- 
stitutes xpeév éori, cannot be said 
to prove anything. 
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cleitus or took account of it in the establishment of 
his system. . 

But even if it be impossible to prove with certainty 
the immediate relation of Heracleitus to the Pytha- 
gorean and Eleatic schools, the historical position and 
importance of his doctrine remain unaltered, whether 
he was moved by his predecessors to oppose their theories, 
or whether, in his own study of things, he chose to 
adopt the point of view which they least regarded, and 
which in the later development of the Eleatic system — 
was expressly denied. Whereas in the Eleatic doctrine 
of the One, the ancient enquiry directed chiefly to the 
primitive substantial ground of things reached its 
climax, in Heracleitus this tendency was opposed by 
the decided conviction of the absolute vitality of nature, 
and the continual change of material substance, which, 
as the world-forming power and the law of formation 
inherent in it, seems to constitute the only permanent 
element in the mutability of phenomena. But if every- 
thing is subject to Becoming, philosophy cannot escape 
the obligation to explain Becoming and change. Con- 
sequently, Heracleitus proposes a new problem to philo- 
sophy. Instead of the question concerning the substance 
of which things consist, prominence is given to the 
enquiry as to the causes from which arise generation, 
decay, and change, and in devoting supreme attention 
to this enquiry, the pre-Socratic physical philosophy 
changes its whole character.’ Heracleitus himself an- 

1 Striimpell, Gesch. d. Theor. that the transition was from him 
Phil. d. Gr. p. 40, inverts this re- to them. The changefulness of 


lation; he makes out that Hera- nature (he remarks) which He- | 
cleitus preceded the Eleatics, and racleitus had taught, compelled 
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swered this question very incompletely. He shows, 
indeed, that all things are involved in perpetual change; 
he defines this change more accurately as a development 
and union of opposites; he describes the elemental 
forms which it assumes; but if we ask why everything 
is subject to Becoming, and permanent Being is nowhere 
to be found, his only answer is: because all is fire. 
This, however, is in reality only another expression for 
the absolute mutability of things; it does not explain 
how it happens that fire changes into moisture, and 
moisture into earth ; why the primitive matter exchanges 
its originally fiery nature for other forms, Even the 
later adherents of the Heracleitean doctrine seem to 
have done almost nothing in this direction, or for the 
scientific establishment and methodical development 
of their views. The school of Heracleitus appears, 
indeed, to have maintained its existence long after the 
death of its founder. Plato tells us that about the be- - 
ginning of the fourth century it boasted considerable 
numbers in Ionia, and especially in Ephesus;! he him- 
self had been instructed in Athens by Cratylus the 
Heracleitean,’ and a generation before, Pythagoras had 


thought to say of every individual 
thing that it was not ; this change- 
ful nature then was entirely aban- 
doned by the Eleatics as an object 
of knowledge, and knowledge was 
exclusively directed to the exis- 
tent. But since the founder of the 
Eleatie school is older than He- 
racleitus, and since the Eleatie doc- 
trine in its whole tendency appears 
as the completion of the earlier 
physies, and the doctrine of He- 
racleitus as the commencement of 
the later physics, which was chiefly 


VOL. II. 


concerned with the explanation of 
Becoming, I consider this exposition 
as incorrect. 

1 Theet. 179 D (with reference 
to the gepouevn otcia of Heraclei- 
tus): waxn & oty epi aitas ov 
Pavan ovd oAtyos yéyovey. GEOA. 
mWoAAOU Kat Set matAn eivar, GAAG 
mepl pev Thy “Iwviay Kal émdideor 
mdumorv. of yap tov “HpaxAeltou 
ETaipot Xopnyouc: TovTOV ToD Ad-you 
pode épfwuneves. Cf. inf. p. 114. 3. 

2 Arist. Metaph. i. 6; ef. Part 
ml, a, 344, 5. According to Plato, 
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supported his sceptical theories by propositions from 
Heracleitus.!| To Cratylus we may perhaps refer those 
traces of Heracleitean influences which are evident in 
the writings erroneously ascribed to Hippocrates.? But 
the little that we know of these later Heracleiteans is 
not calculated to give us a very high idea of their 
scientific attainments. Plato, indeed, cannot find words 
to describe their fanatical unmethodical procedure, and 
the restless haste with which they hurried from one 
thing to another ; their self-satisfaction with their 
oracular sayings, the vain confidence in their own 
teaching and contempt for all others, which were 
characteristic of this school.? He makes merry in the 
Cratylus over the groundless nature of the etymologies 
in which the disciples of Heracleitus exaggerated the 
practice of playing upon words; and Aristotle relates 


Crat. 440 D, 429 D, Cratylus was 
much younger than Socrates; he 
is described (ibid. 429 E; cf. 440 
E) as an Athenian, and his father’s 
name is said to have been Smik- 
rion. Another Heracleitean, called 
Antisthenes, is also mentioned 
(Diog. vi. 19); who, as it would 
seem, and not the Cynic, was the 
person who commentated on Hera- 
cleitus’s work (Diog. ix. 15); but we 
know nothing further about him. 

1 Inf. chapter on the Sophistic 
theory of knowledge. 

2 Besides the treatise 7. diairns 
spoken of, sup. p. 69 sq.; 16, 1, 
we should mention zrept rpopijs, cf. 
Bernays, Heraclit. Br. 145 sq. 

3 Theet. 179 E: nat yop... 
mepi TovTwy Tav ‘“HpakAeiteiwy . . . 
avrois pey tos mepl thy “Epeoor 
S001 mpoocrooiyTa eEumepor elvan 
ovdév warAov oidy Te SiarexOjva 7 
Tuis oloTpaalv, aTEXYaS yap KaTa TA 


ovyypaupara pepovTat, To & éemipet- 
vat em) Ady Kal épwrhwart Kal jov- 
xiws ev péper amoxplvaca kal 
€péobar Arrov avrots evi 7) Td under" 
MaAAov Se brepBadAAeL TO OvVH oOvdEV 
mpos TO pnde omikpdy evetvar Tots 
avipdow novxlas’ GAN ay Twa TL 
tpn, domep ex apétpns pnmarionia 
aiviywataédn avaoma@vres amor okevou- 
ot, Kay tovTou (nths Adyov AaPetr, 
Ti elpnev, Erépm memAnteL Kalas 
MEeTWYOMATMEVW, TEpavets bE OVOETOTE 
ovdey mpos ovdéva adtay ovdée ye 
exetvor avtot mpos GAAHAous, GAA’ ed 
mdavu pvddtrovar Td pndey BéeBasoy 
eay eivar unt’ ev Ady pht év Tats 
aitay wuxats. And again: ovde 
yiyverat Tv ToLovTwY ETEpos ETEpOU 
uadnrys, GAN’ abtéuator avapvorvTat 
émdbev by Toxn ExaoTOS avTa@Y ev- 
Bovcidcas kal tov Erepov 6 EreEpos 
ovdey qyetta eldeva. Cf. Crat. 
584 A: thy Kparbaou payteiav. 
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that Cratylus blamed Heracleitus for not having ex- 
pressed with sufficient clearness the changeableness of 
things; at last indeed, he did not venture to express 
aN opinion on any subject, because every proposition 
contains an assertion concerning a Being.! If, never- 
theless, the school of Heracleitus in the beginning of the 
fourth century not only had adherents in its original 
home, but also in other places, this is certainly a sign of 
its historical importance; but the Heracleitean doctrine 
itself does not: seem to have been further developed in 
the school. The philosophers who had also learned 
something from his contemporary, Parmenides, were the 
first to attempt a more accurate explanation of Be- 
coming, which Heracleitus had made the ground idea 
of his system. Those who must next be mentioned in 
this connection are, as before observed, Empedocles and 


the Atomists.? 


1 Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 1010 a, 
10: ex yap ravrns Tis bmoAnvews 
etnvOncev 7 akpotarn Sd6ta Tay e€ipn- 
Lévov,) Tav dacKkéytwy jpakAeTi- 
Ce, Kat olay Kpartdos eixev, ds Td 
TeAcuTaiov vvbev weTo Seiv A€yeir, 
GAAG Toy SadKTuAoY éxive: udvov, Ka} 
“Hpakvrcity émetiua eimoytt O71 bis TS 
avTG mwoTaue ocvk eat euBjvat- 
autos yap @eto ovd Gat. The 
same is repeated without any ad- 
dition in Alex. in h. /.; Philop. 
Schol. in Ar. 35, a, 33; Olympio- 
dorus, ibid. 

2 We can only mention by way 
of appendix (for it is scarcely in- 
cluded in the subject matter of our 
history) the opinion recently ex- 
pressed by Gladisch (sup. Vol. I. 34 
sqq.), and previously by Creuzer 
(Symbolik und Mythol. ii. 196, 198 
sq. 2 ed. p. 595 sqq., 601 sqq. ed. 


1840), that Heraeleitus was a dis- 
eiple of the Zoroastrian doctrine. 
In my criticism I must confine my 
self to the principal points. Gla- 
disch believes (Heracl. u. Zor. Rel. 
u. Phil. p. 139 sqq.; ef. 23 sqq.) 
that the systems of Heracleitus and 
Zoroaster are one and the same. 
But even in their fundamental con- 
ceptions they are very different. 
The one is pure dualism, the other 
hylozoistic Pantheism ; the Persian 
doctrine has two original beings, 
one good and the other evil; and 
that this dualism arose at first 
through a metamorphosis of the 
primitive essence from its primitive 
Being into the Being of another 
(‘eine Umwandlung des Urwesens 
aus seinem Ursein in Anderssein’) 
is an assumption which contra- 
dicts the most authentic accounts, 
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and can only be supported, and 
that but imperfectly, by some later 
and untrustworthy indieations. 
Heracleitus, on the contrary, main- 
tains the unity of the world, and 
the power that moves the world, 
as strongly as any of the philoso- 
phers; the opposites with him 
are not original and permanent, 
but the original element is the 
uniform essence which, in its de- 
velopment, puts forth the most op- 
posite forms of Being, and again 
receives them into itself. The 
Persian system remains fixed, even 
in the opposition of good and evil, 
of light and darkness, as a final 
and absolute opposition ; Ahriman 
and his kingdom are simply that 
which ought not to be, and which 
(ef. Schuster, 225, 3) has only in 
the process of time intermeddled 
with the world: whereas with 
Heracleitus strife is the necessary 
condition of existence ; even evil is 
a good for the Deity, and a world 
of light alone, without shadows, 
such as forms the beginning and 
end of the Zoroastrian cosmology, 
is entirely unthinkable; for this 
very reason, however, the opposi- 
tion is continually resolving itself 
junto the harmony of the universal 
whole. There is much more re- 
semblance to the Persian dualism 
in that of Empedocles and the Py- 
thagoreans than in the system of 
Heracleitus. Heracleitus’s chief 
doctrine of the flux of all things is 
entirely absent from the Zoroas- 
trian theology ; and, therefore, the 
worship of fire common to both has 
in each case a different import. 
The Persian religion in regard to 
light and warmth dwells mostly on 
their happy and beneficent influ- 
ence on man; with Heracleitus, 
fire is the cause and symbol of the 
universal life of nature—of the 
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change to which all things are sub- 
ject; it is the natural force which 
produces what is destructive, as 
well as what is beneficial to man. 
The Persian doctrine contains no- 
thing of the transmutation of the 
elements, nor of the alternate for- 
mation and destruction of the 
world; for what Gladisch quotes 
(Rel. u, Phil. 27; Her. wu. Zor. 38 
sq.) from Dio Chrysost. Or, xxxvi. 
p- 92 sqq. R. is evidently a later 
interpretation, by which an in- 
sipid allegorical representation of 
the Stoic cosmology is made out 
of the ancient Persian chariot of 
Ormuzd (on which ef. Herod. vii. 
40), and the steed of the sun. 
Neither is there any mention of 
Heracleitus’s theory of the sun, 
which, though so characteristic of 
him, would be absolutely out of 
place; nor of the Heracleitean an- 
thropology, for the belief in the 
Fravashis, to which Gladisch refers, 
has hardly even a distant analogy 
with it. It has already been said, 
p. 6, that there is no reason for bring- 
ing the Logos of Heracleitus into 
connection with the word Honover, 
as Lassalle does. That Heraclei- 
tus, ‘as to his political opinions, was 
a Zoroastrian monarchist’ is a more 
than hazardous assertion : his own 
utterances show him to have been 
aristocratic and conservative, but 
at the same time thoroughly Greek 
in his temperament, and he is ex- 
pressly said to have declined an 
invitation to the Persian court. 
Under these circumstances, it is of 
no avail to prove that Heracleitus 
called strife the father of all 
things, when we know that strife 
with him had quite another mean- 
ing from the conflict of good and 
evil in the Zoroastrian religion ; 
that he made fire the primitive 
essence, when by fire he did not 
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I. EMPEDOCLES AND THE ATOMISTS. 


A. EMPEDOCLES.! 


1. The universal bases of the Physics of Empedocles—Generation 
and Decay—Prinvitive Substances and Moving Forces. 


HerActeitus had deprived substance of all permanence; 
Parmenides, on the contrary, had denied generation and 


intend to express what the Persians 
did in ascribing the nature of hight 
to pure spirits ; that he had a horror 
of corpses (a feeling very natural 
to man); that he is said by a tra- 
dition to have been torn to pieces 
by dogs, which is something quite 
different from having a Persian 
funeral assigned to him, which could 
never have been carried out in a 
man’s lifetime; that he blames the 
adoration of images, which is cen- 
sured by Xenophanes and others, 
and was unknown to the ancient 
Romans and to the Germans; 
that he demanded knowledge of 
truth, and was an enemy ot false- 
hood, which a philosopher certainly 
did not require to learn from fo- 
reign priests. Even supposing there 
existed many more of such simi- 
laritiés, we could not infer from 
them any real historical interde- 
pendence; and if Heracleitus was 
acquainted with the religious doc- 
trine of the Persians (which in it- 
self is quite credible), there are no 
signs of its having exercised any 
decisive influence on his system. 

1 On the life, writings, and 
doctrine of Empedocles, cf. be- 
sides the more comprehensive 
works :— Sturz, Empedocles Agrig. 
_ Lpz. 1805, where the materials are 
very carefully collected; Karsten, 
Empedoclis Agr. Carm. Rel. Amst. 


1838 ; Stein, Empedoclis Agr. Frag- 
menta, Bonn, 1842; Steinhart, in 
Ersch und Griibers Allg. Encyki. 
sect. i. vol. 34, p. 83 sqq. Ritter, 
on the philosophy of Empedocles, 
in Wolfs Literar. Analekten, B. ii. 
(1820), H. 4, p. 411 sqq.; Krische, 
Forsch. i. 116 sqq.; Panzerbieter, 
Beitrage z. Kritik u. Erldut. d. 


Emp. Mein. 1844; Zeitschr. f. 
Alterthumsw. 1845, 883  sqq.; 
Bergk, De Proem. Empedoelis, 


Berl. 1839; Mullach, De Emp. 
Proemio, Berl. 1850; Quest. Em- 
pedoclearum Spec. Secund. Ibid. 
1852; Philosoph. Gr. Fragm. i. 
xiv. sqq., 15 sqy. : Lommatzsch, Die 
Weisheit d. Emp. Berl. 1830, The 
last must be used with great cau- 
tion: Raynaud, De LEmpedocle, 
Strassb. 1848, only gives what is 
well known; even the work of 
Gladisch mentioned Vol. I. p. 34, in 
regard to Empedocles, keeps almost 
entirely to Karsten. There are 
also some dissertations in Ueber- 
weg, Grundr. i. § 23. 

Agrigentum, according to the 
unanimous testimony of cur au- 
thorities, was the native city of 
Empedocles. The period of his 
activity coincides almost exactly 
with the second year of the fifth 
century, but the more particular 
statements are uncertain and 
various. Diog. viii. 74, places his 
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decay, motion and change; 
He maintains, on the one hand with 


middle course. 


prime (according to Apollodorus) 
in the 84th Olympiad (444-440 
B.c.), Euseb. Chron. in Ol. 81, and 
also in Ol. 86, therefore, either 
456-452 B.c. or 436-432 B.c. Syn- 
eellus, p. 254 C, adopts the earlier 
date; Gellius, xvii. 21, 13 sq., 
mentions the date of the Roman 
Decemviri (450 B.c.), but, at the 
same time, that of the battle of 
Cremera (476 B.c.). The state- 
ment of Diogenes is doubtless 
based (as Diels shows, Rhein. Mus. 
xxxi. 37 sq.) on that of Glaucus, 
which he quotes, vii. 52, from 
Apollodorus, viz., that Empedocles 
visited Thurii immediately after 
the founding of that city (Ol. 83-4), 
which, however, leaves a wide 
margin, as it is not stated how old 
he was at the time. According to 
Arist. Metaph. i. 3, 984 a, 11, he 
was younger than Anaxagoras; 
but on the other hand, Simplicius 
says in Phys. 6 b, he was ov word 
Katémv tov “Avakaydpov yeyoves. 
The statement that he joined in 
the war of the Syracusans against 
Athens (415 B.c.) is contradicted 
by Apoll. doc cit. (Steinhart, p. 85, 
and Diels thinks it must be the 
war of 425 B.c., to which, however, 
according to Apollodorus’s calcula- 
tion, the objection that he must 
then have been dead, or trepyeyn- 
pakws, is less applicable). His age 
at his death is given by Aristotle 
ap. Diog. viii. 52, 78 (and perhaps 
also by Heracleides, cf. p. 3, 2.), as 
60; Favorinus ap. Diog. viii. 73, 
who gives it as 77, is a much 
less trustworthy testimony. The 
statement (ibid. 74) that he lived 
to the age of 109, confuses him 
with Gorgias. His life would, 
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Empedocles strikes out a 


therefore, fall between 484 and 
424 n.c. if, with Diels, we follow 
Apollodorus. But it seems to me 
safer to place the beginning and 
end of his existence 8 or 10 years 
earlier, first because Empedocles, 
according to Alcidamas ap. Diog. 
villi. 56, attended the instructions 
of Parmenides contemporaneously 
with Zeno; next, because the ov 
moAv of Simplicius can hardly 
mean so long a period as 16 years ; 
and lastly (cf. vol. 1. 686 and inf. 
Anaz.), because Empedocles seems 
to have been already referred to 
by Melissus and Anaxagoras. We 
have little more certain informa- 
tion concerning him. He came of 
a rich and noble family (cf. Diog. 
viii. 51-53; also Karsten, p. 5 
sqq.). His grandfather of the 
same name in the 7Ist Olympiad 
had gained the prize at Olympia 
with a four-horse chariot (Diog. 
l. ce. after Apollodorus, as Diels 
shows), which is attributed to the 
philosopher by Athen. i. 3 e, fol- 
lowing Favorius (ap. Diog. /. ¢.), 
and according to Diogenes, also by 
Satyrus and his epitomiser, Hera- 
cleides. His father Meton (so 
almost all the accounts call him— 
for other statements vide Karsten, 
p. 3 sq.) seems to have assisted in 
the ejection of the tyrant Thrasi- 
deus and the introduction of a 
democratic government, in the 
year 470 B.c. (Diod. xi. 53), and to 
have been subsequently one of the 
most influential men in the city 
(vide Diog. viii. 72). After Meton’s 
death, when the ancient aristocratic 
institutions had been restored, and 
there were attempts at a tyranny, 
Empedocles, not without severity, 
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Parmenides, that Becoming and Decay in the strict 
sense, and therefore qualitative change in the original 


assisted the democracy to gain the 
victory, showing himself in word 
and deed a warm friend to the 
people. The throne was offered to 
him, but he refused it, as we are 
told in Diog. viii. 63-67, 72 sq. ; 
‘Plut. Adv. Col. 32, 4, p. 1126. He 
was destined, however, to experi- 
ence the fickleness of popular fa- 
vour, and left Agrigentum probably 
against his will (Steinhart, 84, 
thinks it was because he had parti- 
cipated in the war between Syracuse 
and Athens, but that participation, 
as we have seen, is not to be con- 
sidered historical) for the Pelo- 
ponnesus. His enemies succeeded 
in preventing his return, and he 
consequently died there (Timzus 
ap. Diog. 71 sq., zbid. 67, where the 
true reading for oiki€ouévov is 
oikTiCouevov, and not, as Steinhart 
thinks, p. 84, aixi€ouévov). The 
statement that he died in Sicily 
from the effects of a fall from a 
chariot (Favorin. ap. Diog. 73) is 
not so well authenticated. The 
story of his disappearance after a 
sacrificial feast (Heracleides ap. 
Diog. 67 sq.) is no doubt, like the 
similar story about Romulus, a 
myth invented for the apotheosis 
of the philosopher without any 
definite foundation in history. <A 
naturalistic interpretation of this 
myth for the opposite purpose of 
representing him as a boasting im- 
poster is the well-known anecdote 
of his leap into Autna (Hippobotus 
and Diodorus ap. Diog. 69 sq.; 
Horace, Ep. ad. Pis.~404 sq., and 
many others, cf. Sturz, p. 123 sq. 
and Karsten, p. 36), and also the 
assertion of Demetrius ap. Diog. 
74, that he hanged himself. Per- 


haps in order to contradict this 
evil report the so-called Telauges 
ap. Diog. 74, cf. 53, asserts that he 
fell into the sea from the weakness 
of old age, and was drowned. The 
personality of Empedocles plays 
an important part in all the tradi- 
tions respecting him. His tem- 
perament was grave (Arist. Probl. 
Xxxi. 953 a, 26, describes him as 
melancholic) ; his activity was noble 
and all-embracing. His political 
efficiency has already been men- 
tioned. His power of language to 
which he owed these successes 
(Timon ap. Diog. viii. 67, calls him 
ayopalwy AnknTHs emewv ; Satyrus, 
ibid. 58, pnrwp &pioros), and which 
is still perceptible in the richness: 
of imagery and the elevated ex- 
pressions of his poems, he is said 
to have strengthened by technical 
study. Aristotle designates him 
as the person who first cultivated 
rhetoric (Sext. Math. vii. 6, Diog. 
vill. 57, ef. Quintilian iii. 1, 2), and 
Gorgias is said to have been his 
diseiple in the art (Quintil. JZ. ¢. 
Satyrus ap. Diog. 58). His own 
vocation, however, he seems to 
have sought, like Pythagoras, 
Epimenides, and others, in the 
functions of a priest and prophet. 
He himself, v. 24 sq. (422, 462 
Mull.), declares that he possesses 
the power to heal old age and sick- 
ness, to raise and calm the winds, 
to summon rain and drought, and 
to recall the dead to life. In the 
introduction to the ka@apyuoi, he 
boasts that he is honoured by all 
men as a god, and that when he 
enters a city adorned with fillets 
and flowers, he is immediately sur- 
rounded by those in need of help, 
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substance, are unthinkable ; but, on the other hand, he 
does not absolutely abandon this point of view; he allows 


some soliciting prophecies, and 
some healing of diseases. This 
element comes out strongly in his 
doctrines on anthropology and 
ethics. Ancient writers speak not 
only of the solemn state and dig- 
nity with whieh he surrounded 
himself (Diog. villi. 56, 70, 73; 
Aélian. V. H. xii. 32; Tertull. De 
Pall. € 4; Suid. ’EumedoxA.; Kar- 
sten, p. 30 sq.), and of the great 
reverence which was paid him 
(Diog. viii. 66, 70), but also of 
many wonders which, like another 
‘Pythagoras, he wrought. He for- 
bade injurious winds to enter 
Agrigentum (Timzus ap. Diog. 
vil. 60; Plut. Curios. i. p. 515; 
Adv. Col. 32, 4, p. 1126; Clemens, 
Strom. vi. 630 C; Suid, ’Eumed. 
dopa.; Hesych. xwAvoaveuas; cf. 
Karsten, p. 21; cf. Philostr. V. 
Apollon, vill. 7, 2&), the cireum- 
stance is differently related by 
Timzus and Plutarch; the origin 
of it is no doubt the miraculous 
account of Timeeus, according to 
which the winds are imprisoned 
by magic, in pipes like those of the 
Homeric #olus. Plutarch gives a 
naturalistic interpretation of the 
miracle, which is even more absurd 
than the suggestion of Lommatzsch, 
p. 25, and Karsten, p. 21—that 
Empedocles stopped up the hollow 
through which the winds passed 
by stvetching asses’ skins across 
it. We hear further that he de- 
livered the Selinuntians from 
pestilences by altering the course 
of their river (Diog. vili. 70, and 
Karsten, 21 sq.), brought an ap- 
parently dead man to life after he 
had long been stiff (Heracleid. ap. 
Diog. viii. 61, 67, and others ; the 


statement of Hermippus, ibid. 69, 
sounds simpler. Further details 
ap. Karsten, p. 23 sqq.; on the 
work of Heracleid. vide Stein, p. 
10); .and restrained a madman 
from suicide by means of music 
(lambl. V. Pyth. 118, and others, 
ap. Karsten, p. 26). How much 
historical foundation exists for 
these stories it is now, of course, 
impossible to discover. The first 
and third are suspicious, and seem 
only to have emanated from the 
verses of Empedocles; what is said 
in the second, of the improvement 
of the river, may possibly be an 
allusion to the coin deseribed by 
Karsten, on which the river-god in 
that case would merely represent 
the city of Selinus. That Empe- 
docles believed himself capable of 
magical powers is proved by his 
own writings ; according to Satyrus, 
ap. Diog. viii. 59, Gorgias asserts 
that he had been present when 
Empedocles was practising them. 
That he also practised medi- 
cine, which was then commouly 
connected with magic and priest- 
craft, is clear from his own words, 
quoted by Plin. A. N. xxxvi. 27, 
202; Galen. Therap. Meth. e. 1, 
B. x. 6, Kuhn and others. The 
traditions as to the teachers of 
Empedocles will be mentioned, 
later on. The writings attributed 
to him are very various in centent, 
but it is questionable in regard to 
many whether they really belonged 
tohim. The statement ap. Diog. 
viii. 57 sq., that he wrote tragedies. 
and no fewer than 43, is doubt- 
less founded on the evidence of 
Hieronymus and Neanthes, and 
net on that of Aristotle. Hera- 
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not only that particular things as such arise, decay and 
change, but also that the conditions of the world are sub- 
ject to perpetual change. Consequently he is obliged to 
reduce these phenomena to movement in space, to the 
combination and separation of underived, imperishable, 
and qualitatively unchangeable substances, of which there 
must, in that case, necessarily be several, variously con- 
stituted, in order to explain the multiplicity of things. 
These are the fundamental thoughts underlying the 


cleides thinks the tragedies were 
the work of another person, who, 
according to Suid. “Eumed. was, 
perhaps, his grandfather of the 
Same name; and this conjecture 
has great probability, vide Stein, 
p- 5 sq., against Karsten, 63 sqq. 
519. He justly considers that the 
two epigrams, ap. Diog. viii. 61, 
65, are spurious, and the same 
must be said of the verse or poem 
from which Diogenes quotes an 
address to Telauges, son of Pytha- 
goras (ibid. p.17). The wodrrixa, 
which Diog. 57 ascribes to him, 
together with the tragedies, pro- 
bably refer, not to any independent 
work, although Diogenes seems to 
presuppose this, but to smaller 
portions of other writings; they 
cannot, therefore, be genuine, but 
must be placed in the same cate- 
gory as the so-called political part 
of Heracleitus’s work. The state- 
ment (Diog. 77, Suid. Diog. 60, is 
not connected with this) that Em- 
pedocles wrote ‘arpixa, in prose, 
according to Suidas (xataAoyadnv), 
may probably be accounted for 
either by the existence of some 
forged work, or by a misapprehen- 
sion of a notice which originally 
referred to the medical portion of 
the Physics, vide Stein, p. 7 sqq. 


(For another opinion vide Mullach, 
De Emped. Proemio, p. 21 sq. 
Fragm.i. xxv.) Two poems, one 
a hymn to Apollo, and the other on 
the army of Xerxes, are said 
by Diog. viil. 57, following 
Hieronymus or Aristotle, to have 
been destroyed soon after his 
death. That Empedocles wrote 
down speeches or rhetorical in- 
structions, the ancient accounts of 
him give us no reason to suppose, 
vide Stein, 8, Karsten, 61 sq. 
There remain, therefore, but two 
undoubtedly genuine works which 
have come down to modern times, 
the @vowxa and the cabapuoi ; that 
these are separate works, as Kar- 
sten (p. 70) and others suppose, 
has been conclusively proved by 
Stein. The Qvoika were at a later 
period divided into three books 
(vide Karsten, p. 73), but the 
author seems to have contemplated 
no such division. On the testi 
monies and opinions of the ancients 
on the poems of Empedocles, vide 
Karsten, p. 74 sqq., 57 sq. Sturz, 
Karsten, Mullach and Stein have 
collected the fragments, and the 
three first have commented on 
them. (I quote from Stein, but 
add the numbers of the verses as 
given by Karsten and Mullach.) 
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doctrine of Empedocles on the primitive causes, as we 
gather partly from his own utterances and partly from 
the statements of ancient writers. 

If we see a being enter upon life, we generally think 
it is something which did not previously exist; if we 
see it destroyed, we think that something which was, 
has ceased to be.! Empedocles, following Parmenides 
in this respect, considers this notion as contradictory. 
That a thing should come from nothing, and that it 
should become nothing, appear to him alike impossible. 
From whence, he asks with his predecessor, could any- 
thing be added to the totality of the Real, and what 
should become of that which is? There is nowhere 
any void in which it might be cancelled, and whatever 
it may become, something will always come out of it 
again.? What, therefore, appears to us as generation 
and decay cannot really be so; it is in truth only 


1 V. 40 (342, 108 M) sq.; ef. 
especially V. 45 sqq.:— 


vyriot — ov yap adi doArxdgpores 
eiot weptuvat (they have no far- 
reaching thoughts) - 

of 0} ylyverOat mapus ovK edy eAmi- 
Cousw, 

h tt Katabvnorew Te Kal etdAAVTOM 
anravTn. 


2 V. 48 (81, 102 M):— 


> ~ \ \ > > Ud 5 

ek TOD yap uh edvTos aunxXavey eor1 
yevérba 

767 edov e&drAAVCOML avjvucToY Kal 
&mrpnkroyv (sc. €o71). 

> \ ‘ 7 o 

aiel yap orhoovTa (se. édvTa) orn 

Ke Tis aiev épeldn. 


V. 90 (117, 93 M): — 


elre yap €pOeipovto Siaurepes, ov- 
Ker &y Hoar. 


V. 91 (119 K; 166,94 M):— 
ovdé TL TOD mayTds Kevedy méAEL 
ovde twepitady. 

TouTO 6 émavincere TO way Ti KE Kal 
mwébev €rAOdv; 

mi 5€ Ke Kal GmoAniat’; eel TaVD — 
ovdev Epnuor" 

GAN’ air’ Esti tata (they are 
themselves, remain what they 
ure) 60 GAAnA@y 6é Porta 

yiyverat &AAOev BAA Sinverés, aiey 
buota, 

V. 51 (350, 116 M) :— 

ovK by avnp To.adta copds ppcot 
pavTevoaro, 

as bppa wev TE Biovot, Td 5H Bloroy 
KaA€OUCL, 

Toppa mev ovv ecioly Kal opi Tapa 
deiAa Kal éoOAa, 

mply 6& mayev te Bpotol kal ezel 
Avbev, ovdev ap’ eiaty, 
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mingling and separation.! 
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What we call generation 


is the combination of substances; what we call decay 


is the separation of substances, 


1 V. 36 (77, 98 M):— 
&ArAo BE tar epéw vais ovdevds 
eoTl ardvTwy 
Oynt@y, ovdé Tis ovAOMEVOU PavartoLo 


TEAEUTI), 

GAAG pdvoy pikis te BidAAakis Te 
BUyevT@y 

éotl, pivots & emi tots dvowatera 
avOpéracw. Cf. Arist. Me- 

taph.i. 3, 984 a, 8: "EumedoxAjs 


d€ 7a TéTTapu ... TadTa yap ael 

Siapéevery Kal ov yiyverba: GAN 

mwAnGE Kal ddrydtnT. cvyKpidpeva 

kal diaxpiwdueva eis Ev Te Kal €& Eves, 

De Gen. et Corr. ii. 6; ibid. c. 7, 

334 a, 26: The mixture of the 

elements with Empedocles is a 

aivOeois Kabdrep €& mArivOwy Kal 

AlOwy rotxos. 

? That ‘birth’ is nothing else 
than the combination, and decease 
than the separation of the sub- 
stances of which each thing con- 
sists, is often asserted, not only by 
Empedocles himself, but by many 
of our authorities. Cf. V. 69 (96, 
70 M) :— 
ott ws H mev ev ex TAcévwY weudOnKe 

pvetban, 

nde mddw Siadtytos évds mAé€ov 
exter €Bouct, 

TH pev ylyvovrat te Kal ov odicw 
éumedos aimy (= kal amddAAvp- 
Ta)" 

d€ Tad GAAdToOVTA Siapmepes ov- 
Sauce Atryet, 

TaUTH aiev Eaow akwyTtl KaTa Kv- 
kAov (axivyti I retain, agreeing 

with Panzerbieter ; others read axi- 

vnta, which is a greater departure 
from the MSS. ; or axivynrov, which 
for many reasons seems less probable; 
it is a question whether axivnra, 


though -in ordinary 


the reading which stands in all the 
MSS. of Aristotle and Simplicius, 
is not the true reading, and whe- 
ther the masculine oi @vyTol is not 
to be supplied as subject of the 
proposition, and corresponding to 
Bporolin V.54). This is confirmed 
by the doctrine of Love and Hate 
(vide infra), for Empedocles de- 
rives birth or origination from 
Love, the essential operation of 
which consists in uniting matter; 
while from Hate he derives the 
destruction of all things; as Aris- 
totle-also says, Metaph. iii. 4, 1000, 
a, 24 sqq. It can scarcely be 
doubted, therefore, that Empedo- 
eles simply identified origination 
with is, and decease or passing 
away, with didAAagis. In one pas- 
sage, however, he seems to derive 
both, yéveoits and améAenus, from 
each of these causes—from separa- 
tion as well as from combing an, 
V. 61 (87, 62 M) sqq.: 


Sinn’ epew TOTE bev yap ev nvinen 
sovoy eivat 

€x TWAEdvwv, ToTE O ad Biepu wA€ov 
ef evos eivar. (The verses are 
repeated in V. 76 sq.) 

Sor Se Ovntayv yéveois, S0rn & and- 
Aewis. 

Thy Mev yap Tdvrwy odvodos TikTeEL 
T’ GAE€KEL TE, 

65. 7 5& maAw Siadvouévwy Oped- 
Geioa diéxrn. 

kal TavT GAAdooovTa SiapmepEs ov- 
Saua Arye, 

&AAoTE wey PiddTnTL ouvepxouer’ Eis 
év Grayta, 

&AAoTe 8 ab dix’ Exacta dopevueva 
veikeos €x@e. Then follows V. 

69 sqq. vide supra. I cannot agree 
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language it may bear the other name.! 
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Everything, 


therefore, is subject to Becoming and Decay, only so 


with Karsten who, in V. 63, substi- 
tutes for 501% dé, “ roinde;” for dAExet, 
“gbter;” and for Opepeloa, ‘‘ Opupder- 
oa,’ in accordance with our text of 
Simplicius, for the changes are then 
too great, and the pregnant mean- 
ing of the whole verse is weakened. 
But Panzerbieter, Beitr. 7 sq.; 
Steinhart, p. 94; and Stein, ad h./., 
are scarcely justified in explaining 
the words as they do: things arise, 
not merely from the union of mat- 
ters, but also from their separation, 
for in consequence of separation, 
new combinations appear; and simi- 
larly things pass away, not merely 
through their separation, but also 
through their union ; because every 
new combination of substances is 
the destruction of the preceding 
combination. This in itself would 
not be inconceivable, but it would 
contradict the opinion of Empedo- 
cles (so far as it has been hitherto 
ascertained), who explains birth only 
from the mixture of substances, 
and decay only from their separa- 
tion. He would, in the other case, 
assert that every union is, at the 
same time, a division, and vice 
versa ; the diadepduevoy atta tEvu- 
géperat, which, according to Plato, 
Soph. 242 D sq. (supra, p. 33, 2), 
constituted the peculiarity of He- 
racleitus’s doctrine as distinguished 
from that of Empedocles, would 
belong just as much to Empedo- 
cles; and tbe contradiction with 
which Aristotle reproaches him (inf. 
139, 1), that love while it. unites, 
also separates, and that hate which 
separates also unites, would not 
exist; for this would be in accor- 
dance with the nature of love and 
hate. The context of the verse 


appears to demand some other 
view; for as verses 60-62 and 
66-68 do not immediately refer to 
individuals, but to the universe and 
its conditions, the intermediate 
verses must have the same refer- 
ence. The expression rdytwy stbvo- 
dos is likewise in favour of this 
rendering ; for it corresponds too 
closely with ouvepxduev’ eis €v 
a&mavta, V. 67, cuvepxopuer’ eis Eva 
Kéomov, V. 116 (142, 151 M), wavra 
ovvépxetar ev pdvov elvai, V. 173 
(169, 193 M), to allow of its being 
interpreted in any other way. 
The meaning of V. 63 sqq. is, 
therefore: ‘The mortal is pro- 
duced from immortal elements 
(vide infra, V. 182), partly in the 
issuing of things from the sphairos, 
partly in their return to it; in 
both cases, however, it is again 
destroyed, here by the succeeding 
union, and there by the succeeding 
separation.’ Cf. Sturz, p. 260 sqq., 
and Karsten, 403 sqq.,. for the re- 
marks of later writers on Empe- 
docles’s doctrine of mingling and 
separation, which, however, tell 
us nothing new. 

1 Vide p. 123, 1, and V. 40 (342, 
168 M): of & bre pev kara pota 
puyev dos aidépos tkn (I follow 
the emendation of the text in Plut. 
Adv. Col. i. 7, p. 1118; Panzer- 
bieter, Beitr. p. 16, and explain, if 
a mixture appears in the form of a 
man) :— 
ne Kat’ axpotépwv Onpav yévos 7 

KaTo Oduywy 
ne Kat’ oiwva@v, TéTe wey Tdd¢€ (Panz. 

Toye) pact yeverOa 

cdte 8 amoxpiw6@at, Td 8’ ad Svcdat- 
ova wéTmOoYV, 
4 O€uts of (so Wyttenb.: for other 
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far as it becomes many out of one, or one out of many; 
so far, on the contrary, as it maintains itself in this 
change of place, in its existence and its own particular 
nature, so far does it remain, even in the alternation, 


unchanged.! 


There are four different substances of which all 
things are composed: earth, water, air, and fire.2 Em- 


emendations of the corrupt text, 
cf. the editions) xaAéovc1, véuw 5° 
erignut Kal aités. 

1 V.69 sqq. p. 123,2. In V. 72 
the words admit of a double inter- 
pretation. Either: ‘how far this 
alternation uever ceases,’ or ‘how 
far this never ceases to be in alter- 
nation. The sense and context 
seem to me in favour of the first 
view. On account of this un- 
changeableness of the primitive 
matters, Aristotle, De Celio, iii. 7, 
init. associates Empedocles with 
Democritus in the censure: of ue 
ovy wept Euredoxréa kal Anuoxpitor 
AavOdavovew ato) aitovs ov yéveow 
ef GAANAwY ToovvTes (Sc. T@Y TTaL- 
xelwv), GAAG powouerny yéeveruw 
évuTapxov yap EkagTov exKpiver Gal 
pac, Sowep ef ayyeloutis yevérews 
ovons GAA’ ovK Ex Twos Ans, ovde 
ylyvecOa wetaBaddAovros. Cf. also 
De Mel. c.*2, 975 a, 36 sqq., and 
the quotations, sup. p.123,1. When 
therefore, Simp. De Celo, 68 b, 
Ald. attributes to Empedocles 
the Heracleitean proposition: roy 
KOGmov ToUTOY ote Tis Beay ode 
Tis avOpérwy éroincev, GAN Fy ael, 
the true text (first ap. Peyron, 
Emp. et Parm. Fragm.; now p. 132 
b, 28 K.; Schol. in Arist. 487 b, 
43) shows that in the re-translation 
from the Latin, which we get in 
the text of Aldus, the names have 
been confused. 


2 V. 33 (55, 159 M):— 

Téccapa Tay TayTwy pilouata mpe- 
Tov &kove* 

Zeds Gpyns “Hon te SepécBios AT 
’"Aldwvevs 

Nioris @ 4 daxpvos Téyye: kpotveua 
Bpéresov. 

Many conjectures respecting 
the text and meaning of this verse 
are to be found in Karsten and 
Mullach iz h. 1.; Schneidewin, Philo- 
logus, vi. 155 sqq. ; Van Ten Brink, 
ibid. 731 sqq. Fire is also called 
"“Hpawres ; Nestis is said to have 
been a Sicilian water deity, believed 
by Van Ten Brink, according to 
Heyne, to be identical with Pro- 
serpine (cf. however Krische, 
Forsch. i. 128). It is clear that 
Here does not mean the earth, as 
(probably on account of pepécBuos) 
is supposed by Diog. viii. 76; He- 
racl., Pont. Alleg. Hom. 24, p- 52; 
Probus in Virg. Ecl. vi. 3: Athen- 
agoras, Suppl. c. 22; Hippol. 
Refut. vii. 79. p. 384 (Stob. i. 288, 
and Krische, i. 126, might have 
escaped this error by a slight 
change of the words). It means of 
course the air; and it is not even 
necessary, with Schneidewin to 
refer depéaBios to Aidwvebs, as it 
is perfectly applicable to air. Be- 
sides the mythical designations we 
find the following, V. 78 (105, 60 
M), 333 (321, 378 M) zip, d5wp, 
vi, ai@hp; V. 211 (151, 278 M) 
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pedocles is expressly designated as the first who admitted 
these four elements,! and all that we know of his pre- 
decessors tends to confirm the statement. The earlier 
philosophers, indeed, admitted primitive substances 
from which all things arose, but these primitive sub- 
stances were wanting in the characteristic by which 
alone they could become elements in the Empedoclean 
sense of the term; viz., the qualitative unchangeable- 
ness, which leaves only the possibility of a division 
and combination in space. Similarly the earlier philo- 
sophers are acquainted with all the substances which 
Empedocles regards as elements, but they do not class 
‘them together as fundamental substances and apart 
from all others; the primitive substance is with most of 
them One. Parmenides alone in the second part of his 
poem has two primitive substances, but none of these 
philosophers has four; and in respect to the first derived 
substances, we find, besides the unmethodical enumera- 


and this matter neither increases 
nor diminishes, kal mpds tots ov7’ 
ZAAo tt (so Mull., but the text is 


twp, yn, aOnp, HAws; V. 215 
(209, 282 M), 197 (270, 273 Nt), 
XOwv, Baan aidnp, mop; V. 96 


(124, 120 M) sqq. probably jAvos, 
aidhp, ouBpos, aia; V. 377 (16, 32 
M) aidnp, mévtvs, “x Bebv, jaws; V. 
187 (327, 263 M) 7AékTwp, xOar, 
ovpavds, Oddasoa; V. 198 (211, 
211 M) x@av, Nijotis, “Hpaoros ; 
V. 203 (215, 206 M) x@av, “Hoar- 
aros, ouBpos, aibjp. I cannotagree 
with Steinhart’s conjecture (J. c. 
93) that Empedocles by the variety 
of names wished to mark tle dif- 
ference between the primitive 
elements and those perceptible to 
sense. V. 89 (116, 92 M), says 
that the four primitive elements 
contain in themselves all matter; 


corrupt, and its restoration very 
uncertain) ylyverar ovd" GroAnyet. 

1 Arist. Metaph. 1. 4, 985 a, 
31, ef. c. 7, 988 a, 20; “De Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 1, 328 b, 33 egg. Gr 
Karsten, 334. The word oro:xetov 
is moreover not Empedoclean, as 
it is almost needless to observe. 
Plato is cited as the teacher who 
first introduced it into scientific 
language (Eudemus ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 2, a, Favorin. ap. Diog. it. 
24). Aristotle found it already 
in vogue, as we see from the ex- 
pression Ta KaAovmeva oTOLXELA 


(ef. Part. 1. b, 336, 2nd ed.) 
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tion of Pherecydes and Anaximenes, only the triple 
divisicn of Heracleitus, the five-fold division of Philo- 
laus (probably already connected with Empedocles), 
and Anaximander’s two opposite categories of warm and 
cold. Why Empedocles fixed the number of his 
elements at four, we cannot discover, either from his 
own fragments, or from the accounts of the ancients. 
At first sight it might seem that he arrived at his 
theories in the same manner as other philosophers 
arrived at theirs, viz., through observation and the 
belief that phenomena were most easily to be explained 
by this means. But in that case his doctrine was 
anticipated in the previous philosophy. The high esti- 
mation in which the number four was held by the Pytha- 
goreans is well known. Yet we must not exaggerate 
the influence this may have had on Empedocles, for in 
his physics he adopted little from Pythagoreanism, and 
the Pythagorean school, even in its doctrine of elemen- 
tary bodies, followed other points of view. Of the 
elements of Empedocles we find three in the primitive 
substances of Thales, Anaximenes, and Heracleitus, and 
the fourth in another connection, with Xenophanes and 
Parmenides. MHeracleitus speaks of three elementary 
bodies ; and the importance of this philosopher in re- 
gard to Empedocles will presently be shown. The three 
ground-forms of the corporeal admitted by Heracleitus 
might easily be developed into the elements of Empe- 
docles; if the liquid fluid and the vaporous element, 
water and air, were distinguished from each other in 
the customary manner, and if the dry vapours, which 
Heracleitus had reckoned as part of the supreme 
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element, were considered as air.! The three elements 
of Heracleitus seem to have arisen from the doctrine 
propounded by Anaximander and afterwards maintained 
by Parmenides, viz., the fundamental opposition of the 
warm and the cold, by the introduction of an inter- 
mediate stage between them. On the other hand, the 
five elementary bodies of Philolaus represent a develop-: 
ment, based on geometrical and cosmological concep- 
tions, of the four elements of Empedocles. This doctrine, 
therefore, appears to have been in a state of constant 
progression, from Anaximander to Philolaus, and the num- 
ber of the elements to have been always on the increase. 
But though Empedocles declared the four elements to 
be equally original, he, in fact, as Aristotle says, reduces 
them to two; for he sets fire on one side, and the three 
remaining elements together on the other; so that his 
four-fold division is seen to originate in the two-fold 
division of Parmenides.?, When, however, later writers 
assert that his starting-point was the opposition of the 


and air. Jon may have borrowed 
his three elements from Hera- 


1 Aristotle also mentions the 
theory of three elements, fire, air, 


and earth (Gen. et Corr. 1. 1, 329 
a, 1). Philop. inh. 1. p. 46 b, 
refers this statement to the poet 
Ion: and in fact Isocrates does 
say of him (m. avridd0. 268) *Iwv & 
ov TAclw Tpiav [epnoey eivar Ta 
évra|. Similarly Harpocrat. “Iwv. 
This statement may be true of Ion, 
even if (as Bonitz, Ind. Arist. 821 
b. 40 and Prantl. Arist. Werke, ii. 
505 remark) the passage in Aris- 
totle may relate, not to Ion, but 
to the Platonic ‘divisions’ (Part 
11. a, 380, 4, 3rd edition), in which 
an intermediary is at first dis- 
tinouished from fire and earth, 
and ig then divided into water 


cleitus; he ean hardly have in- 
fluenced Empedocles, as he seems 
to have been younger. 

2 Metaph. 1. 4,985 a, 31: &r 
dé Ta ws ev HAns cider Acyoucva 
oTOLXEla TETTApAa MpATos elev’ ov 
uhv xprtal ye Térraptw, GAN ws 
dualy oat uwdvots, mupt mey Ka? abrd 
Tois 8 avTikemevors @S ia Peer, 
yn Te Kal aépi Kal BSart. AdBor & 
tiv Tis advTh Oewpav ek TaV eroy. 
De Gen. et Corr. ii. 3. 380 b, 19: 
éviot 8 evOvs TérTapa A€yovowy, oiov 
’EumedonAjs. ocuvayer 5€ Kal ovros 
eis Ta BU0' TH yap Tupl TaAAG TayTa 
aytitlénow, 
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warm and the cold, or that of the rare and the dense, 
or even of the dry and the moist,! this is doubtless an 
inference of their own, uncountenanced by Empedocles, 
either in these expressions or elsewhere with such dis- 
tinctness in his writings; and the statement that in 
the formation of the universe the two lower elements 
are the matter, and the two higher the efficient instru- 
ments,” is still farther from his opinion. 

The four fundamental substances then, being ele- 
ments, are necessarily primitive ; they are all underived 
and imperishable. Each consists of qualitatively homo- 
geneous parts, and without changing their nature they 
pass through the various combinations into which they 
are brought by means of the variability of things. 


1 Cf. the passages from Alex- to the other, as the active and the 
ander, Themistius, Philoponus, passive principle. 


Simplicius and Stobeus, ap. Kars- 3 V. 87 (114, 88 M) :— 

ten, 340 sqq. r TavTa yap iod Te TavTa Kal Alka 
2 Hippol. Refut. Wil. 29, Pp. 384. yevvay éact, 

Empedocles assumed four elements jiy5s 8 &AAns BAXO méder mdpa 

vo pev bAiKa, iv Kal Hdwp, Svo dE 5700s Exdortw. 

Opyava ois Ta UAKA KoometTaL Kal V. 89, vide supra, p. 125, 2; V 

metaBddAeTa, wup Kal aépa, Bvo0 104 (132, 128) :-— ue paw a 

dé Ta epyaCéueva .. . vetkos Kal : ; 


gihiav, which is repeated after- ‘°“ Ge nav doa 7’ iw dou 7’ Eo, 
wards. The doctrine of this philo- ga T e€oTat onicogw. Text 
sopher is still more decidedly mis- _ _ “2ertatn. th ee 
represented by the same author %€vdpear7’ €BAdornoe kai avepes HE 
i. 4 (repeated ap. Cedren. Synops. —_ , Yuvaskes, ; : 

i. 157 B), in the statement, prob- Onpes 7 owvol Te Kal Hdarodpeupoves 
ably taken from a Stoic or Neo- txOus, ; Sites 
Pythagorean source): thy top Kal Te Beol dorrxaiwves Tiniior pépi- 
mayTos apxiy veikos Kal didiay pn’ =| FTO. ‘ : Pan 

kal Td THs pmovados voepby mip toy AWT4 yap eoTiy TavTa de’ GAATAwY 
Geby Kal cuvertdva ex mupdbs Te de Beovra ‘ 

mdyTa Kal eis mip avarvOnoecba, YYvETat GAAowrd Sidwruiis yap 
On the other hand Karsten, p. ametBer, 

343, is incorrect in saying that Cf. p. 122, 2. Also V. 90 saq., 
Empedocles, according to Hippo- 69 sqq. (supra, p. 122, 2; 123, 2); 
lytus, opposed fire and water one Arist. Metaph.i. 3 (supra, p.123, 1), 
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They are also equal as to mass,’ though they are 
mingled in particular things in the most various pro- 
portions, and are not all contained in each particular 
thing? The peculiar traits, however, by which they 
are distinguished from one another, and their place in 
the structure of the universe, Empedocles does not seem 
to have precisely determined. He describes fire as warm 
and glittering; air as fluid and transparent ; water as 
dark and cold; earth as heavy and hard.* He some- 
times attributes to earth a natural motion downwards, 
and to fire a similar motion upwards ;* but his utterances 


on the subject are not always consistent.° 


il. 4, 1000 b, 17; Gen. et Corr, 11. 
1; ii. 6, 2btd. 1. 1, 314 a, 24 (ef. 
De Celo, iii. 3, 302 a, 28, and 
Simpl. De Calo, 269 b, 38; Schol. 
513 b); De Celo, iii. 7 (supra, p. 
125, 1); De Melieso, c. 2, 975 a, 
and other passages ap. Sturz, 152 
sqq., 176 sqq., 186 sqq., and Kar- 
sten, 336, 403, 406 sq. 

1 This at any rate seems to be 
asserted by the ioa mévra in the 
verses just quoted, which gram- 
matically may with 7Aika also 
relate to yevvay (of like origin). 
Arist. Gen et Corr. 11. 6 sub init. 
enquires whether this equality is 
an equality of magnitude or of 
power? Empedocles doubtless 
made no distinction between them. 
He connects the word as little 
with yévvay as Simplicius does, 
Phys. 34 a. 

2 Cf. (besides what will pre- 
sently be said as to the proportions 
of the primitive elements in this 
admixture) V. 119 (154, 134 M) 
sqq., where the mixture of matter 
in various things is compared with 
the mixing of colours by which 
the painter reproduces these things 


In this, how- 


in a picture: apaovin ultavte 7a 
bey TAgw HAAG 8 e€Adoow. Bran- 
dis, p. 227, has been led, by an 
error in the punctuation in V. 129, 
corrected by later editors, to dis- 
cover in these verses a meaning 
alien alike to the works and the 
standpoint of Empedocles, viz., that 
all the perishable has its cause in 
the Deity, as the work of art has 
in the mind of the artist. 

$V. 96 (124, 120 M) sqq., 
which, however, are very corrupt 
in the traditional texts. V. 99, 
which has been restored, though 
not satisfactorily, perhaps began 
thus: aifépa @ ws xetra. From 
this passage the statement of Aris- 
totle is taken, Gen. et Corr. i. 315 
b, 20; Plut. Prim. Frig. 9, 1, p. 
948; but, on the other hand, Aris- 
totle seems to refer in another 
place, De Respir. ce. 14, 477 b, 4 
(Oepudy yap elvar Td wypby Hrrov Tod 
aépos), to some subsequent passage 
now lost from the poem. 

* Cf p. 144, 1. 

5 We shall find later examples 
of this. -Ci Pin dige ae 7-6 - 
and Ach. Tat. ia Arat. c. 4, end; 
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ever, there is nothing that transcends the simplest 


observation. 


Plato and Aristotle were the first to 


reduce the qualities of elements to fixed fundamental 
determinations, and to assign each element to its 


natural place. 


Even without the testimony of Aristotle! it would 


these, following perhaps the same 
source, assert that Empedocles as- 
signed no definite place to the ele- 
ments, but supposed each element 
capable of occupying the place of 
the rest. Aristotle says, De Celo, 
iv. 2, 309 a, 19: Empedocles, like 
Anaxagoras, gave no explanation 
of the heaviness and lightness of 
bodies. 

1 Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 325 b, 19: 
"EuredonxAel 6 Ta ty AAG dayepov 
67. méxpt TaV aTotxelwy exer Thy 
yéveow Kal thy pfopay, aitay 5e 
ToUTwy Tas yiveTat Kal POeiperat Td 
owpevdpevoy péyebos ote SHAov 
obte evdéxeTar A€ye aiTe wi Aé- 
yovrt kal Tov mupds eivat oToLXE!Lor, 
éuolws 5€ Kal Tay BAAwy amdyTwr, 
(In De Celo, iii. 6, 305 a, and Lu- 
eretius,i. 746 sqq., it is denied that 
Empedocles held the theory of 
atoms.) These distinct assertions 
would be in direct opposition to 
Aristotle himself, if he really said 
what Ritter (Gesch. d. Phil. i. 533 
sq.) finds in him, namely that all 
four elements are properly derived 
from one ‘nature, which underlies 
all differences, and is, more exactly, 
giAla. This, however. is incorrect. 
Aristotle says (Gen. et Corr. i. 1, 
315 a, 3), that Empedocles contra- 
dicted himself: Gua wev yap ob 
onow €repov ef Etrepou ylvecOa Tay 
oToxelwy ovdev, AAG TuAAG TavTA 
éx Tovtwy, Gua 5° bray eis €v ocuva- 
yayn Thy amracav pow mAhy Tod 
velkous, €k TOD Evds ylyvetOa: maAW 


€xacrov. But it is clear that this 
only means: Empedocles himself 
altogether denied that the four ele- 
ments arose out of one another; 
nevertheless in his doctrine of the 
Sphairos, he indirectly admits, 
without perceiving it, that they have 
such an origin; for if the unity of 
all things in the Sphairos be taken 
in its strict acceptation, the quali- 
tative differences of the elements 
must disappear; and the elements 
consequently, when they issue from 
the Sphairos, must form themselves 
anew out of a homogeneous sub- 
stance. It is not that a statement 
is here attributed by Aristotle to 
Empedocles which contradicts the 
rest of his theory; Empedocles is 
refuted by an inference not derived 
from himself. Nor can it be proved 
from Metaph. iii. 1, 4, that Aris- 
totle designated the uniform na- 
ture, from which the elements are 
said to proceed, as giAia. In Me- 
taph. iii. 1, 996 a, 4, he asks the 
question: wérepoy Td év Kal 7d dp, 
Kadamep of TlvOarydpero Kai TWAdrwy 
ereyev, ox Erepdy ti éotw GAN 
ovcia Tov bvTwy, } od, GAR’ Erepdp 
7.70 broKeluevoy, Samep EuredoxATs 
not pirlay, &Aos Fé tis mop, 6 BE 
Udwp, 6 de déoa, Here he does not 
speak of the primary matter of the 
four elements in reference to the 
piAia,butthe piAia (which Aristotle, 
as the uniting principle, calls the 
One, in the same manner as, e.¢., 
the principle of limitation is called 
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be obvious that the four elements of Empedocles could 
not be derived from any other more primitive element. 
It is plainly, therefore, the result of a misunderstanding ' 
when later writers assert that he made atoms as con- 
stituent parts of the elements precede the elements 
themselves.?2. Yet on one side his doctrine might have 
given rise to this opinion. For as, according to him, 
the primitive substances are subject to no qualitative 
change, they can only be connected together mechani- 
cally ; and even their chemical combinations must be 
reduced to such as are mechanical. The mixture of 
substances is only brought about by the entrance of 
the particles of one body into the interstices between 
the parts of another. The most perfect combination, 


népas, and the formative principle 
eldes) serves merely as an example, 
to show that the concept of the 
One is employed, not only as sub- 
ject, as by Plato and the Pythago- 
reans, but also as predicate ; what 
the passage asserts of the iAla is 
merely this: the pAlais not Unity, 
conceived as a subject ; but a sub- 
ject to which Unity, as predicate, 
belongs. This likewise holds good 
of c. 4, where it is said inthe same 
sense and connection: Plato and 
the Pythagoreans consider Unity 
as the essence of the One, and 
Being as the essence of the ex- 
istent ; so that the existent is not 
distinct from Being, nor the One 
from Unity: of 5€ rep) picews ofoy 
'EuredokAys ws eis yywpiuwtepov 
avarywv Agyet Ott Td Ev Ov eorly &y 
ty (so it must be written, if &v dy 
be considered as one conception— 
‘that which is One;’ or else it 
must be read as by Karsten Emp. 
p. 318; Brandis, Bonitz, Schweg- 


ler, and Bonghi in h. J. adopt from 
Cod, Ab. 8 ri mote Td Ev ear) Boke 
yap ay déyew TotTO Thy giAlav 
eivat. The statements, therefore, 
of Aristotle on this point do not 
contradict each other; while, on 
the other hand, most of the censures 
which Ritter passes on his state- 
ments respecting Empedocles, on 
closer examination, appear to be 
eroundless. 

1 Plut. Plac. i. 13: °E. wpb ray 
Tecodpwy atoixelwy Opatopata eAd- 
xLoT a, oiovel oTOLX Ela Tpd TTOLKXElwWY, 
duotoueph, Omep earl aoTpoyyvaa. 
The same, with the exception of the 
last words (on which ef. Sturz, 153 
sq.) in Stob. Eel. i. 341. Similarly 
Plac. i. 17 (Stob. 368; Galen. c. 
10, p. 258 K). 

2 It is equally improper, ac- 
cording to what we have just been 
saying, to suppose with Petersen, 
Philol.-Hist. Stud. 26, that the 
Sphairos as Unity was first, and 
that the four elements arose from it. — 
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therefore, of several substances is only an assemblage 
of atoms, the elementary nature of which is not altered 
in this process: it is not an actual fusing of the atoms 
into a new substance.’ And when one body arises out 
of another, one is not changed into the other, but the 
matters which already existed as these definite sub- 
stances merely cease to be intermingled with others.” 
But as all changes consist in mingling and unmingling, 
so when two bodies are apparently separated by the 
different nature of their substance, the operation of one 
upon the other can only be explained on the hypothesis 
that invisible particles segregate themselves from the 
one and penetrate into the apertures of the other. The 
more complete is the correspondence between the aper- 
tures in one body and the emanations and small 
particles of another, the more susceptible is the former 
to the influence of the latter, and the more capable of 
mixture with it.? According to the theory of Empedo- 


1 According to later use of 
words (vide Part mr. a, 115. 2, 2nd 
ed.), all mixture is a mapdéeots ; 
there is no svyxvois, any more 
than a Kpaots 80 dAwy. 

2 Arist. De Calo, ii. 7 (supra, 
p. 125, 1), to which the commenta- 
tors (ap. Karsten, 404 sq.) add 
nothing of importance. 

3 Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 8: Tots 
bev ovv Soxet maoxew Exactoy Sia 
Tie Tépwy eigidvTos TOV ToLOUYTOS 
éoxdtov kal Kupiwtatov, kal TovTov 
Tov tpémwoy kal dpav Kal akovew 
juas gaol Kal tas &AAas aicOjoes 
aicOdverba: macas, ets Se dpacda 
dia te depos Kal tdaTos Kal ray 
diapavay 51a Td Tépovs Exew aopa- 
Tous wey 51a pixpédTynta, muKvovs be 
kal KaTa& oTotxov, Kat waAAoy Exel 


Ta Sahay padAor, of wey ovv emt 
Tivav otTw didpiwav, dorep "Eure- 
doxA7js ov udvoy émt tev ToLobrvTwY 
Kal maocxévtwy GAAG Kal pulyvucbai 
gnow (in Cod. L, not is substi- 
tuted for gaciv) bowy of mépur cip- 
betpol eiow: 636 S€ wadtoTa Kai 
wept mwavtTwy évl Ady Siwpikecr 
Aevxinmos kal Anuéxpitos (for 
they, as is afterwards said, 
explained not merely individual 
phenomena, but the formation and 
change of bodies by reference to 
empty interspaces). Philop. in 
h, l. sq. 35 b, and Gen. Anim. 59 
a (both passages in Sturz, p. 344 
sq.), gives nothing more, for the 
statement in Gen. Anim. that Em- 
pedocles called ‘the full’ vaora, 
confuses this philosopher with De- 
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cles, this is pre-eminently the case when two bodies are 
alike; therefore, he says, the like in kind and easily 
mingled are friendly to each other; like desires like ; 
whereas those which will not intermingle are hostile to 


each other.! 


mocritus (vide infra, the Atomists). 

On the other hand, Aristotle’s ac- 

count is confirmed in a remarkable 

manner by Plato, Meno, 76 C: 

OvKodv Aéyere Gmoppods tTivas TOY 

bvtwy Kat ’EumedonaAéa ; — Epodpa 

ye.—Kal mépous, eis obs kal dV av 

ai amoppoal ropevovra: ; — Tavu ve. 

—Kal trav awoppody ras pev apudr- 

Tew éviots Tav Tépwy, Tas 5& eAdT- 

Tous }) weiCous elvat ; —“Eoti Tava. 

Colour is then defined in accord- 

ance with this: amoppon oxnpatov 

twer ovpmetpos Kat aicOntds. Cf. 

Theophr. De Sensu, 12: 6Aws yap 

moi THY pli TH TUupeTpia TOV 

moépwv' Sidmep EActoy ev kal Bdwp 

od plyyucba, 7a 5° HAAG bypa Kal 

mepl Bow 5h KatapiOuetra Tas dias 

kpaceis. Of our fragments, v. 189 

relates to this subject; also espe- 

cially v. 281 (267, 387 M):— 

yv@0 bri mdyTwr eioly aroppoal, dao” 
evyevovTo, 

V. 267 (258, 328 M) :— 

Tous wey wip dvémeum eOeAoY mpds 
bmotoy ikec Bat, 

V. 282 (268, 338) :— 

&s yAukd wey yAuKd udpTre, mpdy 
& em mixpdy dpovoeyr, 

af & em dk&b EBn, darepdy, Sarepge & 
emeXeEveV. 

V. 284 (272, 340 M) :— 

olvw tdwp mey madrdov évapOuor, 
avTap éAaiw ovk ebérc. 

V. 286 (274, 342 M):— 

Bioow 5 yAauK; KéKKov Kataplovye- 
Ta &vOos. 


This whole theory is closely allied to that 


' V. 186 (826, 262 M.):— 
&pOuia mev yap rave’ abt@y éyevovTo 
Meépeoouy, 
NAcKTwp TE XOHY TE Kal Ovpavds HIE 
OdAacoa, 
boca vuv év Ovntotov dromAay xberTa. 
TEPUKEY, 
as & attws boa Kpaow emaptéa 
MGAAov EaoLy, 
GAANAOLS EorEpKTat, dmowwlerT? ’A- 
ppodirn. 
ex Opa 8 am’ GrAAHAwy wAetoTov b.é- 
Xovoi &miKra, ete, 


Arist. Eth. NN. wi. 2a es 
ef. preceding note: Td yap Smoroy 
Tov duolov eplecbar (Eur. not). 
Eth, Eud. vii. 1, 1285 a, 9 (WY. 
Mor. ii. 11, 1208 b, 11): of 6¢ 
gpuowrdyo. Kal thy GAny iow 
Siakoomovcw apxiv AaBdyres Td 
duotoy i€var mpds Td Smorov, Sd 
*"EurredokAtjs Kal thy KUY’ pn Kabi)- 
cba éml THs Kepapidos Sid Td Exew 
tretotov Guowov, Plato, Lys. 214 
B: Inthe writings of the natural 
philosophers we read 671 Td 6moroy 
TE Opolw avaryxn ael pidov eivat. 
Empedocles found an example of 
this elective affinity in the attrac- 
tion of iron to the magnet. He 
supposed that after the emanations 
of the magnet have penetrated into 
the pores of the iron, and the air 
which choked them had been ex- 
pelled, powerful emanations from 
the iron pass into the symmetri- 
cal pores of the magnet, which 
draw the iron itself and hold it 
fast. Alex. Aphr. Quest. Nat. ii. 
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of the Atomists. The small invisible particles take 
the place of the atoms, and pores the place of the 
void. The Atomists see in bodies a mass of atoms 
separated by empty interspaces; Empedocles sees in 
them a mass of particles which have certain openings 
between them.! The Atomists reduce the chemical 
changes in bodies to the alternation of the atoms; Em- 
pedocles reduces them to the alternation of particles of 
matter which in their various combinations remain, as 
to quahty, as unchanged as the atoms.2, Empedocles 
himself, however, admitted neither an empty space? 


1 Whether these openings are 
themselves entirely empty, or are 
filled with certam substances, espe- 
cially with air, Empedocles never 
seems tohave enquired. Philoponus, 
Gen. et Corr. 40 a, b, who ascribes 
to him the second of these opinions, 
in contradistinction to the Atomists, 
is not a trustworthy authority. 
According to Arist. Gen. et Corr. 
i. 8, 326 b, 6,15, we must conclude 
(in spite of what is quoted above 
as to the magnet) that Empedocles 
never arrived. at any general defi- 
nition on this point ; for he refutes 
the hypothesis of the pores on both 
presuppositions. 

2 Arist. Gen. et Corr. ii. 7, 
334 a, 26> éxelivois yap Tots kéyou- 
ow @omep “EunedoxAjs tis tora 
Tpomos (TIS YeveTews TAY TWUATwY) ; 
avayKn yap ovvOeow civat Kabamep 
e& wrlvOwy Kal Al@wy roixos* Kai Td 
utypa S€ tovTo ek cwlouevey wer 
éorat TaY oTolxelwy, KaTAX pwiKpa 
5 map GAAnAa ovykemevwy. De 
Celo, iii. 7 (supra, p. 125, 1); 
Galen in Hippocr. De Nat. Hom. 
i. 2, end, T. xv. 32 K.: "Eur. 2 
GuetaBAhrwyv Tay TeTTApwy arTol- 
xelwv ipyetro yiyverOa: Thy Tay 


cuvOérwy cwoudtav vow, ovTws 
avaueniyuevav GAANKOIS TOY ™mpw- 
Twy, ws et Tis Acidoas GxpiBas Kal 
xvowin tmorhoas tov Kal xadkitrw 
kal Kaduelay kal wrod pitemey ws 
undev e aitav Sivacbar weTaxeipi- 
cara: xwpls érépov. bid. ec. 
12, sub init. 49: According to 
Empedocles, all things are formed 
from the four elements, ov phy 
Kexpauevev ye 5: GAANAGY, GAAG 


KaTa wiKp& pdpia TapaKkemmeéevov 
te Kat wavdvtwr. Hippocrates 
first taught the mixing of 
the elements. Aristotle, there- 


fore, Gen. et Corr., uses this ex- 
pression for the several elemental 
bodies : abtav TotTwy Tb gwpevdue- 
vov weyeOos, and in Plut. Place. i. 24 
‘Stob. i. 414), it is said of Empe- 
docles, Anaxagoras, Democritus, 
and Epicurus together: ovyxgicess 
bev Kat Siaxploes cioayovo:, yeve- 
ges 5€ Kal PBopas ov Kuplws. od yap 
Kara TO wordy €€ GAADLOT EWS, 
kara b€ Td woody ek cvvabpor 
ood Taltas yiyvec@a. 

* Cf. v. 91, supra, p. 122; 2; 
Arist. De Celo, iv. 2, 309 a, 19: 
éviot wey obv Trav un pacKdyTwr 
elvace Kevdy ovdey Sidpicay epi. 
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nor atoms,’ though his doctrine must logically lead to 
both.? Nor can we certainly attribute to him the con- 
ception that the primitive substances are composed of 
very small particles, which in themselves are capable of 
farther subdivision, but are never really divided.? This 
definition seems, indeed, to be required by what is said 
of the symmetry of the pores; for if these substances 
are infinitely divisible, there can be no pores too small 
to allow a given substance to enter. All substances, 
therefore, must be able to mingle with all. But, as 
Empedocles was inconsistent in regard to the void, he 
may likewise have been so in regard to the smallest 
particles. Aristotle himself gives us to understand that 
he knew of no express utterance of this philosopher on 
this point. We may therefore conjecture that he never 
turned his attention to it, but was content with the 
indeterminate notion of the pores, and the entrance of 
substances into them, without any further investigation 
of the causes in which the elective affinity of bodies 
originates. 

But it is only on one side that things can be ex- 
plained by corporeal elements. These definite phenomena 
are produced when substances combine in this particular 
manner and in this particular proportion; but whence 


kovpou kal Bapéos oioy ’Avataydpas 
Kat "EumedoxAyjs. Theophr. De 
Sensu, § 13; Lucretius, i. 742, not 
to mention other later writers, such 
as Plut. Plac. i. 18, who repeat 
that verse. 

' Cf. the passages quoted p. 
133, 2. 

2 Cf, Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 1, 
325 b, 5: oxeddy 5€ nal "Eumedo- 
KAet Gvarykaiov A€yew, womep Kal 


Aeveirnés ppnow. eivar yap atta 
otepen, Gdialpera St, ei wy wavTy 
mépot cuvexets eiow. Ibid. 326 b, 6 
sqq. 
° Arist. De Celo, iil. 6, 305 a, 
1: ef 8€ orhoetal mov H SidAvors 
[Tov Twudtwv], ito. &ropoy Ears 
To c@ua ev @ lorata, 7 Sialperor 
Mev ov mévTor SiaipeOnoduevoy ovde- 
mote, Kabdmep okey “EwmedokAts 
BovAccOa A€yeiv. 
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comes it that they combine and separate? What is, 
in other words, the moving cause? Empedocles cannot 
evade this question, for his chief object is to make 
Becoming and Change comprehensible. On the other 
hand, he cannot seek the cause of motion in matter; 
for having transferred the Parmenidean conception of 
Being to the primary elements, he can only regard 
these as unchangeable substances, which do not, like 
the primitive matter of Heracleitus and Anaximenes, 
change their form by their own inherent force. 
Though he must necessarily allow to them movement 
in space, in order not to make all change in things 
impossible, yet the impulse cannot le in themselves 
to move and to enter into combinations by which 
they, in their being and nature, are untouched. Em- 
pedocles never taught that the elements have souls, 
though this doctrine has been ascribed to him.! There 


1 Arist. says, De An.i. 2,404 no right to suppose that Empedo- 
b, 8: 600: 8 emt rb yweoKkew kal rd cles himself drew the inference, or 
aicbdverOa Tay ivTwy (aréBAeWay), to credit him with a theory which 
outa: 5€ A€youo: Thy Wuxhv tas would alter the whole character of 
apxas, of wev mAciovs TrowivtTes oi his system, and make his two effi- 
de play tavrny, domep ’EumedoxA7js cient causes superfluous. Still Jess 
Bev €k TaV OTOIXElwy mdyTwy, civa: can be gathered from Gen. et Corr. 


5€ kal Exaotov Wuxi TovTwY. What 
he here says of Empedocles, how- 
ever, is merely his own inference 
from the well-known verses; and 
this Aristotle gives us clearly to 
understand in the words which fol- 
low, A€ywv ottw “vain pev yap 
yotoy oremaunev.” These verses, it 
is clear, do not assert that the 
various substances are themselves 
animate, but only that they be- 
come, in man, the cause of psychic 
activity. If even, on closer en- 
quiry, the former opinion be de- 
ducible from the latter, we have 


iil. 6, end, where Aristotle merely 
observes in opposition to Empedo- 
cles: &romoy 5€ Kal «i i Wux7 ék Tey 
oroixelor h &v ti avray , . . ei uev 
mip n wxi, TH 7 abn bmdptes avTh 
boa mph 7 wip’ et 5€ wuKTov, Ta 
cwpatind, Nor can the guota- 
tion, sup. p. 135, 1, prove anything 
respecting the animate nature of 
the elements. The fact that they 
were also called gods (Arist. Gen. 
et Corr. 11. 6, 333 b, 21: Stob. Eel. 
i 60, sup. Vol. 1. 612, 2.; Cie. N. D 

. 12, sub init.) is unimportant; as 
thie statement is no doubt founded 
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remains then nothing but to separate moving forces 
from matter, and Empedocles was the first among the 
philosophers to adopt this course.! A single moving 
force, however, does not suffice for him; he feels obliged 
to reduce the two moments of Becoming—combina- 
tion and separation, birth and decay—to two different 
forces. Here again, as in the doctrine of the primitive 
substances, he derives the various qualities and con- 
ditions of things from so many substances originally 
distinct, of which each one, according to the Parmenidean © 
concept of Being, has one and the same invariable 
nature. In his representation, Empedocles personifies 
these two forces as Love and Hate; on the other hand, 
he treats them as corporeal substances which are 
mingled in things: they do not belong merely to the 
form of his exposition, but the idea of force is as yet 
not clear to him; he discriminates it neither from the 
personal beings of mythology, nor from the corporeal 
elements. Its specific import lies only in explaining 
the cause of the changes to which things are subject. 
Love is that which effects the mingling and combina- 
tion of substances, Hate is that which causes their 
separation.® In reality, as Aristotle rightly objects, the 


merely on their mythical designa- 
tions (sup. p. 125, 2), and the same 
may be said of the daiuwr, vy. 254 
(239, 310 M). 

1 That is if we leave out of our 
account the mythical figures of the 
ancient cosmogonies and of the 
poem of Parmenides, and suppose 
Anaxagoras with his conception of 
vous to have been later than Em- 
pedocles. 

2 That he was the first who 


taught the duality of the efficient 

causes is noticed by Aristotle, 

Metaph. i. 4, 985 a, 29. 

$V. 78 (105, 79 M) :— 

mip Kal tdwp Kal yaia Kal aidépos 
mov thpos 

Neikds 7 ovAduevov Slxa TY, aTd- 
AayTov EkKdoTo, 

ka) @iAdrns eta Toiow, ton mikes 
TE WAGTOS TE. 


Of the last he goes on to say that 
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two forces cannot be divided,' since every new combina- 
tion of substances is the dissolution of a previous 
combination ; and every separation of substances is the 


introduction to a new combination. 


But it is certain 


that Empedocles did not remark this, and that he 
regarded Love exclusively as the cause of union, and 


Hate as the cause of division. 


So far, then, as the 


unity of the elements seemed to Empedocles the better 


it is that which unites men in love, 
and it is called yn@octvn and ’Agpo- 
ditn. (Empedocles himself calls it 
indifferently g:Adtns, oropyh, ’A- 
gpoditn, Kizpis, appovin.) V. 66 sq. 
sup. p.124, V.102 (130, 126 M):— 


ev 6€ KéTw Siduopda Kal avdixa 
wavTa wéAovTat 

avy & €Bn ev giddtnti kal GAANAGLCL 
wodett at. 


V. 110 sqq. (inf. p. 145) 169 (165, 
189 M) sq. (infra, p. 152) 333 
(321, 378 M) sq. (inf. p. 165, 3). 
With this the accounts of our 
other authorities agree; here we 
shall only quote the two oldest and 
best. Plato, Soph. 242 D (after 
what is printed sup. p. 33, 2): 
ai 5€ wadakwrepa (Emp.) 7d perv 
Gel TAVE otTws ~xew exdArAacay, ev 
mépe: BE ToTE pev Ev elval das 7d 
mwas Kal pidkov tm ’Agpoditns, Tote 
5€ woAAa Kal moAeuiov aitd aita 
dia veikds tt. Arist. Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 6, 335 b, 11: ti obv tobTwr (the 
regularity of natural phenomena) 
aitiov ; ov yap bn Tip ye 7 yi. GAAG 
hiv ovS 7 giAla kal Tb veixos: 
ovykploews yap wdvov, Td de Siaxpi- 
gews airiov (infra, note 1). On 
account of its uniting nature, Aris- 
totle even calls the g:Al. of Em- 
pedocles, the One, Metaph. iii. 1, 
4; ef. sup. p. 131 (Gen. et Corr. i. 
1, end, has nothing to do with 


this; for in that passage the & 
means not the g:Ala but the Sphai- 
ros. Karsten’s objection to the 
identification of the €y and the 
cicia évorows, 1, c. p. 318, is 
founded on a misconception of 
Aristotle's views). Metaph. xii. 
10, 1075 b, 1: arémws 5€ kai 
"EuredoxAjjs’ tiv yap giAlay moet 
1) ayabdy: aitn F apxh Kal as Ki- 
vouoa (cuvdyer yap) Kal @s dA 
udpioy yap Tov plypatos .. . &ro- 
mov 5€ kal To &pOaptoy civar 7d 
vetkos. The utterances of later 
writers collected by Karsten, 346 
sqq., and Sturz, 139 sqq., 214 sqq., 
are merely repetitions and expla- 
nations of Aristotle’s words. ‘The 
unanimity of all our witnesses and 
the clearness with which Empedo- 
cles expresses himself, make it 
impossible to suppose that Aris- 
totle (as well as Plato and all 
subsequent authors) misunderstood 
his real doctrine, and that love 
and strife were not, in his opinion, 
the causes of mixing and separa- 
tion, but were merely used in the 
passages we have quoted to describe 
poetically the conditions of mixture 
and separation (Thilo, Gesch. d. 
Phil. i. 45). 

1 Metaph. 1. 4, $85 a, 21: kal 
*EuredoxA7s él mAéov péy TovTou 
(‘Avagaryépov) xpitat tots airios, 
ov phy ove ixayas ott évy TovTos 
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and more perfect state,’ Aristotle is justified in saying 
that he makes, in a certain way, the Good and the Evil 
into principles.? Aristotle, however, does not conceal 
that this is merely an inference, never explicitly drawn 
by Empedocles, whose original design extended no 
farther than to represent Love and Hate as the moving 
causes.? Later writers assert, in contradiction to the 
most authentic ancient testimony and the whole doctrine 
of Empedocles, that the opposition of Love and Hate 


evploxer Td duodroyoumevor. TOAAaX OD 
yooy ata 7H mer piria Siaxpiver, Td 
d€ vetkos cuykpiver. Stay wev yap 
eis Ta OT OLX ELA StioTnTaL To Way id 
Tow velkous, TO Te Tip cis Ev ovy- 
Kpiverat Kal Tav BAAwY oToOLXElwY 
exactoy. Otay be wad wavta md 
THs pirdlas cuviwow eis To Ev, avary- 
Katoy e€ ExaoTov Ta mdpia Siaxplve- 
cOa: méAw, (Similarly the com- 
mentators, ef. Sturz, 219 ff.) JZbid. 
ii. 4, 1000 a, 24: Kal yap bvmep 
oinbein A€yew ay Tis pwaAdloTa buoAo- 
youunevws atta, “EumedoxA7s, kal 
ouTos TavToy mémovOey: TiOnor meV 
yap apxhv tiva aitlay ths pbopas 
Tb veikos, déte1e D Gy ovdev HATTOov 
kal TrovTo yevvav ew Tov evds* &ray- 
Ta yup €k TOUTOV TAAAG éoTL TAHY 
6 @eds, ibid. b, 10: cuuBaiver aiTe 
+0 vetkos unbev wardrAov POopas 7) Tod 
elvat altioy. duoiws 8 odd Hh piddtns 
TOU €ivat’ guVdyovca yap eis TO Ev 
pOciper TaAAG. For the criticism 
of Empedocles’s doctrine of Be- 
coming, cf. Gen. et Corr.i. 1; ii. 6. 
1 This is evident from the pre- 
dicates assigned to Love and Strife ; 
nmogppav (V.181) to Love; ovAd- 
pevoy (V. 79); Avypdy (335); par- 
vouevoy (382) to Strife; and will 
appear still more clearly from what 
will be said later on of the Sphai- 
ros and the origin of the world. 


2 Metaph. i. 4, 984 b, 32: éel 
5€ tavaytia Tots ayabots evdyTa 
evepaiveto ev TH pioet, Kal ov wdvov 
Talis Kal TO KaAdY GAAG Kal atatia 
Kal TO alaxpov . . . obtws &AAOs Tis 
piAlay eiohveyke Kal vetkos ExaTepov 
ExaTépwy altiov ToUTwY. el yap TIS 
akoAovGoin Kat AauBavo. mpos THY 
Sidvoray Kal pH mods & WeAAiCerar 
Aéyuy 'EumedkATs, esphoe HY ev 
oiArtay aitiay otoay TGV ayabay, Td 
d€ vetkos Tov Kak@v wor ef Tis 
gain rpdmov tia Kal A€eyew Kal 
mp@tov Aéye To Kakby Kal ayabdy 
apxas 'Eumedoxaréa, Tax’ by rEvyot 
Karas, etc., ibid. xil. 10; sup. p. 138, 
3; ef. Plut. De Js. 48, p. 370. 

3 Vide previous note, and Me- 
taph. i. 7, 988 b, 6: 7b 8 ob Evera 
ai mpdtes kal ai wetaBoral kal ai 
Kiwnhoels TpoTOY méy TLVa A€yovoL 
airiov, olrw (so expressly and de- 
cidedly) 5€ ob A€youow, odd’ bvTeEp 
mépukey, of ev yap vooy A€yovTes 7) 
pirtay ws ayabby mév Ti TavTas Tas 
aitlas TiOéaciv ov phy ws Everd ye 
TovTwy ov 2) yiyvdpevdy te TeV 
dvTwY, GAN’ ws awd ToUTwY TAS KIVA- 
ceis ovoas Aéyouow .. . bore A€yery 
TE Kal un) Aéyew Tws cuuBalyer avTois 
Taryaboy altiov' ob yap amA@s, GAAG 
KaTa cuuBeBnkds Aéyovow. Similar 
utterances of later writers, ap. 
Sturz, 232 sqq. 


», 
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coincides with the material distinction of the elements:! 
that by Hate we must understand the fiery, and by 
Love the moist element.2, Modern writers,? with more 
probability, assign fire to Love, and the other elements 
for the most part to Hate, but do not identify Hate and 
Love with the elements. This again is scarcely admis- 
sible.* Still further departing from the real opinion of 
Empedocles, Karsten supposes the six first principles to 
have been merely phenomenal forms of one uniform 
primitive force, conceived pantheistically ;* and other 


' Simpl. Phys. 33 a: ‘Eur. 
youv, Kaira S00 éy tois stotxelos 
evavTi@oes wmobeuevos, Oepuod Kal 
Wuxpov Kat Enpov, eis uwlay Tas dvo 
ouveKkopidwoe Thy Tod veikous Kal THs 
giAlas, domep kal tavrny cis povdda 
Thy THs avaykns. 

2 Plut. Prim. Frig. c. 16, 8, p. 
952, an utterance which Brandis 
(Rhein. Mus. iii. 129; Gr. Rom. 
Phil.i, 204) should not have treated 
as historical evidence. 

3 Tennemann, Gesch. d. Phil. 
1, 250; Ritter, in Wolfe’s Ana/ek- 
ten, 1. 429 sq.; ef. Gesch. d. Phil. 
i. 550, with which also our first 
edition, p. 182, agreed. Wendt zu 
Tennemann, i. 286. 

4 Ritter’s reasons for this the- 
ory are the following: Fizst, be- 
cause Empedocles, according to 
Aristotle (sup. p. 128, 2), opposed 
fire to the three other elements in 
common, and in so doing appears 
to have regarded it as superior to 
them; for he considers the male 
sex as the warmer, refers want 
of intelligence to coldness of blood, 
and represents death and sleep as 
caused by the wasting of the fire 
(vide infra). Secondly, because 
Empedocles, according to Hippoly- 


tus, Refut. i. 3, held fire to be the 
divine essence of things. Thirdly, 
beeause Empedocles himself, vy. 215 
(209, 282 M), says that Cypris 
gave fire the dominion. This last 
statement is based onan oversight; 
the words are x@éva 60g mup) axe 
Kpativat, ‘she gave over earth to 
fire to harden it.’ The statement 
of Hippolytus we shall refute later 
on. In regard to Ritter’s first and 
principal reason, Empedocles may 
very well have considered fire as 
more excellent than the other ele- 
ments, and Love as preferable to 
Hate, without therefore making 
the former element the substratum 
of the latter. He places Love and 
Hate as two independent principles 
beside the four elements, and this 
is required by his whole point of 
view ; every combination of matter, 
even if no fire contributes to it, is 
the work of Love, and every sepa- 
ration, even if it be effected by fire, 
is the work of Hate. 

3 P. 388: Si vero his involucris 
Empedoclis rationem exuamus, sen- 
tentia huc fere redit: unam esse 
vim eamque divinam mundum con- 
tinentem ; hane per quatuor ele- 
menta quasi Dei membra, ut ipse 
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modern writers represent Love as the sole basis of all 
things and the sole reality; and Hate as something 
which lies only in the imagination of mortal beings: ' 
whereas the whole procedure of Empedocles shows that 
he never attempted to reduce the various primitive 
forces and primitive substances to one primitive essence.” 
The reasons for this phenomenon have been already in- 
dicated, and will appear more clearly later on. 


ea appellat, sparsam esse, camque 
cerni potissimum in duplici actione, 
distractione et contractione, 
quarum hane conjunctionis, ordinis, 
omnis denique boni, illam pugne, 
perturbationis omnisque mali prin- 
cipium esse: harum mutua vi et 
ordinem mundi et mutationes effici, 
omnesque res tam divinas quam 
humanas perpetuo generari, ali, 
variari. Cf. Simpl. p. 700, 1. 

1 Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. 1. 544, 
558. The statement just quoted 
hardly agrees with this. The re- 
futation of his theory, as well as 
that of Karsten, is involved in the 
whole of this exposition. Ritter 
urges in defence of his view (1), 
the utterance of Aristotle, Metaph. 
ili. 1 and 2; and (2) that the power 
of Hate only extends over that 
part of existence which, through 
its own fault, violently separates 
itself from the whole, and only 
lasts as long as the fault continues. 
The first argument has already 
been refuted (p. 131, 1), and the 
second is based on an improper 
combination of two doctrines, which 
Empedocles himself did not com- 
bine. He refers the dividing of 
the Sphairos, through Hate, to a 
universal necessity, and not to the 
guilt of individuals (vide infra) ; 
and it is impossible he should 


refer it to individuals ; for before 
Hate has separated the elements, 
which were mingled together in 
this primitive state, there were no 
individual existenges that could be 
in fault. It is also quite incorrect 
to say that Hate in the end 
perishes, and is at last nothing 
more than the limit of the whole; 
for even if it is excluded from the 
Sphairos, it has not therefore 
ceased to exist; it still continues, 
but so long as the time of peace 
lasts, it cannot act, because its 
union with the other elements is 
interrupted, (Empedocles’s concep- 
tion of Hate during this period is 
similar to that of Christianity in 
regard to the devil after the last 
judgment, existing, but inactive.) 
Later indeed it again attains to 
power, and becomes strong enough 
to destroy the unity of the Sphairos 
as it did in the beginning of the 
world’s development. This it 
could not have done, if in the 
opinion of Empedocles it were 
something unreal. Cf. also Bran- 
dis, Rhein. Mus. (edition of Niebuhr 
and Brandis), iii. 125 sqq. 

2 The duality of the forces 
acting in the universe is therefore 
specified by Aristotle as the dis- 
tinguishing doctrine of Empedocles. 
Metaph. i. 4, sup. p. 140, 2; 138, 2. 
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Such statements then as the foregoing are certainly 
far from satisfactory. These-determinate things, formed 
and changed with fixed regularity, could never result 
from the combination and separation of substances unless 
this alternation of matter proceeded according to fixed 
laws to that effect." Empedocles did so little to supply 
this want that we can only suppose he was not conscious 
of it. He calls, indeed, the uniting force harmony ;? 
but this does not imply? that the admixture of sub- 
stances takes place according to a definite measure, but 
only that the substances are combined by Love. He 
gives, in regard to certain objects, the proportions in 
which the different substances of which they are com- 


posed are mingled in them.* Aristotle believes* that 


1 As Aristotle shows, Gen. ef Kumpidos épuicOeioa redrelos ev 
Corr. ii. 6 (supra, p. 139 2.). Aimeverouy, 

2 V. 202, 137, 394 (214 sq., efr’ dAlyor pel(wy ctre rA€ov eotly 
25, ap. Mull. 214, 175, 23). éAdoowy. 

3 As Porphyry infers,doubtless ¢« tay aiud te yévro Kai &AAns 
from V. 202, ap. Simpl. Categ. eldea capKds. 
eee eee be P45: Bere 5 Part. Anim. i. 1, 642 a, 17: 


SokAe? . . . amd THs évapuoviou Tay 
oToxeiwy uitews Tas ToLdTHTAS ava- 
gaivovtt. 

4 V. 198 (211), on the forma- 
tion of the bones: 


c 


n 5& xOay éexinpos ev evorepvots 
Xoavoise 

Soiw Tay OKTW uEepewy Adxe NjoTidos 
alyAns, 

técoapa 8 ‘Hdalsrow ta 8 ooréa 
Aeuka yévovTo 

&puovins KOAAnOW apnpdta Peore- 


olnder, 
V. 203 (215): 
n 5 x0ayv TovToow ton cuveKupce 
puyetoa 


‘Hoaiotw 7 duBpe Te Kal aifep 
TaupavowvTt, 


eviaxov S€ ov abti [TH toes] Kat 
"EuwedokA7js mwepiminre:r, ayduevos 
um’ avTis THs aAnOetas, Kal Thy 
ovoiay Kal thy ovow avayKd eras 
ava: Toy Adyov eival, olov éaToDv 
Gmrodidovs ti éotw* obte yap Ev tT: 
TaV OTOLXElwy A€yet avTd obTE Sho 
7) tpia obte mavta, GAA Adyor Tijs 
Bigews avtav. De An. i. 4, 408 a, 
19: Exarrov yap abtay [Tay ueAar] 
Aoye Twi onow elvar [6 “Euz.]. 
Metaph.i.10. The earlier philo- 
sophers had indeed derived all 
things from four kinds of causes, 
but only in an obscure and imper- 
fect manner: WeAAWouevn yap Zouev 
 ™paétn pirocodia wep) mdvtwy, 
Gre vea te kal Kat’ apxas vica Td 
Fp@Tov, €wel Kal “EumedoxAjjs éctovv 
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‘this involves the thought that the essence of things 
lies in their form. If so, that thought, as even Aris- 
totle admits, is not actually expressed by Empedocles : 
it seems rather like an involuntary confession. He 
appears never to have regarded it in the light of a uni- 
versal principle, as is clear from the evidence adduced 
by Aristotle, for in the various passages in which the 
subject is mentioned, he refers solely to the verse on 
the formation of the bones. He can have found in 
Empedocles nothing approaching to any universal law 
such as Heracleitus enunciates in his propositions con- 
cerning the Reason of the world and the gradations of 
the elementary changes. Empedocles further derives 
much from a movement of the elements, which is not 


farther explained, and is so far fortuitous. 


He had not 


arrived at the doctrine that all natural phenomena are 


regulated by law." 


7@ Adyw onolv eival, ToUTO 8 eoTl 
Td Tl hv elvat Kal 7 ovola Tov Tpay- 
Maros. 

1 Arist. Gen. et Corr. 6, after 
the words quoted, p. 138, 3: Tovro 
5 early 4 ovola 7 Exdotou, GAA’ ov 
pdvoy, ‘ ulkis Te SidAAGEls Te weyer- 
tev,” bowep exeivds pnow: Tvxy 8 
én rovTwy dvoua era: (cf. Emp. v. 
39, supra), GAN od Adyos' %oT. yap 
mixOjvar ws érvxev. Lbid. p. 334 
. a, 1, sup. p. 128, 1 (to which noth- 
ing new is added by Philop. zm h. l. 
59 b): Siéxpwwe pev yap 7d vetkos, 
nvexOn 8 vw 6 aidhp odx brd Tod 
velkous, GAN 6te wev pynow dorep 
amrby TUXNS, ‘‘oUTw yap ouVeKUpTE 
Oéwy tére, BAAOM 5’ GAAas,” STE SE 
no. mepukéevat TO Tip Gyw pEeperba 
(ef. De An. ii. 4, 415 b, 28: Em- 
pedocles says plants grow kdtw pey 


. 51a 7d THY Yi OUTw PéeperOau 
Kata pio, &vw 5€ Oia Td TIP woav- 
tws) 68 aibhp, pnoi, “ wakpic Kara 
xOdva Svero picus.” (The two 
verses are v. 166 sq., St. 203 sq. K, 
259 sq. M.) Phys. ii. 4, 196 a, 19: 
Empedocles says: ov« del Toy Gépa 
aveTtate amoKplverOa, GAN Stws dy 
tvxn—for which the words oftw 
guvékupoe, etc., are then quoted. 
Phys. viii. 1, 252 a, 5 (against 
Plato): kal yap €ouxe Td 00Tw A€yeLv 
TAGTMaTL WaAAOV, Suotws SE Kal Td 
Aéve OT wWépucev OVTWS Kal TadTHY 
det voutCew eivar apxyv, dep Coikev 
"EuredonxaAns dy elmety, &s Td Kpareiy 
Kal Kweivy év pepe: Thy gidlay Kal 
To velkos bmdpxe Tois mpdyuaoww 
ef avaryKns, Apeuety 5€ Toy merakd 
xpévov. Similarly 1. 19 sqq. Cf. 
Plato, Laws, x. 889. What Ritter 
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Il—THE WORLD AND ITS PARTS. - 


Tue four elements are underived and imperishable. 


The efficient forces are also eternal. 


Their relation, 


however, is constantly altering, and so the universe is 
subject to change, and our present world to generation 


and destruction. 


says in Wolf’s Analekten, ii. 4,438 
sq., in order to justify Empedocles 
against the censure of Aristotle, is 
not sufficient for this purpose. 
That Empedocles, V. 369 (1), 
describes Transmigration as an 
ordinance of necessity and as an 
ancient decree of the gods, is of 
little importance ; as also that he 
represented, V. 139 (66, 177 M), the 
alternating periods of Love and Hate 
as determined by an irreversible 
oath or covenant (rAatis dpkos). 
That, no doubt, involves that every 
period must follow an unchanging 
order, but this order still appears 
as an incomprehensible positive 
ordinance, and as such is only 
maintained in regard to these indi- 
vidual cases, not in the form of a 
universal law of the world, as with 
Heracleitus. Cicero, De fato, e. 
17, sub init., says that Empedocles 
and others taught: Omnia ita fato 
fieri, ut id fatum vim necessitatis 
afferret. Simplicius, Phys. 106 a, 
reckons avayxn with Love and Hate 
among his efficient causes. Sto- 
beus, Hcl. i. 60 (sup. vol. i. 612 x.), 
says that according to the most pro 
bable reading and opinion, he held 
avaykn to be the uniform primi- 
tive base which, in regard to sub- 
stance, divides itself into the four 
elements, and according to its form, 
into Love and Hate. Stobzeus (i. 


VOL. II. 


L 


Love and Hate are equally original 


160; Plut. Plac. i. 26) accordingly 
defines the Empedoclean avady«n as 
the essence which makes use of 
the (material) elements and of the 
(moving) causes. Plutarch, An. 
Procr. 27, 2, p. 1026, sees in Love 
and Hate what is elsewhere called 
destiny ; and Simplicius (sup. p. 
141, 1) maintains more explicitly 
that Empedocles reduced the ele- 
mental opposites to Love and Hate, 
and Jove and Hate to avdyrn. 
Themist. Phys. 27 b, p. 191 sq. 
includes Empedocles among those 
philosophers who spoke of avayrn 
in the sense of matter, These are 
all later interpretations which can 
tell us nothing concerning what he 
really taught, and which, therefore, 
ought not to have found credence 
with Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 544. 
They no doubt proceed either from 
V. 369 (1) sqq., or from the analogy 
of Stoic, Platonic, and Pythagorean 
doctrines, or still more likely from 
a desire to find in Empedocles a 
uniform principle. Perhaps, in- 
deed, Aristotle in the passage 
quoted above, Phys. viii. 1, may 
have given occasion tothem. This 
passage, however, only refers, as is 
clear, to Emp. V. 139 sqq. (vide 
infra). Aristotle's cautious lan- 
guage shows that he cannot be 
alluding to any more definite ex- 
planation, 
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and equally powerful; but they are not always equally 
balanced: each has dominion alternately.’ At one time 
the elements are brought together by Love, and at 
another they are torn asunder * by Hate.? Now the world 
is combined into a unity, and again it is split up into 
plurality and oppositions. Each process, according to 
Empedocles, goes on until on the one hand complete 
union, or on the other complete separation, of the ele- 
ments is effected; and equally long does the movement 
of natural life continue, and individual existences arise 
and pass away; but as soon as the goal is reached this 


1 910(188,.145 M)s— 
Kal yap kal mapos hy Te Kal €ooeTat, 
ovdé ToT’, ow, 
TOUTWY AUPOTEPeY KELYVOOETAL BOTE- 
TOS aly. 
éy 5€ wéper Kparéovor TepsmAomMEvoio 
KUKAOLO, 
kal pOive: eis BAAnAG Kal abterar ev 
pepe: alons. 
The subject, as is clear from auto- 
Tépwy, is Love and Hate, cf. V. 89 
sq.; supra, p. 125, 2 end. 
2V. 61 sqq.; sup. p. 128, 2., 
where I give my reasons for dis- 
agreeing with Karsten, p. 196 sq., 
and for altering my own previous 
opinion in regard to this verse. I 
nowreferit, not to individual things, 
but with Plato, Soph. 242 D sq.; 
Arist. Phys. viii. 1, 250 b, 26, and 
his commentators (vide Karsten, 
197, 366 sq.) to the alternating 
conditions of the world. V. 69 
sqq. (sup. p. 123; 125, 1). V.114 
(140, 149 M):— 
avTa yaptort TavTa(the elements), 
0 aAAhAwy be G€ovTa 
yiyvort’ &vOpwrot te Kal BAdAwY 
éOvea Oynt ar, 
HAAoTe pev iddrntt cuvepxdper’ 
eis éva KéoMor, 


&AAote 8 av Six’ Exacra popevmeva 
veikeos Exel, 
cicdkev by cuupiyTa Td way bravepbe 
/ 
yevntas. 


Text and interpretation are here 
equally uncertain; we might con- 
jecture diapdvta or SiapidytT’ én) 
may, but this would only partially 
mend the matter. Mullach trans- 
lates the text as it stands: Donec 
gue concreta fuerunt penitus suc- 
cubuerint : but I cannot think that 
Empedocles could have expressed 
this in so far-fetched a manner. 

$ Plato, l. c.;. sup. p. 188, 3; 
Arist. 1. c.: "EwmedoxAjs év pépet 
kivetoOat kal maAw hpeuety (se. Ta 
dvtTa), KiveioOa wev, Brav | pirla 
€k TOAAGY To TO ev Hh Td vEtKos 
TOAAG e€& Evds, Hpeuety & ev Tots 
petatd xpdvois, Aéywyv otrws (V. 
69-73); tbid. p. 252 a, 5 (sup. 
144, 1); ibid. i. 4,187 a, 24: domep 
’"EumedokA7s Kat Avakaydpas* €k Tov 
ptywaros yap Kal obra. eKxKplyover 
TuAAG. Siabépovat F GAAHAwY TE 
Tov pev mepiodoy moleiy TOUTwY TY 
5 drat. De Celo,i. 10; sup. p. 66, 
1. Later testimony, ap. Sturz, p. 
256 sqq. 
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movement stops, the elements cease to combine and to 
separate, because they are absolutely intermingled or 
separated ; and they will remain in this condition until 
it is changed by a new impulse in an opposite direction. 
Thus the life of the world describes a circle: the abso- 
lute unity of substances, the transition from this to their 
separation, absolute separation, and return to unity, are 
the four stages through which it is constantly passing 
in endless reiteration. In the second and fourth stages, 
it manifests itself in the separate existence of compo- 
site beings: here alone is natural life possible; in the 
first stage, on the other hand, which admits of no sepa- 
ration of the elementary substances, and in the third, 
which does not admit of their combination, individual 
existence is excluded. The periods of movement and 
of natural life therefore alternate regularly with those 
of rest and the cessation of natural life.’ But how long 
each of these periods is supposed to last, and whether 


1 So Aristotle says in the pas- 
sages quoted from Phys. viii. 1; 
and the statement is confirmed by 
V. 60 sqq. of Empedocles, accord- 
ing to the sense given to this verse 
supra, p. 124 ; not to mention later 
writers dependent on Aristotle, as 
Themist. Phys. 18 a, 58 a (124, 
409 Sp.), and Simpl. Phys. 288 b, 
272 b. Logical consistency besides 
would seem to require that Empe- 
docles should admit on the one 
side a complete separation, if he 
admitted on the other a complete 
intermixture,of substances. When, 
therefore, Eudemus, Phys. viii. 1, 
refers the time of rest only to the 
union of the elements in the Sphai- 
ros (Simpl. 27 b: Evdnuos de thy 
akwyciay éy TH TIS piArlas emikpatela 


kara Tov chaipov éxdéxeTai, émeiday 
aravta cvyKp67—Brandis’s conjec- 
ture, i. 207, that we should read 
*"EuredoxAjs for EvSnuos seems to 
me erroneous), this must be con- 
sidered one-sided; though Empe- 
docles may himself have given 
oceasion to such a view by having 
described the Sphairos alone with 
any exactitude, and having passed 
over without mention, or with very 
cursory mention, the opposite con- 
dition of absolute separation. Rit- 
ter’s doubt (i. 551) whether Em- 
pedocles was in earnest as to the 
doctrine of the changing cosmical 
periods is sanctioned as little by 
his own utterances as by the tes- 
timony of others, 
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their duration was ever precisely determined by Em- 
pedocles, there is no certain evidence to show.' 

- In the intermixture of all substances, with the 
description of which the cosmogony of our philosopher 
began,? none of the four elements appeared separately. 


This medley is afterwards 


described as spherical 


and unmoved ;* and since perfect union excludes all 
influence of the dividing principle, Empedocles says 


that Hate was not present 


1 The only hint we have on the 
subject is the statement, V. 369 
(1) sqq., presently to be mentioned, 
that sinful demons are to wander 
about in the world for 30,000 @pa:. 
But it is a question whether we 
should infer (with Panzerbieter, 
Beitr. p. 2) from this a similar du- 
ration of the cosmical periods; 
since the demons must have lived 
before the commencement of their 
wanderings, and were to live after- 
wards ; and the connection of this 
doctrine with the Empedoclean 
physics is very slight. It is of 
little consequence whether by the 
Tpis puplat @pat we understand, 
with Mullach (Emp. Prowm. 13 
sqq-) 30,000 years, or with Bak- 
huizen van den Brink, Var. Lect. 
31 sqq., and Krische, im Plat. 
Phed. p. 66, 30,000 seasons, i.e. 
10,000 years. The latter opinion 
is supported partly by the lan- 
guage and partly by the analogy 
of the Platonic doctrine. Cf. Part 
u. a, 684, 694 sq., third edition. 

2 Cf. inf. p. 150 sq. 

$V. 134 sqq. (64, 72 sq., 59 
sq. K. 170 sqq. M): opaipov np, 
€v0’ ob’ jeAtowo dedioneta ( = del- 

kvuTat) ayAady eidos, 
ovde pev odd alns Ado.oy wévos ovdé 
OdrAacoa, 


in it. He calls the world 

obTws apuovlns muxw@ KvTe (Stein, 
K: xpioe, Simpl. Phys. 272, 
b: Kpvpa) eornpikrat, 

opaipos KuKAOTEp)sS movin Tepin- 
yéi (the repose which spread 
throughout the whole circle) 
yalov. 

The Sphairos is described as at 

rest by Aristotle and Eudemus, 

i. c. Philop. Gen. et Corr. 5 a, 

calls it &mroos, in reference to the 

verse quoted above. 

+ We 175 (171, 162 M): ray de 
cuvepxouevwy e& Ecxatoy ioraro 
Netkos. This verse relates imme- 
diately indeed, not to the state of 
unity as completed, but only as 
commencing ; but it may easily be 
applied to the former; if the pro- 
cess of combination begins with the 
dispossession of Hate, when unity 
is completed Hate must be wholly 
east out. Aristotle, therefore 
(Metaph. iii. 4; vide sup. 139, 1), 
may have quoted this verse to 
prove that Hate has part in every- 
thing outside the Sphairos : dimavTa 
yap ék TovTov TaAAA eoTt TAHY 6 
Beds’ A€yer you (V. 104 8qq.; sup. 
130, 1) ae Kail xwpls 5€ TovTwY 
d7jAov €i wytp Bn hv Td veiKos ev Tots 
mpdyyacw, ev dy hv Gravta, ws on- 
civ’ Stay yap cuvérdn, TéT« 8’, “ Eo- 
xatov lorato veixos’” 51d Kal, con- 
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in this state of intermixture, because of its spherical 
form, Sphairos, its usual designation among later 


writers. Aristotle uses instead the expressions piyya! 
and gy.” It is also called Deity,? but not in a manner 


that justifies our considering it as a personal being. 
Empedocles gave this name to the elements also, and 
Plato to the visible world. Later writers adopt various 
interpretations of the Sphairos: formless matter,° 
efficient cause,® the primeval fire of the Stoies,’ 


tinues Aristotle, cuuBalver aita 
Tov evdalijovértatov bedy iTTov ppéd- 
viwov elvat T@v GAAwY" ov yap yywpl- 
(et TH oTOLXELa TavTA’ Th yap vetKos 
ov Exel, 7 SE yvGos ToD duotov TE 
éuoty. Cf. xiv. 5, 1092 b, 6; 
Gen. et Corr. i. 1 (sup. p. 131, 1). 
The theory of Simpl. De Celo, 236 
b, 22; Schol. in Arist. 507 a, 2; 
ef. Phys. 7 b, that Hate also has 
part in the Sphairos, is founded on 
a wrong interpretation. Cf. on 
this point and with Brandis, Rhein. 
Mus. iii. 131; Ritter, Gesch. d. 
Phil. i. 546. 

1 Metaph. xii. 2, 1069 b, 21 
ce, 10, 1075 b, 4; xiv. 5, 1092 b, 
6; Phys. i. 4, 187 a, 22. 

2 Metaph. i. 4, 985 a, 27; ili. 
4, 1000 a, 28 b, 11; Gen. et Corr. 
i. 1, 315 a, 6, 20; Phys. i. 4, sub 
init. 

3 Vide sup. 148, 4,and Emp. v. 
142 (70, 180 M): mdvra yap Efelns 
meAcuiCeto yuia Bento, 

4 It is, therefore, strange that 
Gladisch should say (Emped. u. d. 
Aeg. 33; cf. Anazag. u. d. Isr. 
xx1i.): ‘Empedocles could not have 
ealled a mere mixture of the ele- 
ments the Deity.” The whole 
world is, according to Empedocles, 
a mere mixture of the elements, 
and so also are human souls and 


the gods. Besides, Empedocles 
never characterised the Sphairos 
as ‘the Deity,’ but only as Deity. 
The well-known verses on the 
spirituality of God, as we shall 
presently see, do not refer to the 
Sphairos. Aristotle first called the 
Sphairos 6 6eds, but it does not fol- 
low that Empedocles called it so. 

5 Philop. Gen. et Corr. p. 5a; 
but this is only, strictly speaking, 
a development of the consequences 
by means of which Arist. Gen. et 
Corr. i. 1, 315 a, had already re- 
futed Empedocles. In Phys. H. 
13 (ap. Karsten, 323; Sturz, 374 
sq.) he acknowledges that the sub- 
stances are actually mingled in the 
Sphairos. A similar inference is 
deduced by Arist. Metaph. xii. 6, 
1072 a, 4, and subsequently by 
Alex. in h. 1. from the doctrine of 
the efficient forces, viz., that Em- 
pedocles supposed the Actual to 
hare preceded the Possible. 

S Themist. Phys. 18 a, 124 sq. 
probably a careless use of the in- 
terpretation mentioned by Simpl. 
Phys. 33 a. 

7 Hippol. Refut. vii. 29 (sup. 
129, 2). This statement, to which 
Brandis attaches far too much im- 
portance (i. 295), and which betrays 
great ignorance of the Empedoclean 
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the intelligible world of Plato,! are all misapprehen- 
sions, which we may spare ourselves the trouble of re- 
futing. The opinion that the Sphairos has only an 
ideal existence, and is merely a figurative expression 
for the unity and harmony underlying the changeful 
phenomenon,” is equally erroneous. This theory is 
contradicted by the explicit declarations of Plato and 
Aristotle, and by the explanations of Empedocles him- 
self. Moreover, such a discrimination between the 
ideal essence of things and their phenomenon tran- 
scends the general standpoint of the pre-Soeratic 


physics. 


A world‘ could only arise when the primitive sub- 
stances separated, or, in the language of Empedocles, 


when the Sphairos became divided by Hate.° 


doctrine, cannot be considered as 
historical evidence. Its only foun- 
dation is probably the analogy be- 
tween the doctrines of Empedocles 
and Heracleitus on the changing 
conditions of the cosmos, on the 
strength of which, Clemens, Strom. 
v. 599 B, attributes to Empedocles 
the opinion that the world will be 
destroyed by fire. 

1 The Neo-Platonists concern- 
ing whom Karsten. p. 369 sqq., 
ef, 326, gives us many particulars ; 
cf. inf. note 4. We read in Theol. 
Arithm. p. 8 sq., that Empedocles, 
Parmenides, &c., taught like the 
Pythagoreans : thy pwovad.Khy prow 
‘Eotias tpdmov ev zéow fipicba Kab 
dia Td isdpporov pvAdcocey Thy 
avthy €5pay; but this seems to re- 
fer, not to the Sphairos, but to 
Love. which is in the centre of the 
rotating cosmica!l matter (V. 172; 
vide ivf. p. 152, 1. 


He tells 


2 Steinhart, 2. c. p. 91 sqq. ; 
similarly Fries, i. 188. 

2 Cf. inf. 1b 

4 A xécpos, in contradistinction 
to the opaipos—a distinction which, 
according to Simplicius, Empedo- 
cles himself had explicitly intro- 
duced. Cf. De Celo, 139 b, 16 
(Schol. in Ar. 489 b, 22): "Eur. 
didpopa Tay map avT@ Kécmov Ta 
eldn (supra, note 1) Edeyev, ws kal 
évémacr xpyoOa Siapdpots, Toy wey 
opaipoy Tov dé Kdspmoy Kupiws Kada@r. 

5 Plato(swp. p. 138, 3) therefore 
derives the multiplicity of things 
from Hate, and Aristotle still more 
decidedly characterises the present 
period of the world as the one in 
which Hate reigns. Gen. et Corr. 
ii. 6, 334 a, 5: Gua dé nal roy Kdo- 
fov duolws Exew nol ent Te Tod 
velkous viv Kal mpdtepoy emt Tis 
gpirlas. De Celo, iii. 2, 301 a, 14: 
if we wish to expound the origin of 


ated “ 
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us, therefore, that in course of time Hate grew up in 
the Sphairos and sundered the elements;! when the 
separation was fully accomplished, Love came in among 


the world, we must begin with that 
state which preceded the division 
and separation of matter—its pre- 
sent state: é« duectaétwy S€ Kal 
Kivouuevwy ov evAayov «<ipar Thy 
yeveow; because in this case, as it 
is said on p. 300 b, 19, there 
would have been a world antece- 
dent to the world: 51d kal ’Eu7e- 
SoxAyjs mapareimer ty emt Tijs 
pirdrytos (se. yéveoiv)' cb yap ay 
edtvato cuoTica: Toy ovpavoy, éx 
KEXwpioMevwY pmev KaTacKevd wy 
aovyxpiow 8 Today ba Thy pirdtyTa’ 
ex SiakeKpimevwv yap TuveTTHKEY 
6 Kéopmos TevaToLXElwy, Sot’ avary- 
katov yiveo@ar ef évds kal ovyne- 
apevev. Following this precedent, 
Alexander regards Hate absolutely 
as the author of the world (Simpl. 
De Celo, 236 b, 9, 20; Schol. in 
Arist. 507 a, 1), or at any rate of 
the present world. In Philop. Gen. 
ét Corr. 59 b, he observes on Arist. 
Gen. et Corr. 11. 6: if by the kée- 
feos we understand the condition 
in which the elements were sepa- 
rated by Hate, or were aguin 
brought toge:her by Love, Hate 
and Love would be the only moving 
forces in the kécuos; if. on the 
other hand, we understand by the 
kéoues the corporeal mass which 
underlies the Sphairos as well as 
the present world, we must attri- 
bute to it a movement of its own: 
} Suotws, dyoi, Kéouos Kal TaiTdv 
é€oTt Kal KiweiTat emi Te TOU veiKous 
viv kal éxi ris piAlas xpdrepov* ev 
SE tots werakd Siadciuuact Tay ba” 
ékelywy ywouevay Kwihoewy, TpdTeE- 
pov Te Ore ex TOU velxous eweKpaty- 
sev 4 pidia, wal viv Ore ex Tis 


oidrias Td velkos, Kdouos éotiv, AAANY 
Twa Kivovmevos Kivnow Kal ovx as 
H pirdla kal td vetkos kwovow. This 
interpretation is found even earlier, 
fcr Hermias, who certainly must 
have taken it from others, repre- 
sents (Jrris. c. 4) Empedocles as 
Saying: TO vetkos roset mavrTa. With 
the later Neo-Platonists, according 
to Simp. Phys. 7 b, the prevailing 
opinion was that the Sphairos was 
produced by Love alone, and this 
world by Hate alone. More pre- 
cisely, Simpl. De Celo, l. ¢. (ef. 
ibid. 263 b, 7; Schol. 512 b, 14): 
unmote d&, Kav émipatH ev TovVI@ 
To veikes domep ev Te chalpw 7 
PiAla, GAN &udw ix aupoiy A€yor- 
Tat yiverOa ; this is only untrue in 
respect to the Sphairos. Theodor. 
Prodr. De Amic. v. 52, calls Hate 
the creator of the terrestrial werld 
in contradistinction to the Sphai- 
tos, but this is unumportant. 
1 V. 139 (66, 177 M) :— 

avTa&p ewel weya Neikos évt medcer- 

aw e0pepOn 
és Tyuds 7 aydpevoe TEAELOMEVOLO 

Xpovoio, 
65 oguy &usiBacos TAaTEOS Tap’ €AT- 

Aarat (al. -ro) épkov 


map ek. instead of tapeAfAaras 
seems to me necessary in spite of 
Mullach’s contradiction, Emp. Pr. 
p-7; Fragm.i. 43; cf. Bonitz and 
Schwegler, in Metaph. ili. 4, who 
also defend this emendation. V.142 
(sup. p. 149, 3); Plut. Fae. Lun. 12, 
5 sq., p. $26, where it is quite pos- 
sible that the words xwpls Tb Bapv 
way Kal xwpis Td. Kovpov May con- 
tain Empedoclean expressions. 
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the divided masses, and produced at one point a whirl- 
ing motion, by which part of the substances was 
mingled, and Hate (this is merely another expression 
for the same process) was excluded from the circle that 
was forming itself. As this motion extended more and 
more, and Hate was forced further and further away, 
the substances yet unmingled were drawn into the 
mass, and from their combination sprang the present 
world and mortal creatures.!. But as the world had 
a beginning, so it will also have an end, when all 
things, through continued unity, shall have returned 
to the primitive condition of the Sphairos.? The as- 
sertion that this destruction of the world would be by 


1 Thus we must understand the 
following verses, 171 (167, 191 
M):— 


émel Neikos pev eveptarov itkero 
Bév6os 

Sivns, ev 5€ weon HiAdtns otpoda- 
Aryyt yevntat, 

ev’ Hon Tdde TWavTa wvvepxeTaL EV 
povoy eivat, 

ovk tap, GAA’ ebeAnua cuvicTaduer’ 
&AAobev GAAa. 

175. trav dé cvvepyouévwy et Erxa- 
tov totato Neikos. 

TOAAG 8’ %uixO’ Eornke KEparopévor- 
ov évaddAdé, 

doa’ Er. Neikos Epuke weTapo.oy" ov 
yap ameupews 

mdvtws ekéornkey em’ 2axaTa Tép- 
para KUKAOD, 

GAAG Ta wey T eveulmve EACwY, TA 
5é 7 e&eBeBHKeL. 

180. dacoy & aity brexmpoben, Técov 
aity emer 

jmidppwv dirdtns Te Kal Eurecey 
&uBporos dpur 

ala 5¢ Ovhr’ epbovro Ta mply wdbor 
GOdvar’ eivat, 


(wpd Te Ta Mpiy &KpnTa diadAAdtavTa 
KeAevGous* 

Tay 5€ Te mioyouevay xeEIT even 
pupla Ovnter, 

185. mavroins idénow apnpdta, Cad- 
pa idéo0a. 


The 6ynr& are not only living crea- 
tures, but, generally speaking, all 
that is subject to generation and 
decay. 

2 Authorities for this have al- 
ready been given at the commence- 
ment of this section. Cf. also 
Arist. Metaph. iii. 4, 1000 b, 17: 
GAN’ Guws ToTodTdY ye A€yet Guodo- 
younévws (6 Eur.) od yap Ta mev 
poapTa Ta 5€ UpOapra moet THY 
ivtwy, GAAG mavTa PbapTa TAY THY 
oro.xelwv. Empedocles, therefore, 
as Karsten, p. 378, rightly observes, 
never calls the gods aiéy édvres, as 
Homer does, but only do0Aryalwves, 
V. 107, 126, 373 (135, 161, 4 K; 
131,141, 5 M). The destruction 
of all things puts an end even to 
the existence of the gods. 
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fire} is doubtless founded on a confusion of the doctrine 
of Empedocles with that of Heracleitus.? 

In this cosmogony there is a striking lacuna. If 
all individual existence depends upon a partial union of 
the elements, and ceases when they are wholly mingled 
or wholly separated, particular existences must come 
into being as much when the Sphairos dissolves into 
the elements as when the separated elements return to 
unity. In the one case a world is formed by the sepa- 
ration of the mingled, on the other by the union of 
the separated. Aristotle * actually aseribes this opinion 
to Empedocles, as has been shown, and that philosopher 
expresses himself, generally speaking, in the same sense. 
In the more precise development of the cosmogony, 
however, he seems to speak only of that formation of the 
world which follows the division of the elements through 
Hate. To this all the fragments and accounts which we 
possess relate;* and the verses quoted above (V. 171 
sqq.) appear to leave no room for a more detailed expo- 


sition of what occurred and 


1 Vide supra, 149, 7. 

2 Such evidence as we possess 
is very inadequate: the most trust- 
worthy writers are entirely silent 
on this point. Besides, it seems 
inconceivable that the unity of all 
elements should be brought about 
by their conflagration, in which 
Empedocles could only have seen 
a transformation into one element, 
which, according to his principles, 
was impossible. 

3 Similarly Alexander, 
supra, p. 150, 5. 

4 Brandis, /. c. 201, remarks 
that Empedocles seems to have 


vide 


resulted when the elements 


derived the formation of the greater 
masses, as the sky and the sea, 
primarily from the operation of 
Strife; and that of organic beings 
from the operation of Love. This 
view must be greatly modified by 
the evidence quoted above (ef. 
Arist. De Cele, ili. 2), and by the 
nature of the case. Love forms 
both ; but in combining the ele- 
ments which had been separated 
by strife, it necessarily first pro- 
duced the great masses, com- 
pounded in a simpler manner, and 
organic beings only in the sequel. 
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were separated out of the midst of the Sphairos. 


EMPEDOCTES. 


It 


would seem that Empedocles did not himself notice 
this deficiency in his exposition. 
The process of the world’s formation he conceived 


as follows.! 


Out of the whirling mass in which all the 


elements had been shaken together by Love, the air first 
separated itself, and condensing on the outermost rim, 


surrounded the whole like a hollow sphere.? 


After this 


fire broke forth, and occupied the upper space, next to 
the outermost concave, while the air was forced under 


1 Cf. Plut. ap. Eus. Prep. i. 8,° 


10: €« mpérns pyol THs ToY oOToOL- 
Xelwy Kpacews amoxpievta Thy aépa 
TeptxvOTvar KUKAw wEeTa OE TY GEpa 
Td Tp éxSpaydy Kat ovdK Exo Er Epay 
xdpayv, vw extpéxew bro Tov rept 
Tov aepa mayou. Plauc. i. 6, 4: ’E. 
Tov pey aidépa mparov SiaxpiOjvan, 
devtepov 5& Td Tip, ep’ S Thy yar, 
e& Fs Byay Tepiopryyomerns TH pun 
THs Tenpopas avaBAvoa To LOwp, ef 
of Oupiabjven Toy dépa Kat yevér Pax 
Tov ev ovpaydy ek TOD aidepos, TY 
8 HALov ek TOU wupds, MANOAVaL dS’ Ex 
Tav &AAwY TH Tepiyera. Arist. 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 6 (sup. p. 144, 1). 
Emp. V. 130 (182, 253 M) :— 
ei 8 aye viv to eyw Ackw pad’ 
jAlov apxny, 
ef Gy 5) eyévovto Ta viv eoopmmeva 
/ 
TdvTO, 
yoid te Kal mévTos ToAvKUwY 73° 
irypos anp 
Tiray 73 aidhyp opiyywv meph (1. wep) 
KkUKAov &ravtTa. 


TiTay, the outspread, is here most 
likely not a designation of the sun, 
but a name for the ether; and 
aidjp, elsewhere with Empedocles 
synonymous with ap, means the 
upper air, without implying any 
elementary difference between the 


upper air and the lower. Accord- 
ing to Eustath. 22 Od. i. 320, Em- 
pedocles called fire kapraAiuws avd- 
ma.ov, the swiftly aspiring, perhaps 
in the connection spoken of by 
Aristotle, loc. cit. 

? According to Stob. Eel. i. 
566, egg-shaped, or rather lentil- 
shaped. His words are: Eur, rod 
thous Tov amb THs ys ews ovpavon 

. . WAelova elvar Thy Kata Td TWAG- 
Tos Sidoraciw, KaTa& TOUTO TOU ov- 
pavov MaAAov avamertamevou, 51a Td 
@G TapatAnolws Toy Kdcmoy Keto Oa. 
This opinion might commend itself 
to sensible observation; and there 
would be no proof against it in the 
fact that it is unnoticed both by 
Aristotle, De Celo, ii. 4, and his 
commentators, for Aristotle 1s not 
alluding in that place to the views 
of his predecessors. But as Emp. 
(vide p. 155, 2) represents that at 
night the light hemisphere goes 
under the earth, and not that the 
sky moves sideways round the 
earth, there arises this difficulty: 
that the space taken up by the sky 
is not sufficient for the sky to turn 
round in, a point to which Aris- 
totle afterwards attaches some im- 
portanee, 
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the earth.! Thus there arose two hemispheres, which 
together form the concave sphere of heaven: the one 
is bright, and consists entirely of fire; tle other is 
dark, and consists of air with isolated masses of fire 
sprinkled in it. Through the pressure of the fire the 
sphere of the heavens acquires a rotatory motion ; 
when its fiery half is over us we have day; when the 
dark half is over us, and the fiery half is hidden by the 
body of the earth, we have night.2 The earth® was 
formed from the remaining elements and was at first 
moist and miry. The force of the rotation drove out 
the water from it; and the evaporations of the water 


1? Arist, and Plut. J. c. 

2 Plut. ap. Eus. /. ¢. continues: 
elvar 5€ KUKAw Tepl THy yy pepd- 
peva B00 Hutopaipia, Td wev KaPdAov 
mupos, TO SE pixtdy e& aépos kal 
GAlyou tupbs, drep oleTat THY VUKTA 
eivat. Empedocles himself, V. 160 
(197, 251 M), explains night as 
the interposition of the earth, 
which may be connected with Plu- 
tarch’s statement inthe manner in- 
dicated above: Thy 5 apxny tis 
Kiwhoews cupBhva Kata toy aOpol- 
opov emBpicavtos tov mupds. The 
last sentence, the text of which, 
however, is somewhat uncertain, 
must not be referred (as by Kar- 
sten, p. 331, and Steinhart, p. 95, 
to the first separation of the ele- 
ments from the Sphairos). Plac. 
i. 11 (Stob. 1. 500): ’Eum. orepe- 
pvov elvat tov ovpaydy ef Gépos 
oupmaryévtos trd Tupds KpvgTadAcE- 
das (this is confirmed by Diog. viii. 
77; Ach. Tat. in Arat. ec. 5, p. 128 
Pet.; Lact. Opif. Dei, ¢. 17) 7d 
mup@des Kal Gep@des ev Exatépw Tay 
hurcpatpiwy mepiexovta. In Plut. 
Plac. iii. 8, parall., the alternation 


of the seasons, as well as that of 
day and night, is explained in 
reference to the relation of the two 
hemispheres. 

3 Vide sup. p. 154, 1. Accord- 
ing to this it is quite legitimate to 
reckon Empedocles among those 
who held one world only of limited 
extent (Simpl. Phys. 38 b; De Calo, 
229 a, 12; Schol. in Arist. 505 a, 
15; Stob. Hel. 1. 494, 496; Plut. 
Place. i. 5, 2); but it is not probable 
that he himself definitely expressed 
such an opinion. (V. 173, supra, 
152, i, has nothing to do with this.) - 
The assertion (Plac. Ll. ¢. paral/.) 
that he regarded the world as only 
asmall part of the whole (7ay), 
and the rest as formless matter, is 
doubtless merely a misunderstand- 
ing of verses 176 sq. (sup. Ll. ¢.) re- 
lating to an earlier stage of the 
world. At any rate it furnishes 
no ground for supposing (Ritter in 
Wolfs Anal. 11. 445 sqq.; Gesch. 
d. Phil. i. 556 sq.; ef. Brandis, 
Eh, Mus. iii. 130; Gr. Rom. Phil. 
i. 209) that the Sphairos, or a part 
of it, continues side by side with 
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immediately filled the lower aérial space.! The earth 
is able to maintain itself in supension upon the air, 
because of the rapid revolution of the heavens, which 
hinders it from falling ;? and it is for the same reason, 
Empedocles tells us, that the whole universe remains 
in its place. He agreed with the Pythagoreans* in 
supposing the sun to be a body of a vitreous nature, pro- 
bably as large as the earth, which, like a burning glass, 
collects and reflects the rays of fire from the bright 
hemisphere surrounding it:° the moon, he thought, is 
made of hardened crystalline air ;® its shape is that 
of a dise,’ its light is derived from the sun,* and its 


the present world ; for the blessed 
Sphairos could not be described as 
a&pyn tan. Nor does this follow, 
as we shall presently show, from 
his doctrine of the life after death, 
for the abode of the blessed cannot 
be identified with the Sphairos in 
which no individual life is possible. 
Ritter believes that beside the 
world of strife there must be ano- 
ther sphere in which Love rules 
alone: but this is incorrect: accor- 
ding to Empedocles they rule, not 
side by side, but after one another, 
Even in the present world, Love 
works together with Hate. 

' Vide supra, p. 154, 1. 

2 Arist. De Celo, ii. 13, 295 a, 
16; Simpl. ad h. 1. 235 b, 40. 

® Arist../. c. 1. 1, 284 a, 24. 

4 Vide vol. i. 456. 1. 

5 Plut. ap. Eus. /. c. 6 5€ Aros 
Thy piow ovK ort TIP GAAA TOD 
aupos avravdkAaois, duola tH ad’ 
Hdatos yiwouern. Pyth. orac. ce. 12, 
p. 400: "Eumedokréous . . . pdo- 
KOVTOS Tov 7JALOV TEpLavy7] GvaKAGoeL 
gwrds ovpaviov vevduevoy, abs 
“dvravyev mpos “OAvproyv arapBh- 


Tow. mpoowros” (V. 151 St. 188 
K, 242 M). This may be connected 
with the statement of Diog. viii. 
77. that the sun, according to Em- 
pedocles, was mupbs &poicua méeya, 
supposing that Diogenes, or his 
authority, meant by this expression 
the assembling of rays into one 
focus. On the other hand it is 
manifestly a mistake (Place. 11. 20, 
8; Stob. i. 530 parall.) to attri- 
bute to Empedocles two suns—a 
primitive sun in the hemisphere 
beyond, and a visible. one in our 
hemisphere. Vide Karsten, 428 sq. 
and supra, Vol. I. 450, 1. For the 
statement as to the size of the sun, 
ef. Stob. Ll. c. 

6 Plut. ap. Eus. 7. c. De Fac. 
Lun. 5, 6, p. 922; Stob. Hel. i. 552. 
It seems strange that this conden- 
sation of the air should be effected 
by fire, while at the same time the 
moon is compared to hail or a 
frozen cloud. 

7 Stob. /. e.; Plut. Qu. Rom.101, 
end, p. 288; Plac. ii. 27 parall.; 
Diog. 1. ¢. 

* V. 152-156 (189 sq., 243 sqq. 
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distance from the earth amounts to a third of its dis- 
tance from the sun.' The space beneath the moon, in 
opposition to the upper region, Empedocles is said to 
have regarded, like the Pythagoreans, as the theatre 
of all evil.? The fixed stars, he thought, are fastened 
to the vault of the sky; the planets, on the contrary, 
move freely: in respect to their substance, he believed 
that they were fires which have separated themselves 
from the air.’ Scolar eclipses are caused by the interposi- 
tion of the body of the moun ;* the inclination of the 
earth’s axis towards the path of the sun is the result of 
the pressure of the air, which is forced by the sun to- 
wards the north.? The course of the sun itself Km- 
pedocles seems to have conceived as confined within 


fixed limits.® 


M); Plut. Fae. Lun. 16, 13, p. 929; 
Ach. Tat. in Arat. c.16,21, p. 135; 
E, 141 A. When the latter says 
that Empedocles calls the moon an 
anédomacua jAiov he merely means, 
as the quotation from Empedocles, 
V. 154, shows, that her light is an 
emanation of the solar light. 

1 Plut. Plac. ii. 31. According 
to this, the text ap. Stob. 1. 566 
should be corrected ; but it seems 
unnecessary to introduce into the 
passage of the Placita, as Karsten 
proposes, dimAdotov améxew Thy HALov 
amd TIS yns hrEep Thy ceAnYNY. Ac- 
cording to Plae. ii. 1, paral. Enm- 
pedocles supposed the sun’s course 
to be the limit of the universe, 
which however must not be taken 
too literally. In our fragments it 
is only said, V. 150, 154 sq. (187, 
159 K, 241, 245 M), that the sun 
traverses the sky and the moon re- 
volves nearer the earth. 


The daily revolution of the sun was 


* Hippol. Refut. i. 4. He 
however, is probably alluding only 
to the complaints of Empedocles 
about the terrestrial life, which 
will be noticed later on; the notion 
that the terrestrial region extends 
to the moon, he seems to have 
adopted himself, merely from its 
similarity with kindred doctrines. 

* Plac. ii. i8, 2, 5, parall.; Ach. 
Tat. in Ar.c. ii; ef. sup. p. 155, 2. 

* V. 157 (194, 248 M) sqq.; 
Stob. i. 530. 

° Plut. Plac. ii. 8 parall. and 
Karsten 425, who places in con- 
nection with this the observation, 
Plac. ii. 10 par, that Empedocles, 


-In accordanee with the common 


usage of antiquity, called the north 
side of the world the right. It is 
not clear, however, what was his 
theory in regard to this. 

§ Plac. ii. 23 par.: ’Eur. ind 
TiS Bepsexovons avtdy [Tov fALor} 
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much slower at first than it is now,—a day was origin- 
ally nine months, and afterwards seven.' He explained 
the light of the heavenly bodies by his theory of ema- 
nations,” and accordingly maintained that light requires 
a certain time to traverse the space between the sun 
and the earth. In the very scanty details known to 
us of his opinions respecting meteorological phenomena, 
traces can also be found of his peculiar doctrine,‘ and 
the same may be said of his ideas respecting the inor- 


sizing 


ganic productions of the earth.’ 


chatpas KwAvduevoy &xpt mavTds 
evOumopety Kal trd Tov TpoTiKaY 
KUKA@Y. 

1 Plac.v.18, 1; ef. Sturz, p. 328. 

2 Philop. De An. K, 16: ’Eum, 
ds EAevyev, Groppéovy Td Pas Toma 
dv ek TOU pwriCovros THpmatos, Ke. ; 
cf. p. 133, 2. 

8 Arist. De An. ii. 6, 418 b, 
20; De Sensu, c. 6, 446 a, 26, who 
combats this opinion; Philop. J. ¢. 
and other commentators of Arist. ; 
vide Karsten, 431. 

4 How Empedocles explained 
the change of the seasons has 
already been shown, swpra, p. 155, 
2, from Eus. Prep.i. 8, 10. He 
thought hail was frozen air (frozen 
vapours), sup. p. 156, 6. He spoke 
of the origin of winds: their ob- 
lique direction from the north-east 
and south-west he ascribed, ac- 
cording to Olympiodorus in Mezeor. 
22 b,i. 245 Id. ; cf. 21 b, i. 239 Id., 
to the circumstance that the as- 
cending vapours are partly of a 
fiery, and partly of a terrestrial, 
nature, and that their opposite 
motion finds its adjustment in an 
oblique tendency. His theory of 
rain and lightning, according to 
Philop. Phys. ec. 2 (ap. Karsten, 
404), cf. Arist. De Celo, iii. 7 (sup. 


p. 125, 1), was that, in the conden- 
sation of the air, the water con- 
tained in it was pressed forth, and 
that in its rarefaction fire obtained 
room to get out. According to 
Arist. Meteor. 11. 9, 369 b, 11; Alex. 
adh.l.p. 111 b; ef. Stob. Hel. 
592, fire entered by means of the 
sun’s rays into the clouds, and was 
then struck out with a crash. 
This was probably based upon the 
observation that thunder clouds 
generally arise at times when the 
sun is very powerful. 

5 Especially the sea, which he 
supposed to be exuded from the 
earth by means of solar heat. 
(Arist. Meteor. ii. 3, 357 a, 24; 
Alex. Meteor. 91 b, i. 268 Id. 26 
a; Plut. Plac. iii. 16, 3, where Eus. 
Prep. xv. 59, 2, has the right read- 
ing.) From this origin of the sea 
he derived its salt taste (Arist. J. ¢, 
c.i. 853 b, 11; Alex. ¢. c.); salt, 
he thinks, is everywhere formed by 
the sun’s heat (Emp. vy. 164, 206 
K, 257 M); but sweet water must 
also have been mingled with it, by 
which the fish live (Aélian. Hist. 
An. ix. 64). Fire, the presence of 
which in the subterranean parts of 
the earth seems especially to have 
attracted his attention, he supposed 
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Among organic beings, on which he seems to have 
bestowed special attention,’ plants ? appear to have first 
come forth from the earth, before it was enlightened by 
the sun,’ and afterwards animals. Both are nearly 
allied in their nature ; and we shall presently find that 
Empedocles not only considered that plants had souls, 
but souls of the same kind as animals and men.4 He 
also observed that the fructification of plants corresponds 
with the generation of animals, though the sexes are 
not separated in them :° he compares the leaves of trees 
with the hair, feathers and scales of animals.6 Their 
growth is explained by the warmth of the earth, which 
drives the branches upward, while their terrestrial ingre- 
dients impel the roots downward.’ In accordance with 
his general theory of the combination of the elements, 


not only to have heated the warm 
springs, but also to have hardened 
stones. (Emp. v. 162, 207 K, 235 
M; Arist. Probl. xxiy. 11; Sen. 
Quest. Nat. iii. 24.) The same 
fire, surging in the interior of the 
earth, keeps the rocks and moun- 
tains upright (Plut. Prim. Frig. 
19, 4, p. 953). We have already 
spoken of the magnet, p. 134, 1. 

1 Cf. Hippocr. apx. iarp. c. 20, 
i, 620 Littré: xa@dmwep ’EumedoxAjs 
} HAAo of wep) Hatos yeypadpacw ef 
apxis 6 tt €otly avOpwros Kal drws 
éyévero mpatov Kal drws ~vverayn,. 

2 The Empedoclean doctrine of 
plants is discussed by Meyer, Gesch. 
d. Botanik, i. 46 sq.; but, as he 
says himself, only according to the 
references given by Sturz. 

3 Plut. Plac. v.26, 4; ef. Pseudo- 
Arist. De Plant, i. 2, 817 b, 35; 
Lucret. Nat. Rer. v. 780 sqq.; 
Karsten, 441 sq.; Plac. v. 19, 5. 
There it is expressly said that 
plants, like animals, first came forth 


from the earth part by part. 

* The Placita, theretore, rightly 
call them (@e, Ps.-Arist. De Pl. 
i. 1, 815 a, 15 b, 16, says that 
Anaxagoras, Democritus, and Em- 
pedocles attributed to them sensa- 
tion, desire, perception, and intel- 
ligence; and Simpl. De An. 19 b, 
observes that he endowed even 
plants with rational souls. 

5 Arist. Gen. Anim. i. 28, in 
reference to Emp. v. 219 (245, 
286 M): ot7w 8 woroxe? waxpa déy- 
dpea mpwrov édAalas. De Plant. i. 
2, 817 a, 1, 36, ec. 1, 815 a, 20, 
where, however, the doctrine of 
Empedocles is not accurately re- 
presented. Plac. v. 26, 4. 

§ 236 (223, 216 M) sq. 

7 Arist. De An. ii. 4, 415 b, 
28, and his commentators in h. l, 
According to Theophrastus, Caus. 
Plant. i. 12, 5, the roots of plants 
(probably only for the most part) 
consist of earth, and the leaves of 
ether (Luft), . 
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he supposed that their nourishment was conditioned 
by the attraction of kindred substances, and effected by 
means of the pores! He explained the fact of some 
plants remaining always green by reference to the sym- 
metry of their pores, together with their material com- 
position? The elements which are superfluous for the 
nourishment of plants go to ferm the fruit; the taste of 
which is therefore regulated according to the sustenance 
of each plant. 

In the first beginning of animals and men, their 
different parts, Empedocles supposed, grew up separately 
from the ground,‘ and were then brought together by 
the action of Love. But since pure chance ruled in 
this process, there resulted at first all kinds of strange 
forms, which were soon again destroyed, until at last 
things were so ordered as to produce beings harmoni- 


ously shaped and capabtie of life.° 


1 V. 282 (268, 338) sqq.; ef. 
Plas. Ou. Com: av. ds. 3;. 22, 
where it is immaterial whether 
the words primarily refer to the 
nourishment of animals or not, 
since the same holds good of 
plants: cf. next note and Plut. l.c. 
me 2: 2.6. 

2 Plut. Qu. Com. iti. 2, 2, 8, 
through which the statement in the 
Plac. vy. 26, 5, receives its more 
precise determination, 

8 Plac. v. 26, 5 sq.; Galen ec 
38, p. 341; Emp. v. 221 (247, 
288 M). 

4 V. 244 (232, 307 M) :— 

i) moAAal méey KOpoat avavxéves 
éBAdornour, 

ryunvol & emddCovto Bpaxioves ed- 
vides Buwy, 

Suara 8 ol’ érAavare mevntevovTa 

METORWY, 


Mankind also sprang 


Aristotle says, De Celo, iii. 2, 300 
b, 29 (where he quotes this pas- 
sage), that this happened ém tis 
prdrnros ; but that does not mean 
in the kingdom of Love, in the Sphai- 
ros, but under the influence of Love. 
(Similarly ibid. 401 a, 15: rh 
em THs piAddtrntos yéveow.) It is 
more clearly expressed in Gen. 
Anim.i. 18, 722 b, 19: ka8daep Eur. 
yevvG, em) THs piddtntos A€éyar. 

5 Arist. De An. iil. 6. sub init.: 
Kaddmep Eun. pn 7) ToAAGY” ete, 
éreita cuvTlbecOa TH dria. Phys. 
ii. 8, 198 b, 29 (cf. Karsten, p. 
244), is it not possible that that 
which seems to us to be formed 
according to design may have hap- 
pened by chance? 6émov pmey ovv 
aravta cuveBn domep Kay el Eved 
Tov eyiveTo, Tav’Ta mev eowOn amd 
TOU avromdToU GvoTaYTA emiTNOelws* 


inofates 
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from the earth. First, shapeless lamps, formed of earth 
and water, were thrown up by the subterranean fire, 
and these afterwards shaped themselves into human 


members.! 


dca dé wy ovTws, ama@AeTO Kal ardA- 
Auta, Kabdmep *Eut. Aeyer Ta Bov- 
yer, avipdmpwpa. Ibid. ii. 4, 296 
a, 23. 
Emp. V. 254 (235, 310 M) :— 
avTap émet KaTa& peiCov eulovero 
Saiwovr Satuwy (the elements), 
TavTa TE CupTinteckoy, mn cuvE- 
Kupoev ExaoTa, 
&AAa Te mpbs Tots TOAAG Sinven7 
(-€s) eeyevovto. 


An example of the way in which 
Empedocles explained the origin 
of the present organic beings from 
these first productions, is given by 
Arist. Part. Anim. i. 1, 640 a, 19: 
didrep EuredokA7js ovk dp0as cipnke 
A€yav trdpXety TOAAG Tots Cwors dic 
To cuuBivat ottws ev TH yeveoet, 
oloy Kal Thy paxw TowdlTny Exe, 
éTt oTpaevTos KaTaxO7jva: cuveBn. 
(The verses to which this refers, 
with some others on the formation 
of the stomach and the organs 
of respiration, have been identified 
by Stein, Philcl. xv. 143 sq. ap. 
Cramer, Anecd. Oxon. iii. 184. 
V. 257 (238, 313 M): - 


TOAAG pey Gudimpdowma Kal audi- 
otepy epvorTo, 

Bovyev7] avdpdrpwpa, 7a 8 Eunarw 
efavéTeAAov 

avipopun BovKpava, weuryweva TH 
bev am ayvdpar, 

77 Se yuvaikopuy, Sicpots HoKnméeva 
yviots. 

In this manver no doubt Empedo- 

cles interpreted the myths of the 


Centaurs, Chimeras, Hermaphro- 
dites, &e. Philop. Phys. H. 13, 


VOL. II. 


In this Empedocles only developes what 


says that these deformities arose 
ev TH mpeTn Siaxpice: Tov opatpov 
kok TH apxH Tis Kocuorottas, mplv 
TO velKos TeAclws am GAAHAwY S- 
akpiva: 7% edn, From the verses 
quoted, however, it appears that 
Empedocles rather derived them 
from the union of the elements 
that had been separated by Hate ; 
and this is confirmed by the texts 
quoted supra, p. 150, 5; 160, 4 from 
Aristotle. 

1 Cf. V. 267 (251, 321 M) on 
the origin of human beings :— 
ovAoguels wiv Tp@Ta TUT (in re- 

gard to this expression ef. 

Sturz 370, Karsten and Mul- 

lach in h. 1.) x@ovds e£avé- 
TEAAOY, 
appotépwy vSaTtds tre Kat ovdeos 
aigay €xovtes. 

Tous wev Tip dvéweum’ €O€Aov mpds 
6potov ixécOa, 

ovte TL mw weAréwv epatdy Béuas 
éudalvoyvtas 

ovr” évomiy oT ad emixdpioy ay- 
Spdor yuioy. 


Censorin. Di Nat. 4, 8, improperly 
connects this representation with 
the one previously referred to, and 
gives the doctrine of Empedocles 
thus: primo membra singula ex 
terra quast pregnante passim edita 
deinde coisse et effecisse solidi ho- 
minis materiam igni simul et umore 
permixtam. The real opinion of the 
philosopher is also misrepresented 
in the Plac. vy. 19, 5, through the 
wrong connection into which his 
various utterances on the origin 
of living beings are brought. 
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Parmenides,! in connection with the ancient myths of 
the Autochthones and giants,? had already taught con- 
cerning the origin of men. He likewise follows Par- 
menides in the theory that the sexes are distinguished 
from each other by their greater or less warmth; but 
whereas Parmenides ascribes the warmer nature to 
women, Empedocles ascribes it to men,’ and accordingly 
supposes (herein again differing from Parmenides) that 
in the first creation of the human race men arose in the 
southern regions and women in the north; ‘* and that in 
the ordinary process of generation, males are formed in 
the warmer part of the uterus, and females in the colder.’ 
He further supposed, in regard to this matter, that cer- 
tain parts of the body of the child are derived from the 
father and certain parts from the mother, and that the 
generative impulse arises from the striving towards each 
other of these divided elements.® His conjectures as to 


1 Supra, Vol. I. 601. 


assigning boys to the right side; 
2 Giants also seem to be al- 


but this verse is the only authority 


luded to in the Place. v. 27, where it 
is said that the present races of men 
are, as compared with the earlier, 
as little children; but this may 
possibly refer only to the golden 
age (vide infra). 

3 Arist. Part. Anim. 11. 2, 648 
a, 25 sqq. 

4 Plut. Plac. v. 7. 

5 Emp. V. 273-278 (259, 329 
M) sqq.; Arist. Gen. Anim. iv. 
1, 764 a, 1; ef. i. 18, 723 a, 23; 
Galen in Hippocr. Epidem. vi. 2, 
t. xvii. a, 1002, Kuhn. The ac- 
counts are not quite consistent. 
Empedocles himself speaks of dif- 
ferent localities in the uterus 
(Galen says still more distinctly 
that he agreed with Parmenides in 


given for the statement). Aris- 
totle gives quite another explana- 
tion of the difference of sexes. 
The assertion of Censorinus, Di 
Nat. 6, 7, that male children pro- 
ceed from the right side of the male 
organs and females from the left, 
contradicts what he afterwards says 
of the manner in which Empedocles 
explained sexual differences and the 
likeness of children to their parents. 
But we cannot rely much upon this; 
vide Karsten, 472. 

6 “Arist. /. ¢. 1. 18) 7aoes Oe 
1, 764 b, 15; Galen, De Sem. ii. 3, 
t. iv. 616, with reference to Emp. 
v. 270 (227, 326 M). His more 
definite notions on this subject, if 
he formed any, cannot be ascer- 
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the development of the fcetus were various,! 
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In some 


cases he sought to explain the origin and material 
composition of corporeal parts? by an uncertain and 


arbitrary arrangement. 


tained. What Philop. De Gen. An. 
16 a, 81 b (ap. Sturz, 392 sq., 
Karsten, 466 sq.) says is contra- 
dictory, and evidently a mere con- 
jecture, cf. p. 17a. What is said 
ap. Plut. Qu. Nat. 21, 3, p. 917 
(Emp. v. 272, 256, 328 M); Place. 
v, 19, 5; 12, 2; 10, 1; Cens. 6, 10, 
we may here pass over. Vide 
Karsten, 464, 471 sq.; Sturz, 401 
sq. In accordance with his gene- 
ral principle of the combination of 
matter, Empedocles supposed that 
for fruitful seminal combination 
there must be a certain symmetry 
of pores in the male and femule. 
When, however, this is excessive, 
it may have an opposite result, as 
in the case of mules. Vide Arist. 
Gen. An. ii. 8; ef. Philop. in &. 1. 
p- 59, a (ap. Karsten, p. 468, where 
the statement of the Placita, v. 14, 
on this subject is corrected). 

1 The fetus is formed during 
the first seven weeks, or more ac- 
curately, in the sixth and seventh 
weeks (Plut. Plac. v. 21,1; Theo. 
Math. p. 162); birth takes place 
between the seventh and tenth 
month (Plac. v. 18, 1; Censorin, 
7, 5): first the heart is formed 
(Cens. 6, 1), and the nails last; 
they consist of hardened sinews 
(Arist. De Spir. c. 6, 484 a, 38; 
Place. y. 22, and Karsten, 476). 
The comparison with the curdling of 
milk in the manufacture of cheese, 
v. 279 (265 K, 215 M) may relate 
to the first beginnings of the em- 
bryo, ef, Arist. Gen. An. iv. 4,771 b, 
18 sqq. Perhaps, however, it may 
also refer to the separation of tears 


The abode and manner of life 


from the blood, of which Empedo- 
cles, according to Plut. Qu. Nat. 
20, 2, said: Sowep ydAaxtos oppdy 
Tov aivatos TapaxGevros (fermented) 
exkpoved@a 7b Sdxpvov. Empedo- 
cles also treated of abortions; vide 
Piac. v. 8, and Sturz, 378. 

2 In the bones two parts of 
water and four parts of fire are 
added to two parts cf earth; in 
flesh and blood the four elements 
are mingled in equal or nearly 
equal parts, v. 198 sqq., vide sup. 
143, 4; in the sinews, according to 
Plac. v. 22, there are two parts of 
water to one part of earth and 
one of fire. In the Placita the 
composition of the bones is dif- 
ferent from that given by Empedo- 
eles himself; and in Philop. De 
An, E, 16, and Simpl. De An. p. 18 
b, one part of water and one of air 
are substituted for the two parts 
of water; but these divergences 
are not worth considering. Kar- 
sten’s attempt to reconcile them 
contradicts the tenor of the verses 
quoted. 

3 Thus he supposed (vide Plac. 
l. ec. according to the more perfect 
text ap. Galen, H. Phil. c. 36, p. 
338 Kuhn; Plut. Qu. Nat. ef. 
note 1) that tears and perspira- 
tion arise from a dissolution (77- 
keo@a) of the blood, and according 
to v. 280 (266, 336 M) he seems to 
have similarly regarded the milk 
of females, the appearance of 
which, in his usual manner, he as- 
signed to a given day. Inv. 215 
(209, 282 M) he describes more 
particularly the forming of a part 
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of the different animals were determined, he thought, 
by the substances of which the animals consist ; for each 
substance, according to the universal law, seeks its like.! 
From the same cause he derived the position of the 
various parts in the body.? Animals, ike plants, are 
nourished by the assimilation of kindred substances ; * 
growth he deduces from warmth, sleep and the decay of 


old age from the decrease of warmth, death from its 


entire cessation.* | 

As to the opinions of Empedocles about the other 
bodily activities, the points on which tradition tells us 
most are the process of respiration and the sensuons 


perception. The expiration and inspiration of the air 


of the body (we do not know exactly 
which part is meant), comparing it, 
as it seems, with the preparation of 
pottery. 

1 Plac. vy. 19, 6 (where, how- 
ever, the text is corrupt. Instead 
of eis aépa avamvety shouid be read 
eis aépa ayw BaAéwev, &e. The 
concluding words, however, maou 
Tois Odpakt mepwynkevan, I know not 
how to emend. Karsten is per- 
haps right in his suggestion of 
mepucevat for mepwvnkévar, but 
hardly in that of ep) for mac; 
and he is wrong in .referring the 
passage to particular members). 
Empeocles was not always true 
to this principle; for he says that 
aquatic animals seek the moist 
element because of their warm 
nature, Arist. De Respir. c. 14; 
Theophr. Cavs. Plant. i. 21, 5. 
The previous quotations from vy. 
233-239 (220 sqq., 300 sqq. M) 
and v. 163 (205, 256 M) seem to 
show that he treated minutely of 
the different species of animals. 


2 Philop. Gen. An. 49 a. Kar- 
sten, 448 sq., conjectures that this 
is merely an arbitrary extension of 
what he says (vide swp. p. 159, 7) 
about plants. The verses, how- 
ever, which are quoted by Plut. Qu. 
Com. i. 2, 5, 6 (283 sqq., 220 K, 
300 M), prove nothing against it, 
and Arist. Gen. An. il. 4, 740 b, 
12, is in its favour. 

3 Plut. Qu. Conv. iv. 1, 3, 12, 
which appeals to v. 282 (268, 338 
M) sqq.; Plac. v. 27. 

4 Plac. v. 27,220:00 eee 
Karsten, 500 sq. It has already 
been remarked, and Empedocles 
himself repeats it, in v. 247 (335, 
182 M) sqq. respecting living crea- 
tures, that all destruction consists 
in the separation of the substances 
of which a thing is composed. 
This may be brought into connec- 
tion with the statements in the 
Placita through the theory that 
Empedocles regarded the decay of 


the body as a consequence of the 


failure of vital heat. 





my 
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takes place, on his theory, not merely through the 
windpipe, but through the whole body, in consequence 
of the movement of the blood. When the blood, in 
its backward and forward course, withdraws from the 
external parts, the air penetrates through the fine pores 
of the skin; when the blood again flows into those parts, 
the air is expelled.' He explained sensation also by 
reference to the pores and emanations. To produce 
sensation, it is necessary that the particles detaching 
themselves from the objects should be in contact with 
the homogeneous elements of the organs of sense, either 
by the entrance of the particles of the object through 
the pores, or (as in the case of sight) by the exit of 
the elements of the organ in the same manner.? For, 
according to the doctrine first enunciated as a principle 
by Empedocles, things are known to us only through the 
elements of like kind in us: earth through earth, water 
through water,? &c. This theory is most easily carried 
out in regard to the senses of taste and smell. Both, 
according to Empedocles, result from the taking up of 


minute particles of matter 


1 V. 287 (275, 343 M) saq. ; ef. 
Karsten, Arist. Respir. c. 7; Scho- 
liasts in h.1.(on Simpl. De Animé, p. 
167 b, sq.); Plac. iv. 22, v. 15, 3. 

2 Vide supra, p. 132 sq.; Theo- 
phrast. De Sensu, § 7: "Eur. pnol, 
T@ evapudttev [Tas amop5oas] eis 
Tous Tépous Tovs ExdoTns [aicby- 
gews| aic@dvec@a, the diversity of 
the pores occasions the specific 
differences of sensations: each 
sense perceives that which is so 
symmetrical with its pores that it 
penetrates into them, and so affects 
the organ; while everything else 
either does not enter it, or passes 


into the nose or mouth, in 


through without producing a sen- 
sation. Similarly Plac. iv. 9, 3; 
ef. Hoper, Zur Lehre von der 
Sinneswahrnehmung dd. Luerez. 
Stendal, 1872, p. 4. 
2 V. 333 (321, 378 M.):— 
yain wiv yap yatay érémauer, HdaTt 
& vowp, 
aibép: & aidépa diov, atap wup) mip 
atonAoy, 
atopyn 5€ oropyny, veikos 5€ Te 
velkei Avypa * 
€ TOUTwY yap TayTa nemHyacw 
apuocbevTa 
Kal TovTots ppovéovet Kal HdovT’ 70° 
avi@vTa.. 
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the one case from the air, in the other from the moisture 
with which they are mingled.’ In the sense of hearing 
he thought the sounds were formed by the entrance and 
agitation of the air in the passage of the ear as in a 
trumpet.? In the sense of sight, on the contrary, the 
seeing body was supposed to issue forth from the eye 
in order to come in contact with the emanations of the 
object. Empedocles thus conceived the eye as a kind 
of lantern: in the apple of the eye fire and water are 
enclosed in skins, the pores of which, arranged in alter- 
nate rows for each substance, allow passage to the emana- 
tions of each: fire causes the perception of that which 
is bright, and water of that which is dark. When, 
therefore, emanations of visible things reach the eye, 
the emanations of the internal fire and water pass out 
of the eye through the pores, and from the meeting of 


these two arises vision.® 


1 Plac. iv. 17; Arist. De Sensu, 
ce. 4, 441 a, 4; Alex. De Sensu, 
105 b; ef. Empedocles, v. 312 (800, 
465) f. 

2 Theoph. De Sensu, 9; Plut. 
Plac. iv. 16, where, however, the 
«®dwy with which Empedocles (also 
aocording to Theophrastus) had 
compared the interior of the ears 
is improperly taken to mean a bell 
instead of a trumpet. 

3 V. 316 (302, 220 M) sqq.; ef. 
240 (227,218 M) sq.; Theoph. J. c. 
§ 8sq.; Arist. De Sensu, c. 2, 437 
b, 10 sqq., 23 sqq.; Alex. in h./. p. 
43, 48; Thurot. Philop. Gen. 
Anim. 105 b (ap. Sturz, 419; 
Karsten, 485); Plut. Place. iv. 13, 
2; Joh. Damase. Parall. p. i. 17, 
11 (Stob.. Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 178). 
According to Theophr. and Philop. 


l.c.; Arist. Probl. xiv. 14; Gen. 
Anim. v. 1. 779 b, 15, Empedoeles 
thought that light eyes were fiery 
and dark eyes moist; that light 
eyes see more clearly by night, 
and dark eyes by day (the reason 
of this is characteristically ex- 
plained in Theophrastus) ; but the 
best eyes are those in which fire and 
water are mingled in equal parts. 
Hofer, /. c., opposes the notion that 
Empedocles supposed the inner fire 
toissue forth from the eyes ; but he 
has not considered Empedocles’s 
own declarations concerning the 
pas ew 5ia0pGoxoy, nor Aristotle’s 
repeated expression, éf:dvtos Tov 
gwrds, in reference to this; nor 
Alexander's comments on the verse 
of Empedocles, which are entirely 
on the same side. Plato gives the 
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Thought has a similar origin. Intelligence and the 
power of thought are ascribed by Empedocles to all 
things,' without distinction of corporeal and spiritual ; 
thought therefore, like all other vital activities, arises 
and depends upon the admixture of substances in the 
body.2, We form a conception of each element by 
means of the corresponding element in our body. It 
is in the blood especially, because there the elements 
are most completely mingled, that thought and con- 
sciousness have their chief seat (this was .a common 
opinion among the ancients), and particularly the blood 


of the heart.? 


same explanation of sight. Cf. 
Part 11. a, 727, 3 (English Trans- 
lation, p. 428). In agreement 
with the above quotations, we hare 
also tbe definition of colour as 
amdppo.a (Arist. De Sensu, ce. 3, 440 
a, 15; Stob. Eel. i. 364, where 
four principal colours are named, 
corresponding to the four elements ; 
ef. sup. p. 133, 2; 158, 2); and the 
theory of Empedocles on transparent 
bodies (Arist. sup. p. 133, 2), and 
the images of the mirror. These 
last he explained on thetheory that 
the effluences of objects cleaving 
to the surface of the mirror were 
sent back by the fire streaming 
out at its pores. 

1 V. 231 (313, 298 M): xavra 
yap tc&t dpdvnow Exew Kal vouatos 
aloay. Sext. Math. viii. 286; Stob. 
Eel. i. 790; Simpl. De An. 19 b. 

2 V. 333 sqq. sup. p. 165, 3. 
Arist. De An. i. 2, 404 b, 8 sqq. 
concludes ih his usual manner, 
from this verse, that according to 
Empedocles the soul is composed 
of all the four elements, an asser- 
tion which is then repeated by his 


But Empedocles, in accordance with 


commentators. Vide Sturz, 443 
sqq., 205 sq.; Karsten, 494. It is, 
however, incorrect. ‘Empedocles 
did not hold that the soul is com- 
posed of the elements; but what 
we call the activity of the soul he 
explained by the elementary com- 
position of the body ; a soul distinct 
trom the body he did not assume. 
Theodoretus’s assertion (Cur. Gr. 
Aff. v. 18, p. 72), that Empedocles 
regarded the soul as a pryya e€ 
aidep@ious Kal aepadous odolas, is 
still more incorrect ; and it is evi- 
dent that the inference of Sextus, 
Math, vii. 114, 120, that Empedo- 
cles believed there were six eriteria 
of truth belongs only to himself 
and his authorities, 

3 Thephr. De Sensu, § 10, after 
stating Empedocles’s doctrine of 
the senses: @catitws 5 Aeyer Kal 
tepl dpovncews Kal ayvolas’ Td wiv 
yap ppovety elvar Tots dmoiois, TOO 
Gyvoety Tots dvouotots, @s 7 TavTby 
) TapamAnotov ov TH aig Poe Thy 
ppovnoty. diapiunadwevos yap as 
ExacToy éKdoTw yrusplfonicr, er 
TEAEL mpooéOnker @s “é€k TovTwy,’ 
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his own theories, could not and did not exclude other 
parts of the body from participation in thought.’ The 
more homogeneous is the mixture of the elements, the 
more acute are the senses and intelligence generally ; 
when the elementary particles are combined with each 
other in a loose and slack manner,? the mental faculty 
moves more slowly; when they are small and tightly 
compressed, it moves more quickly; in the one case 
there is permanence, in the other instability.* IZf the 
right admixture of the elements is limited to certain 
parts of the body, it produces the corresponding special 


endowment.? 


&e. (v. 336 sq. sup. p. 85,1). 51d 
Kal T@ aluaT. udrAwTa dpoveiv* é1 
TovTm yap pdAloTa KeKpacbal eort 
72 oToixela THY uepov. Emp. vy. 
327 (315, 372 M) :— 
aluatos ey meAayeoot TeOpauuern 
vt BopdvTos, 
™ Te vénua padiuTa KUKAlOKETOL 
avOpemooww* 
uiua yap avOpmmos mepidpdidy eort 
vonua. 
This verse is to be received as 
Empedoclean: though it seems, ac- 
cording to Tert. De An. 15, to have 
been found in an Orphic poem, it 
doubtless came in the first instance 
from Empedocles. Philop. De Ax. 
C, a, ascribes it to Critias; but 
this is evidently a mistake. Later 
writers repeat or misinterpret this 
definition sometimes in the sense 
of subsequent enquiries concerning 
the seat of the 7yewovrkdy: vide 
Gie: Tuse. 1. 9, 19; 17, 41; Plut. 
ap. Eus. Prep. i. 8, 10; Galen, 
De Hipp. et Plat. ii. extr. T. V. 
283 K; Sturz, 439 sqq.; Karsten, 
495,498. Cf. also p. 163, 1, and 
Plato, Phedo, 96 B. 


Empedocles therefore supposes, like Par- 


1 Notice the wadArora, v. 328, and 
the conclusion of the passage in 
Theophrastus to be quoted imme- 
diately. 

2 Or according to the Interpr. 
Cruqu. on Horace, Hp. ad Pis. 465 
(ap. Sturz 447, Karsten 496), 
where the blood is cold: this, how- 
ever, was probably regarded by 
Empedocles as a consequence of 
the loose combination of its parts. 

3 This is the first germ of the 
doctrine of temperaments. 

* Theophr. 7. c. § 11: éc01s pev 
ovv toa Kal TapaTAnoia MEeuLKTaL, Kar 
a 81a woAAad [here the text seems 
corrupt. I should conjecture Alay 
ToAAG | und’ ad puixpa und brepBaar- 
Aovia TG meyéber, TovTovs ppo- 
vimwtTatous elvat Kal Kara Tas al- 
cOnces axpiBectadtous' Kata Adyov 
dé kal Tos eyyuTdtw To’Twy. BeoIs 
& evavtiws, appovertadrous. Kat ov 
Mey wave kal dpaid KeiTaL Ta OTOLXEIA, 
vwbpovs Kal émumévous, @y 5é muna 
kal KaTd wiKpa TeOpavtpueva, Tovs 5é 
To.ovtous of€ws (so Wimmer reads 
for dfe7s Kal) pepomevous, kal moAAd 
émiBadAouéevous OAtya émiTeAciv bia 


Shee. ) -) ae 
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menides,' that the quality of thought is regulated ac- 
cording to the constitution of the body, and changes 
with it.? Aristotle infers from this that he must have 
sought truth in the sensible-phenomenon ;* but such a 
conclusion Empedocles would have repudiated, as much 
as his Eleatic predecessor,‘ whether rightly or wrongly 
it is not our purpose to enquire. For he is so far from 
placing absolute trust in perception, that he exhorts us 
to give no credence to it at all, but to acquaint our- 
selves instead with the nature of things by reflection ; ° 


Thy okiTHTA TiS TOU atwarus popas. 
ois 8€ Ka ev ti wdptoy 7 péon 
Kpaols éor1, TavTN Topovs ExdoTous 
eivat. 5:0 Tovs wev PnToOpas ayabods, 
Tous 5€ TeXviTas’ ws ToIs wey ev Tais 
xepol tos 8 ey tH yAoTTH Ti 
Kpaow ovcay, éuolws 8 exew kal 
Kata Tas BAAas Suvdwets. This last 
is thus expressed in Plut. ap. E1s. 
Prep. i. 8, 10: 7d 8€ tyeuorkdy 
ovTE ev KepaAT ov7T ev Oxpaxki, GAN’ 
év aluate’ b0ev Kaf 6 TL Gy pépos 
TOD THuaTos TAcioy H TapeoTapuéevoy 
7d Tyewovlkdy, oleTat Kat éxeivo 
Tpotepeiy Tovs avOparous. 

1 Supra, vol. i. 602. 

2 V. 330 (318, 375 M): zpds 
mapeby yap prtis aekerar avOpa- 
mo.ow. In support of this propo- 
sition Empedocles also adduces the 
phenomenon of dreaming. Accord- 
ing to Philop. De An. P. 3, and 
Simp. De An. 56 b, the words in 
y. 331 (319, 376 M) likewise 
relate to it: 6acov T GAAotoL weTe- 
guy, Tocov ap chicw aie Kal opo- 
véely GAdAota Twapiotato. He also 
remarked that madness arises from 
corporeal causes, though he after- 
wards speaks of a madness pro- 
duced by guilt, and, side by side 
with this diseased madness, of the 


higher madness of religious en- 
thusiasm, Col. Aurel. De Morb. 
Chron. i. 5, 143. 

3 Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 b, 12, 
where it is said of Democritus and 
Empedocles (of the latter on the 
strength of the verse just quoted): 
daws Se bia 70 bwoAauBavew opé- 
vnow pev thy atcbnow, ta’tny & 
elvat GAAoiwow, TO davduevoy Kate 
thy atcOnow é& avdyKns adnbes 
eivat gaciv. The words éé avayrns 
are to be connected with oacw: 
they are constrained to maintain. 

4 For Ritter’s suggestion (ef. 
Wolf's Anal. ii. 458 sq.; ef. Gesch. 
d. Phil. i. 541) that, according to 
Empedocles, the Sphairus can only 
be known by reason, and the present 
world by the senses, has no war- 
rant in his own utterances: the 
verses quoted below (19 sqq.) are 
of universal application: there is 
no trace of any restriction to the 
Sphairos, cf. note 4. 

5 V.19 (49, 53 M):— 

GAN’ ay BOpe: maon waAdAdun, TH 
SjAov ExaeToyr, 

pyre tw’ ow éxwv wlore: wA€Ov, 
KaT akov}y, 

ent’ axohv épidovney brtp tpava- 
pata yAooens, 
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and though he keenly deplores, with Xenophanes, the 
limitations of human knowledge,' yet in regard to the 
knowledge granted to mortals, he expects far-more from 


reason than from the senses. 


It need hardly be said, 


however, that he set up no theory of knowledge in the 
later sense of the term; nor ought we on account of the 
common accusations from men of all parties to consider 


him an ally of the sceptics.’ 


unre tT. Tav kAAwy, Stécwv Tépos 
éotl vonaat. 

yulwv wlotiv &puxe, vo FS F 
d7jAov ExagTov. 


V. 81 (108, 82 M) of the giadras: 
thy ov vow Sépkev und duuacw joo 
*reOnres. Later writers, such as 
Lact. Just. iui. 28; Tert. De An. 
17, I pass over. 
1 V. 2 (32, 36 M) :— 

oTewwTol wey yap TarddKa KaTa 
ryula KEexuyT a: 

woAAg dé SetdA’ EuTaia, Ta 7’ GuBAU- 
youot mepluvas. 

mavpov 5€ Cwijs &Biov wépos abpi- 

Oates. 

- 5 ~ / -} 7 

5. @kuudpor Kamvoto Sliny apbertes 
amrenTay, 

> / / a 

avtTd pdvoy memOévTes, GTw TpOT- 
exupoev EKATTOS 

mwavtdo éAavydmevos, TO 8 GAov paw 
exeTa ebpetv 

otrws ott’ émidepeTa T49 avdparw 
ott’ émaxovoTe. 

“o f 

ovUre vow TeptAnnTa, 

evel bd eArao Ons, 
, > ‘ oie. / ~ 

mevoeat ov mAéoy je Bpoteln uATis 

bpspev.. 


\ a 
av 8 ovr, 


This passage, the strongest which 
is found in Empedocles, in truth 
only asserts this: considering the 
limitations of human knowledge 
and the shortness of human life, 
we cannot suppose we have ein- 
braced the whole with a fortuitous 


‘in a position to attain, 


What made him mis- 


and one-sided experience ; it is 1m- 
possible in this way to attain to a 
real knowledge of the truth (v. 8 
sq.); we must therefore content 
ourselves with that which man is 
Similarly, 
vy. 11 (41, 45 M) sq., Empedocles 
entreats the gods to preserve him 
from the presumptuous spirit which 
would utter more than is per- 
mitted to mortals, and to reveal to 
him av 6éuis eorly épnmeptoow 
axovew. A third passage, v. 85 
(112, 86 M) sq., does not belong 
to this connection; for when he 
there says of love,—tiyv obtis pel? 
6Aogtw (as Panzerbieter and Srein 
rightly read) €Awwoouévny dedahxe 
Ovnrds aynp, this according to the 
context only means; in its appear- 
ance as sexual love, this force 
indeed is known to everyone; but 
its universal cosmical import has 
been as yet unknown, and is to be 
first revealed by him (od 8 &kove 
Adyar oTdArov OvK &TaTNADY). 

2 The following is attributed 
to him by Sextus, Math. vii. 122, but 
evidently with no other founda- 
tion than the verse first quoted : 
not the senses, but the dp6ds Aovyos 
is the criterion of truth; this is 
partly divine and partly human ; 
the human part only can be com- 
municated in speech. 

3 The sceptics ap. Diog. ix. 78 ; 


= oe 
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trustful of the senses our fragments do not expressly 
state; but a comparison of the analogous opinions of 
Parmenides, Democritus and other physicists leaves 
little doubt that the cause, in his case as in theirs, lay 
in the contradiction between the sensible phenomenon 
and his physical theory, and more especially in the diffi- 
culties with which the conceptions of Becoming, Decay 
and qualitative Change are beset; so that here also the 
propositions of the theory of knowledge appear not as 
the basis, but as the fruit of objective enquiry. 

Feelings too, according to Empedocles, originate in 
the same manner and under the same conditions as 
opinions. Tinat which is akin to the constituent parts 
of each human being begets in him, together with the 
knowledge of it, the sensation of pleasure; that which 
is opposed to those constituents begets the feeling of 
aversion.' Desire consists in the striving after kindred 
elements, of which each individual is in want; and it 
is ultimately the result of a mixture of substances 
adapted to the nature of the individual.? 


Il.—THE RELIGIOUS DOCTRINES OF EMPEDOCLES. 


Hirnerto we have been occupied with the physical 
theories of Empedocles. All the doctrines connected 
with these start from the same presuppositions, and 


Cie. Acad. i. 12,44. In Acad. pri. 
li., 5, 14, this statement is contra- 
dicted. 

1 Emp. v. 336 sq., 189 sqq. (sup. 
p. 165, 3; 134,1). Theophr. De 
Sensu, 16, with reference to this 
verse: GAAG phy ode thy 7jdovhy 
kal Admny duodoyoumevws arodiiwow, 


HdecOat nev roi@v Tois 6uotois AuTeEl- 
g0at 5€ Tots évavtiows. Joh. Damase, 
Parall. 8. ii. 25, 30, 35 (Stob. 
Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 235 sq.) ; ef. 
Plut. Plac. v. 28 and Karsten, 
461. 

2 Plut. Plac. 1. c.; ef. Quest. 
Conv. vi. 2, 6. 
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though, in regard to particular details, we may dis- 
cover much that is arbitrary, yet on the whole there 
is evidently an attempt to explain all things in reference 
to the same principles and the same primitive causes. 
The physical conceptions of Empedocles appear, there- 
fore, as parts of a system of natural philosophy which, 
though not complete on all sides, is yet carried out in 
accordance with one plan. It is otherwise with his 
religious doctrines and prescripts, which are taken 
partly from the the third book of the poem on physics, 
but especially from the ca@apyol, and apparently have 
no connection with his scientific principles. In these 
propositions we see only articles of faith which were 
superadded to his philosophic system from quite another 
quarter. We cannot, however, entirely pass them over. 

We will take first the conceptions of Transmigra- 
tion and life after death. Empedocles tells us that it 
is the immutable decree of fate that the demons who 
have sinned by murder or perjury should be banished 
for 30,000 seasons from among the Blessed, and tra- 
verse the painful paths of life in the various forms of 
mortal existence.' He presupposes, therefore, a prim- 
eval state of bliss, the theatre of which must have been 


1 V. 369 (1):— tpls wiv puplas @pas amd wakdpwv 
Eotiv avayKns Xpiua, eav Whpicpa GAdAno bat, 

rakady, puduevov Twavtoia ba xpdvou cidea 
aidioy, TAaTEeeoo KaTEegHpnyispéevoy OvnTa@v, ; 

Bprots * apyakéas Bidroio peTaAdAAdoooyra 
edré Tis Gurdakinot pdvov ida KeArevoous. . 

yuia whyn The statements of Jater authorities 
aluaros, i émlopxov auaprhoas éro- I pass over here, and in what fol- 

péoon lows, as they only reiterate and 


Saiuwy, oite waxpalwvos AeAdxacr 
/ 
Biouo, 


distort what Empedocles himself 
says. They are to be found in 
Sturz, 448 sqq. 





— 


| 
; 
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heaven; for he complains that he has been east out 
from the abode of the gods upon the earth, into this 
cavern,’ and a return to the gods is promised to the 
pious.” The poet describes in forcible verses, ostensibly 
from his own recollection,? the wretchedness of suilt- 
laden spirits who are tossed about in restless flight 
through all parts of the world ;‘ the pain and sorrow of 
the soul which, having entered the place of oppositions 
and of strife, of sickness and of transitoriness,> finds 
itself clothed in the garment of the flesh,® and trans- 


ferred from life into the kingdom of death.’ 


* V. 381 (7, 9 M):— 
Tav Kal ey viv ceil, ovyas Ceobev 
nal GAqrns, 
veiKel paiwouev micuvos. 
V. 390 (11, 15 M) :— 
e& vins Tiuqs Te Kal Gooov pijKeos 
dABou 
Gd Tecwy KaTa yalay avaoTpepomat 
peta Gyntois, (Text of this 
verse is very uncertain.) 
392 (31, 29 M) :-— 
HAvbopev 168 bw Bytpov bdoTeyor. 
2 V. 449 sq. ; vide inf. p. 174, 5. 
2 V. 383 (380, 11 M):— 
Hon yap wot’ eyw yevduny Kovpds Te 
KOpy TE 
Odpyvos Tt oiwvds Te Kal civ GAl 
ZAAoTos ixOvs. 
4 V. 377 (16, 32 M) :-— 
aidépioy mév yap ode pévos movtovie 
didKei, 
mévtos & és xGovds otdas amréntuce, 
yaia § és avyas 
HeAlov andpavtos, 6 & aibepos EuBare 
Sivas ° 
&AAos & €& GAAov SéxeTar orvye- 
ovat Se WayTes. 


V. 400 (14, 30 M) seems to refer 


The 


to the same condition. 
5 V. 385 (13, 17 M) :-— 
KAavod Te Kal KéKUGG, dey aovvh- 
dea x@por, 

386 (21,19 M) é-6a Sdvos re Kértos 
Te Kal GAAwy @Ovea xnpay, 
avxXunpal Te vdcot Kal ones Epya 

Te pevord. Cf. v. 393 (24, 
22 M) for the description of the 
opposites in the terrestrial world, 
of X@ovin and ‘HAcdérn (earth and 
fire), of Ajpis’and ‘Apuovin (hate 
and love), vce and @8iuéyn (birth 
and decay), beauty and ugliness, 
greatness and littleness, sleep and 
waking, &c. (We need not, with 
Plut. Yrangu. An., 15, p. 474, in- 
terpret this to mean that Empedo- 
cles assigned to everyone through 
life a good and an evil genius.) 
Cf. 157, 2. 

© V. 402 (379, 414 M) — 
Tapkav GhdAoyvaTt wepiotéAdXovca 

XITOU. 


According to Stob. Fel. i. 1048, 
the subject of the proposition is 4 
Saluwr. 
7 V. 404 (378, 416 M):— 
ex pev yap Cywy eribe vexpocde 
auelBuv. 
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exiled demons in the course of their wanderings enter 
not only into human and animal bodies, but also into 
the forms of plants;! but in each of these classes the 
noblest dwellings are appropriated to the worthiest of the 
demons.? The intermediate state, after the departure 
of the soul from the body, seems to have been con- 
ceived by Empedocles in accordance with the prevailing 
notions of Hades.? Whether he supposed that the 
term of wandering was the same for all souls, and what 
duration he assigned to it, we cannot be certain.* The 
best rise at last to the dignity of soothsayers, poets, 
physicians, and princes, and from thence return as gods 
to the gods.° 

This belief is connected by Empedocles with certain 
purifications of which we find traces in his writings,® 
and also with the prohibition of flesh’ and the slaying 


1 Of, p. 173, 2; 159, 3. 

2 V. 488 (382, 448 M) :— 
év Onpecat A€ovTes OpetdexXees Xa- 

patedyat 
yiyvovta ddpvar 8 evi dévdpeoiv 
nuiKduoow, 

3 This is alluded to in v. 389 
(23, 21 M); the immediate refe- 
rence is unknown: &77s Gy Acmmava 
Kata oKOTOS NAGGKOVOLY. 

4 The tpioptpiot @pat, v. 374, 
are of uncertain meaning (vide 
sup. p. 148, 1), and we find on the 
other hand, in v. 445 (420, 455 
M) sq. a threat, which doubtless 
refers to transmigration :— 
TovydpTo. xaAemow GAvovTes KaKd- 

THOW 
ovmore Sethaiwy axéwy Awhhoerte 
bundy. 

5 V. 447 (387, 457 M) :— 
els 5 TéAos pavters Te Kal duvo- 

aéArot Kat intpol 


ka) mpduot avIpdroiow emexBovloior 


weOVTAL, 

évOev avaBAacroio. Geol Timor 
péeptorol, 

5 U c ’ ° 

abavatos &AAoww dueorol, avTo- 
Tpame Cut, 


edvies Gvdpelwy axéwv, damrdKnpo., 

ateipets, Cf. what is quoted 
from Pindar, Vol. I. p. 70, note 4. 
In the introduction to the ra@apmot, 


v. 855 (892, 400 M), Empedocles. 


says of his present life, éya 3 
vuutyv Peds &uBpoTos, ovKeTe OvyTds. 
6 V. 442 (422, 452 M):-— 
amoppimrecOe Kpnvdwy dro mevT’ 
avipavrTes atelpet XAAKG, 
7 V. 430 (410, 442 M):— 
popphy & GAAdtavra matnp plrov 
viby aelpas 

omd(er emevyduevos, meya vimios* 
ds 5€ mopevTat, 

Atooduevos Ovovtos: 6 & avnkov- 
OTNTEV OLOKAEwY 


; 
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of animals. Both necessarily appear to him in the 
light of crimes, as flagrant as the murder of human 
beings and cannibalism. In the bodies of animals are 
human souls; why then should not the same general 
law apply to animals as to our fellow-creatures?! In 
order to be quite consistent, Empedocles should have 
extended these principles to the vegetable world ;? but 
this was, of course, impossible: so he contented himself 
with prohibiting the use or abuse of a few plants,? on 
account of their religious significance. 

However important this doctrine and these pre- 
scripts may have been to him personally,‘ they have 
only a partial connection with his system, and on one 
side, indeed, are unmistakeably opposed to it. When 
Empedocles looks back with longing from the world 
of strife and of oppositions towards the blessedness of 
a primeval state in which all was peace and harmony, 
we recognise in this the same temper and point of view 
as applied to human life, which asserts itself in regard 
to the universe in the doctrine of the vicissitude of its 


o¢dias 8 ey peydooww: KaKyy are- 


yovato Saira. 

@s 8 aitrws matep vibs éEAoy Kal 
pnrepa Taides 

Cupdyv amoppalcayte didas KaTa cap- 
kas €d0ve1y. 

V. 436 (9, 13 M) :— 

oto, 67 ov mpdabev pe SimdAEce 
ynArees Huap, 

mply oxétAl Epya Bopas wepl xeiAect 
pnticacba., V. 428 (416, 440 
M) f. 

1 Arist. Rhet.i. 13,1373 b, 14:— 

@s "EuredoxATs Adyet wept TOU uw) 

Krelvey TO Euuyov’ ToOUTO wey yap 
ov tic) wev Sikatoy Tict & ov 
dikasoy, 


GAG Td wey mdvTev vouimoy bid 7 
evpuucdovtos 

aibépos jveréws rérara: bid. 7 ar 
A€Tou aiyis (V. 425, 403 K, 
437 M). 


* As Karsten well observes, p. 
513. 

3 The laurel and the bean, v. 
440 (418, 450 M) sq., if indeed 
the second of these verses (e:Aol 
mdvdeAol kuduov Bro Xcipas Exec0e) 
is really Empedoclean, and has 
this signification ; for it may pos- 
sibly refer to the voting in the 
popular assemblies. 

4 Vide p. 178. 
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conditions. In both eases the state of unity is con- 
sidered the better and the earlier; division, opposition, 
and the strife of particular existences is looked on as a 
misfortune, as something which arose through a distur- 
bance of the original order, through the abandonment 
of the blessed primitive state. But if his religious 
and his physical theories lie in the same direction, 
Empedocles never attempted to connect them scientifi- 
cally, or even to prove their compatibility. For though 
mental life is only a consequence of the combination 
of corporeal substances, yet as individual life it is con- — 
ditioned by this definite combination ; the soul, there- 
fore, can neither have existed before the formation of 
the body, nor can it outlast the body. This difficulty 
seems to have been so completely overlooked by Em- 
pedocles, that, as far as we know, he made not the 
slightest attempt to solve it, or to combine the doctrine 
of transmigration with his other theories. What he 
says of the movement of the primitive elements, which 
wander through all forms in changing combinations,’ 
has only a distant analogy and no actual connection ? 
with the wandering of demons through terrestrial 
bodies; and though the elements themselves are desig- 
nated by the names of gods,* and called demons,‘ it 


1 Vide supra, p.130,1; 122, 3. 
Karsten, p.511, and Gladisch, Emp. 


ing to Empedocles, first spring 
from the combination of elemen- 


wu. d. Aeg. 61, suppose that verses 
51 sqq. (quoted sup. p. 122, 3) refer 
tothe pre-existence and immortality 
of this soul. This is an error; the 
reference is to the imperishable- 
ness of the primitive elements of 
which the perishable beings (Apoto!) 
consist. 

2 All individual existences, 
even the gods and demons, accord- 


tary substances, and perish when 
this combination ceases. The per- 
manence of the primitive sub- 
stances is therefore quite different 
from the continuance of the indi- 
viduals—of that which is com- 
pounded of those substances. 

3 Vide supra, p. 125, 2; 187, 1. 

* V. 254, vide supra, 160, 5. 
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does not follow that Empedocles really identified two 
such distinct things as the transmigration of souls and 
the circulation of the elements; or intended what he 
said of the first to apply to the second.! Nor are we 
justified in thinking that Metempsychosis is with him 
a mere symbol for the vitality of nature, anc the gra- 
duated development of natural life.2 He himself ad- 
vanced this doctrine in its literal sense with the greatest 
earnestness and precision, and founded on it prescripts 
which may perhaps appear to us trivial, but which 
possessed in his eyes undeniable importance. There 
remains, therefore, only the supposition that he adopted 
the doctrine of Metempsychosis and all depending on 
it, from the Orphico-Pythagorean tradition, without 
combining it scientifically with his philosophic con- 
victions advanced in another place and in another 
connection.? 

The same may be said of the mythus of the golden 
age, which Empedocles sets forth in a special manner,* 


1 As is maintained by Sturz, 
471 sqq.; Ritter (Wolf's Anal. ii. 
453 sq., Gesch. d. Phil. i. 565 sq.) ; 
Schleiermacher, Gesch. d. Phil. 41 
sq.; Wendt on Tennemann, i. 312, 
&e., after the precedent of Irhov, 
De Palingenesia Veterum (Am- 
sterd, 1733), p. 233 sqq. &c. (vide 
Sturz, /. c.). 

2 Steinhart, J. c. p. 105 sq. 
Sext. Math. ix. 127 sqq. cannot be 
quoted in support of this; for he, 
or rather the Stoic whom he tran- 
scribes, attributes to Empedocles 
and the Pythagoreans Metempsy- 
chosis in the literal sense, and 
founds it upon the Stoical doctrine 
of the world spirit. 


YOL. II. N 


* That it is quite possible to 
entertain ideas that are mutually 
incompatible is shown in numerous 
instances. How many theological 
doctrines, for example, have been 
believed by Christian philosophers 
whose philosophy would logically 
contradict them ! 

+ In the verses which seem to 
be alluded to by Arist. Gen. et Corr. 
li. 6, 334 a, 5, viz. V. 405 (368, 
417 M) sqq. :— 


ovd€ Tis Fv Ketvoicww”Apns Beds ovdé 
Kvdoiubs 

ovde Zeds BaciAeds ovde Kpdvos ovde 
Tloce:dav 

Ss 


GAAG Kumpis Bacikew. Cf. V. 421 
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though we cannot find any point of connection in 
it with his other doctrines. It cannot have belonged 
to the imagery of the Sphairos,’ for in the Sphairos 
were no individual existences; nor to the deseription of 
the heavenly primeval state, for those who lived in the 
golden age are expressly said to have been human 
beings, and all their surroundings appear to be terres- 
trial. Some would conclude from the passages just 
quoted from Aristotle, that the golden age must be 
assigned to the period in which the separation of the 
different elements from the Sphairos first began. But 
this view has little to urge in its behalf, for, as 'we have 
already seen, Empedocles gives no particulars about 
that form of the universe, which contrasted so entirely 
with the present.? It seems, then, that he employed 
the myths of the golden age to enforce his principles 
respecting the sacredness of animal life, without trou- 
bling himsef to consider whether there was room in his 
system for such a theory. 

Side by side with these myths and doctrines the 
theological opinions of Empedocles now claim our 


(364, 433 M)sqq. In the following 
verses we are then told how these 
gods were worshipped by the former 
race of men with unbloody sacrifices 
and gifts, for all animals lived in 
friendship with men, and the plants 
furnished fruits in abundance. (As 
to this interpretation of ayaAua, cf. 
Bernays, Theophr.v.d. Krommigkeit, 
179. Bernays conjectures, in the 
preceding verses, otakrots Cwpoicr 
instead of ypamrois (wot. This 
does not commend itself to me. 
Empedocles may very well have 
maintained that painted (ga were 


offered in the place of real ani- 
mals; just as the offering of a bull 
of baked flour was ascribed to the 
philosopher himself by Favorinus 
ap. Diog. vill. 53, and to Pythagoras 
by Porph.V. P. 36.) Cf. sep. p. 162, 
2. The notion of Stein and Mullach, 
that the verses (Vol. I. 511, 1) attri- 
buted in antiquity to Pythagoras or 
Parmenides really belonged to this 
section seems to me doubtful. 

1 To which they are referred 
by Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 543, 
546, and Krische, Forsch. i, 123. 

2 Supra, p. 168, 


® “te bee ae 
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attention. He speaks of the Gods in many different 
ways In the first place, he mentions among the beings 
who arose out of the combination of primitive substances, 
the gods, the long-living, the revered of all.! These 
gods are manifestly not distinct from the divinities of 
the polytheistic popular faith, except that, according to 
the cosmology of Empedocles, their existence is limited 
to a particular space of time. The demons also, some 
_ of whom maintain themselves from the beginning in 
the abodes of the Blest, while others return thither 
after the wanderings of Metempsychosis,’ belong to the 
popular faith. Secondly, Empedocles allies himself with 
the same popular faith when he calls the elements and 
the moving forces demons, and gives them the names 
of gods;* but the mythical veil is here so transparent 
that we may consider this use of the divine names as 
purely allegorical. According to his own opinion, the six 
primitive essences are indeed absolute and eternal exis- 
tences, to whom, therefore, the predicate divine belongs 
in a more original sense than to the created gods, but 

the poet only occasionally ascribes a personality to these 
essences. Thirdly, the same may be said of the divinity 
of the Sphairos. This mixture of all substances is di- 
vine only in the sense in which antiquity regarded the 
world as the totality of divine forces and essences.5 


1 V. 104 sqq. (sup. 180, 1); cf. is said of the divinity of the 
119 (154, 134 M) sqq. Sphairos (vide sup. p. 141, 4) with 
2 Vide sup. p. 152, 2. the doctrine of Love, and both with 
3 Vide sup. p.172,1; 172 sq. the Empedoclean verses immedi- 
* Sup.137,1,end;125,2;138,3. ately to be quoted, and so attains 
5 The contrary is maintained this conception: God is an intelli- 
by Wirth, d. Idee Gottes, 172 sqq. gent subject, his essence is Ala, 
(ef. Gladisch, Emp. u. d. Aeg. 31 his primitive existence the Sphai- 
sq., 69 sqq.). He connects what ros, which is therefore itself de- 
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Lastly, we possess verses of Empedocles in which he 
describes the Deity in the manner and almost in the very 


scribed in verse 138 (sup. 147, 1) 
as something personal. This com- 
bination, however, cannot be es- 
tablished on historical testimony. 
nor is it compatible with the most 
certain definitions of Empedocles’s 
doctrine. Wirth’s main argument 
is the observation of Aristotle 
(sup. p. 148, 4), that the evda:move- 
atatos beds of Empedocles is more 
ignorant than any other creature ; 
for it has no Hate in itself, and 
consequently cannot know it. But 
it shows little acquaintance with 
Aristotle’s usual manner of literally 
interpreting his predecessors, to 
infer from this that Empedocles 
considered the Sphairos as an in- 
telligent subject, exempt from the 
process of the Finite. His obser- 
vation is perfectly explicable, sup- 
posing he was merely alluding to 
verses 138, 142 (sup. p. 147,1; 149, 
3), where the Sphairos is described 
as god and as a blessed Being. 
Aristotle seizes on these defi- 
nitions, and combining them with 
the farther proposition that like is 
known by like, is able to convict 
Empedocles of an absurdity. But 
as it does not follow that Empedo- 
cles himself said the Sphairos does 
not know Hate, neither does it fol- 
low that he spoke of it as possess- 
ing any faculty of knowledge. It 
is quite possible that this assertion 
is only an inference drawn by 
Aristotle; even the superlative 
evdaipovéctaros beds need not ne- 
cessarily have been found in Em- 
pedoeles (who on metrical grounds 
could not have employed it as it 
stands). Aristotle himself may 
have originated it, either ironically, 
or because he concluded that Unity 
being the most desirable condition, 


and Strife the most baneful (Emp. 
v. 79 sqq., 405 sqq.; St. 106 sqq., 
368 sqq., K. 80 sqq., 416 sqq.; 
M, &c.), the most blessed existence 
must be that in which there is no 
strife but only Unity and Love. 
All that can be proved is that the 
Sphairos of Empedocles is de- 
scribed as Divinity and a blessed 
essence. But (as Aristotle himself 
remarks, Gen. et Corr. ii. 6, 383 b, 
20) he also ealls the elements and 


the beings derived from the ele- — 


ments—men as well as demons— 
gods; and he had the same right 
to describe his Sphairos as blessed, 
that Plato had to apply the word 
to our visible world, even if he 
did not conceive it as a personal 
being. Supposing, however, he 
did conceive it as such, or in the 
Cubious manner of the early phi- 
losophers, in spite of its imper- 
ssonal nature, ascribed to it certain 
personal attributes, for example 
knowledge—this would by no 
means prove that it was god in 
the monotheistic sense, the highest 
existence, not subject to the pro- 
cess of the Finite. In the first 
place we do not know that Em- 
pedocles entertained the mono- 
theistic idea of God; since the 
verse in which it is supposed to be 
found refers, Ammonius thinks, to 
Apollo; and in the second place, 
if he did entertain it, he could 


not possibly have identified this — 


supreme God with the Sphairos. 
For according to Wirth, the su- 
preme God is withdrawn from the 


process of the Finite; but the - 
Sphairos is so completely involved ~ 


in this process that it is itself in 
its whole integrity (vide sup. p. 


149, 3) split up by Hate, and re- 


— 
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words of Xenophanes, as invisible and unapproachable, 
and exalted above human form and limitation, as pure 


spirit ruling the whole world.' 


This utterance indeed 


immediately relates to one of the popular deities,? and 


solved into the divided world; in 
these verses the Deity is described 
as pure spirit; the Sphairos, on 
the contrary, as the mixture of all 
corporeal substances. To prove 
the compatibility of these concep- 
tions, it is not enough to observe 
that, from the realistic point of 
view of the ancients, God might 
be conceived as the unity of the 
elements; and that a conception 
of Deity similar to this was held 
by Diogenes and the Eleatics. The 
question is not whether the Deity 
might be conceived as the unity of 
the elements (this we find among 
the earlier Ionian hylozoistic phi- 
losophers and others), nor whether, 
in that case, reason and thought 
could be ascribed to a primitive 
essence materially conceived (this 
is done by many philcsophers— 
Diogenes and Heracleitus for in- 
stance—and by all the Stoics) ; 
but whether one and the same 
philosopher has ever conceived the 
Divinity simultaneously as pure 
spirit (@pnv iepn kul abécpatos 
ézAeTO povvoy) and as a mixture of 
all corporeal elements. For this 
there is no analogy. Wirth’s 
theories are altogether opposed to 
the fundamental conceptions of 
Empedocles’s system. According 
to his representation, and also ac- 


cording to Gladisch, /. c., the first © 


to exist was the unity of all Being, 
the Divinity, which is at the same 
time all elementary matter; and 
_from this uniform essence only, 
could particular substances have 
developed themselves. Thus we 


should arrive at a theory of the 
world resembling Heracleitean pan- 
theism. But Empedocles himself 
declares the four elements, and the 
two moving forces, to be the First 
and uncreated. The mixture of 
these elements, on the other hand, 
the Sphairos, he repeatedly and 
explicitly describes as something 
derived, and arising out of the 
combination of the original prin- 
ciples. The Sphairos, therefore 
(notwithstanding the Aristotelian 
6 Gebs), cannot possibly have been 
considered by him as the Divinity 
in the absolute sense, but only as 
a divinity ; ef. p. 149, 4. 
1 V. 344 (356, 389 M) :-— 
ovK éoTw TedAdoac@’ obtT’ d¢0ad- 
oto épixtoy 
juetepos 7 Xepot AaBeiv, rep te 
peyisTn 
meovs avOpémocw auakitds eis 
opeva winter. 
ov wev yap Bpotén (al. odre yap 
aviponen) Kepadn KaTa& “yuia 


KeKaoT au, 

ov ev ama veTto.o Svo0 KAddo Sic- 
covTau, 

ov mddes, ov Bod ‘your’ ov udea 
Aaxviherta, 

GAAG pny icph Kat abécparos 


éwAeTO wovvor, 
@povtic: Kkécuoy Gmavta Kataic- 
covoa Gorow. 


2 Ammon. De Interpret. 199, 
ap. Schol. in Arist. 135 a, 21: 
dia Tadra de 6 Axpayavtivos aogds 
emippani(wy tovs mepi Gedy as av- 
Opwrociay byvTwy Tapa Tois ToTais 
Aeyouevovs puOovs éemnyaye *pon- 
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even were it otherwise, we could not imagine that Em- 
pedocles, who everywhere presupposes a plurality of gods, 
and whose whole character is that of priest and prophet, 
would have assumed so hostile an attitude towards the 
popular religion as his Eleatic predecessors. To con- 
sider these verses, therefore, as is often done, a confession 
of pure monotheism is a mistake; nor ought they to be 
interpreted in the sense of a philosophic pantheism ; 
for of this there is no trace in Empedocles:! indeed, it 
would be wholly incompatible with one fundamental 
principle of his system, the original plurality of the 
elements and efficient. forces. But the design of a 
purification of the popular faith is notwithstanding 
discernible in it, and he himself clearly avows this de-_ 
sign when, in the introduction to the third book of his 
physical poem, he extols the value of the true know- 
ledge of God, deplores the false notions concerning the 
gods,” and calls on the muse to help® him to make a 
good discourse about the blessed gods. Eyen this purer 
faith, however, stands in no scientific connection with 


his philosophic theories. An indirect connection there 


youmévws pev wept “AnrddAwvos, Teph 
ov tv avTe@ mpocexns 5 Adyos, KaTa 
5& Toy abtoy rpdmov Kal mepl rad 
Gelou mayTos atAa@s aGrodavdueEvos, 
“ ore yap,” &c. According to Diog. 
viii. 57 (vide swp. 121, 2.) Empedo- 


2 V. 342 (354, 387 M):— 
bABios ds Oelwy mpamldwv exticato 
TAOUTOY, 
SeiAds 8 @ oKoTdecoa Oewy mépe 
dd=a wéeunrev. 





cles composed a spooluoy eis’ AmdA- 
Awva, which, however, was burned 
after his death. Is it lhkely that it 
survived in a transcript ? 

1 We have already (Vol. I. 446 
sq.) noticed the passage of Sextus 
which ascribes to him, as well as 
to the Pythagoreans, the Stoical 
doctrine of the world-spirit. 


$V. 338 (383 M) :— 


ei yap epnueptwy evenéy ri cot, 
uiuBpore Movaa, 

Huetépns Ewcrev pmedéras die ppov- 
Tidos eAdetv, 

evxouevm viv ate maploraro, Kad- 
Audrreia, 

aupl Ccdv pardpwy ayabdy Adyov 
eudatvorti, 
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certainly is: the anthropomorphism of the popular 
religion could not be altogether congenial to a philoso- 
pher in whom a taste for the knowledge of natural 
causes was so highly developed. But these theological 
conceptions themselves belong neither to the foundation, 
nor to the development, of Empedocles’s system. The 
god who pervades the universe with his thought is 
neither its creator nor its former, for the cause of the 
world is to be found only in the four elements and the 
two motive forces. Nor, according to the presupposi- 
tions of the system, can the government of the universe 
belong to him; for the course of the world, as far as we 
can learn from the fragmentary utterances of Empe2do- 
cles, is dependent equally upon the admixture of the 
elements and the alternate action of Hate and Love, 
which again follow an irreversible law of nature. No 
room is left in his doctrine for the personal activity of 
God: even Necessity, in which Ritter! recognises the 
one efficient cause, the Unity of Love and Hate, has not 
this meaning with Empedocles.? Nor can we suppose 
that the Deity to which the above description relates is 
conceived as Love; for Love is only one of the two 
efficient powers to which the other is diametrically 
opposed; and it is treated by Empedocles, not as a 
spirit ruling absolutely over the world, but as one of 
the six elements bound up in all things. The more 
spiritual notion of God which we find in his writings 
is, therefore, as little in harmony with his philosophic 
theories as the popular religion, to which it is primarily 


1 Gesch. d. Phil. i. 544. 3 Vide eupra, p. 138, 3. 
* Vide supra, p. 142, 1. 
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related ; we cannot in consequence derive it immediately 
from those theories, but must trace it to some other 
antecedents, such as, on the one hand, the precedent 
of Xenophanes, whose influence is so clearly betrayed ! 
in the language of the passage quoted from Empedocles ; 
and on the other, the moral and religious interest, which 
we recognise in his reforming attitude in regard to the 
bloody sacrifices of the ruling faith. But though these 
traits are very important if our object is to attain a 
complete picture of the personality and influence of 
Empedocles, or to determine his actual position in 
regard to religion in its details, their connection with 
his philosophic convictions is too slight to allow of our 
attaching any great importance to them in the history 
of philosophy. 


IV.—THE SCIENTIFIC CHARACTER AND HISTORICAL 
POSITION OF THE DOCTRINE OF EMPEDOCLES. 


EvEN in antiquity philosophers were greatly divided in 
respect to the value of the doctrine of Empedocles and 
its relation to earlier and contemporaneous systems ; 
and this dissimilarity of opinion has since rather 
increased than diminished. While, among his con- 
temporaries, Empedocles enjoyed a high degree of 
veneration, which, however, seems to have been accorded 
to him less as a philosopher than as a prophet and man 
of the people;* and while later writers from the most 
opposite points of view mention him with the greatest 


1 Cf. with the verses quoted 560 sq. 
what is said of Xenophanes, Vol. I. 2 Vide supra, p. 119. 
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respect,! Plato? and Aristotle * seem to rank his philo- 
sophic merit less highly; and in modern times the 
enthusiastic praise given to him by some writers * is 
counterbalanced by more than one depreciatory judg- 
ment.’ Still greater is the difference of opinion respect- 
ing the relation of Empedocies to the earlier schools. 
Plato (J. c.) places him with Heracleitus, Aristotle usually 


1 On the one hand, as is well 
known, the neo-Platonists, whose 
distortion of Empedocles’s doctrines 
has been already spoken of; and 
on the other, Lucretius, on account 
of his greatness as a poet, and his 
physical tendencies, which were 
Atomistic. Lueret. N. R. I, 716 
sqq. :— 
quorum Acragantinus cum primis 
Empedocles est, 

insula quem triquetris terrarum 
gessit in oris, .. . 

que cum magna modis multis mi- 
randa videtur, ... 

nil tamen hoe habuisse viro precla- 
rius tn sé 

mec sanctum magis et mirum ca- 
rumque videtur. 

carmina quin etiam divini pectoris 


ejus 

Senca/arcater et exponunt preclara 
reperta, 

ut vie humana videatur stirpe 
creatus. 


2 Soph. 242 E, where Empedo- 
cles, as compared with Heracleitus, 
is characterised as waAakwrepos. 

3 Aristotle, indeed, never passes 
formal judgment on Empedocles ; 
but the remarks he lets fall upon 
occasions would lead us to suppuse 
that he does not consider him 
equal, as a naturalist, toDemocritus, 
or as a philosopher to Parmenides 
and Anaxagoras. The manner in 
which he refutes many Empedoc- 


lean doctrines (e.g. Metaph, i. 4, 
985 a, 21; 11. 4,1000 a, 24 sqq.; 
xli. 10, 1075 b; the definitions of 
Love and Hate, iid. i. 8, 989 b, 
19; Gen. et Corr. i. 1, 314 b, 18 
sqq.; li. 6, the doctrine of the 
elements,, Phys. vill. 1, 252; the 
theories on the cosmical periods, 
Meteor. ii. 9, 369 b, 11 sqq.; the 
explanation of lightning) is not 
more severe than is usual with 
Aristotle. In Meteor. 11.3, 357 a, 
24, the conception of the sea as 
exuded from the earth is spoken 
of as absurd: but that is not of 
much importance ; and the censure 
as to the expression and poetry of 
Empedocles (Phet. iii. 5, 1407 a, 
34; Poét. i. 1447 b, 17), which, 
however, is counterbalanced by 
some praise (ap. Diog. viii. 57), 
does not affect his philosophy as 
such. But the comparison with 
Anaxagoras (Metaph. i. 3, 984 a, 
11) is decidedly unfavourable to 
Empedocles, and the word wWeA- 
AifecOa, ibid. 4, 985 a, 4, if even 
it be extended (ibid. i. 10) to the 
whole of the earlier philosophy, 
gives us the impression that Em- 
pedocles was especially wanting in 
clear conceptions. 

+ Lommatzsch in the treatise 
mentioned, p. 117, 1. 

> Cf. Hegel. Gesch. d. Phil. i. 
337; Marbach, Gesch. d. Phil. i, 
75; Fries, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 188. 
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with Anaxagoras, Leucippus and Democritus, and even 
with the earlier Ionians ;! since the epoch of the Alexan- 
drians, however, he has generally been classed with the 
Pythagoreans. Modern writers have almost without ex- 
ception departed from this tradition,’ without arriving 
in other respects at any unanimous theory. Some reckon 
him among the Ionians, and admit, side by side with 
the Ionic nucleus of his doctrine, only a small admixture 
of Pythagorean and Eleatic elements.? 
contrary, consider him an Eleatic,* and a third party °® 
p'aces him as a dualist beside Anaxagoras. The ma- 
jority, however, seem more and more jnclined to agree 
that in the doctrine of Empedocles there is a mixture 
of various elements—Pythagorean, Eleatie, and Ionic, 
but especially Eleatic and Ionic:*® in what relation, and 
according to what points of view they are combined, or 
whether they are ranged side by side in a merely eclectic 
fashion, is still a matter of controversy. 

In order to arrive at a decision, it would seem the 


Others, on the - 


1 Metaph. i. 3, 984 a, 8, ¢, 4, 
e, 6 end, c, 7, 988 a, 32; Phys. 
bee yi 14° Gen. ef Corr. i. 1,8; 
De Colo, iii. 7 et pass. 

2 Lommatzsch alone follows it 
unconditionally. Wirth (Idee der 
Gotth. 175) says that the whole 
system of Empedocles was _pene- 
trated with the spirit of Pytha- 
goreanism. Ast. Gesch. d. Phil. 
1 A, p. 86, restricts the Pythago- 
rean element to the speculative 
philosophy of Empedocles, while 
his natural philosophy is referred 
to the Ionians. 

3 Tennemann, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 
241 sq.; Schleiermacher, Gesch, d, 
Phil. 87 sq.; Brandis, Gr.-rom. 


Phil. 1.188; Rhein. Mus. iii. 123 
sq.; Marbach, J. ¢. 

* Ritter, 7. c.; Braniss, swp. Vol. 
I. p. 166 sq. ; Petersen, swp. p. 194 
sq.; Gladisch, in Noack’s Jahrb. f. 
spek. Phil. 1847, 697 sq. 

5 Striimpell, Gesch. d. theoret. 
Phil. d. Griechen, 55 sq. 

§ Hegel, 2. c. 321; Wendt zu 
Tenneman, i. 277 sq.; K. F. Her- 
mann, Gesch. u. Syst. d. Plat. i. 
150 ; Karsten, p. 54, 517 ; Krische, 
Forschungen, i. 116 ; Steinhart, Z. c. 
p- 105; cf. 92; Schwegler, Gesch. 
d. Phil. p. 15; Haym. Allg. Ene. 
3te. Sect. xxiv. 36 sq.; Sigwart, 
Gesch. d. Phil. i. 75; Ueberweg, 
Grund. i. § 22. 
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most obvious course to consult the statements of the 
ancients as to the teachers of Empedocles. But they 
afford us no certain foothold. Alcidamas is said to 
have described him as a disciple of Parmenides, who 
afterwards separated himself from his master to follow 
Anaxagoras and Pythagoras.! The last assertion sounds 
so strange that we can hardly believe it was ever made 
by the celebrated disciple of Gorgias. Either some later 
namesake of his must have said so, or his real words 
must have been misunderstood by the superficial com- 

iler from whom we have received them.? Supposing, 
however, that Alcidamas did make the assertion, it 
would cnly prove that he inferred a personal relation 
between these philosophers from the similarity of their 
doctrines, without himself having any knowledge of the 
matter. Timzus likewise says that Empedocles was a 
disciple of Pythagoras. He adds that this philosopher 
was excluded from the Pythagorean school for stealing 
speeches (AoyoxAo7reia); and the same is said by Nean- 
thes, whose testimony does not strengthen the cre- 
dibility of the story. On the other hand, we must 


1 Diog. vili. 56: ’"AAkidduas & 
éy TS Ovoiks Hyot Kara rovs ad’tovs 
xpovovs Zhvwva Kal “Eumedoxréa 
akovoa Tlapwevidov, 10 torepov 
amoxwpjoat Kal Toy pev Zhvwva 
Kat’ idiav pidocod7jca, Toy & ’Ava- 
Eayépov Siakotoa Kal Tu@aydpou" 
Kal TOU wey Thy GeuvdTynTa (nAaoa 
Tov Te Bivvy Kal TOU oXNpmaros, TOU 
de THy muowdroyiay. 

2 So Karsten suggests (p. 49), 
and to me also it seems the most 
probable. Whether Alcidamus, as 
Karsten conjectures, may have 
spoken only of certain Pythago- 


reans, whose disciple Empedocles 
became; or merely of an affinity 
with the doctrine of Pythagoras and 
Anaxagoras, without any personal 
discipleship. In the one case, the 
expression of dug) Mvéayépov, in 
the other a&xoAovSeiv, or some simi- 
lar word, may have given rise to 
the misunderstanding. 

3 Diog. viii. 54. Later writers, 
such as Tzetzes and Hippolytus, I 
pass over. Cf. Sturz, p. 14, and 
Karsten, p. 50. 

4 Ap. Diog. viii. 56. 
Vol. 1. 315, x. 


Vide 
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remember that these statements are based on unhistorical 
presuppositions as to the esoteric school of the Pytha- 
goreans. Others prefer to consider Empedocles as an 
indirect follower of Pythagoras ;! their assertions, how- 
ever, are so contradictory, many of them so manifestly 
false, and all so meagrely attested, that we cannot rely 
upon them. Lastly, Empedocles is by many writers 
generally described as a Pythagorean,? without any 
further particulars about his doctrines or his relation to 
the Pythagorean school; but whether this description is 
founded on some definite historical tradition, or only on 
conjecture, we cannot tell. He is also said to have been 
personally connected with the Eleatic school, and this 
would seem more probable; for though it may have 
been impossible for him to have known Xenophanes, 
whose disciple Hermippus calls him,’ yet there is no 
historical probability against the theory that he may 
have had personal intercourse with Parmenides.* Dio- 


1 In a letter to Pythagoras’s 
son Telauges, the authenticity of 
which is suspected by Neanthes, 
and on which Diog. viii. 53, 74, 
also seems to throw doubt, Em- 
pedocles was described as a dis- 
ciple of Hippasus and Brontinus 
(Diog. vili. 55). From this letter, 
no doubt, comes the verse with 
the address to Telauges, which is 
quoted in Diog. viii. 48, after Hip- 
pobotus; and it may also have 
given occasion to the idea (twes 
ap. Diog. l. c.; Eus. Prep. x. 14, 
9, and, after him, Theodoretus, 
Cur. Gr. Aff. ii. 23, p. 24; Suid. 
’EumedoxaAys) that Telauges him- 
self (or, as Tzetz. Chil. iii. 902, 
says, Pythagoras and Telauges) 
had instructed him. Suidas (Ap- 


xvas) even mentions Archytas as 
the teacher of Empedocles. 

* Examples are given by Sturz, 
13 sq.; Karsten, p. 53. Cf. also 
the following note, and Philop. 
Te An. ©, i. (where ’EumedoxaAjjs is 
to be substituted for Tivaios), cbid. 
D, 16. 

3 Diog. vill. 56: “Epuimnos & 
ov Tlopuevidov, Zevomdvous S€ yeryo- 
vévat (nAwthv, @ Kal ouvdiarpibat 
Ti emotollay’ totepoy 5€ Tots Tv- 
Oayopikois evtuxeiv. Cf. in Diog. 
ix. 20, the.supposed reply of Xeno- 
phanes to Empedoeles. 

4 Simpl. Phys. 6 b: Tlapwevidou 
TAnoiactys Kal Cnrwryns Kal Et 
MaAAov TIvOaryopeiwy. Olympiodo- 
rus, in Gorg. Proem. end (Jahn’s 
Jahrb. Supplementb, xiv. 112); 
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genes does not distinctly say’ whether Theophrastus 
represents him as a personal disciple of Parmenides, or 
only asserts that he was acquainted with Parmenidés’s 
work. We must, therefore, consider it as an unsettled 
point whether Empedocles was actually instructed by 
Parmenides, or merely used his poems. He has also 
been called a disciple of Anaxagoras,” but this is highly 
improbable on historical and chronological grounds ;3 — 
Karsten’s attempt to prove the external possibility of 
their relation by conjectures, which in themselves are 
most hazardous, must therefore be considered a failure.* 
It is still more unwarrantable to ascribe to him journeys 
in the East,’ which were unknown even to Diogenes: 
the sole foundation for this statement lies doubtless in 
Empedocles’s reputation for magic, as clearly appears ~ 


from our authorities themselves.® 


Suidas, "EuwedoxAjs, and Porphr. 
ibid. Porphyry no doubt, however, 
confuses him with Zeno when he 
says he was beloved by Parmenides. 
Alecidamas, vide sup. p. 188, 3. 

1 Diog. 55: 6 d5€ Ocdppacros 
Tlapyevidov gyot MA@thy aitby 
yeveoOa Kat wtunThy é€v Tots mown- 
pact Kal yap éxeivov ev Exect Toy 
mept pvcews Adyov efeveyxeiv. 

2 Vide sup. p. 188, 3. 

8 This will be shown in the 
section on Anaxagoras. 

4 Karsten (p. 49) supposes 
that Empedocles may have come 
to Athens contemporaneously with 
Parmenides, about Ol. 81, and 
may here have heard Anaxagoras. 
But all that we are told of his first 
journey to Greece points to a time 
when Empedocles was already at 
the highest point of his fame, and 
had doubtless long ago attained 


Thus, while part of 


his philosophic standpoint. Cf. 
Diog. viii. 66, 53,63. Athen. I. 3, 
e. xiv. 620 d. Suidas, *Axpwyr. 

> Pliny, H. Nat.xxx.1,9, speaks 
indeed of distant journeys which 
had been undertaken by Empedo- 
cles, as by Pythagoras, Democritus 
and Plato, to learn magic. He can 
only, however, be thinking of travels 
in the East (which seem to be as- 
eribed to him also by Philostr. /. 
Apoll. i. 2, p. 8) when he classes 
him among those who had had in- 
tercourse with the Magi. 

6 This alone would make it 
very improbable that the system 
of Empedocles should have stood 
in such a relation to the Egyptian 
thevlogy as Gladisch (Empedocl. uw. 
d. Aeg. and other works of his 
mentioned, Vol. I. p. 35, 1) sup- 
poses. For such accurate know- 
ledge and complete appropriation 
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what we know respecting the teachers of Empedocles 
is manifestly legendary, we have no security that the 


of Egyptian ideas would be incon- 
ceivable, unless Empedocles had 
long resided in Egypt. That no 
tradition of such a_ residence 
should have been preserved, either 
by Diogenes, who relates so much 
concerning him from Alexandrian 
sources, and who has carefully 
collected all information respecting 
his teachers, nor by any other 
writer, seems the more incredible 
if we consider how zealously the 
Greeks, after the time of Herodo- 
tus, sought out and propagated 
everything, even the most fabulous 
statements, tending to connect 
their wise men with. the East, and 
especially with Egypt. The in- 
ternal affinity, therefure, between 
the system of Empedocles and the 
Egyptian doctrines must be very 
clearly manifested to justify the 
conjecture of any historical con- 
nection. Of this Gladisch, in 
spite of all the labour and acute- 
ness he has devoted to the subject, 
has failed to convince me. If we 
put aside the doctrine of Metem- 
psychosis and tie asceticism bound 
up in it, which were naturalised 
in Greece long before the time of 
Empedocles, and which he brings 
forward in an essentially different 
form from the Egyptian; if we 
further put aside all that is as- 
eribed to the Egyptians solely on 
the authority of the Hermetic 
writings and other untrustworthy 
sources, or that is in itself too 
little characteristic to allow of our 
deducing any inference from it, 
there still remain, among the pa- 
rallels drawn by Gladisch, three im- 
portant points of comparison, viz., 
the Empedoclean doctrines of the 


Sphairos, the Elements, and Love 
and Hate. As to the Sphairos, it 
has already been shown (p. 179 
sq.) that it is not the primitive 
essence out of which all things 
are developed, but something de- 
rived and compounded of the ori- 
ginal essences; if, therefore, it is 
true (in regard to the ancient 
Egyptian and pre-Alexandrian phi- 
losophy, this must be greatly 
qualified) that the Egyptians re- 
garded the Supreme Deity as one 
with the world, and the world as 
the body of the Deity; even if it 
can be proved that they held the 
development of the world from 
the Deity, the affinity of their 
system with that of Empedocles 
would not be established, because 
these theories are absent in the 
latter. As to the four elements 
not only is it evident that Em- 
pedocles’s conception of the ele- 
ments is derived from the physics 
of Parmenides; but the doctrine 
of these four primitive substances 
(which would not of itself be de- 
cisive) Gladisch has only been 
able to find in Manetho and later 
accounts for the most part taken 
from him ; in the Egyptian expo- 
sitions, as Lepsius has proved 
(Ue ber die Gétter d, vier Elemente 
bei d. Aegyptern, Abh. d. Berl. 
Akademie, 1856. Hist. Phil. Kl. 
p- 181 sqq.), and Brugsch (ap. 
Gladisch, Hmp. u. d. Aeg. 144) has 
confirmed, the four pairs of ele- 
mental gods are not found prior 
to the Ptolemies, and for the first 
time in the reign of Ptolemy IV. 
(222-204 8.c.). The four elements 
consequently must have come, not 
from the Egyptians to the Greeks, 
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more probable statement really comes from historical 
tradition. We therefore get from this source no in- 
formation respecting his relations to his predecessors, 
which the study of his doctrine could not more satis- 
factorily and certainly afford. 

We can distinguish in this doctrine constituent 
elements of three kinds, connected respectively with the 
Pythagorean, Eleatic, and Heracleitean points of view. 
These different elements, however, have not an equal 
importance in regard to the philosophic system of 
Empedocles. The influence of Pythagoreanism appears 
decidedly only in the mythical part of his doctrine, in 
the statements concerning Transmigration and the 
dzmons, and in the practical prescripts connected there- 
with ; in his physics it is either not felt at all, or only 
in reference to particular and secondary points. In 
regard to these doctrines there can scarcely be a doubt 
that Empedocles primarily derived them from the 
Pythagoreans ; though the Pythagoreans may have 
originally adopted them from the Orphic mysteries, and 
Empedocles, in his ordinances respecting the slaying of 
animals and the eating of flesh, may have given them a 
more strict application than the early Pythagoreans. 


but from the Greeks to the Egyp- 


trine is clearly evident. If, lastly, 
tians. Manetho himself has un- 


Isis and Typhon are the prototypes 


mistakeably borrowed them from 
the Greeks; as he everywhere, 
with the same freedom as the 
later writers, introduces Greek 
conceptions into the Egyptian 
philosophy. Even in what is 
quoted, Eus. Pr. Ev. III. 2, 8, and 
Diog. Proem. 10, from him and his 
contemporary Hecatzus concern- 
ing the elements, the Stoical doc- 


of piAia and veikos, the parallel is 
so far-fetched, and the import of 
these Egyptian divinities is so 
different from that of the two 
natural forces of Empedocles, that 
we might as reasonably derive 
them from many other mythologi- 
cal forms, and from some (e.g. 
Ormuzd and Ahriman) far more 
reasonably. 
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It is likewise probable that, in his personal bearing, he 
may have kept in view the example of Pythagoras. He 
may also have adopted here and there certain religious 
notions from the Pythagoreans, but we have now no 
means of proving this, for it is very uncertain whether 
or not the prohibition of beans emanated from the early 
Pythagoreans.! Whatever he may have borrowed from 
them on this side of his doctrine, it would be rash to 
infer that he was in all respects a Pythagorean, or 
belonged to the Pythagorean Society. His political 
character would of itself refute such an inference. As 
a Pythagorean, he must have been an adherent of the 
ancient Doric aristocracy, whereas he occupies a position 
diametrically opposite, at the head of the Agrigentine 
democracy. Thus, in spite of the Pythagorean tendency 
of his theology, in his politics he differs entirely from 
the Pythagoreans, and so it may have been in regard to 
his philosophy. The religious doctrines and prescripts 
which he took from the Pythagoreans are not only, as 
we have already seen, devoid of any internal connection 
with his physical theories, but are actually opposed to 
them. To place him, on the strength of those doctrines, 
among the Pythagorean philosophers, would be as great 
a mistake as to place Descartes, because of his Catho- 
licism, among the Scholastics. In his philosophy itself, 
in his physics, Pythagoreanism is little apparent. 
There is no trace of the fundamental conception of the 
system—viz., that numbers are the essence of things; 
the arithmetical construction of figures and of bodies, 


1 Cf, Vol. I. 345, 5. It has that this is ho eee 
already been observed, p. 175, 3, to Empedocles. 
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and the geometrical derivation of the elements lie quite 
out of his path; the Pythagorean number-symbolism 
is wholly unknown to him, in spite of his usual pre- 
dilection for figurative and symbolical expression. In 
particular cases he does indeed attempt to determine 
according to numbers the proportion in which the ele- 
ments are mixed; but this is something quite different 
from the procedure of the Pythagoreans, who directly 
declared things to be numbers. In regard to his doc- 
trine of the elements also, we have already seen! that 
it is improbable that it should have ‘been influenced to 
any considerable extent by Pythagoreanism. Moreover, 
the more precise conception of an element, according 
to which it is a particular substance, unchangeable in 
its qualitative determinateness, was entirely unknown 
to the Pythagoreans, and was first introduced by Em- 
pedocles. Before him it could not have existed, because 
it is wholly based upon the enquiries of Parmenides 
concerning Becoming. The influence of the Pythagorean 
number-theory upon the Empedoclean system, if there 
were any such influence at all, cannot be considered 
very important. Similarly we are superficially reminded 
of the Pythagorean musical theory which was so closely 

connected with their theory of numbers, by the name 
of Harmony, which Empedocles ascribes, among other 
names, to Love ; but in no place where he speaks of the 
operation of this Harmony do we find it compared with 
the concord of tones: nowhere is there a trace of any 
knowledge of the harmonical system, or a mention of 
the harmonic fundamental proportions, so familiar to 
| 1 Vide supra, p. 125; ef. Vol. I. p. 436 sq. 
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the Pythagoreans: and since Empedocles expressly 
maintains that none of his predecessors were acquainted 
with Love as a universal force of nature,' it seems very 
doubtful whether he calls Love Harmony in the sense 
in which the Pythagoreans said all is Harmony, and 
whether like them he used the expression in a musical, 
and not rather in an ethical sense. Again, the Pytha- 
goreans brought their astronomical system into connec- 
tion with their arithmetical and musical theory, and 
this is also alien to Empedocles. He knows nothing of 
the central fire and of the movement of the earth, of 
the harmony of the spheres, of the distinction of Uranus, 
Kosmos, and Olympus,’ of the Unlimited outside the 
universe, and of empty space within it. The only thing 
that he has here borrowed from the Pythagoreans is the 
opinion that the sun and moon are bodies like glass, 
and that even the sun reflects fire not his own. He is 
said to have considered the north as the right side; but 
that is of no importance, since the theory did not exclu- 
sively belong to the Pythagoreans. These few analogies 
are all that can be traced between the Empedoclean and 
Pythagorean physics; and they do not prove that the 
former were influenced by the latter to any considerable 
extent. Although Empedocles may have borrowed the 
dogma of Transmigration and the propositions connected 


1 Vide supra, p. 170, 1. 

2 The only statement which 
might contain a reminiscence of 
this, viz., that the sphere beneath 
the moon was considered by Em- 
pedocles as the theatre of evil, is 
uncertain (vide supra, p. 157, 2), 
and would, even if proved, show a 
very distant similarity; for the 


opposition of the earthly and ° 
heavenly, the boundary of which 
is the moon—the lowest heavenly 
body—is patent to ordinary obser- 
vation; the definite discrimination 
of the three regions is wanting in 
Empedocles, v. 150 (187, 241 M) 
sq.; he uses ovpayds and dAvmmos 


synonymously, 
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with it mainly from the Pythagoreans, his scientific 
theory of the world was formed, in all its chief -points, 
independently of them: a few statements of minor im- 
_ portance constituted his whole debt to Pythagoreanism. 
The philosophy of Empedocles owes far more to the 
Eleatics, and particularly to Parmenides. From Par- 
menides it derives its first principle, which determined 
its whole subsequent development: viz., the denial of 
Becoming and Decay. Empedocles removes all doubts 
as to the origin of this principle by proving it with 
the same arguments, and in part even with the same 
words, as his predecessor.! Parmenides disputes the 
‘truth of the sensuous perception on the ground that it 
shows us a non-Being in origination and decay; Empe- 
docles does the same, and the expressions he uses are the 
same as those of Parmenides.” Parmenides concludes 
that because all is Being, therefore all is One, and the 
plurality of things is merely a delusion of the senses. 
Empedocles cannot admit this in reference to the 
present state of the world, yet he cannot altogether 
avoid the conclusion of Parmenides. He therefore 
adopts another expedient: he regards the two worlds of 
the Parmenidean poem, the world of truth and that of 
opinien, as two different states of the world, attributes 
full reality to both, but limits their duration to definite 
periods. In the description of the two worlds also he 
follows the precedent of Parmenides. The Sphairos is 
Cf. with v. 46 sqq. 90,92 sq. the &€o0s woAdreipoy of Parm. vy. 54 
of Empedocles (supra, p. 122,1,2); (Vol. I. p. 585). 
Parm. v. 47, 62-64, 67, 69 sq. 76 * Cf. Emp. v. 45 sqq. 19 sqq. 


(Vol. I. p.585); and withthe véuy 81 (p. 122,1); Parm. v. 46 sqq., 
of Empedocles, v. 44 (p. 124, 1), 53 sqq. (Vol. I. p. 585). 
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spherical, homogeneous and unmoved, like the Being of 
Parmenides ;' the present world, like Parmenides’ world 
of delusive opinion, is compounded of opposite elements. 
The fourfold number of these elements Empedocles 
ultimately derived from the duality of Parmenides; ? 
and things arise from them because Love (corresponding 
with Eros and the world-ruling goddess # of Parmenides) 


combines what is different in kind. 


In his cosmology 


Empedocles approximates to his predecessor, both in 
his conception of the shape of the universe, and in the 


statement that there is no empty space.* 


For the rest, 


it is rather in his organic physics that he adopts the 


opinions of Parmenides. 


What Empedocles says of the’ 


genesis of man from terrestrial slime, of the origin of 
the sexes, of the influence of heat and cold on deter- 
mining sex, in spite of many additions and divergences, 
is most closely related to him.’ The most striking point 
of similarity, however, between the two philosophers is 


1 To convince ourselves of the 
similarity of the two descriptions, 
even in expression, we have only 
to compare Emp. v. 134 sqq., espe- 
cially v. 138 (supra, p. 148, 3), with 
Parm. v. 102 sqq. (Vol. I. p. 587, 2). 
We need not attach much weight 
to the fact that Aristotle called 
the Sphairos the One (supra, p. 149, 
2), for this designation certainly 
does not originate with Empedo- 
cles; nor to the divinity (p. 707, 
1, 4) ascribed to it; for the 
Sphairos of Empedocles was not 
in any case named God in the 
absolute sense in which the One 
universe was thus named by 
Xenophanes. 

2 Supra, p. 128, 2. 


3 Who like the g:Afa in the 
formation of the world has her 
seat in the centre of the whole, 
and is also called—at any rate by 
Plutarch—Aphrodite (supra, Vol. 
I. p. 596, 1; 600). 

* Vide supra, p. 135, 3, Vol. I. 
586, 1. Concerning the moon, ef. 
Parm. v. 144, with Emped. y. 154 
(190 K, 245 M). Apelt, Parm. et 
Emp. Doctrina de Mundi Structura 
(Jena, 1857), p. 109 sqq., finds 
much harmony between the astro- 
nomical systems of Parmenides and 
Empedocles. To me this is not 
so apparent. 

5 Vide p. 160 sqq.; cf. Vol. I. 
p- 601 sq. 
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their theory of the intellectual faculty, which they both 
derive from the mixture of corporeal constituents: each 
element, according to this theory, perceives which is 
akin to it.! Here Empedocles, irrespectively of his 
different definition of the elements, is only to be dis- 
tinguished from the Eleatic philosopher by his more 
precise development of their common presuppositions. 

There is a reminiscence of Xenophanes in his com- 
plaints of the limitations of human knowledge,? and 
especially in the verses in which Empedocles attempts 
a purification of the anthropomorphic notion of God.? 
But even this purer idea of God stands in no scientific 
connection with his philosophic theories. 

But, however undeniable and important the influ- 
ence of the Eleatics upon Empedocles may have been, 
I cannot agree with Ritter in classing him altogether 
among the Eleatics. Ritter thinks that Empedocles 
places physics in the same relation to true knowledge as 
Parmenides did, and that he too is inclined to consider 
much of our supposed knowledge as delusion of the 
senses, nay, even to treat the whole doctrine of nature in 
that light. If, notwithstanding he applied himself chiefly 
to this subject, and spoke of the One Being in a merely 
mythical manner in his description of the Sphairos— 
the reason of this may lie partly in the negative cha- 
racter of the Eleatic metaphysics, and partly in his 
conviction, that divine truth is unspeakable and unat- 
tainable for human intelligence.‘ Empedocles himself, 


1 Vide Vol. I. 602; sup. p. 164. * In Wolf’s Analekten, ii. 423 
* Supra, p.170,1; cf. Vol.I. p. sqq.; 458 sqq.; Gesch. d. Phil. i.; 
575, 2. 514 sqq.; 541 sqq. 
3 Supra, p. 181, 1. 
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however, so far from betraying by a single word that his — 
purpose in his physics is to report uncertain opinions, | 


expressly repudiates such a view. He distinguishes 
indeed the sensible from the rational perception ; but 


other physicists do this, for example, Heracleitus, 


Democritus and Anaxagoras; he contrasts the perfect 
divine wisdom with imperfect human wisdom, but 
herein Xenophanes and Heracleitus preceded kim, 
although they did not therefore deny the truth of 
divided and changing Being, nor did they, on the other 
hand, limit their investigations to the illusive phe- 
nomenon.' The physics of Empedoeles could only be 
regarded from the same point of view as those of Par- 
menides if he had explicitly declared that in them he 
intended to set forth only the erroneous opinions of 
mankind. [ar from doing so, he assures us (with an 
unmistakeable reference to this interpretation of Par- 
menides) that his representation is not to contain de- 
ceiving words.” We have no right then to doubt that 





his physical doctrines are seriously meant, and we can — 


only regard what he says of the original plurality of 
matter and of moving forces, of the alternation of cos- 
mical periods, of the Becoming and passing away of 
individuals—as his own conviction.’ It would be against 
all internal probability and all historical analogy that a 


1 Vide supra, Vol. I. 575; Vol. 
IT. 91. 
86 (116, 87. M): ov 
&%xove Adyav oTdAov ovK ararnAdy, 
ef. Parm. v. 111: ddéas & and Todd 
Bpotelas udviave, Kiopor eu@y eréwy 
aratnAdy akotwv. Vide supra, 
Vol. I. 605, 3. Empedocles asserts 
this in immediate reference to the 


doctrine of Love, but as that doe- 
trine is intimately connected with 
his other physical theories, and 
especially with the doctrine of 
Hate and of the elements, the 
words must apply to his Physics 
generally. 
* Cf. p. 147, i 
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philosopher should have applied his whole activity not 
only to expound opinions that he held to be false from 
their foundation, side by side with the true view, and 
in contrast with it; but actually to develope these 
opinions in complete detail, in his own name and with- 
out an allusion to the right standpoint. The physical 
doctrines of Empedocles are, however, far removed from 
the Eleatic doctrine of Being. Parmenides recognises 
only One Being, without movement, change or division: 
Empedocles has six original essences which do not 
indeed change qualitatively, but are divided and moved 
in space, enter into the most various proportions of ad- 
mixture, combine and separate in endless alternation, 
become united in individuals, and again issue from 
them; form a moved and divided world, and again 
cancel it. To reduce this Empedoclean theory of 
the universe to the Parmenidean theory, by asserting 
that the principle of separation and movement in the 
former is something unreal and existing only in imagi- 
nation, is an unwarrantable attempt, as we have 
previously seen.'! The truth probably is that Empedo-- 
cles really borrowed a good deal from the Eleatics, and 
that in his principles as well in the development of his 
system he was especially influenced by Parmenides; 
but that the main tendency of his thought nevertheless 
pursues another direction. Whatever else he may con- 
cede to Parmenides, he disagrees with him on the chief 
point: the reality of motion and of divided Being is 
as decidedly presupposed by him as it is denied by 
Parmenides. Parmenides cancels the whole multiplicity 
P1425 1; 
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of phenomena in the thought of the One substance ; 
Empedocles seeks to show how this multiplicity was de- 
veloped from the original unity: all his efforts are 
directed to the explanation of that which Parmenides 
had declared to be unthinkable, viz., multiplicity and 
change. These two, in the theories of all the early 
philosophers, are connected in the closest manner; 
and as the Eleatics were compelled by their doctrine of 
the unity of all Being to deny Becoming and motion, 
so, on the opposite side, both were simultaneously main- 
tained; whether, as in the case of Heracleitus, the 
multiplicity of things was supposed to be developed by 
the eternal movement of the primitive essence, or, on 
the other hand, Becoming and change were supposed to 
be conditioned by the multiplicity of the original sub- 
stances and forces. The system of Empedocles is only 
comprehensible as a design to save the reality of phe- 
nomena which Parmenides had called in question. He 
knows not how to contradict the assertion that no 
absolute Becoming and Decay are possible; at the same 
time he cannot resolve to renounce the plurality of 
things, the genesis, mutation, and destruction of in- 
dividuals. He, therefore, adopts the expedient of re- 
ducing all these phenomena to the combination and 
separation of qualitatively unchangeable substances, of 
which, however, several must be of an opposite nature 
if the multiplicity of things is in this way to be ex- 
plained. But if the primitive elements were in them- 
selves unchangeable, they would not strive to quit the 
condition in which they are originally found; the cause 
of their movement cannot therefore lie in themselves, 
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but in the motive forces which must, as particular sub- 
stances, be discriminated from them: and as all change 
and motion, according to Empedocles, consists in the 
combination and separation of matter, and as, on the 
other hand, according to the general principles respect- 
ing the impossibility of Becoming, it might seem inad- 
missible to suppose that the combining force was also 
at another time the separating force, and vice versa,! it 
is necessary to admit, so Empedocles believes, two motive 
forces of contrary nature and influence, Love and Hate. 
In the operation of the primitive forces and primitive 
substances, Unity and Multiplicity, Rest and Motion 
are apportioned to different conditions of the universe: 
the complete union and complete separation of sub- 
stances are the two poles between which the life of the 
- world circulates ; at these poles its motion ceases, under 
the exclusive dominion of Love or Hate; between them 
lie conditions of partial union and partial separation, of 
individual existence and of change, of origination and 
decay. Although the unity of things is here recog- 
nised as the higher and happier state, it is at the same 
time acknowledged that opposition and division are 
equally original with unity, and that in the world as it 
is, Hate and Love, Plurality and Unity, Motion and Rest, 
counterbalance one another; indeed, the present uni- 
verse in comparison with the Sphairos is considered as 
pre-eminently the world of oppositions and of change, 
the earth as the theatre of conflict and of suffering, 
and terrestrial life as the period of a restless motion, 
of a miserable wandering for fallen spirits. The Unity 
1 Supra, p. 1388, 
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of all Being, which the Eleatics maintained as present 
and actual, lies for Empedocles in the past; and, how- 
ever much he may long for that Unity, our world in 
his opinion is wholly subject to the change and division 
which Parmenides had declared to be a mere delusion 
of the senses. 

In all these traits we recognise a mode of thought 
which, in proportion as it diverges from that of Parme- 
nides, approximates to that of Heracleitus; and the 
affinity is really so great that we are compelled to sup- 
pose that the doctrine of Heracleitus had a decided 
influence on Empedocles and his system. The whole 
tendency of the Empedoclean physics reminds us of 
the Ephesian philosopher. As he sees in the universe 
everywhere opposition and change, so Empedocles, 
however earnestly he deplores it, finds on all sides in 
the present world strife and alternation, and his whole 
system aims at the explanation of this phenomenon. 
The unmoved Unity of all Being is indeed the presup- 
position from which he starts, and the ideal which is 
before him in the distance, but the essential interest of 
his enquiry is bestowed upon the moved and divided 
world, and its leading thought hes in the attempt to. 
gain a view of existence which shall render comprehen- 
sible the multiplicity and change of phenomena. In 
resorting for this purpose to his four elements, and the 
two motive forces, he is guided on the one hand indeed 
by the enquiries of Parmenides, but on two points the 
influence of Heracleitus is clearly to be traced: the four 
elements are an extension of the Heracleitean three ;! 


1 Cf, p. 126 sq. Empedocles resembles Heracleitus in his very 
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and the two moving forces correspond still more exactly 
with the two principles in which Heracleitus recognises 
the essential moments of Becoming, and which, as 
Empedocles did subsequently, he designated as Strife 
and Harmony. Both philosophers see in the separation 
of the combined, and the combination of the separated, 
the two poles of natural life; both suppose opposition 
and separation to be the primal conditions. Empedocles, 
indeed, detests strife which Heracleitus had extolled as 
the father of all things; but the genesis of mdividual 
existences he can only derive from the entrance of Strife 
into the Sphairos, and he does so, for the same reason 
essentially,as Heracleitus. It would be impossible that 
specific and separate phenomena should emanate from 
Heracleitus’s one primitive matter, if this did not 
change into opposite elements; and it would be equally 
impossible that they should emanate from the four ele- 
ments of Empedocles, if these elements remained ina con- 
dition of complete admixture. Empedocles differs from 
his predecessor, as Plato correctly observes,' only herein 
that he separates the moments, which Heracleitus had 
conceived as contemporaneous, into two distinct trans- 
actions ; and, in connection with this, derives from two 
motive forces what Heracleitus had regarded merely as 
the two sides of one and the same influence, inherent 
in the living primitive matter. The theories of Herac- 
leitus on the alternate formation and destruction of the 
world, are also modified by Empedocles, for he supposes 
the flux of Becoming which, according to Heracleitus, 


words; for he calls the az@pias Zebs  p. 125, 2; 46, 1. 
of Heracleitus Zebs apyjs. Supra, 1 Vide supra, p. 83,2; p. 188, 3, 
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never stands still, to be interrupted by periods of rest ;! 
but this doctrine he probably owes, notwithstanding, to 
the Ephesian philosopher. The relative ages of the two 
men favour the supposition that Empedocles was ac- . 
quainted with Heracleitus’s work; even before the date 
of Empedocles, his compatriot Epicharmus had alluded 
to the Heracleitean doctrines ;? we have, therefore, the 
less reason to doubt that there existed between the views 
of the two philosophers, not only an internal affinity, but 
an external connection: that he reached all those impor- 
tant doctrines in which he agrees with Heracleitus,* not 
through Parmenides merely, but probably borrowed that 
side of his system actually from his Ephesian predecessor. 
Whether he was acquainted with the earlier Ionians, and 
if so, to what extent, cannot be ascertained. 

The result, then, of our discussion is as follows: the 
philosophic system of Empedocles, in its general ten- 
dency, is an attempt to explain the plurality and muta- 
bility of things from the original constitution of Being ; 
all the fundamental ideas of this system arose from a 
combination of Parmenidean and Heracleitean theories, 
but in this combination the Eleatic element is subordi- 
nate to the Heracleitean, and the essential interest of 
the system is concerned, not with the metaphysical 
enquiry into the concept of Being, but with the phy- 
sical investigation of natural phenomena and _ their 
causes. The leading point of view is to be found in 
the proposition that the fundamental constituents of 
things are as little capable of qualitative change as of 


1 Vide supra, 145 sqq. $ As Gladisch thinks, Hmped. 
2 Vide supra, Vol. I. 530, 532,3. und die Aeg. 19 sq. 
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generation and decay; but that, on the contrary, they 
may be combined and separated in the most various 
ways, and that, in consequence of this, that which 
is compounded from the primitive elements arises and 
decays, and changes its form and its constituents. 
From this point of view, Empedocles has attempted a 
logical explanation of natural phenomena as a whole, 
having defined his primitive substances and set beside 
them the moving cause in the double form of a com- 
bining and a separating force; all else is derived from 
the working of these forces upon the primitive sub- 
stances—from the mixture and separation of the ele- 
ments; and Empedocles, like Diogenes and Democritus 
after him, aimed at reaching the particular of phe- 
nomena, without losing sight of his universal princi- 
ples. If, therefore, we understand by Eclecticism a 
method by which heterogeneous elements are combined 
without fixed scientific points of view, according to 
subjective temper and inclination, Empedocles in regard 
to the essentia! content of his physical doctrine cannot 
be considered as an Eclectic, and we must be careful 
not to underrate his scientific merit. While he used 
the definitions of Parmenides concerning Being for the 
explanation of Becoming, he struck out a path on 
which physics has ever since followed him ; he not only 
fixed the number of the elements at four, which for so 
long almost passed for an axiom, but introduced the 
very conception of the elements into natural science, 
and thus became with Leucippus the founder ef the 
mechanical explanation of nature. Lastly, from the 
standpoint of bis own presuppositions, he made an 
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attempt which, considering the then state of knowledge, 
was most praiseworthy, to explain the actual in the 
individual; for us it is specially interesting to observe 
the manner in which he, the earliest precursor of Darwin, 
tries to make comprehensible the origin of organisms 
framed teleologically, and capable of life.’ His system, 
however, even irrespectively of such failings as it shares 
with its whole epoch, is not without lacune. The 
theory of unchangeable primitive elements is indeed 
established scientifically, but their fourfold number is 
not further accounted for. The moving forces ap- 
proach the substances from without, and no sufficient 
reason is given why they are not inherent in them, and 
why one and the same force should not be at work, 
combining and separating; for the qualitative un- 
changeableness of substances did not exclude a natural 
striving after change of place, to which even Empe- 
docles represents them as subject; and he himself can- — 
not stringently carry out the distinction between the 
combining and dividing force.” Accordingly, the opera- 
tion of these forces, as Aristotle remarked,’ appears 
to be more or less fortuitous; and it is not explained 
why their simultaneous operation in the present world 
should be preceded and followed by conditions in which 
they separately produce, in the one case a complete 
mixture, in the other a complete division of the elements. 
Lastly, in his doctrine of transmigration and pre-exist- 
ence, and the prohibition of animal food founded upon 


1 Cf. p. 160. 4 Cf. the judgment of Plato 
2 Vide p. 138. quoted p. 38, 2. 
3 Vide p. 144, 1. 
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_ the latter, Empedocles has combined with his physical 
system elements which not only have no scientific con- 
nection with that system, but absolutely contradict it. 
However great, therefore, may be his importance in 
the history of Greek physics, in regard to science his 
philosophy has unmistakeable defects, and even in the’ 
ground-work of his system, the mechanical explanation 
of nature, which is its purpose, is confused by mythical 
forms and the unaccountable workings of Love and Hate. 
This mechanical explanation of nature, based upon 
the same general presuppositions, is carried out more 
strictly and logically in the Atomistic philosophy. 


B. THE ATOMISTS. 
1. Physical bases of their system. Atoms and the void. 


Tue founder of the Atomistic philosophy is Leucippus.! 





1 The personal history of Leu- 
cippus is almost unknown to us. 
As to his date, we can’ only say 
that he must have been older 
than his disciple Democritus, and 
younger than Parmenides, whom 
he himself follows ; he must there- 
fore have been a contemporary 
of Anaxagoras and Empedocles: 
other conjectures will be con- 
sidered later on. His home is 
sometimes stated to have been 
sometimes in Abdera, sometimes in 
Miletus, sometimes in Elea (Diog. 
ix. 30, where for M*fAws read 
MiAjowos, Simpl. Phys. 7 a, Clem. 
Protr. 43 D; Galen. H. Ph. ce. 2, 
p. 229; Epiph. Exp. Fid. 1087 
D); but it is a question whether 
any one of these statements is 


founded upon historical tradition. 
Simpl. /. c., doubtless after Theo- 
phrastus, names Parmenides as 
the teacher of Leucippus, but most 
writers, that they may retain the 
accustomed order of succession, 
name Zeno (Diog. Prowm. 15, ix. 
30; Galen. and Suid. 7. ¢ Clem. 
Strom. i. 301 D; Hippol. Refut. 
1. 12), or Melissus (Tzetz. Chil. 
li. 980; also Epiph. J. ¢. places 
him after Zeno and Melissus, but 
describes him generally as an 
Eristic, 7. e. an Eleatic). Iambl. 
V. Pyth. 104, has Pythagoras. 
Nor are we certainly informed 
whether Leucippus committed his 
doctrines to writing, nor of what 
kind these writings were. In 
Aristotle, De Melisso, c. 6, 980 a, 
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His opinions, however, in their details, have been so 
imperfectly transmitted to us, that it is impossible in 
our exposition to separate. them from those of his 


celebrated disciple Democritus.! 


7, we find the expression, év Tots 
Acuktarou kadoumévots Adyots, Which 
seems to point to some writing of 
uncertain origin, or some exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of Leucippus 
by a third person. It is question- 
able, however, what may be in- 
ferred from this: the anthor of 
the book, De Melisso, may have 
used a secondary source, even if 
an original source existed. Stob. 
Ecl. i. 160, quotes some words 
from a treatise mep) vod; but there 
may be some confusion here (as 
Mullach, Democr 357,after Heeren 
in h, l. supposes) with Democritus. 
Theophrastus, following Diog. ix. 
46, attributes the work péyas did- 
koomos, which is found among 
Democritus’s writings, to Leucip- 
pus; his statement, however, could 
only have related originally to the 
opinions contained in this work. 
But if these statements are not 
absolutely certain, the language of 
Aristotle and of others concerning 
Leucippus proves that some work 
of this philosopher was known to 
later writers. The passage quoted 
(infra, p. 215, 1) from Aristotle, 
Gen. et Corr. i. 8, shows, by the 
word nolv, that it was taken from 
a work of Leucippus. It will here- 
after be shown by many references 
that Aristotle, Theophrastus, Dio- 
genes and Hippolytus also employ 
the present tense in their quota- 
tions. Cf. likewise what is said 
(Vol. I. p. 298, 4) on the use made 
of Leucippus by Diogenes of Apol- 
lonia. But the work, and even the 
name of Leucippus, seems to have 


Yet we shall find, as 


been pretty early forgotten by most. 
writers in comparison with the 
riper and more exhaustive achieve- 
ments of his disciple. The persis- 
tence with which he is ignored by 
Epicurus, the reviver of the Atomis- 
tic philosophy, and by most of the 
Epicureans, may have contributed 
to this (see chap. iv. of this section). 

1 For the life, writings, and 
doctrine of Democritus cf. Mul- 
lach, Democriti Abderite Operum 
Fragmenta, &c., Berl.,1843 (Fragm. 
Philos. Gr. i. 330 sqq.). In ad- 
dition to other more general works, 
vide also Ritter, in Ersch. und 
Gruber’s Encykl. Art. Democ.; 
Geffers, Questiones Democritee, 
Gott. 1829; Papencordt, De Atomi- 
corum Doctrina Spec. t., Berl. 1832; 
Burchard in his valuable treatises, 
Democriti Philosophie de Sensibus 
Fraqmenta, Mind., 1830; Frag- 
mente d. Moral. d. Democritus, ibid. 
1834; Heimséth, Democriti de 
anima Doctrina, Bonn, 1835; B. 
Ten. Brinck. Anecdota Epicharmi, 
Democrati Rel. in Schneidewin’s 
Philologus, vi. 577 sqq.; Democriti 
de se ipso Testimonia, ibid. 589 
sqq.; vil. 854 sqq.; Democriti 
liber, 7. &vOpémrov pvovos, ibid. vill. 
414 sqq.; Johnson, Der Sensuwalis- 
mus d. Demokr., &c., Plauen, 1868 ; 
Lortzing, Ueh. die Ethischen Frag- 
mente Demokrit’s, Berlin, 1873; 
Lange, Geschichte d. Materialismus, 
1. 9 sqq. 

According to the almost unani- 
mous testimony of antiquity (vide 
Mullach p. 1 sq.), Democritus’s 
native city was Abdera, a colony 
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we proceed, that the main features of the system belong 


to its founder. 


of Thrace, at that time remark- 
able for its prosperity and culture, 
but which afterwards (vide Mul- 
lach, 82 sqq.) acquired a reputa- 
tion for stupidity. According to 
Diog. ix. 34, Miletus is substituted 
_ bysome writers; and the scholiast 
of Juvenal on Sat. x. 50 substi- 
tutes Megara; but neither sugges- 
tion merits any attention. His 
father is sometimes called Hegesis- 
tratus, sometimes Damasippus, 
sometimes Athenocritus (Diog. 
l. c.). For further details, cf. 
Mullach, 7. c. The year of his 
birth can only be ascertained with 
approximate certainty. He him- 
self, according to Diog. ix. 41, 
says he was forty years younger 
than Anaxagoras, and as Anaxa- 
goras was born about 500 B.c., 
those who place his birth in the 
80th Olympiad (460 sqq. Apoll. 
ap. Diog. loc. cit.) cannot be far 
wrong. This agrees with the 
assertion that Democritus (ap. 
Diog. 1. ¢.) counted 730 years from 
the conquest of Troy to the com- 
position of his mixpds didkoocyos, 
if his Trojan era (as B. Ten Brinck, 
Phil. vi. 589 sq., and Diels, Ph. 
Mus. xxxi. 30, suppose) dates from 
1150 (Miller, Fr. Hist. ii. 24; 
1154-1144), but this is not quite 
certain. When Thrasyllus, ap. 
Diog. 41, places his birth in Ol. 
77, 3 and says that he was a year 
older than Socrates, and Eusebius 
accordingly in his chronicle as- 
signs Ol. 86 as the period of his 
flourishing, they were perhaps in- 
fluenced, as Diels conjectures, by 
this Trojan era, which is clearly in- 
applicable here, and differs by ten 
years from the usual one given by 
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‘Eratosthenes. Eusebius, it is true, 


places the acme of Democritus in 
Ol. 69 and again in OL. 69, 3, and, 
in seeming agreement with this, 
asserts that the philosopher died 
in Ol. 94, 4 (or 94, 2), in his 100th 
year; Diodorus xiv. 11 says that 
he died at the age of 90, in Ol. 94, 
1 (401-3 B.c.); Cyril ¢. Julian.i. 13 
A, states in one breath that he was 
born in the 70th and in the 86th 
Olympiad; the Passah Chronigle 
(p. 274, Dind.) places his acme 
in Ol. 67, while the same chronicle 
(p. 317) afterwards, following 
Apollodorus, says that he died, 
being 100 years old, in Ol. 104, 4 
(ap. Dind. 105, 2); but these are 
only so many proofs of the uncer- 
tainty and carelessness of later 
writers in their computations. 
Further details in the next sec- 
tion (on Anaxagoras). Statements 
like that of Gellius, N. A. xvii. 21, 
18 and Pliny, H. N. xxx. 1, 10, 
that Democritus flourished during 
the first part of the Peloponnesian 
war, give no definite information, 
nor can we gather any from the 
fact that he never mentions 
Anaxagoras, Archelaus, (Enopides, 
Parmenides, Zeno, or Protagoras 
in his writings (Diog. ix. 41, &c.). 
When Gellins says that Socrates 
was considerably younger than 
Democritus, he is referring to the 
ealeulation which Diodorus fol- 
lows and which will presently be 
discussed; on the other hand, we 
must not conclude from Arist., 
Part. Anim. i. 1 (sup. Vol. I. p. 
185, 3), that Democritus was older 
than Socrates, but only that he 
came forward as an author before 
Socrates had commenced his career 
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The origin and general standpoint of the Atomistic 
doctrine is described by Aristotle as follows. 


‘as a philosopher. Socrates, no 
doubt, however, was chiefly known 
‘to Aristotle, as he is to us, in con- 
nection with the last decade of 
his life, as the teacher of Plato 
and Xenophon and of the phi- 
losophers who propagated his phi- 
losophy im the Socratic schools. 
The birth of Democritus must 
therefore be placed about 460 B.c. 
or perhaps even earlier; we cannot 
fix it with certainty. Still more 
uncertainty is there with respect 
to his age and the year of his 
death. That he had reached a great 
age (matura vetustas, Lucret. i11. 
1037) we are constantly assured, 
but the more detailed statements 
vary considerably. Diodorus J. c. 
has 90 years, Eusebius and the 
Passah Chronicle l. c. 100, Antis- 
thenes (who, however, is erro- 
neously considered by Mullach, p. 
20, 40, 47, to be older than Aris- 
totle, ef. the list of authors 
and their works) ap. Diog. ix 39, 
more than 100; Lucian, Macrob. 
18, and Phlegon, Longevi, c. 2,104; 
Hipparchus ap. Diog. ix. 43, 109; 
Censorin. Di. Nat. 15, 10 says he 
was nearly as old as Gorgias, 
whose life extended to 108 years, 
(The statements of the pseudo- 
Soranus in the life of Hippocrates, 
Hippocr. Opp., ed. Kuhn, 111. 850, 
that Hippocrates was born in Ol. 
80, 1, and according to some was 
90 years old, according to others, 
95, 104, and 109 years old, are 
very similar; and B. Ten Brinck 
Philol. vi. 591 is probably right in 
conjecturing that they were trans- 
ferred to him from Democritus.) 
As to the year of Democritus’ 
death, vide supra. 
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The 


That our philosopher displayed 


remarkable zeal for knowledge 
will readily be believed even irre- 
spectively of the anecdote in Diog. 
ix. 36. But what we are told 
about the instructions which even 
as a boy he had received from the 
Magi, not to mention the fable in 
Valer. Max. viii. 7, ext. 4, that 
the father of Democritus enter- 
tained as a host the army of 
Xerxes, has little evidence in its 
favour (Diog. ix. 34, appealing to 
Herodotus, who neither in vil. 
109, nor viii. 120, nor anywhere 
else, ever mentions such a thing), 
and is chronologically impossible. 
Lange, however, Gesch. d. Mater. 
i. 128, endeavours to save the in- 
credible tradition by reducing the 
regular instruction in the course 
of which Democritus, according to 
Diogenes, had learned ra Te zrepi 
Oeoroyias kal aortpodoylas to an 
exciting influence upon the mind 
of an intelligent boy; and Lewes 
(Hist. of Phil. i. 95 sq.) relates in 
one breath that Democritus was 
born in 460 B.c., and that Xerxes 
(twenty years before) had left 
some Magi in Abdera as his in- 
structors. This whole combina- 
tion probably dates from the epoch 
in which Democritus was regarded 
by the Greeks as a sorcerer and 
father of magic. Philostr. v. Soph. 
x. p. 494, relates the same of 
Protagoras. The acquaintance of 
Democritus with Greek philoso- 
phers is far better attested. Plut. 
adv. Col. 29, 3, p. 1124, says in a 
general manner, that he contra- 
dicted his predecessors; among 
those whom he mentioned some- 
times to praise, and sometimes to 
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Eleatics, he says, denied the multiplicity of things and 


motion, because these are 


oppose them, we find the names of 
Parmenides and Zeno (Diog. ix. 
42), whose influence notwithstand- 
ing upon the Atomistic philosophy 
is unmistakeable; Pythagoras 
(hid. 38, 46), Anaxagoras (ibid. 
34 sq.; Sext. Math. vii. 140), and 
Protagoras (Diog. ix. 42; Sext. 
Math. vii. 389; Plut. Col. 4, 2, 
p- 1109). In all probability his 
only teacher was Leucippus: but 
even this is not quite certain, for 
the evidence of writers like Diog. 
ix. 34; Clem. Strom. i. 301 D; 
Hippol. Refut. 12, taken alone, is 
not conclusive; and though Aris- 
totle (Metaph. i. 4, 985 b, 4, and 
after him, Simpl. Phys. 7 a) calls 
Democritus the comrade (€ratpos) 
of Leucippus, it is not clear 
whether a personal relation be- 
tween the two men (€ratpos often 
stands for a disciple, vide Mul- 
lach, p. 9, etc.), or only a simi- 
larity of their doctrines is intended. 
The former, however, is the most 
likely interpretation. On the 
other hand, the assertion (ap. 
Diog. J. ¢., and after him Suid.) 
that Democritus had personal in- 
tercourse with Anaxagoras is quite 
untrustworthy, even if the state- 
ment of Favorinus that Democritus 
was hostile to Anaxagoras because 
he would not admit him among 
his disciples be considered too self- 
evident an invention to be worth 
quoting as an argument against 
it. (Cf. also Sext. Math. vii. 140.) 
Moreover, Diog. ii. 14, says that 
it was Anaxagoras who was hostile 
to Democritus; but this we must 


set down to the thoughtless care- 


lessness of this author. We are 
also frequently told that he was 


inconceivable without the 


connected with the Pythagoreans ; 
not only does Thrasyllus ap. Diog. 
ix. 38, call him (nAwrhs ray Mvéa- 
yopixay, but, according to the same 
text, Glaucus the contemporary of 
Democritus had already main- 
tained: mdytws tay Tlv@aryopicay 
Twos akotoa avTéy; and according 
to Porph. V. P. 3, Duris had 
named Arimnestus, son of Pytha- 
goras,as the teacher of Democritus. 
He himself, according to Thra- 
syllus ap. Diog. 7. ¢. had entitled 
one of his writings ‘ Pythagoras,’ 
and had spoken in it with admira- 
tion of the Samian philosopher ; 
according to Apollodorus ap. Diog. 
l. c., he also came in contact with 
Philolaus. But the authenticity 
of the Democritean Tv@ayépns is 
(as Lortzing, p. 4, rightly observes) 
very questionable, and he could 
have adopted nothing from the 
Pythagorean science, excepting in 
regard to mathematics; his own 
philosophy having no affinity with 
that of the Pythagoreans. In 
order to accumulate wisdom, De- 
mocritus visited the countries of 
the east and south. He himself in 
the fragment ap. Clemens, Strom. i. 
304 A (on which cf. Geffers, p. 23 ; 
Mullach, p. 3 sqq:, 18 sqq. ; B. Ten 
Brinck, Philol. vii. 355 sqq-), cf. 
Theophrast. ap. lian, V. Z. iv. 
20, boasts of having taken more 
distant journeys than any of his 
contemporaries; he particularly 
mentions Egypt as a country where 
he had remained some time. As 
to the duration of these jour- 
neys, we can only form conjec- 
tures, as the eighty years spoken 
of by Clemens must clearly be 
based on some gross misapprehen- 
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Void, and the Void is nothing. Leucippus conceded to 
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them that without the Void no motion is possible, and 


sion or clerical error. (Papen- 
cordt, Atom. Doctr. 10, and Mul- 
lach, Democr. 19, Fr. Phil. 1. 330, 
suppose that 7, which signifies 
mévte, may have been mistaken for 
nm’, the cipher for 80; and Diod. 
i. 98, does in fact say that Demo- 
critus remained five years in 
Egypt.) Later writers relate more 
particularly that he spent the 
whole of his large inheritance in 
travelling, that he visited the 
Egyptian priests, the Chaldeans, 
the Persians, some say even the 
Indians and Ethiopians (Diog. ix. 
35; after him Suidas Anudxp. 
Hesych. Anyudxp. from the same 
source, Adlian, J. c.; Clemens, l. c. 
speaks only of Babylon, Persia and 
Egypt; Diodorus, i. 98, of five years’ 
sojourn in Egypt; Strabo, xv. 1,38, 
p- 703, of journeys through a great 
part of Asia; Cie. Fin. v. 19, 50, 
more generally, of distant journeys 
for the acquisition of knowledge), 
How much of all this is true, we can 
only partially discover. Democritus 
certainly went to Egypt, Hither 
Asia and Persia ; but not to India, 
as asserted by Strabo and Clemens, 
l. c.; ef. Geffers, 22 sqq. The aim 
and result of these journeys, how- 
ever, must be sought, not so much 
in the scientific instruction he re- 
ceived from the Orientals, as in 
his own observation of men and 
of nature. The assertion of De- 
mocritus ap. Clem., that no one, 
not even the Egyptian mathe- 
maticians, excelled him in geo- 
metry (concerning his mathema- 
tical knowledge, cf. also Cic. Fin. 
i, 6.20; Plut.-¢. not. 39, 3, p. 
1079), implies scientific inter- 
course, but at the same time 


favours the conjecture that Demo- — 
critus could not have learned much — 


in this respect from foreigners. 
What Pliny says (H. WN. xxv. 2, 
18; xxx. 1, O sqhpeeee eros 
xxix. 4, 72; xxvill. 6,092 faq. 
ef. Philostr. V. Apoll. i. 1) of the 
magic arts which Democritus 
learned on his travels is based 
upon forged writings, acknow- 
ledged as such even by Gellius, 
N. A, X. 12; ef. Burchard, Fragm. 
d. Mor. d. Dem. 17; Mullach, 72 
sqq., 156 sqq. What is said of 
his connection with Darius (Juhan, 
Epist. 37, p. 418, Spanh. ; ef. Plin. 
H. N. vii. 55,189; further details, 


infra, chap. iii., and ap. Mullach, ~ 


45, 49), though it sounds more 
natural, is quite as legendary. 


The same may be said of the _ 


statement (Posidonius ap. Strabo 


xvi. 2, 25, p. 757, and Sext. Math. 


xi. 363), that Democritus derived 
his doctrine of the atoms from 
Mochus, a very ancient Pheenician 
philosopher. That there existed 
a work under the name of this 
Mochus is proved by Joseph. 
Antiquit. i, 3, 9; Athen, iii, 126 
a; Damase. De Prine. p. 380, 
Kopp.; ef. Iambl. V. Pyth. 14; 
Diog. Proem. 1; but if it con- 
tained an atomistic theory similar 


to that of Democritus, this would — 


only prove that the author had 
copied the philosopher of Abdera, 
not that the philosopher of Abdera 
had copied him; and not only 
Democritus, but Leucippus also 
must in that case have done so. 
The germs of the Atomistic theory 
are too apparent in the earlier 
Greek philosophy to leave room 
for supposing it to have had a 
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_ that the Void must be regarded as non-existent ; but he 
_ thought he could nevertheless retain the reality of phe- 


foreign origin. That the work of 
Mochus was not in existence in 
the time of Eudemus seems prob- 
able from the passage in Damascius. 
After his return, Democritus ap- 
pears to have remained in his 
native city; but a visit to Athens 
(Diog. ix. 36 sq.; Cie. Tusc. v. 36, 
104; Valer. Max. vill. 7, ext. 4) 
may perhaps be assigned to this 
later epoch, in regard to which 
we possess hardly any trustworthy 
information. Having impoverished 
himself by his journeys, he is said 
to have avoided the fate of the 
improvident by giving readings of 
some of his own works (Philo, 
Provid. ii. 13, p. 52, Auch.; Diog. 
ix. 39 sq.; Dio Chrys. Or. 54, 2, p. 
280 R; Athen. iv. 168 b; Interpr. 
Horat. on Epist. i. 12, 12); others 
relate that he neglected his pro- 
perty (a story which is also told of 
Anaxagoras and Thales); but si- 
lenced those who censured him by 
his speculations with oil presses 
(Cie. Fin. v.29, 87; Horat. Ep.i.12, 
12, and the scholia on these texts, 
Plin. H. N. xviii. 28, 273; Philo, 
Vit. Contempl. 891 C, Hésch. and 
after him Lactant, Jvst. iii. 23). 
Valer. l. c. says he gave the greater 
part of his countless riches to the 
state, that he might live more 
undisturbedly for wisdom. It is 
questionable, however, whether 
there is any foundation even for 
the first of these assertions; or 
for the statement (Antisth. ap. 
Diog. ix. 38, where the suggestion 
of Mullach, p. 64, to substitute 
tapgect for Tapois seems to me a 
mistake; Lucian, Philopseud. ec. 
32) that he lived among tombs 
and desert places ; not to mention 


the story of his voluntary blind- 
ness (Gell. NV. A. X. 17; Cie. Fin. 
l. c. Tuse. vy. 39, 114; Tertull. 
Apologet. c. 46. Cf. on the other 
hand Plut. Curiosit. ec. 12, p. 521 
sq.), which was perhaps occasioned 
by his observations on the untrust- 
worthiness of the senses (ef. Cie. 
Acad. ii. 23, 74, where the expres- 
sion excecare, sensibus orbare is 
employed for this view). The 
assertion of Petronius, Sat. c. 88, 
p- 424, Burm., that he spent his 
life in enquiries into natural 
science, sounds more credible; 
with this is connected the anecdote 
ap. Plut. Qu. Conv. i. 10,2, 2. It 
may also be true that he was re- 
garded with great veneration by 
his countrymen, and received from 
them the surname of cogia (Clem. 
Strom. vi. 631 D; Aélian, V. H. 
iv. 20); that the dominicn over 
his native city was given to him 
is,on the contrary, most improbable 
(Suid. Anudxp.). Whether he was 
married we do not know; one 
anecdote, which seems to imply 
that he was so, has little evidence 
in its favour (Antonius, Mel. 609; 
Mullach, Fr. Mor. 180); but the 
contrary is certainly not deducible 
from his utterances about marriage 
(vide infra). The widespread 
statement that he laughed at 
everything (Sotion ap. Stob. Florit. 
20, 53; Hor. Hp. ii. 1, 194 sqq.; 
Juvenal, Sat. x. 23 sqq.; Sen. De 
Ira, ii. 10; Lucian, Vit. Aucet. e. 
13; Hippol. Refut. i. 12; lian, 
V. H. iv. 20, 29; Suid. Anuédxp. ; 
see, on the contrary, Democr. Fr. 
Mor. 167) proclaims itself at once 
as an idle fabrication; what we 
are told of the magic and prognos- 
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by admitting that side by side with Being, or the Plenum, 


tications of this philosopher, is 
equally absurd (vide sepra, and 
Pim. #7. N. xviii. 28, 273,35, 341; 
Clem. Strom. vi. 631 D; Diog. ix. 
42; Philostr. Apoll. viii. 7, 28). 
His supposed connection with 
Hippocrates has likewise given 
rise to many inventions ; accord- 
ing to Cels. De Medic. Pref. Ps.- 
Soran.; v. Hippocr. (Opp. ed. 
Kithn, iti. 850), Hippocrates was re- 
presented by many as his disciple. 
Already even in Diog. ix. 42; AZlian, 
V. H. iv. 20; Athenag. Suppl. c. 27 
— we can trace the beginning of 
the legend which subsequently, in 
the supposed letters of the two 
men, was carried out into the 
wildest extravagances: vide Mul- 
“lach, 74 sqq. Lastly, the various 
statements as tothe end of Demo- 
eritus—ap. Diog. ix. 43; Athen. ii. 
46 e; Lucian, Macrob. ce. 18; M. 
Aurel. iii. 3, &e. (vide Mullach, 
89 sqj.)—are also untrustworthy. 
Even the more general assertion of 
Lucretius, iii. 1087 sqq., that feel- 
ing the weakness of old age, he 
voluntarily put an end to his life, 
is far from certain. 

Surpassing all his predecessors 
and contemporaries in wealth of 
knowledge, and most of them in 
acuteness and consecutireness of 
thought, Democritus. by the com- 
bination of these excellences, be- 
came the direct precursor of Aris- 
totle, who frequently quotes and 
makes use of him, and speaks of 
him with unmistakeable approval. 
(Authorities will be given later on. 
Theophrastus and Eudemus like- 
wise paid much attention to De- 
mocritus, as Papencordt shows, /. 
c. p. 21.) His multifarious writ- 


ings, Judging from the titles and 
fragments that have come down to 
us, must have embraced mathe- 
matical, physical, ethical, gram- 
matical and technical subjects. 
Diogenes, i. 16, mentions him as 
one of the most prolific of philo- 
sophie authors; and we have no 


right to substitute for his name, ~ 


in this text, the name of Demetrius 
(Phalereus), as Nietzsche, Rh. Mus. 
xxv. 220 sq., does; for the same 
Diogenes, 1x. 45 sqq., after Thra- 
syllus, specifies no fewer than fif- 
teen Tetralogies of Democritus’s 
writings, among which physical 
subjects oecupy the largest space. 
Besides these, a number of spurious 
writings are mentioned; and most 
likely there are many such, even 
among those reputed genuine (Suid. 
Anudkp. only allows the authen- 
ticity of two). At any rate, the 
name of Thrasyllus is no more a 
guarantee for the contrary, in the 
ease of Democritus, than in that 
of Plato. Cf. Burchard, Fragm. d. 
Mor.d. Dem.16 sq. Rose, De Arist. 
lib. ord. 6 sq., believes that forgeries 
of writings under the name of De- 
mocritus began at a very early date, 
and declares the whole of the ethi- 
eal writings to be spurious. Lortz- 
ing, 7. ¢., more cautiously, decides 





' 
r 
; 


that two ethical treatises, 7.ed8uuins 


and tro@jKa, are genuine, and the 
source of most of our moral frag- 
ments; the rest he either rejects 
or mistrusts. The statements of 
the ancients as to particular works 
will be found in Heimsoth, p. 41 
sq.; Mullach, 93 sqq.; concerning 
the catalogue of Diogenes, ef. 
also Schleiermacher’s Abhandlung 
v. J. 1815; Werke, 3te. Abth. iii. 
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there was also the non-Being or the Void. Being in 
fact on this theory is not merely one, but consists of 
an infinite number of small invisible bodies which move 
in the Void. On the combination and separation of 
these bodies, are founded Becoming and Decay, change, 


and the reciprocal action of things! 


193 sqq. The fragments of these 
works (of which the greater num- 
ber, many of them doubtful or 
spurious, belong to the ethical 
writings) are to be found ap. Mul- 
lach. Cf. Burchard and Lortzing 
in the works quoted ; B. Ten Brinck 
in the Philol. vi. 577 sqq.; viii. 414 
sqq. On account of his elevated 
and often poetical languzge, Demo- 
critus is compared by Cicero, Orat. 
20, 67; De Orat. i. 11, 49, with 
Plato. He also, Divin. ii. 64, 133, 
praises the clearness of his exposi- 
tion; while Plut. Qu. Conv. v. 7, 6, 
2, admires its lofty flight. Even 
Timon, ap. Diog. ix. 40, speaks of 
him with respect ; and Dionys. De 
Compos. Verb. c. 24, places him be- 
side Plato and Aristotle as a pat- 
tern philosophical writer (cf. also 
Papencordt, p. 19 sq.; Burchard, 
Fragm. d. Moral. d. Dem. 5 sqq.). 
His writings, which Sextus still 
possessed, were no longer in exist- 
ence when Simplicius wrote (vide 
Papencordt, p. 22). The extracts 
of Stobzus are certainly taken 
from older collections. 

1 De Gen. et Corr. i. 8 (supra, p. 
133, 3), 63¢ 8 udAiocta Kal wep) 
mdytwy evi Adyw Siwpixact Acixir- 
mos Kat Anud«ptros (this, however, 
does not mean that Leucippus and 
Democritus agree in every respect 
with each other, but that they ex- 
plained all phenomena in a strictly 
scientific manner from the same 
principles) apxiv mwoiocduevor kara 


Leucippus and 


gtow rep éotiv, evios yap tev 
apyalwy es0fe Td bv ef avayxns ey 
elvat kat akivnrov’ etc. (Vol. I. 
632, 2) ... Aevdeimzos 8 yew 
gnOn Adyous of tives mpds Thy at- 
cOnow buoroyotpeva A€yorTes ovK 
Gvaiphoovow ote yéverw ote 
P8opav ovte Kivncw Kat Td FAROos. 
Tav byTwY. Suodroyhoas 5 TadTa 
bev Tots datvouevois, tots 5 Td ev 
kaTackevd(ousiy, @s-obre &y kivnow 
oicay &yev Kevod TO TE Kevoy 
un bv, Kal TOD byTOS OvOEY LH 
dv dno etvac: Td yap Kupiws dv 
TaumtAnbes by GAN’ civa: To ToLovTOY 
ovX Ev, GAA’ Greipa 7d ARGS Kad 
adpara bie ocuKpétnTa Tav byKwv. 
Tavta 3 ev 7G kev pepecbat (kevdv 
yop iva), Kal ovviotdueva pev 
yeveotv morety, Siardvdueva d¢ dBopay. 
Toeiy Se Kat Tdoxew  Tuyxdvovow 
artéueva* Tatty yap ovx ev elvas, 
kal cvyTOéueva. 5 kal wepimAcKdueva 
yevvav’ éx 8€ Tov Kat’ 4AnGeay evds 
ovK by yevécOa TAGs, ovd' ex Tov 
GAnbGs ToAAGv Ev, GAA’ Elva ToT’ 
adivarov, GAA’ donep "EuredoxAjs 
kal Tay GAAwy tives daoi mdoxeLw 
dia wopwy, oftw wacay GAoiwow 
kal way To mdoXeEWw TovTOY yivecOat- 
Tov tpdémov, 51% TOU KEevod yivomerns 
Tis Siadtoews Kal THs Pbopas, Suotws 
S¢ kal Tis aithcews ireicivouever 
orepewy. Instead of the words in 
spaced type, I formerly conjectured 
kal rod bytos Hocov Td wh bv Onow 
eva. Although we might appeal in 
support of this reading to the pro- 
bable sense, and to the passages 
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Democritus therefore agree with Parmenides and Em- 
pedocles, that neither Becoming nor Decay, in the 
strict sense of the words, is possible;* they also allow 
(what indeed is the direct consequence of this),? that 
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many cannot arise from One, nor One from many ;3 
and that things can only be many if Being is divided 
by means of the non-existent or the Void:* finally, 
they assert that motion would be inconceivable® with- 


quoted infra, p.217,1, fromAristotle 
and Simplicius, yet the traditional 
reading appears to me equally ad- 
missible if we interpret the words 
kal—eiva, ‘he allows that nothing 
existent can be non-existent.’ It 
is still simpler to read (with Codex 
E), in the immediately preceding 
context, @s ovK ay Kiv. obs, &e., then 
the apodosis begins with 76 re kevdy, 
and the explanation presents no 
difficulty. Prantl, in his edition, 
introduces tore? Kevdy pn dy after 
“76 Te Kevoyvy wn ov,” which seems 
to me too great a departure from 
the MS., and also to have little 
resemblance with the style of 
Aristotle. Cf. Simpl. /. ¢., who in 
his account probably follows Theo- 
phrastus. Philop. i h. 1. p. 35 b 
sq., gives us nothing new. 

Arist. Phys. 111. 4, 203 a, 33: 
Anuoxpitos & ovdev Erepoy ef Erépou 
ylyvec0a Tay mpetwy pyoiv. Alex. 
in Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 a, 26, p. 
260, 24, Bon. of Democritus: 7yov- 
pevos 6€ pndey yivecOa ek TOD py 
évros. Diog. ix. 44: undev 7’ ex 
Tov un OvTos yivecOa Kal eis TH WH 
bv pbclpecOa. Stob. Hcl. i. 414: 
Anpdoxpitos, &e., cvykpioces wey rat 
Siakpioets eigdryovo., yevéoess 5 Kal 
phopas ob Kupiws. ov yap KaTa Tb 
mov €& GAAOLHo EWS, KATA BETO TOTOY 
ex cuvabpoicpod Tavras ylyverOau. 


2 Cf. Vol. I. p. 586, 2; 587, 2. 


8 Vide p. 215, 1, and Arist, 
De Celo, iii. 4,303 a, 5: pact yap 
(Aevx. kal Anudkp.) civat Ta Tp@Ta 
meyedn TANG wey Ureipa meyeder GE 
GSiatpera, Kal ovr’ e& Evds TOAAG 
ylyvecOa ovre €k TOoAA@Y Ev, GAAG 
TH TOUTwY CuuTAOKH Kal-mepimrA€ker 
mavra yervacOat, Metaph. vii. 13, 
1039 a, 9: dddvarov yap eival pnow 
(Democritus) ek Sto ev 7) ef Evds Sto 
yeverOar* Ta yap peyebn Ta &TOMG 
Tas ovolas moet, Pseudo-Alex. in 
h. 1. 495, 4 Bon.: 6 Anydxpitos 
éAeyey Ot. GdvvaTov ék dbo aTéuwy 
play yevéoOa (amabels yap atTas 
bretidero) 7 ex pias B00 (atuhrous 
yap. avtas édAeyev). » Similarly, 
Simpl. De Celo, 271 a, 43 f, 133 a, 
18 f (Schol. 514 a, 4, 488 a, 26). 

4 Arist. Gen. et Corr. +l. ¢.; 
Phis.i.3, vide sup. Vol. I. p. 618, 1; 
Phys. iv. 6, 213 a, 31 (against the 
attempts made by Anaxagoras to 
confute the theory of empty space) : 
oUKouy TovTo Het Seky¥vat, OTL EOTL TL 
5 anp, GAN Ori odk Eore Sidornpa 
ETEpOY TAY TwUdTwY, OVTE xwpLTTOV 
ote evepyela ov, & SiarauBaver Td 
nay oGua dor’ elvor wh ovvexes, Kaba- 
Tep Aéyouct Anudkpitos Kal AevauTr- 
Tos Kal Erepot TOAAOL THY puaLoAd- 
yuv. Compare what is quoted from 
Parmenides, Vol. I. p.586, 1; 587, 2. 

5 Arist. Gen. et Corr. 1. ¢.; 


. Phys. l. c. 218 b, 4: A€youor F Ev 


vey (in the first place) Ore Kivnory 
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out the supposition of an empty space. But instead of 
inferring from thence, like the Eleaties, that multiplicity 
and change are merely appearance, they draw this 
opposite conclusion : as there are in truth many things 
which arise and decay, change and move, and as all 
this would be impossible without the supposition of the 
non-existent, a Being must likewise belong to the non- 
existent. They oppose the main principle of Parme- 
nides that ‘ Non-Being is not,’ with the bold statement 
that ‘ Being is in no respect more real than Non-Being,’! 
that something (70 dé), as Democritus says, is in no- 
wise more real than nothing.” Being is conceived by 
them as by the Eleatics,* as the Plenum, Non-Being 





as the Void.4 


Q Kata témov ovK by ein (attn 
éotl dopa Kal aviyois)* ov yap ay 
Sokeiv eivat Kivnow, €f py etn Kevor. 
(‘It appears that no motion would 
be possible ;’ not as Grote, Plazo i. 
70, understands it: ‘motion could 
not seem to be present.’) Demo- 
critus’s argument for this proposi- 
tion will immediately be examined ; 
and the relation of the Atomistic 
theories of the Void to those of 
Melissus later on. 

1 Arist. Metaph. i. 4, 985 b, 4: 
Actuimmos 5€ Kal 6 Etaipos avTov 
Anudxpitos oroixeia wey To TATpes 
kal Td Kevoy eival pact, A€eyorTes TO 
Bev dv, TO BE wh dv, ToITay GE Td 
bev mATpes Kal orepedy Td dv, TO BE 
kevdy ye Kal wavdy Td uy dv (81d Kal 
ovbey wadAovy Td dy TOD pH dvTOS 
eival daow bt. ovde Td Kevdy ToD 
odéparos), [Schwegler in h. l. sug- 
gests Tov Kevod Td oGpa, or Ta 
oguata, which perhaps is better] 


aitta b€ Tey byTwy TavUTa as BAnyv.. 


Simpl. Phys. 7 a (no doubt after 


This proposition therefore asserts that 


Theophrast.): thy yap Tey atépor 
ovciay vactiv Kal wAtpn troTibcpe- 
vos ov édeyey eivat Kai ey TS Kev’ 
pépecbat, Orep wh oy Exddret Kal ovK 
éAartoy Tov bvtos elvat nat. 
Leucippus is the subject of the 
sentence. 

2 Plut. Adv. Col. 4, 2, p. 1109: 
(Anucxpitos) SiopiCerar pay padAov 
To Sey 7} TO pndey civar* Sev pev 
ovoud(wy To caua pydey Ge Td 
Kevoy, @S Kal TovTOU dic Tua Kah 
tréatacw isiav Exovtes. The word 
dev, which subsequently became 
obsolete (as the German Ichts is 
now), is also found in Alczeus, Fr. 
76, Bergk. In Galen’s account, 
De Elem. Sec, Wipp. i. 2, t. i. 418 
Kihn, it is supposed, with some 
probability, that € should be re- 
placed by dev. 

3 Supra, Vol. I. 588 sq. 

4 Sup. notes 1 and 2 and p. 215, 
1; Arist. Phys. 1. 5 init.: mavtes 
d€ Tavaytia apxas mowotow.. . Kar 
Anudkpitos TO otepedy Kal Kevdy, GP 
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all things consist of the matter which fills space, and 
empty space itself.' These two cannot, however, be 
merely side by side, if phenomena are to be explained 
by reference to them; they are necessarily in one 
another, so that the Plenum is divided by the Vacuum, 
and Being by non-Being, and through the changing 
relation of their parts, the multiplicity and change of 
things is made possible.? That this division cannot go 
on to infinity, and that consequently indivisible atoms 
must be supposed to be the ultimate constituents of 


all things, Democritus proved with the observation 


To wev ws dv, TO F ws ovK dy civat 
gnow. Metaph.iv.5,1009 a, 25: rat 
’Avatarydpas weutxOat wav ev movi 
dno. kat Anudxpiros* Kal yap ovros 
To Kevoy Kal To TAT pes duotws Kal? 
étiody brdpxXew mépos, Kaitor Td wey 
by TobTwy civar TO BE wy dv, not to 
mention later writers. According 
to Theophrastus (sup. p. 217, 1), 
Leucippus used the word vaordy 
(=orepedv) for the Void. Simpl. 
De Ce!o, 133 a, 8, Schol. 488 a, 18, 
asserts this still more distinctly of 
Democritus: Anudxp. nyeirar thy 
TOY Gidiwy pvoww civat miKpas ovotas, 
mAH00s amelpous, TavTas B€ Témov 
&AAov brorionow &reipoy TS weyebet, 
mpocaryopever de Thy wey TémOV TOLTSE 
Tots dvduacl, TS TE KEVG Kal TS oder) 
kal TG amelpw, TaY Be ovoLa@Y EKdo rn 
Ta TOE Kal TE vatTG Kat TH OyTi, 
Ibid. 271 a, 43; Schol. 514 a, 4, 
and inf. p. 220, 3; Alex. ad Metaph. 
985 b. 4, p. 27, 3 Bon.: wAjpes 5€ 
Zreyov To cGua To TaY aTduwy Bid 
yaoTtoTnTa Te Kal Gutlay Tov Kevod, 
According to Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. 
iv. 9, p. 57, Democritus used vaora 
to express the atoms, Metrodorus 
Gdiatpera, Epicurus a&@roua; we 
shall find, however, infra, p. 219, 


3, that &roua is used likewise by ~ 
Democritus. Stobeeus, el. i. 306: 
Anudkp. Td vacrd kal Kevd; similarly 
i. 848. Cf. Mullach, p. 142. 

1 According to Arist. Phys. iv. 
6, 213 b, the arguments of Demo- 
critus in favour of empty space 
were as follows: (1) Movement 
can take place only in the Void; for 
the Full cannot admit anything else 
into itself (this is further supported. 
by the observation that if two 
bodies could be in the same space, 
innumerable bodies would neces- 
sarily be there, and the smallest 
body would be able to include the 
greatest); (2) Rarefaction and 
condensation can only be explained 
by empty space (cf. ec. 9 init.) ; (3) 
The only explanation of growth is 
that nourishment penetrates into 
the empty spaces of the body; (4) 
Lastly, Democritus thought he had 
observed that a vessel filled with 
ashes holds as much water as when 
it is empty. so that the ashes must 
disappear into the empty inter- 
spaces of the water. 

2 Cf. Arist. Metaph. iv. 5 (sup. 
217,4); Phys.iv.6; Themist. Phys. 
40 b, p. 284 Sp. 
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already supplied to him by Zeno,' that an absolute 
division would leave no magnitude remaining, and 
therefore nothing at all.? Irrespectively of this, how- 
ever, the hypothesis was required by the concept of 
Being which the Atomists had borrowed from the 
Eleatics; for, according to this concept, Being can 
only be defined as indivisible unity. Leucippus and 
Democritus accordingly suppose the corporeal to be 
composed of parts incapable of further division; all 





consists, they say, of Atoms and the Void.? 
All the properties which the Eleatics ascribed to 


Being are then transferred to the Atoms. 


1 Supra, Vol. I. p. 614 sq. 

2 Arist. Phys. 1. 3 (cf. Vol. I. 
618, 1); Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 316 a, 
13 sqq-; where the fundamental 
thought of the argument given 
in the text undoubtedly belongs to 
Democritus, even if the dialectical 
development of it may partly ori- 
ginate with Aristotle. In the 
previous context Aristotle says, 
and this deserves to be quoted 
in proof of his respect for Demo- 
critus, that the Atomistic doctrine 
of Democritus and Leucippus has 
much more in its favour than that 
of the Timeus of Plato: atriov 5 
7Tov é@ zdarTov Stvacba To duodo- 
youueva cuvopay (sc. Toy TIAdtwva) 
7 Gmerpia. Sid Scot evexkact uGAdov 
éy rois guoikois wadAov dSivayra 
brorifecOa: Towmbtras apxas at ém 
mwoAY Sivavta: cuveipew* of O° ex Tay 
TOAAGY Adyar aledpynrot TG bTap~ 
xdvrwy bytes, mpds Alva BAébavres 
arodaivovra: paov. So: 8° &y ris ka) ex 
TovTwyY, Scov Siapepovow of puaiKas 
kal Aoyie@s oKoTOUYTES* TEP) yap TOD 
&roua eivar meyedn of wév dacw Sti 7d 
avTotplywvoy ToAAG oro, Anuoxpt- 
tos & ay daveln oiketas nal puaixois 
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Adyos weneicOa. Philop. Gen. et 
Corr. 7 a, 8 b, seems to have no 
other authority than Aristotle. 

3 Democr. Fr. Phys. 1(ap. Sext. 
Math. vii. 1385; Pyrrh. i. 213 sq.; 
Plut. Adv. Col. 8, 2; Galen, De 
Elem. Sec. Hipp.i. 2; i. 417 K): 
voum yAuKY kal (kat should no doubt 
be omitted) véuy mpdy, vdu@ 
Gepudy, vouw Wuxpdv. véuw xporh- 
erey 5 &roua Kal Kevdy, Gaep vout- 
Cera: uty elvat nat Sofderar 7a 
aicOnra, odk ors SE KaTa GANPeav 
TavTa, a@AAa 7a &rona povoy Kad 
kevéy, Further references are un- 
necessary. That the term éroua 
or &ropuo: (ovata) was used by De- 
mocritus, and even by Leucippus, 


‘is clear from this fragment, and 


also from Simpl. Phys. 7 a, 8a; 
Cic. Fin. i. 6, 17; Phat. Adv. €ol. 
8, 4 sq. (vide p. 220, 4). Else- 
where they are also called id€a: or 
oxhpara (vide inf. 220, 4), in oppo- 
sition to the Void, varra (p. 223, 3), 
and as the primitive substances, 
according to Simp. Phys. 310 a, 
apparently also gvcis; the latter, 
however, seems to be a miscon- 
ception. 
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underived and imperishable, for the primitive con- 
stituents of all things cannot have arisen from anything 
else, and nothing can resolve itself into nothing.! They 
are completely filled, and contain no empty space; ? 
and are consequently indivisible; for division and 
plurality are only possible where Being or the Plenum 
is divided by Non-Being or the Vacuum; in a body 
which has absolutely no empty space, nothing can pene- 
trate by which its parts can be divided. For the same 
reason in their internal constitution and nature they 
are subject to no change, for Being as such is unchange- 


able ; that which contains no kind of Non-Being must. 


therefore remain always the same. Where there are no 
parts, and no empty interspaces, no displacement of 
parts can occur; that which allows nothing to penetrate 
into it can be effected by no external influence and 


experience no change of substance.‘ 


1 Vide p. 216, 1; Plut. Plac.i. 3, 
28. To prove that all things are 
not derived. Democritus appeals to 
the fact that time is without begin- 
ning, Arist. Phys. vili. 1, 251 b, 15. 

* Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 8 (sup. 
p. 215, 1): 7d yap kuptws dy maumrn- 
Ges bv. Philop. im h. l. 36a: the 
indivisibility of the atoms was thus 
proved by Leucippus: exacroy Trav 
iytTwy ~oT. Kupiws bv ev 5€ Te byTL 
ovbdev eat ovk by, bore 000 Kevdy. 
ef B€ obey Kevdy ev avTots, Thy OE 
Siaipero tvev Kevod advvarov yeve- 
s0a, adivaroy tipa abTo Siaipedjva. 

$ Arist. Metaph. vii. 13; De 
Celo, iii. 4; sup. p. 216,3; Gen. 
et Corr.i. 8, 325 b, 5: oxeddv BE 
kal “EumedSoxAe? dvayKaiov déyewy 
omwep kal Acvuinads pynow' elvan 
. yap &rra oTeped, ddialpeta Se, ef wy 
axdytTn mobpor cvvexeis ciowv. Philop. ; 
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vide previous note. His statement, 
however, is not to be regarded as 
independent historical evidence, but 
merely as his own emendation of 
that of Aristotle (vide Vol. I. p. 
632,2). Simpl. De Celo, 109 b, 48; 
Schol. in Arist. 484 a, 24: €dcyor 
yap ovrut (Leucipp. and Democrit.) 
Gmelpous civalT@ TAPE TAS apxas, 
&s kat arduous kal Gdiatpétous evdut- 
(ov kal dmabets 816 Td vatTa&s elvat 
kal duofpous Tod Kevod. Cic, Fin. i. 
6,17: corpora individua propter soli- 
ditatem, cf. p.216,4; 217,1. Asindi- 
visible magnitnde unbroken by no 
interspace, every atom is €v Euvexés, 
as the Being of the Eleatics, the 
indivisibility of which Parmenides 
had also proved from its absolute 
homogeneousness, vide Vol. I. 686, 
1; 585, 2. 

* Vide sup. p. 215, 1; 216, 3; 
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lastly, according to their substance, absolutely simple 
and homogeneous;!' for, in the first place, on this 
condition only, as Democritus believes, could they work 
upon each other;” and secondly, as Parmenides had 


Arist. De Calo, iii. 7 (sup. p. 125, 
1); Gen. e Corr. i. 8, 325 a, 36: 
avayKatoy amabés Te ExacToy A€yelv 
T@V GdiaipéTwy, ov yap oidy Te TaA- 
axel GAN 7} 1a Tod Kevod. Plut. 
Adv. Col. 8,4: Ti yap Aéyet Anus- 
KpiTos; ovaolas ameipovs Td mAOosS 
> / \ >> pA ~ 
arduous TE Kat adiapdépovs Eri 6 
amotous Kal amafets ev TE Kev@ 
/ / cif ‘J 
pepecGar Sieomapuevas’ oTayv de 
TeAdowow GANAS, 7) TUUTETwWoLY 
A mepimAaxdot, paivecOar Tay aé- 
, \ 4 >\ ~ 
porCouevwy Td wey USwp, Td SE zip, 
Td 5 hutby, Td 5 GvOpwror" elvat 5€ 
U X Sia f 25 Sy 
TavTaTas GToOmous ideas (al. idiws) 
im’ avtov Kadoupéevas, ETepov Se 
pndev ex wey yap Tod wn byTOS ovK 
eivan yéveow, ex 5 Tay dvTwY undev 
ay yevécOa TS pte TWdoXELW NTE 
Ul \ > 4 c a2. f 
metaBaAAew Tas aTdmous brd oT EpHO- 
TNTOS, Oey ode xpday ef axpdoTor, 
, > / 

ouTe pvow a wuxiv e& amolwy Kat 
[awixwv] imdpxev (and, therefore, 
since they are colourless, no colour 
can arise from them, and since they 
are without properties and without 
life, no @vois or soul; so far, that 
is, as we haverespect to the essence 
of things, and not merely to the 
ore Galen. De Elem. Sec. 
Hipp. i. 2, t. 1. 418 Sq. K: aay 
> ieiivon | Ta oéuata elvar TA 
TOOTA . 008 GAAoLOVTOa KaTd. 
Tt Suvdueva TavTas 5} Tas GAAOW- 
ces, &s &wavtes GvOpwrot TWeTigTEV- 
Kaoww eivat . . . oloy ove Sepuatre- 
obat tl pact éxetvwy ote YUxeo bai, 
«.7.A, (sup. p. 220, 1) mht’ &AAnv 


Twa GAws emidexecOa mToldTHTa 
Kata pndeulay petaBodAnyv. Diog. 
ix. 44: e& dréuwy ... Garep 


evar amrabh Kal dvadrAolwra bia Thy 


orepsdTnta. 
note. 

1 Arist. Phys. iii. 4; Philop. u. 
Simpl. in h. l. cf. infra, p. 224 
Arist. De Celo,i.7, 275 b, 29: ei 
d€ uh ouvexés TO TAY, GAN’ Somep 
Aéyer Anudkpitos Kal AcvKurmos 
Siwoitmeva TH KEeve@, wlay dvayKatoyv 
elva: mdvtwy Thy Klynoww, Sidpiora 
Bev yap Tots oxhuarw Thy S€ dicww 
eival pac ad’ta@y uiav, Somep by ei 
xpvobs Exaotov ein Kexwpiopévor’, 
Aristotle consequently calls the 
Atoms (Phys. 1. 2, 184 b, 21): 7d 
yevos ev, oxhmatr 5€ 7 eiBer Siage- 
povoas 7) Kal éevaytfas. Simpl. in 

émoyevets Kal €k Tis 


Re bc Tet 
Id. ibid. 35 b, m: 


Simpl. ; vide previous 


auTnSs vucias, 
To eldos a’Ta@y Kat Thy ovoiay ey Kai 
&piruevov, Id. De Celo, llla,é; 
Schol. in Arist. 484 a, 34: arépous 
duoias Thy ovo (ouotopuets Karst). 

2 Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 7, 323 
b, 10: Anpéxpttos 5& wapa rovs 
&AAous idlws rete udvos (on the 
mTovety and _TarXely). enol yap Td 
avTd Kat Omotoy elva: TO TE moLODY 
Kal mao Xov" ov ‘yap eyxwpety Te 
Erepa kal Siapepovra mao xe in 
GAATAWY, GAAG Key € erepa ovtTa Tou 
TL els ahAnra, obx 7 Erepa, GAN’ 7 
TavTéY TL omdpxet, TaUTH TOUTO 
guuBaivery avtots. Theophr. De 
Sensu, 49: advvaror dé gn [Anuo- 
Kp.] 70 [L 7a) KN TAUTa mao XELv, 
GAAG Kat ETEpa UyTA ToLEiy OVX ETEpa 
[1. ovx ti et.], GAN’ 4 [1]. h] tabTdv 
T. wadoxe Tots duolos, That De- 
mocritus applied this principle in 
the manner mentioned above is not 
stated expressly, but is in itself 
probable. Wefound the same with 
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already shown,' this dissimilarity of one from another is 
a consequence of Non-Being; where pure Being with- 
out Non-Being is, there only one and the same consti- 
tution of this Being is possible. Our senses alone show 
us things qualitatively defined and distinct; to the 
primitive bodies themselves, the atoms, we must not 
ascribe any of these particular qualities, but merely 
that without which an existence, or a body, would not 
be thinkable.? In other words, Being is only the sub- 
stance that fills space, matter as such, not matter de- 
fined in any particular manner; for all definition is 
exclusion, each determinate substance is not that which 
others are: it is, therefore, not merely a Being but a 
Non-Being. The Atomistic doctrine of Being in all these 
respects differs only from the Eleatic in transferring to 
the many particular substances that which Parmenides 
had said of the one universal substance or the universe. 

But the homogeneousness and unchangeableness 
of the atoms must not be carried so far as to render 
the multiplicity and change of derived things impos- 
sible. If, therefore, our philosophers can admit no 
qualitative differences among the atoms, they must all 
the more insist that quantitatively, in regard to their 
form, their magnitude, and their reciprocal relations 





Diogenes (Vol. I. 286, 2); and as 
Diogenes (according to Vol. I. 300, 
2) borrowed from Leucippus, it 1s 
certainly possible that this weighty 
observation may have originally 
belonged to Leucippus. 

1 Vide Vol. I. p. 586, 1; ef. 
supra, 216, 4. sid 

2 Cf. p. 219, 3; Sext. Math. viii. 
6. Democritus regards the imma- 


terial alone as a real dia 7d undev 
broketoOa pioe aicOntdy, Tay TH 
mavTa Ovykpiwovcay atéuwv méons 
aicOnris mo.dTnTos epnuov exovoay 
gio. Plutarch and Galen, J. c., 
with less exactitude, calls the 
atoms &row. Further details will 
presently be given as to the quali- 
ties predicated or denied in regard 
to them. 
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in space, these atoms must be conceived as infinitely 
various. Democritus therefore declared that the atoms 
are distinguished from each other in regard to their 
shape, their order and their position:! differences of 
size and weight are likewise mentioned. The main 
distinction is that of shape, which, on that account, is 
often brought forward alone”? and from which the 
atoms themselves are named forms. The Atomistic 
philosophy goes on to maintain that not only the atoms 
but the differences of shape among the atoms must be 
infinite in number, partly because there is no reason 
why one shape should belong to them more than 
another ; and partly because only on this supposition 





1 Arist. Metaph. i. 4, after the 
words quoted, p. 217, 1: xa@amep oi 
év mowovyTes Thy WroKkEemevny ovolay 
TaAAa Tos wabecw a’Tis yevy@ot 

. Tov avTby Tpdrov Kal ovTOL T&S 
diaopas aitias Tay &AAwy cival pa- 
ow. TavTas péevToiTpets civarA€youst, 
oXIua Te kal takw Kal Gow. diape- 
pew yap pact Td oy pucws Kal Siabiyh 
kal tpomh wovorv TovTwy Se 6 pev 
puopds oxjud eoriy, 7 SE Siabiyh 
Takis, 7 Se TpowH Gots: Siaeper yap 
70 pev A ToD N oxnjpmarti, Td Se AN 
tov NA tage, To 5€ Z ToUN Gece. 
The same is stated more briefly, 
ibid. viii. 2, init. The same differ- 
ences among the atoms are men- 
tioned by Arist. Phys. i. 5, init.; 
Gen. et Corr. i. 1, 314 a, 21 ¢, 2, 
315 b, 33 c, 9, 327 a, 18. These 
statements are then repeated by his 
commentators: Alex. Metaph. 538 
b, 15 Bekk. 27, 7 Bon.; Simpl. 
Phys. 7 a, 8 a, 68 b (Schol. 488 a, 
18; Philop. De An. B, 14; Phys. C, 
14; Gen. et Corr.3b,7a. “Puopds, 
characterised by Philop. and Suid. 
as an expression peculiar to Abdera, 


is only another pronunciation of 
pvOuds. Diog. ix. 47 speaks of 
writings 7. T@v diapepdvtwr pucuev 
and 7. auewippucmiar. 

* For example, by Aristotle, 
Phys. i. 2; De Calo, i. 7 (vide p. 
221, 1); Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 325 b, 
17: Tots wey ydp éoti adiaipeta Ta 
Tp@Ta Tay CwuaTwy, oXnpaTt diagé- 
povta wovoy, and afterwards, 326 a, 
14: GAAG why Gromoy kal ei unbev 
tmdpxet GAN 7) udvoy ox ima. 

3 Plut. Adv. Col. 1. c.; Arist. 
Phys. iti. 4, 203 a, 21 : (Anuéxpites) 
eK Tis Tavowepulas TaY oxnUaTwY 
(Gmeipa moet Ta oTotxela); Gen. et 
Corr. i. 2, see following note, and 
inf. p. 229,4; De An.i.2; cf: p. 
226,n.; De Respir.c. 4, 472 a,4, 15; 
Simpl. Phys. 7 a, vide p. 224, 1. 
Democritus had himself composed 
a work rept ide@yv (Sext. Math. vii. 
137), which, no doubt, treated of the 
form of the atom, or of the atoms 
generally. Hesychius says idéa, no 
doubt after Democritus, and that it 
meant also 7d éAdxucTov cepa, cf. 


Mullach, 135. 
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ean it be explained that things are so infinitely diverse, 
are subject to so many changes and appear so differently 


to different people.! 


Further, the atoms are distin- 


guished from each other as to size,? but it is not clear 


' Arist. Gen. et Corr.i. 2, 315 
b. 9: érel P dovto TaAnbes ev Ta 
galverOou, evavtia Sé Kal &reipa Td 
paivoucva, TATXNMaTA &reipa éeroln- 
cay, SoTe Tals weTaBorAats TOV cuy- 
Keywévou Td avTd evayt lov doKety GAA@ 
xat&AAw Kal weTaKivero Oat ULKpOU eu- 
uvyvumevou Kal bAws ETEpoy halve Oat 
Evos metakivnOevros’ eK TOV avTaV 
yup Toaywita Kat Kwoupdia yiverat 
ypuuudarwov. bid. c, 1, 314 a, 21: 
Anudxpitos 8 kal Aevuimmos ek 
coudtav adiaipérwy TaAAA TUYKEL- 
c0at pact, Tavta 8 ameipa Kal Td 
mI Oos eivar kal Tas wopgas, avTa de 
mpds avTa Siapépew (here TaAAq is 
again the subject) tovrors e& ay eit 
(the atoms of which they consist) 
Kal Oéoe Kal Tater TovTwyv. Thid. 
e, 8,325 b, 27: (Aev«trmos) areipats 
Gpla0ar oxNuact Tav adiatpeTwr 
atepewy exaotov. De Celo, iii. 4, 
303 a. 5, p. 216, 3; cid. line 10: kad 
mpds TovUToLs érel Biapépa TA THua- 
Ta oXNuwaow (this is repeated at line 
30), Grecpa 5& Ta oxhmata, d&retpa 
Kal Ta aTAG awuaTd hacw Elva. 
De An, 1. 2, 404 a,1. The infinite 
number of the atoms is very often 
mentioned, e.g. Arist. Phys. iil. 4, 
203 a, 19; Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 325 
a, 30; Simpl. Phys. 7 a; Plut. 
Adv. Co!. 8, 4; Diog. ix. 44 (who, 
however, clumsily adds that the 
atoms are also unlimited in size). 
Concerning their innumerable and 
manifold forms, ckadnva, ayKiatpo- 
5n, kotAa, kupta, &e., cf. Theophr. 
Dez Sensu, 65 sq.; Id. Metaph. 
(Fr. 34) 12, where he censures De- 
mocritus for the irregularity of the 
forms of his atoms; Cie. N. D. 1. 


24, 66; Alexander, ap. Philop. 
Gen. et Corr. 8b; Plut. Plac. i. 3, 
30 (the two last also remark the 
divergence of Epicurus on this 
point); cf. Part ur. a, 375, second 
edition; Themist. Phys. 32 a (222 
sp.); Philop. De An. B, 14; Simpl. 
Phys. 7 a, who gives as a reason 
for this definition, appealing to the 
utterances of the Atomists them- 
selves: Tay év Tais aTéuoLs TXNUG- 
Twy areipovy To TAROSS Hari Sia Td 
pndév wadAov To.ovTov 7) ToLlovTov 
elvat (cf. Plut. Col. 4, 1: according 
to Colotes, Democritus maintained : 
TOY TPAyUdTwWY EKaTTOY OV MaAXoV 
Totoy }) Totoy eiva), and previously, 
with Aristotle: Tay oxnudtwy Exa- 
orov eis Erépav exkotmovmevoy avy- 
xpioitv GAAnY orev Sidbeow: Hore 
evAdyws amrelpwy ovcav Tay apxay 
rdvTa Taran Kal Tas ovolas aro0dd- 
ce éemnyyéAAavto bd’ ov TE yiveTat 
Kal mwas. 5d Kal pact udvois Tots 
&imeipa move. Ta OToLXEla Mayra 
cuuBaivery kata Adyov. Id. De Celo, 
133 a, 24, 271 a, 43 (Schol. 488 a, 
32, 514 a, 4); ef. infra, p. 232 sq.; 
245, 1. 

2 Arist. Phys. ill. 4, 203 a, 33: 
Anudkpitos 8 ovdév Erepoy ef Erepou 
ylyvecOat Tav Tpdtev pyaiv: GAN’ 
duws ye avTd Td Kowdy caua TaVTwY 
éorly apxh, meyeder kata pdpia Kat 
oxnuart diapéepov, which is repeated 
by Philoponus, Simplicius, i h. 1., 
and others (Schol. in Arist. 362 b, 
22 sq.); Simpl. De Celo, 110 a, 1; 
133 a, 13 (ibid. 484 a, 27; 488 a, 
22); Gen. et Corr. i. 8 (inf. p. 227, 
1). Theophr. De Sensu, 60 : Anudxpt- 
TOS. . . TA pev Tors peyebect, Ta OE 
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how this distinction is related to the distinction of form.' 
For as the atoms are indivisible only because there is 
no vacuum in them, they are not mathematical points, 
but bodies of a certain magnitude,” and in this respect 


they may be as different as they are in form. 


Demo- 


critus, however, supposed that all atoms are too small 
to be perceived by our senses ;* this he was compelled to 


Tas oXhuaow, Evia Ferager kal Gere 
‘wpife. Tbid. 61, vide infra 226, 
is Plut. Plac. i. 3, 29; a 
1 On the one hand, as has just 
been shown, the form only is usually 
mentioned as that by which the 
atoms are distinguished from one 
another, and so we might suppose 
that a certain size was connected 
with each form (thus Philop. De 
An. ce. 6, conjectures that Demo- 
eritus regarded the spherical atoms 
as the smallest; because, among 
bodies of equal mass, those that 
are spherical have the smallest ex- 
tent). On the other hand, among 
the atoms of like form, greater 
and smaller are distinguished, as 
we shall presently find. in respect 
to the round atoms; and conversely 
atoms of various forms are, on 
account of their agreement in size, 
included in one element. Arist. 
De Colo, iii. 4, 303 a, 12 (after the 
quotation on p. 224, 1): motoy 5€ Kat 
Tl éxaoTou TO OXHUA TOV oToiXelwy 
ovbey emididpioay, GAAG Hovoy 7? 
mupl THY opaipay amédwxay * dé pa 
3¢ Kat fdwp Kal TaAAG peyeder Kal 
puxpornrt dtetAov, &s obvcay abt ay 
Thy pvow oiovy mavoTrepulay mayTwr 
Ttav ototxelwy; for they suppose 
that in them atoms of the most 
various forms are mingled. 
2 Galen (De Elem. sec. Hipp. i. 
2 T. I. 418 K) says that Epicurus 
regarded the atoms as &@pavora 
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brs oKAnpétntos, Leucippus as 
GdiatpeTa ord cuicpdtntos. Sim- 
plicius, Phys. 216 a, says that 
Leucippus and Democritus con- 
sidered that the indivisibility of 
primitive bodies arose not merely 
from their amd@ea, but also from 
the cuikpdy xal duepés ; Epicurus, on 
the contrary, did not hold them to 
be duepH, but &roua bia thy ama- 
Oevevy, Similarly, in De Celo, 271 
b, 1, Schol. 514 a, 14, they are 
spoken of as 8:4 opixpétnta Kar 
vactéTnta &rouo, This is a mis- 
take (perhaps of the Epicureans) ; 
Aristotle’s polemie against the 
atoms is directed against the ma- 
thematical atom as well (De Celo, 
iil. 4, 303 a, 20), but Democritus 
and Leucippus, as Simpl. Phys, 18 
a, acknowledges, supposed, not 
thatthe atoms were mathematically 
indivisible, but, like Epicurus, that 
they were physically indivisible. 

3 Sext. Math. vii. 139: Aéye 
d€ Kara Adi: “-yvdpns be Svo eioly 
idéa, 7) wey yvnoin fn Se oKotin: 
kal oxotins wey Tad tvuTavta, oys, 
axon, 6dun, yedots, Wadois- 7 SE 
yunoly drronenpunmern _Lamokenpt- 
evn] dé (?) Tabrns. eita mporpl- 
vov THs cKoTins Thy yynolnv emipéper 
Aéyov: “bray 7 oKotin pmnKeétt 
dtvnTa ute dphy ém EdXatTov (see 
what is still smaller), unre axovev, 
MNTe GduacPau, unre yeverOu, unte 
ev TH Wavoe aicbdverOa, GAA’ em 


Q 
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assume because every substance perceptible to sense is 
divisible, changeable, and of determinate quality. But 
magnitude directly involves weight, for weight belongs 
to every body as such, and as all matter is homogeneous, 
it must equally belong to all bodies; so that all bodies 
of the same mass are of the same weight: the propor- 
tion of weight of particular bodies is therefore exclu- 
sively conditioned by the proportion of their masses, 
and corresponds entirely with this, and when a larger 
body appears to be lighter than a smaller one, this is 
only because it contains in it more empty space, and 
therefore its mass is really less than that of the other.! 


Aerrétepov,” there (the meaning 
must be) true knowledge enters: 
Arist. Gen. et Corr. 1. 8 (sup. p. 
215, 1); Simpl. De Celo, 133 a, 13 
(Schol. 488 a, 22),&c. The atoms 
there are rightly called, in Plut. 
Plac.“1i. 3; 28; Stob; Hel. 1. 796, 
Ady Oewpnta, though the expres- 
sion may originally belong to Epi- 
eurus; and Aristotle, Gen. et Corr. 
i. 8, 8326 a, 24, censures the Ato- 
mistic doctrine thus: &roroy kal Td 
uikpa wey aialpeTa elvar weydda be 
uh. When Dionysius ap. Eus. Pr. 
Ev, xiy. 23, 3, says that Epicurus 
believed all atoms to be absolutely 
small and imperceptible to sense ; 
whereas Democritus supposed some 
to be large; and Stob. £cl. i. 348, 
asserts that Democritus thought it 
possible that an atom may be as 
large as a world—this is certainly 
erroneous. It would be more 
reasonable to infer from Arist. De 
An. i. 2, 404 a, 1, that the atoms 
were under certain circumstances 
visible. Aristotle here says of 
Democritus: ameipwyv yap dvTwy 
oXNATwWY Kal aTéuwy TA TbaLpocld7 


mip Kal puxhy Aeyel, otov ev TS aépt 
Ta Kadovueva Evopara, & paiverat 
év Tais 81a Tay Oupliwy axtioww, and 
these words are too explicit to 
justify Philoponus (De An. B i4 
Gen. et Corr. 9 b) in citing the 
motes of the sunbeam as an ex- 
ample of bodies which usually 
escape our senses. But if Demo- 
critus, in connection with a Pytha- 
gorean theory (sup. Vol. I. p. 476, 
2), supposed that these motes con- 
sisted of similar atoms to the soul, 
he might still consider them as 


aggregations of those atoms, the: . 


particular constituents of whick 
we cannot distinguish. 

1 These propositions, so impor- 
tant in regard to the subsequent 
theory of Nature, are an immediate 
consequence of the qualitative 
homogeneousness of all maiter. 
The Atomists were aware of these 
consequences, as Aristotle shows 
(De Celo, iv. 2, 308 b, 35): Ta be 
mpata Kal &roua Tots mev erlmreda 
Aéyouriw e& ay cuvécTHKE TA Bapos 
éxovTa Tay cwudtwv (Plato) &romrov 
To ava, Tois 0& oTEpE® pmaAAOV 
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Thus the Atoms must have weight, and the same speci- 
fic weight; but at the same time they must differ in 


weight quite as much as in magnitude.’ 


This doctrine 


is of great importance for the Atomistic system: texts 
which maintain the contrary? are to be considered 


évdexerar A€yew Td pwetCov clvat 
Bapitepoy a’rav’ (Democritus does 
not say this, vide following note) : 
Tav 5 cuvbéTwy, émeidhrep ov gal- 
veTal TovTovy €xelw ExacTov Tov 
Tpdmov, GAAX TOAAG BapiTepa dpa- 
fev eAdtTw Ty byKov byTa, Kabdmrep 
épiov xadkbdy, Etrepoy 7d altioy 
otovTat Te Kal A€yovow vio (Ato- 
mists, no doubt Democritus) 7d 
yap Kevdy éumepiAauBayduevoy Kov- 
oifew Ta couard pac. Ka) Troreiv 
éotw OTe TH wel(w KoupdTepa, TAEtoY 
yap éxew Kkevdv. 81a TodTO yap Ka) 
Tov dykoy eivat pel(w ovyKeiueva 
morAdKis e& towy otepeay 7 Kal 


eAattévav. bAdws Se Kal mavTos 
altiov elvat Tov Kovpotépov 7d 


TAetov evumdpxew Kevoy bua 
yap tovto Kal Tb mvp eival pact 
Kovodrartoy, Ott wAEto TOY EXEL KEVOY. 
Theophr. De Sensu, 61: Bapb mev 
obv Kal Kovmoy TS ueyeber Siatper 
Anuokpitos, ef yao Bdiaxpibeln ev 
exaoroy (the individual atoms), «i 
Kal Kata ox7jua Siapépor (so that 
they cannot therefore be measured 
by one another), oraQubv ay én 
peyeber Thy Kpiow [so I read with 
Preller, H. Phil. Gr.-rom. § 84 for 
ptow] Exe. ov why GA’ & ye Tots 
MtkToOLs Koupdtepoy dy elvar Td TAEOV 
éxov Kevov, Baptrepov 5€ Td Aar- 
Tov. ev evlois wey oUTws elpnker* 
évy GAdAos SE Kovpoy cival onow 
amA@s TO AewTév. The words «i 
yap diaxpi§.—oTabudy are partly 
based on my own conjecture, and 
partly on Mullach, p. 214, 346 sq. 
Various conjectural readings have 
been suggested to complete the 


text, by Schneider and Wimmer in 
their editions; Burchard, Demoer. 
Phil. de Sens. 15; Philippson,”tAy 
avOpwrivn, 135; Papencordt, Atom. 
Doctr. 53; and Preller, J.¢c. The 
text itself stands thus: ef yap 
Siaxpiby evOev Exaoroy, et Kal Kara 
oxiua Siapépor, diapéper crabudr, 
ete. Cf. also Simpl. De Calo, 302 
b, 35 (Schol. 516 b, 1); Alex. ap. 
Simpl. ibid. 306 b, 28 sq. (Sehol. 
517 a, 3). 

1 Vide previous note and Arist. 
Gen. et Corr. i. 8, 526 a, 9: Kalro: 
Bapttepoy ye Kata thy trepoxhy 
gnow eivar Anuéxpitos Exacroy Tat 
adiaipérwv. Simpl. De Calo, 244 
b. 27: Schol. in Arist. 510 b. 30; 
vide infra. Further details, p. 241. 

2 So Plut. Plac. i. 3, 29. Epi- 
eurus ascribed form, magnitude, 
and weight to the atoms: Ajud- 
Kpitos pév yap eAeye Svo0, weyebds 
Te Kal oxjua’ 6 & ’Emixoupos tov- 
Tos Kal Tpitov, T> Bdpos, éreOn- 
kev, Stob. i. 348 (cf. p. 224, 3): 
Anuskp. Ta mpOTa Hyot Tépara, 
TaiTa & hv Ta vaoTa, Bapos wer ove 
exe, rivetoOa: 5 KaT GAANAOTUTLay 
év T@ amelpw. Cic. De Fato, 20, 
46. Epicurus. represented the 
atoms as moved by their weight, 
Democritus by impact. Alex. on 
Metaph. i. 4, 985 b, 4: od3€ yap 
nébev % Bapitns ev rais &-dpuors 
A€youor Ta yap Guepn Ta Emivood- 
eva tats ardéuos Kal wepn dyTa 
avtav aBaph dacw eivux. Alexan- 
der here appeals to the thircé book 
of Aristotle. 7. odpavov; but seems 
to refer what is said in the first 


Q2 
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erroneous. Concerning the differences of the atoms as 


to place and order, Democritus seems to have given no 
farther or more general definitions ; at any rate, tradition 
has preserved nothing beyond what we have already 
quoted.! 

The Void was conceived by the Atomists as un- 
limited; this was required, not only by the infinite 
number of the atoms, but also by the idea of empty 
space.” The atoms are comprehended by the Void,? 
and by it are separated from each other;* wherever 
therefore there is a combination of atoms, there neces- 
sarily is the Void; it is, like the Plenum, in all things.° 
This definition, however, was not so rigorously carried - 
out by the founders of the Atomistic philosophy that 
they admitted no direct contact of the atoms with 


chapter against the Platonic con- 
struction of the elements, wrongly, 
to Leucippus and Democritus, who 
admitted no parts in the atoms. 

1 The differences of place and 
form, which Aristotle enumerates 
(Phys. i. 5), he gives not in the 
name of Democritus, but in his 
own. 

2 Arist. De Celo, iii. 2, 300 b, 
8: Aevelamm kal Anuoxpit@ tots 
A€yovow ae KivetcOar Ta TpaTa 
Tépata ev T@ Keve Kal Te areipy, 
Aextréov Tiva Klvnow Kal Tis  KaTa 
pvow avtay klynos. Cic. Fin. i. 6 
(inf.); Simpl. Phys. 144 b; De 
Celo, 91 b, 36, 300 b, 1 (Schol. 
480 a, 38, 516 a, 37); Stob. Eel. i. 
a602.Plut. Plac. 1..8, 28. 'Ac- 
cording to Simpl. Phys. 133 a, De- 
mocritus distinguished from the 
Void, Space (té70s), by which, like 
Epicurus after him (Part m. a, 
373, second edition), he understood 


the distance between the ends of 
what surrounds a body (1 didorgpa 
To weTakd TY exxXATwY TOU TeEptE- 
xovros), a distance which is some- 
times filled with a body and 
sometimes empty. But it is quite 
possible that Democritus, whose 
definitions are coupled by Sim- 
plicius with those of Epicurus, did 
not formulate his theory so exactly, 
Phys. 124 a. Simplicius says: 76 
yap Kevoy Témov elmev 6 Anudxpitos. 
Similarly 89 b. 

3 Vide previous note, and p. 
215, 1. 

4 Arist. De Celo, i. 7, 275 b, 
29: ef 5€ wh ouvexés TO Tay, GAN 
domep Aéyet Anudkpitos Kat AevKur- 
mos, SiwpisnevaT@ kev@. Phys. iv. 
6 (cf. p. 216, 4) where there is also 
an allusion to the similar doctrine 
of the Pythagoreans. 

5 Arist. Metaph. iv. 5; sup. p. 
217, 4, &c. 
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each other;' it was only the actual uniting of the 
atoms which they denied.’ 
According to these presuppositions, all qualities of 
things must be reduced to the amount, magnitude, form 
and relations in space, of the atoms of which they 
consist, and all change in things must be reduced to 
an altered combination of atoms.’ A thing arises when ~ 
a complex of atoms is formed; it passes away, when 
such a complex is dissolved ; it changes when the place 
and position of the atoms is changed, or a portion of 
them is displaced by others; it augments when new 
atoms are added to the complex; it decreases when 





some atoms are separated from it.? 


1 Cf. Arist. Phys. iii. 4, 203 a, 
19: 600: 8 areipa moiovor Ta oToL- 
xeta, Kabdmep Avatarydpas kat Anud- 
KpiTos ... TH adh auvexes Td 
Grespoy elval pacw. Gen. et Corr. 
i. 8 (sup. P. 215, 2): moety 5& Kal 
TacxXElV  TYyXdvovoW anToueva, 
ibid. 325 b, 29. Plato, as well as 
Leucippus, supposed the atoms to 
have a definite form: é€x 5% TovTwy 
ai yevéoets kal ai diaxpices, Aevkin- 
mp pev Svo Tpdro ay elev [sc. THs 
yevéecews Kat djaxploews |, did TE TOU 
Kevov kal 51a THs apis (Tav’TH yap 
Siaiperdy Exacrov), TAdtwev 6€ Kara 
Thy adynv pdvoy, Ibid. 326 a, 31, 
is directed against the Atomisis: 
ei pev yap pia pvois éotly amrdyTwv 
Ti Td xwploay ; 7) bia Th od ylyvera 
avdueva ev, domep twp VdaTos bray 
Giyn; Simpl. De Celo, 133 a, 18; 
Schol. 488 a, 26. There is no con- 
tradiction here with the passage 
quoted above, note 2, which asserts 
that the world is not cuvexés ; for 
that which merely touches can form 
indeed a connected mass in space, 

and so far may be called ouvexes T7 


Similarly all in- 


apy ; but it is still without internal 
connection, and, therefore, not in 
the strict sense ovvexés. Vide Phys. 
vill. 4, 255 a, 13; Simpl. Phys. 
195 b, where this expression is thus 
amended : TH adj cvvexi Cueva GAN? 
ovxi TH évooe, cf. inf. p. 245, 1. 
We have, therefore, no right to 
understand contact in the Aristc- 
telian passages as referring merely 
to close proximity, as is done by 
Philop. Gen. et Corr. 36 a. 

* Cf.previous note, and p. 216, 3. 

3 Cf. Simpl. De Calo, 252 b, 40 
(Schol. 510 a, 41): Anudkpitos 8é, 
&s Oedppactos éy Tots Suaikors isto- 
pet, @S idwriKas arodiidvtTwy Tay 
kara Td Oepudy Kad 7d Wuxpdy Kal Ta 
TolavTa aitioAoyouvTwy, éml Tas 
arduous aveBn. 

4 Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 315 
b, 6: Anuéxpitos 5€ Kat Aevximmos 
TOnoayTes TA OXTpaTa Thy GAAolw- 
ow kal thy yéveow ek TOUTWY ToLOUGL 
diaxpicer wiv Kal ovyKpice: yéveow 
Kal pOopay, tater 5€ Kal Béoe: GA- 
Aoiwotv, &c.; ibid. c. 8 (p. 215, 1). 
Ibid, c. 9, 327, 16: dp@yey Se 7d 
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fluence of one thing upon another is of a mechanical 
kind, and consists in pressure and pereussion ; if, there- 
fore, a merely dynamical influence seems to be produced 
from a distance, we must suppose that it is in reality 
mechanical, and as such brought about by contact. 
The Atomists, therefore, seek to explain all such phe- 
nomena, as Empedocles did, by the doctrine of emana- 
tions.! If, lastly, many and various physical properties 
appear to belong to things, these also must be explained 
mechanically by the quantitative relations of the atoms. 
According to their substance, all things are alike; only 
the form, size, and combination of their original con- 
stituents are different. But among these derived 
qualities themselves there is an essential difference. 


ats cHua cuveyxes dy TE ev Bypoy 
6ré d€ memnyds, od Siopéce Kar 
guv0écet TOUTO Tafdy, ovde TpoTH 
kat Siabivyh, Kabdmep A€yer Anudkpl- 
tos, Metaph. i. 4, p. 228, 1. Phys. 
Vili. 9, 265 b, 24: the Atomists 
ascribe movement in space only to 
the primitive bodies, and all other 
movements to derived bodies: avéa- 
veoOa yap Kal POivew Kal adAoLod- 
oOo cvyKpivoperwr Kot SiakpiwoMevov 
Tay aTéuwy cwudTwy dpaciy, which 
Simpl. im h. 7. 310 a, constantly re- 
peats; De Celo, iii. 4, 7 (sup. p. 
216, 3; 125, 7); Simpl. Categ. Schol. 
in Ar. 91 a, 86; Galen, De Elem. 
sec. Hipp.i. 9, T. I. 483 K, &e. 

1 Cf. Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 8 
(sup. p. 215, 1). Leucippus and 
Democritus derive all action and 
suffering from contact. One thing 
suffers from another, if parts of the 
latter penetrate the empty inter- 
spaces of the former. Alex. Aphr. 
(Qu. Nat.ii. 23, p. 137 Sp.) mentions 
the emanations more distinctly; he 


tells us that Democritus, like Em- 
pedocles (sup. p. 134, 1), sought to 
explain the attractive power of the 
magnet (on which, according to 
Diog. ix. 47, he wrote a treatise) 
on this theory. He thought that 
the magnet and the iron consist of 
atoms of similar nature, but which 
are less closely packed together in 
the magnet. As on the one hand, 
like draws to like, and on the other, 
all moves in the Void, the emana- 
tions of the magnet penetrate the 
iron, and press out a part of its 
atoms, which, on their side, strain 
towards the magnet, and penetrate 
its empty interspaces. The iron 
itself follows this movement, while 
the magnet does not move towards 
the iron, because the iron has 
fewer spaces for receiving its efflu- 
ences. Another and a more im- 
portant application of this doctrine, 
in which Democritus also agreed 
with Empedocles, will be found in 
the section on sense-perceptions. | 
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Some of them follow immediately from the relative 
proportion of the atoms in combination, irrespectively 
of the manner in which we perceive them; they there- 
fore belong to the things themselves. Others, on the 
contrary, result indirectly from our perception of those 
proportions and combinations; they, therefore, primarily 
belong not to the nature of things, but to the sensations 
caused by things.’ These consist in weight, density, 
and hardness, to which Democritus adds heat and cold, 
taste and colour.?, That these qualities do not present 
the objective constitution of the thing purely, he showed 
from the different impression produced by the same 
objects, in the above-mentioned respects, upon different 


persons and in different circumstances.? 


1 Here we first meet with the 
distinction of primary and secon- 
dary qualities, afterwards intro- 
duced by Locke, and of such great 
importance for the theory of know- 
ledge. 

2 Demoerit. sup. p. 219, 3; Theo- 
phr. De Sensu, 63 (cf. 68 sq.) on 
Democrit.: wep) pév oby Bapéos kal 
Kovdov Kal oKAnpov Kal pmadakod 
éy rovtois apopiCa’ tay & BAAwy 
aig@ntav ovdevds elvar dtaiv, GAAG 
ravTa K40n TIS aicOncews 4AAoLov- 
mévns, e& Hs yiverOa Thy paytaciar. 
ovde yep TOU Yuxpov Kal Tov Gepuov 
puow imdpxev, GAAG TO oxXIua | sc. 
TOV ar bua | petanimroy epyacer bat 
kal Thy TIBET pay aAdAolwow 6 Te 
yep ay &bpou HR Toit evioxvey 
éxdot@, Td 5 cis wixpa Siaveunuevoy 
avato@nrov eivar. Cf. Arist. De An. 
iii. 2, 426 a, 20; Simpl. Phys. 119 
b;.- De An. 54 a; Sext. Math. 
viii. 6, ete. The words of Dioge- 
nes, ix. 45, belong no doubt to 
this connection; in our text they 


But they are 


make nonsense: moinra d€ vouma 
civar, diocer F arduous Kal Kevoy. 
According to Democrit. /. ¢., it 
should stand thus: zorntas de 
vou elvar, ete. 

% Theophrastus continues: o7- 
usioy Se, @s ovK eiot diget, Td MH 
TavTa Tact gaivecOar tots (wots, 
GAA” O uly yAuKY TodT’ &AAos 
mikpoy, Kal é€répois ogb kal &AAas 
Spud, Tois 5€ orpugyey" kal Ta GAAG 
de doavtTws, ett F abtods (the per- 
ceiving subject) MeTaBaAAew TH 


_kpdoet (the mixture of their cor- 


poreal ingredient changes ; others, 
however, “read kpiget) nal (1. Kare | 
Ta. 7am kal Tas TAuktas- 7) Kal dave- 
poy & as  didbecis aitia rhs payTa- 
clas, ibid. § 67. The same reasons 
for the uncertainty of the sense- 
perceptions are mentioned by Aris- 
totle, Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 b, 1, as 
belonging, it wouldseem, to Demo- 
eritus. Cf. Democrit. ap. Sext. 
Math. vii. 136: jyées 5 TE peV 
edvtt ovdev atpexes Evyleuev, meTa- 
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of course based upon something objective, and the 
philosopher’s task is to point out what this is, by de- 
fining the form and relations of the atoms by which 
the sensations of heat, colour, &c., are brought about. 

Of the primary qualities of things, their weight is 
reduced by Democritus simply to their mass: the 
greater the mass of a body, after subtracting the 
void interspaces, the heavier it is; if the extent be 
equal, the weight must therefore correspond with the 
density.!. Similarly hardness must be conditioned by 
the proportion of the empty and the full in bodies ; 
yet it depends not merely on the number and size of 
the empty interspaces, but also on the manner of their 
distribution: a body which is intersected equally at 
many points by the Void, may possibly be less hard 
than another body which has larger interspaces, but 
also larger unbroken portions ; even though the former, 
taken as a whole, contains in an equal space less of the 
Void. Lead is denser and heavier, but softer than 
iron.” 

The secondary qualities were generally derived by 
Democritus from the form, the size and the order of 
the atoms; for he supposed that a body produces 
different sensations according as it touches our senses 
with atoms of such or such form or magnitude arranged 
in closer or looser, equal or unequal, order ;? and that, 


aimrov d€ KaTd Te THuaTOS Siabiyhy 
[ =rakiy, cf. p. 223, 1] Kal ray erel- 
oidytTwy Kal Tay ayTioTnpiCérvT@r, 

1 Vide sup. p. 226 on the den- 
sity of the atoms as a consequence 
of their close juxtaposition. Simpl. 


Categ. (Basil. 1551) 68 y ; Philop. 


Gen. et Corr. 39 b; cf. Arist. Gen. 
et Corr, 1. 8,326 a, 23. 

2 Theophrastus, /. ¢. 62. 

$ This results also from what 
is said of particular colours and 
tastes, Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 
316 a, 1: xpody of now elvan 
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therefore, one and the same object appears to us dif- 
ferently (e.g. warmer or colder), according as the atoms 
of one or other kind of which it is composed, impinge 
upon our organs of sense in sufficient mass to produce 
a perceptible impression.! His more precise definitions 
relate chiefly, as Theophrastus says,? to colours and to 
the qualities perceptible to taste. What Theophrastus 
tells us on both subjects * is a further proof of the care 
with which Democritus sought to explain natural 
phenomena by means of his general presuppositions ; 





but this is not the place to follow up such details. 


We have still to notice 


[Anudkp.], Tpomh yap xpwuaticer Oa. 
Theophr. /. c. 62 (sup. p. 231, 2); 
and ibid. 64: ov puny adrAAad Somep 
Kal Ta &AAa Kal Tava (Heat, Taste, 
Colour) avari@no: tois oxjpact, 
tbid. 67, 72. Caus. Plant. vi. 2, 3: 
&romwoy 5€ Kaketvo Tos TA OXHuaTA 
Aéyovow [sc. altia Tov Xuuay] 7 
TOV Suviwy Siahopa Kata miKpdTynTa 
Kat péyeOos eis TO wh THY avTiy 
exe Stvauuy. 

1 Vide the concluding words of 
the passage, quoted p. 231, 2, and 
T heophrastus, De Sensu, 67 : eoav- 
Tws d€ Kal Tas GAAas Exdorou Suvdmers 
amrodlowoiv, avdywv eis TA OXNpaTA’ 
amdyvrwy S& Tay cxXnudTwY ovdéy 
&Képaoy eivat Kal duryes Tots GAAats, 
GAA’ ey ExdoTw (SC. XVAPG) TOAAG 
eivar Kat Toy avToy éxe Aclov Kal 
Tpaxéos kal mepipepovs Kal of€os Kal 
Tov AotTaV: 6 8 Gy évh TAEioTOY, 
TovTO pdAicTa evicxvetv Tpds TE THY 
alcOnow kat Thy Sivauy. (Similarly 
Anaxagoras, vide infra.) Cf. also 
Arist. Metaph. iv. 5; sup. p. 217, 4 
De Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 315 b, 9; 
Philop. ad h./. 6 a, and the sec- 
ion on the senses. 


2 De Sensu, 64; Fr. 4 (De 


the opinion of Democritus 


Odor.), 64. Theophr. also remarks 
on the want of exact definitions 
respecting colours, and the form of 
the atoms corresponding to each 
colour. 

3 On tastes, which must be 
regulated by the form of the atoms 
touching the tongue, J. c. 65-72; 
De Caus. Plant. vi. 1, 2, 6, ¢. 6, 
1, 7, 2; Fr. 4, De Odor. 64; cf. 
Alex. De Sensu, 105 b (which 
Arist. De Sensu, e. 4, 441 a, 6, 
refers to Democritus), 109 a. On 
colours, among which Democritus 
regards white, black, red and green 
as the four primitive colours, De 


Sensu, 73-82, cf. Stob. el. i. 
364; Arist. De Sensu, ec. 4, 442 
b, 11: Td yap Aeukoy Kal Td péeAay 


Td mev TpAaXU pnow eivat (Anudxp.) 
To 5& Aclov, eis GE TA CoYTpaTA 
avayer Tovs xuuovs. Ibid. c. 3, 
440 a, 15 sq.; Alex. /. c. 103 a, 
109 a. The emanations to which 
light and colours are reduced have 
been partly considered, supra, p. 
230, 1. Further details hereafter. 
Cf. also Burchard, Democr. Phil. 
de Sens. 16; Prantl, Arist. ub. d. 
Farben, 48 sqq. 


to 
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on the four elements. 
these substances as elements in the proper sense, for the 
atoms are in his system the first of all things. Nor could 
he, as Plato afterwards did, regard them, in spite of their 
being composed of atoms, as the primitive substances 
of all other visible bodies; for more than four visible 
elements must then have resulted from the innumerable 
forms of the atoms.' As soon, however, as the four ele- 
ments had been established by another philosopher, he 
may, nevertheless, have bestowed upon them special 
attention, and may have sought to explain their quali- 
ties by reference to their atomistic constituents. But 
fire alone had for him any very great importance; he 
considered it, as we shall see, to be the moving and 
living principle throughout nature, the spiritual element 
prover. On account of its mobility he supposed it to 
consist of round and small atoms, whereas, in the other 
elements, there is a mixture of heterogeneous atoms, 
and they are distinguished from one another only by 
the magnitude of their parts.” 


' It is consequently a mistake apocryphal. Even supposing (and 


He could not of course regard 


to include (vide Simpl. Phys. 8) 
Leucippus and Democritus with 
the pseudo-Timeus, in the assertion 
that they all recognised the four 
elementsas the primitive substances 
of composite bodies, but tried to 
reduce these elements themselves 
to more original and more simple 
causes. The statement of Diog. 
ix. 44, that Democritus believed 
the four elements to be combina- 
tions of atoms is more plausible ; 
on the other hand, the assertion 
ap. Galen, H. Philos. c. 5, p. 243, 
that he made earth, air, fire and 
water principles sounds entirely 


this is not probable) that air 
originally stood in the text, it 
would still be false. Democritus 
may certainly have spoken of earth, 
fire and water in the work to which 
the author appeals in support of 
this statement (the Zopiortixa, 
which is wanting in Maullach’s 
list) ; but if the work were genuine, 
not in such a manner as to de- 
signate them the elements of all 
bodies. 

2 Arist. De Celo, iii. 4; supra, 
p. 225, 1. As observed, ibid. 303 
a, 28, water, air, and earth arise 
by separation out of one another; 
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How it comes to pass that the atoms in general 
enter into these definite combinations, and how the 
origin of composite things and the formation of a world 
is to be explained, we must consider in the following 


section. 


2. The movement of the Atoms; the formation and system 
of the Universe; Inorganic Nature. 


Tue atoms, as they circulate in infinite space,’ are in 


concerning this process, cf. also c. 
7 (supra, p. 125, 1). In regard to 
the warm or fire, zdid. and De An. 
i. 2, 405 a, 8 sqq. c. 3, 406 b, 20; 
De Celio, iii. 8, 306 b, 32; Gen. et 
Corr. i. 8, 326 a, 3; cf. Metaph. 
xiii. 4, 1078 b, 19. As a reason 
for the above theory, in many of 
these passages motion, De Celo, 
iii. 8, perhaps only as an arbitrary 
conjecture, and also the burning 
and penetrating force of fire, is 
assumed. Theophr. De Sensu, 75: 
red consists of similar atoms to the 
warm, only that they are larger ; 
the more, and the finer the fire con- 
tained in a thing, the greater its 
brillianey (e.g. in red-hot iron): 
Oepudy yap Td Aextdv. Cf. § 68: 
Kal ToUTO WoAAdKis A€yorta Sidtt 
Tov xupov [l. Gepuov] To oxjua 
opaipoerdés. Simpl. /.c.: of de wepl 
Actximmoy nal Anudxpiroy . . . 
Ta pev Oepua yiver@a Kat mipera 
TV cwpdatav boa ef otuvTEepwy Kal 
AewTomepeotépwy Kal Kata duolay 
Oésty Kelmevwy oUyKELTaL TOY THOTMY 
cwuatwyv, TH 5€ Wuxpa Kat bdaThHdy 
60a €k Tav évaytiwy, Kal Ta wey 
Aaumpa Kat Owrewa, Ta SE Guvdpa 
Kal cxotewd. The pyramidal form 
of flames, Democritus, according 
to Theophr. Fr. 3, De Igne, 82, 
explains by the increasing coolness 


of their internal parts. Further 
details will be found in the section 
on the soul, infra. 

1 Aristotle compares this pri- 
meval state with the éuov mavta 
of Anaxagoras, Metaph. xii. 2, 
1069 b, 22: Kat as Anudxpizés 
onow hv déuov mavta Suvdue, 
evepyeia 5° of. But we cannot of 
course consider the words 7v—ov 
(with Ps.-Alex. ad h. l. p. 646, 21; 
Bon. Philop. ap. Bonitz, ad h. 1.; 
Trendelenburg on Arist. De An. 
318; Heimséth. p. 43; Mullach, 
p. 209, 337; Fragm. i. 358, and 
Lange, Gesch. d. Mater. i. 131, 25) 
as a verbal quotation from Demo- 
critus, and on the strength of them 
ascribe to him the distinction of 
Suvawer and evepyeia, and therewith 
the fundamental conceptions of the 
Aristotelian system. The passage 
must be construed thus: ‘ Also ac- 
cording to the exposition of Demo- 
critus all things were together nct 
actually, but potentially :’ because 
in the original mixture of atoms, 
all things were contained according 
to their substance, but were not 
as yet formed and defined. Cf. 
Bonitz and Schwegler, ad h./. The 
Atomists themselves, moreover, 
could only have believed in this 
primeval state to a very limited 
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This movement appeared to our 


philosopher so directly necessitated by the nature of 
things,” that he expressly declared it to be without 
beginning,’ and on this ground he refused to assign to. 
it any cause, since that which is infinite and has no 
beginning cannot be derived from another. But if 


extent, since combinations of atoms, 
worlds, had always existed. 

1 Vide p. 286,3; 228, 2; 215, 1. 
Arist. Metaph. xii. 6, 1071 b, 31: 
51d €viot movodow del evépyeray, oioy 
Aeveitros Kal TlAdtwr' del yap cival 
pact Kivnow, GAAA bia Ti Kal Tiva 
ov A€yovaw, ovdé wd), ovdSE Thy airlay. 
Ibid. 1072 a, 6: of ael A€yorTes 
Kivnow elvat omep AevKurmos. 
Galen, De Elem. sec. Hipp. i. 2, T. I. 
418 K: 7d 5€ Kevdy xépa Tis ev 
pepducva TtavTl Ta chuata vw Te 
kal KdtTw ovuravtTa did mayTds TOD 
ai@vos 7) TepimAEKETAl TwS GAATAOLS, 
7} mpookpover, Kal amomdAAeTaL, Kal 
diaxpive. [-erat] d€ Kal ovyKplver 
[-era| mdAw eis AANAG Kata Tas 
TolavTas OulAlas, Kak TOUTOV TH TE 
&AAa ovykpiuara mavTa Tovel Kal Ta 
nuetepa ocduata Kal ta wabhpata 
avTa@y Kal Tas aicOjcets. 

2 Arist. Phys. ii. 4,196 a, 24: 
cio) 5€ tives 02 Kal Tovpavod Tovde 
Kal T@y KOCMLKOY TaYTwY aiTLoYTOL 
T) avTéuatoy? amd Ta’TouaTou yap 
ylyvecOa thy Slyny Ka Thy Kivnow 
Thy Siaxpivacoy Kat KaTacThoacay 
eis TauTHy Thy Tak TO Tay. Sim- 
plicius rightly refers this passage 
to the Atomists, as they, and they 
alone, believed the universe to have 
been formed by a rapid whirling 
motion without deriving this mo- 
tion from a special motive force. 
Phys. 74 a, b: of mepl Anpokpitoy 

. TOY KéoLwY aTayTwY : 
aiTidpevor TO avTOMaToy (amd TAvTO- 


udtouv yap pact tHy Sivny Kal thy 
kiynow, etc.) Suws ob A€yovar Ti 
ToTé €oTL TO avTOmaToY. 

3 Cf. previous note, Cic. Fin. i. 
6, 17: wle (Democritus) atomos 
quas appellat, i.e. corpora individua 
propter soliditatem, censet in infinito 
tnani, in quo nihil nee summum nec 
infimum nec medium nec ultimum 
nec extremum sit, ita ferri, ut con- 
cursionibus inter se cohaerescant ; 
ex quo efficiantur ea quae sint quae- 
que cernantur omnia ; eumquemotum 
atomorum nullo a principio sed ex 
aeterno tempore intelligi convenire. 
Cf. p. 228, 2; Hippol. Refut. i. 
13: deve 5€ [ Anudxp.] as del Kivov- 
Meévwy THY OYTWY ev TH KEVG. 

4 Arist. Fhys. viii. 1,end: 6Aws 
5é Td vouiCery apxiy eivar tadTny 
ixavnv, OT. ael  €otw ovTws 7 
ylyverat, ovk OpO@s Exer bwoAaBeEty, 
ep 0 Anudkpitos avaryer Tas teph 
pioews aitias, ws oUTw Kal Td mpd- 
Tepov eyiveTo’ Tov Sé del ovK aioe 
apxhv (ntetv. Gen. Anim. ii. 6, 
742 b 17: ov Kad@s 5€ A€yovew 
ovdé TOD Sia TL Thy avayKny, Boor 
A€youoty, bTt oUTws Gel yiveTat, Kal 
TavTny eivat vouiCovow apxnv ev 
avtots, domep Anudkpiros 6 ’ABdn- 
pirns, Ort Tov pev Gel Kal aaelpou 
ovK gory px, TO SE Sid Th apxn, 
To 8 aed dreipov, Srte Td epwray 
Td Oia Th wep) Tay ToLOdTwY TWds Td 
Cnrew cival dno. Tod dmelpou apxnv. 
Cf. note 1. 
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Aristotle may justly censure the Atomists for not 
having duly sought the cause of motion,! it is untrue to 
say that they derived motion from chance.? © Motion 
can only be called fortuitous, if by fortuitous we under- 
stand all that does not proceed from design ;* but if this 
expression be taken to mean that which happens with- 
out natural causes, the Atomists are far from making 
such a statement. On the contrary, they expressly 
declare that nothing in the world happens by chance, 
but all follows of necessity from definite causes;‘ that 


1 Arist. De Celo, iii. 2, ef. p. 
228, 2; Metaph. i. 4, end: mepi 5é 
Kiwhoews, Obey 7 Tas ITapxXEL Tors 
ovol, Kal ovTot mapatAnciws Tots 
dAAcs pabtuws apeicay. Cf. Diog. 
ix. 33, who says of Leucippus: «ivai 
@ Samep yevéoeis Kocpov ottw Kal 
avéjoes Kal pOices Kal Oopdas 
KaTaé Twa avdyKny, hy érola éotiv 
ov Siacage?. Similarly Hippol. i. 
12, which is taken from the same 
source. 

2 Aristotle gave occasion to this 
misunderstanding when in Phys. 
il. 4, he made use of the expression 
avtéuaror, which in this place, and 
always with him, is synonymous 
with tixn; whereas Democritus 
must have used the word in quite 
a different sense, if indeed he used 
it at all. It is Cicero, however, 
especially who put this opinion in 
circulation. Cf. NV. D. i. 24, 66: 
ista enim flagitia Democriti, sive 
etiam ante Leucippi, esse corpuscula 
quedam laevia, alia aspera, rotunda 
alia, partim antem angulata, cur- 
vata quedam et quasi adunca ; ex 
hiseffectum esse coclumatque terram, 
nulla cogente natura sed concursu 
quodam fortuito. We find the 
same concursus fortuitus also in 


c. 37, 935 Tuse. 1. 11, 225 18).42- 
Acad. i. 2,6; Cicero speaks more 
truly (Fin. i. 6, 20) of a concursio 
turbulenta. The same conception 
is to be met with in the Placita 
ascribed to Plutarch, i. 4,1; Philop. 
Gen. et Corr. 29 b; Phys. G, 9; 
Simpl. Phys. 73 b, 74a; Eus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 23, 2; Lactant. Inst. i. 2: 
and perhaps also in Eudemus, vide 
supra, p. 236, 2. 

% As Aristotle does, Phys. ii. 5, 
196 b, 17 sqq., who, so far, can 
truly maintain from his own stand- 
point, that the Atomists supposed 
the world to have come into being 
by chance. 

* Stob. Ecl. i. 160 (Demoer. Fr. 
Phys. 41): Aecveurmos mdyta kar’ 
avayeny, thy 8 abthy smdpyew 
eluaguevny: A€yer yap ev 7H rep) 
vou" “ ovdev xXpjua warn yiryverat, 
GAAG mdavTa éx Adyou te Kal Sn’ 
avaykns.” That Leucippus has not, 
without show of probability, been 
denied to be the author of the 
treatise wept vov, and that this 
fragment has been ascribed to 
Democritus, we have already seen, 
p. 207, 1; but this is of no im- 
portance in regard to the present 
question. 
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fortune has little power over men, and chance is merely 


aname used as an excuse for our own faults.! 


Aristotle 


and the later writers admit that the Atomistic philo- 
sophy strongly maintained the unconditional necessity 
of all that happens,? reduced even what is apparently 


to 


1 Democrit. Fr. Mor. 14 ap. 
Stob. Eel. ii. 844; Eus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 27,4: &vOpwrot tixns eliwdrov 
émAdcayto mpdpacw tdins aBovadins 
(or Gvoins). Baie yap povnari 
TUXN MaXeTAL, TA BE TAEioTA ev Ble 
wuxn evidvetos dfvdepkeety Karti- 
Ovvet. 

2 Arist. Gen. Anim. v. §, 789 
b, 2: Anudxpitos 5 Td 08 Eveka adhels 
Aéyew (Aristotle again censures 
him for this, De Resp. c. 4 iit.) 
mdvra avaryel eis avdyKny ois XpHTaL 
n pvots. Cic. De Fato, 10, 23: 
Democritus .. . accipere maluit, 
necessitate omnia fieri, yuam a cor- 
poribus individuis naturales motus 
avellere. Similarly, tid. 17, 39; 
Plut. ap. Eus. Pr. Hv. 1.8, 7: &€ 
amelpov xpdvov mpokatéxecOar TH 
avaykn mav0’? amrA@s TA yeyovdrTa. 
kal ovTa Kal éodueva. Sext. Math. 
ix. 113: Kar’ avayrny wey Kal bd 
Sivns, as CXeyow of wep Tov Anudxpt- 
Tov, ovk Gy KwvoiTto bKdopos. Diog. 
ix. 45: mdyta Te kat’ dvayeny yive- 
c0a, THS Sivns aitlas ov’ons THs 
yeverews TavTWY, hy avayKny A€yet, 
Oenomaus ap. Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. 
vi. 15, Nr. 8, 11, p. 86 and Theodo- 
retus himself says: Democritus 
denied freewill, and gave over the 
whole course of the world to the 
necessity of fate. Plut. Place. i. 
25, 26: Tlapuevldns kal Anudxpitos 
wdyvTa Kat’ GvayKny: THY avThy 
3 elvai Kai eiuappevny Kal dinny Kal 
mpovotay Kal Kooportro.oy (this is only 
partially true in respect to Demo- 


fortuitous 


its natural causes,? and started more 


critus); Democritus placed the es- 
sence of avdyxn in the avriturla 
Kat pops kal mAnyh THs BAns. Cf. 
also p. 237, 1, 4. 

® Arist, Phys. 1v.12, 196 Bee 
évion yap Kal ei €or [H TUXN Td 
avtTdéuatov| 7 uh &mopovoww* ovdéev 
yap ylvecOa amd tUXNS pacly, GAA 
mayTwv elval TL altiov @piopevor, 00 
A€youey am adtoudtov yiyvecPar 7 
TUXNS, Olovy Tod eADEiy amd TUXNS 
eis THY ayopay Kal KaTaraBety dv 
éBovAeTto wev ovk @eTO Be, alrioy Td 
BovaAccOa ayopdoa eAOdvTa* duoiws 
5€ Kai éml Tay &AAwY TaV Grd TUXNS 
Aeyouevwy Gel te eivar AaBeiv Td 
aittov, aA’ ob TUxnY. Simpl. Phys. 
74 a (on the words which refer to 
what has just been quoted, Ka9d- 
mep 6 madads Adyos elev 6 avaipov 
Thy TUXNV): Todos AnudxprTov eotkev 
eipjoOat. exeivos yap, Kav ev TH 
koouotrotla eddker TH TUXN xpToOaz, 
GAN ev Tols mepikwrépors ovdevds 
gnaw eivar Thy TOXNY aiTlayv, avapé- 
pwy els tAAas aitlas, lov Tov Onsaupoy 
ebpely TO oKaTTELY 1) Thy puTElay THS 
eAaias, Tov d€ KaTeEayHvaL TOU Padra- 
Kpov Td Kpaviov Toy aerdy pllayTa 
Thy XedAavny Orws Td XEAOVLUY payn. 
otTw yap 6 E¥inuos iotope?. Simi- 
larly 76 a, 73 b. The same is as- 
serted, only in Stoical language, in 
the statement of Theodoretus /. c. 
p. 87, that Democritus declared the 
Tvxn to be an &dndos aitla avOpw- 
mwivy Adyw. Cf. Part. m. a, 151, 
3, 2nd ed. But if Democritus did 
not admit chance in regard to the 
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logically than either of the earlier systems, from a 
strictly physical explanation of nature.' The Atomists 
could not of course explain natural phenomena by 
reference to design :” natural necessity was to them a 
blindly working force; their system knew nothing of 
any spirit that had formed the world, or of a Providence 
in the later meaning of the word;* the reason of this, 
however, was not that they believed the world to be 
ordered by chance, but, on the contrary, that they would 
in no respect relinquish the idea of its necessity. The 
original movement of the atoms, also, they must have 
regarded as the necessary effect of a natural cause, and 
this cause can only be sought in gravitation. Nothing 
else can be thought of, when we are told that the 
smallest bodies must necessarily be set in motion (vide 
supra) in empty space, that the Void is the cause of 
motion ;* sometimes the Atomists conceived weight as 
an essential property of all bodies, and consequently, as 
corresponding to the corporeal mass of the atoms.’ It 





particular, we may be sure that so 
logical a thinker would never have 
supposed the whole universe to be 
the work of chance. 

1 Cf. what is said by Aristotle 
on this point (besides the quota- 
tion p. 219, 2; 215,1), Gen. et Corr. 
i. 2, 315 a, 34 (he is speaking of the 
explanation of becoming, decay, 
&e.): Saws 5& mapa Ta émiroAjs 
mept ovdevds ovdels emectnoev ew 
Anporpirov. ovtos & Zoixe wey wepl 
andvtwy dpovrica, dn 5€ ev TE 
mwas diapepe. De An. i. 2, 405 
a, 8: Anudkp. 5¢ kal yAadupwréepws 
elpnkev, amopnvauevos ba Ti TOUTwY 
éxaTEpoy. 

By Sal, 2. 

8 Democritus is commonly re- 


proached with this, vide Vic. Acad. 
li. 40, 125; Plut. ap. Eus. L ec. 
Place. ii. 3 {(Stob. i. 442); Nemes. 
Nat. Hom. c. 44, p. 168; Lactantius 
l. c. According to Favonius. ap. 
Diog. ix. 34 sq., Democritus ex- 
pressly opposed the Anaxagorean 
doctrine of the forming of the world 
by vows. How far, however, he was 
able to speak of a universai reason 
we shall enquire later on. 

* As Aristotle says (Phys. viii. 
9, 265 b, 23) when he describes the 
Atomists as those who admit no 
particular moving cause, 5: 5 7d 
kevoy kivets@at dao. Similarly, 
Eudemus ap. Simpl. Phys. 124 a. 

> P. 226, 1, and also Theophr. 
De sensu, 71: Katto: 76 ye Bapv Kal 
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is also clear that the velocity of this motion corresponds 
to the mass of each atom; the large and _ heavier 
must fall more quickly than the smaller and lighter; ! 
moreover, it is expressly stated that Democritus, like 
Empedocles, represented all the atoms as having been 
originally moved by their weight ; and that he explained 
the upward motion of many bodies by the pressure 
which drives up. the lighter atoms when the heavier 
sink down.? Accordingly the famous theory of Epicu- 
rus on the deflection of the atoms is characterised as a 
contradiction of Democritus, whose fatalism Epicurus 
thus sought to evade ;? in reality, however, his polemic 
and that of his followers against the absolutely vertical 
fall of the atoms‘ only apples to the older Atomistic 
philosophy: not to mention that Epicurus was certainly 
not the discoverer of the purely physical derivation of 


Kovgov btav diopi(n Tots meyer, 
avaykn TH aMAa TavTa THY avTHY 
éxew dpuy THs popas. 

1 Of. inf. p. 241. 

2 Simpl. De Celo, 254 b, 27, 
Schol. in Arist. 510 b, 30: of yap 
tept Anudkpitov Kal tat epoy ’Emikov- 
pos Tas atduous mdoas duopveis 
ovcas Rdpos éxew bao, Te 5€ cival 
tia BapvTepa eéwbovmeva Ta Koupd- 
Tepa tm avtav tpilavdvtwy emt Td 
tyvw péperOa Kal ottw A€yovowy 
ovTo. Sokeivy Ta pev KovUpa elvar Ta 
dé Bapea. (What follows is not 
concerned with the exposition of the 
theories of Democritus.) Similarly, 
ibid. 314 b,37; 121b,42; Schol.517 
b, 21; 486 a, 21; bid. Phys. 310 a: 
of wept Anudkpitov . . . EAeyov, Kata 
Thy ev avtois BapuTynta, Kivotueva 
ravta [7a &roual Sid Tov Kevowd 
elkovtos Kal wh ayTiTUTOUYTOS KaTa 


Témov KiveicOar. . . Kal ov pdvoy 
TpOTH GAAd Kal udynv TabTHv OTOL 
klynow Tois orotxelots Gmrodiddact, 
Cie. vide following note. 

$ Cie. N. D. i. 25, 69 : Epicurus 
cum videret, si atomi ferrentur in 
locum inferiorem suopte pondere, 
nihil fore in nostra potestate, quod 
esset earum motus certus et neces- 
sarius, invenit quomodo necessitatem 
effugeret, quod videlicet Democritum 


FSugerat : ait atomum, cum pondere 


et gravitate directa deorsum feratur, 
declinare paululum. It is evident 
the presupposition here is, that 
Democritus came to his conclusions 
through admitting that the atoms 
exclusively foliowed the law of 
gravitation. 

4 Epicurus ap. Diog. x. 43, 61; 
Luer. ii. 225 sqq. 
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motion and of the universe which he himself violates 
by his arbitrary theories on the deviation of the atoms. 
We must, therefore, consider the movement of ‘the 
atoms, according to the doctrine of Leucippus and 
Democritus, simply as a result of their weight, and 
consequently the earliest kind of motion must have 


been downward and perpendicular.’ 


The difficulty that 


in infinite space there is no above and below ? does not 
seem to have forced itself upon the Atomists.? 


1 The opposite theory of Lewes 
(Hist. of Phil. i. 101) that Demo- 
eritus ascribed no weight, but only 
force, to the atoms, and supposed 
weight to arise from the shock 
given by means of a greater force, 
cannot be supported even by the 
statements quoted, p. 227, 2, and 
contradicts the most trustworthy 
evidence. 

2 Cie. Fin. i. 6, vide sup. p. 236, 
3; Simpl. De Calo, 300 a, 45 ( Schol. 
516 a, 37): ayTiAeye: werakd mpds 
Tovs uh voulCovtas eiva: wey avw rd 
d€ Kdtw. tatrns dé yeydvaci Tis 
ddéns “Avatiuavdpos wey kal Anud- 
Kpitos 81a Td &reipoy broTlbecOa 7d 
may. Aristotle does not seem to 
have the Atomists in view in the 
passage De Clo, iv. 1, 308 a, 17; 
but on the other hand in Phys. iv. 
8, 214 b, 28 sqq.; De Celo, i. 7. e& 
pass., he applies the above censure 
to them. Cf. Part ii. b, 210 sq. 
312, 2nd ed. 

3 Epicurus, indeed, ap. Diog. x. 
60, defends the theory that even 
in infinite space there may be a 
movement upward and downward 
in the following observation. . If, 
he says, no absolute Above and 
Below (no avwrdtw and katwrdtw) 
be pessible in infinite space, still a 
motion in the direction of our feet 


VOL. II. 


from our head is always contrary 
to a motion from our feet towards 
our head, even should both lines be 
produced toinfinity. Lange, Gesch. 
d. Mat. i. 130, approves of this ar- 
gument, and thinks it may be 
referred to Democritus. But De- 
mocritus not only said that the 
atoms actually moved in the direc- 
tion which we are accustomed to 
designate as downwards, he main- 
tained that they must follow this 
direction; he placed the cause of 
their motion in their weight, and 
it was solely on this ground that 
he could determine anything as to 
its direction, for we cannot perceive 
the movement inthe least. But if 
the atoms are led downwards by 
their weight, this below is not 
merely the place which, from our 
position on the earth, appears as 
lower, but the place which for each 
atom, wherever it may be in infinite 
space, is the lower, the goal of its 
natural motion. But there eannot 
be a below in this sense in infinite 
space. If Epicurus overlooked this 
fact and sought to defend the doc- 
trine handed down to him of the fall 
of the atoms against the censures 
of Aristotle, by an expedient so 
little in harmony with the presup- 
positions of that doctrine, we need 
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In and for themselves, the atoms in their movement 


would all follow the same direction. 


But as they are 


unequal in size and weight, they fall (so the Atomists 
think) with unequal velocity ; they therefore impinge 
upon one another, the lighter are forced upwards by 
the heavier,! and from the collision of these two 
motions, and the concussion and recoil of the atoms, 
there arises a circular or whirling movement ? in which 


not be much surprised. But it is in- 
credible, that a natural philosopher 
like Democritus should not have 
remarked the contradiction ; it is 
far more likely that both he and 
Leucippus regarded the fall of 
bodies in the void as self-evident ; 
and never proceeded to reflect that 
the case was that of a natural mo- 
tion downward, and that such a 
motion in unlimited space was 
impossible. 

1 According to Arist. De Calo, 
iv. 6, 313 b, 4, Democritus called 
this upward motion gots. 

2 This conception of the origin 
of the circular motion from which 
the Atomists derived the universe 
(vide infra), is not only necessitated 
by the interconnection of their 
doctrine, which cannot be satisfac- 
torily established in any other 
way, but is fully confirmed by all 
historical. testimony. That the 
original motion of the atoms was 
in a downward direction, and that 
only in consequence of this motion 
a portion of the atoms was driven 
upward, is expressly stated by 
Simplicius, vide p. 240,2. Lucre- 
tius contradicts this opinion in a 
passage which, according to our 
previous remarks, can only refer to 
Democritus, ii. 225: Graviora po- 
tesse corpora, quo citius rectum per 
inane feruntur, incidere ex swpero 


levioribus atque ita plagas (raAnyas, 
vide inf.) gignere, que possint geni- 
talis reddere motus ; like Epicurus 
(vide Part mr. a, 378, 
edition) he opposes to it Aristotle’s 
proposition (zbid. ii. b, 211, 1; 
312, 3), that all bodies fall with 
equal velocity in empty space. 
Further, although the Placita, i. 4 
(Galen. ¢. 7), primarily reproduce 
the Epicurean theory merely (cf. 
Part ui. a, 380, second edition), 
yet this theory itself indicates the 
doctrine of Democritusas its source; 
and Diogenes and Hippolytus, 
moreover, make precisely similar 
statements as to Leucippus. Diog. 
ix. 81: ylvecOar 5€ Tovs Kécpous 
otTw pepecOa Kat’ GroTouny ek TIS 
Gmeipov TOAAG OHuaTa TavToia TOIS 
oxhuacw eis peya Kevov, Gmrep a6- 
pocbevra dSivny amepydeoba lay, 
kal? hy mpookpovoyTa Kal mayTobamas 
KukAovmeva, SiakpivecOar ywpis Ta 
duowa mpos TA Guoia. icoppdmwy de 
dia TD TARPS pnkeTe Srvopevwy 
mepipéperba, TH ev AeTTA KwpElV 
eis Th iw kevdv, Somep Siartépeva, 
Tu 5€ Aowwd cuumevery Kal mepiTAc- 
Komeva. ouykatatpéxel GAANAoLs 
Kal Tovely mp@Tév TL oVETHUA T¢al- 
poevdes,  Hippol. Refut. i. 12: 
Kéopous 5& [otrw] yeveoOa Aver 
dtay eis werdko.voy [weya Kevov] ex 
TOU Tepiexovtos GOpoicOy moAAG 
gaéuaTtx Kal ouppun, mpooKpovovta 
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all parts of the congeries of atoms are thenceforward 


involved.! 


GAANAS cuumAEKEToa TA SuoLoc- 
Xhpovea Kal waparAfoia Tas wopoas, 
kal mepimAex@évtwy eis Erepa (in- 
stead of eis €repa we should proba- 
bly read €v atornua) yiveobat. 
Aristotle doubtless is referring to 
the Atomistic philosophy in De 
Calo, i. 8, 277 b. 1: Fire, he says, 
takes the upward direction by 
virtue of its own nature, not in 
consequence of force employed by 
another, omep tives mac TH EKOAI- 
wer; and perhaps Plato also refers 
to it, Tim.62C. How the Atomists 
supposed the circular motion ori- 
ginated from the two rectilinear 
motions upward and downward, we 
are not told. Epicurus. ap. Diog. 
x. 61, 43 sq. speaks (without refer- 
ence to the Atomists) of a lateral 
motion caused by collision and a 
rebound of the atoms; the latter 
is also ascribed to Democritus in 
the Plac. i. 26 (sup. p. 238, 2), as 
well as by Galen (sup. p. 236, 1), 
and Simplicius, De Calo, 110 a, 1 
(Schol. 484 a, 27): tas arduous 
. . . Pépecbat ev TH KEG Kai erika- 
TaAauBavovcas GAATAas cuyKpovec- 
Oat, kal Tas wey aromdAAcoOa, orn 
by tixwot, Tas Se mepimAcKeOat 
GAANAGIS KaTd Thy TOV oxnUATwY 
kal peyeOZv Kal Cécewr Kal rakewy 
cupuetpiay, kal cupBalve Kat ottw 
Thy tév ouvOéTay yéveriy aroTe- 
Acic@a:. Epicurus’s remark, ap. 
Diog. x. 90, that this exposition 
requires to be completed, refers to 
the doctrine of Democritus of the 
formation of the world by means 
of the cireular motion: od ‘yap 
GPpoicpdy Set pdvov yevéoOar ovde 
Sivoy ev & évdéxeTa Kéouoy yiverOar 
Kev@ kata To SokaCduevoy ef avary- 
Kns, avfecOal 0 ews dy ETEpw TpOC- 
Kpovon, Kabdwep Tay Kadou“evwy 

R 


guoikayv onot tis. Further details 
inthe next note. Augustine’s as- 
sertion, Hpist. 118, 28: inesse con- 
cursiont atomorum vim quandam 
animalem et spirabilem, is rightly 
referred by Krische, Forsch. i. 161, 
to a misapprehension of Cicero, 
Tusc. 1. 18, 42. Lange’s conjec- 
ture (Gesch. d. Mat. i. 130, 22) 
that Democritus supposed the cir- 
cular motion to take place after the 
formation of the complex of atoms, 
out of which the world originated, 
finds no support in the tradition; 
on the other hand, Diog. ix. 31, 
represents the ovoTnua chaipoeidés 
as arising first from the divn. Simi- 
larly Epicurus, 7. c., speaks of a 
divos in the Void, é&v 6 édéxera: 
Koco vyiver Ban. 

' This idea, in connection with 
what has been remarked, p. 236, 4, 
explains why the doctrine of De- 
mocritus is sometimes represented 
as if the mutual coneussion and 
rotation of the atoms were main- 
tained to be their only motion, of 
which he sought no further deriva- 
tion, cf. Diog. ix. 44: épecOa 
5 ev ta bw Swwoumevas (Tas atduovs). 
Id. § 45, p. 238, 2; Sext. Math. ix. 
113; ap Stob. Eel. i. 394 (Plac. i. 
23, 3): Anudkp. ev yévos kwhoews 
7d Kara mwadudy [if the tAdyov of 
the text ought not to be replaced 
by mAnyhv] amegaivero. (Ibid. 
348, where the concussion of the 
atoms is even stated to be their 
only motion, and their weight is 
denied, sup. p.227,2.) Alexander, 
ad Metaph. i. 4, p.27, 20 Bon. obra: 
yap (Leucippus and Democritus) 
A€yovow GAANAOTUTOUCAS Kal Kpovo- 
mevas mpos GAAAous Kivetoa Tas 
arduous, mébev jevror 4 apxh Tis 
kwihoews tois [THs] Kata dvow,. od 
9 


~ 
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Through this movement of the atoms, in the first 
place the homogeneous particles are brought together ; 
for that which is alike in weight and form must for this 


very reason sink or be driven to the same place.! 


It 


follows, however, from the nature of things that not 
loose concatenations merely, but firm combinations of 
atoms must be produced; for as the variously shaped 
particles are shaken together, many must necessarily 
adhere and become. entangled one with another, must 


A€youe.v' ] yap KaTa THY GAANAOTV- 
miav Biatds éott kiynots Kal ov Kate 
gpvaow, botépa 5€ h Blatos THs Kata 
pvow. ovdé yap, etc., sup. p. 227, 2. 
Cie. De Fato, 20, 46: aliam enim 
quandam vim motus habeant 
[atom?| a Democrito impulsionis, 
quam plagam (vide previous note) 
alle appellat, a te, Epicure, gravi- 
tatis et ponderis. Simpl. De Celo, 
260 b, 17 (Schol. 511 b, 15): &e- 
yov del Kweioba TAO mpaTa .. . ev 
T@ ameip kev@ Bla. (Mullach, p. 
384, quotes from Phys. 96: Anud- 
KpiTos pioet aklynta Aéywv Ta &ToMa 
TANYH Kweic—at now; but the 
words are not in our present pas- 
sage.) For the same reason Aris- 
totle, De Calo, iii. 2, 300 b, 8 sqq.; 
li. 13, 294 b, 80 sqq., asks the 
Atomists what was the original 
and natural motion of the atoms, 
since this forcible motion presup- 
poses a natural one? It is quite 
conceivable that the downward mo- 
tion in empty space, which seemed 
possible to the Atomists, though 
not to Aristotle, may have been 
left without notice, because De- 
mocritus presupposed, without ex- 
plicitly stating, that this was the 
natural motion of the atoms. 

1 Cf. the passages quoted, p. 
242, 2. Democritus himself re- 
marks in the fragment ap. Sext. 


Math. vii. 116 sqq. (ef. Plut. Plae. 
iv. 19, 3,and Arist. Eth. N. viii. 2), 
that it is a universal law that like 
consorts with like: kat yap (64, 
onow, duoyevéor Coto ~Evvaryedd- 
(erat, ds meptorepal mepiorephor Ka) 
yépavo. yepavoist Kal em Tay AAwY 
a&ddywv. But he considered that 
the cause of this lay not in a 
tendency inherent in the primitive 
substances, but in the mechanical 
motion, the size and form of the 
atoms, as we see from what follows : 
aocovTws 5€ Kal mepl trav ddbiywr, 
kardmep déphv mapeott emi te Tov 
Kookwevonevoy omepudtwy Kal em) 
TOY Tapa THIEL KULATwYNOL Yipidwy * 
dkov mev yap KaTa Tov Tov KooKlvoV 
divov SiakpitiK@s pakol weTa hakay 
TaccovTa Kat KpiOat wera KpiOéwy 
kal mupol meta mupav, Sov 5& Kara 
Thy ToD KUmaTos Kiynow at pev 
emmunnees Wndides els Toy avroy 
Tomoy Tho. éemiunkert wOéovTaL, ai 
dé mepipepees THaoL Tepipepeot. (The 
rest appears to be added by Sextus 
himself.) Cf. Alex. Qu. Nat. ii. 
23, p. 187 Sp.: 6 Anudkpirés re 
kal avros amoppolas te ylvecOa 
Tidera Kal Ta Suoia PéepetOar mpds 
Tu Buoia* GAAG Kad eis Td Kouvdy [1. 
kevov| mavta gépecOu. Simpl. 
Phys. 7 a: Twepurévar yap 7d 8uo.ov 
brd Tod duotov KiveioOau Kal pEepecar 
Ta ovyyevn mpos XAANAG. 
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embrace and impede one another in their course,’ so 
that some will even be retained in a place which is not 
suited to their nature ;? and thus from the combination 
of atoms compound bodies are formed. Each of these 
complexes separating itself from the mass of primitive 
bodies is the germ of a world. These worlds, according 
to the Atomists, are innumerable; for the number of 
atoms being infinite, and empty space being unlimited, 
atoms will be found in the most various places. As 
moreover the atoms are infinitely various in size and 


1 Arist. De Colo, iii. 4 (sup. p. 
216, 2); Gen. et Corr. (sup. p. 215, 
1) kal cuvTiOeueva dé Kat repimAcKd- 
peva yevvav. Philop. ad. h. 1.36 a, 
seems to be only inventing; Hip- 
pol. Refut. i. 12, vide p. 242, 2; 
Galen vide p. 243, 2; Strabo in Cie. 
Acad, ii. 38, 121: Simpl. De Ce/o, 
133 a, 18; MSchol. 488 a, 26: 
oraciatew 8& [ras arduous] Kal 
pepecOa ev TH kevg@ Sid Te THY ayvo- 
MoTnTa Kal Tas GAAaS Tas eipnuevas 
Siapopas, pepomevas 5& euwinre Kal 
TepiTAEKed Oat TepimAoKHY ToLavT ny 
h cupbavey wey avta kal tAnciov 
iva: moet, diow mevTor wiay é 
excivwy ovd jyTwaovv yevva ... 
Tov d€ cuupévery Tas ovclas wer 
GAATAwY méeXpL TOS aiTIaTaL Tas 
émadAayas Kal Tas avTIAnves TOV 
Cwoudtayv, Ta wey yap avTay eivat 
oKaAnva, TH 5 ayKiorpwdn (cf. 


with this p. 224, 1) Ta d€ GAAas * 


Gvapi@uovs exovta Siapopds. em 
TocOUTOV oby Xpbvov Thay alTaY 
avréxer@ar voulte: Kal cvupeverr, 
Ews igXupOTepa Tis EK TOU TEpLeXoV- 
Tos avaykKn Taparyevouevn Kal Sia- 
ceion Kal xwpls aitas diacreipn. 
Lhd. 271 b, 2 (Schol. 514 a, 6) on 
the passage quoted from Aristotle: 
tavtas G€ [Tas arduous] pdvas 


éAeyov (Leucippus and Democritus) 
cuvexets* Ta yap ZAAa Ta SoKovvTa 
TWEXT AO TMpoteyyiCey GAANAOS 
5:0 Kal Thy Touhy avijpouy, amo\vow 
TOY aNTopevwy A€yovTes THy SoKov- 
gav Tounv: Kat dia tTovTO ovd’ e€€ 
évds WoAAa yiverOar Ereyov ... 
ovre €k moAA@y ev Kar GAGciav 
cuvexés, GAA TH TuumAOKH Toy 
atduwy Exactoy ev Soneiy yiverOa, 
thy 8é€ cuumAokhy “ABSnpira émaad- 
Aakw éxdAouy Somep Anudxpitos. 
(Also some of the MSS. have 
mepimAcéear instead of éwaAAdéa: in 
the passage from Aristotle.) 

2 According to Aristotle (De 
Celo, iv. 6, 313 a, 21; ef. Simpl. 
ad. h. 1. 322 b, 21; Schol. 518 a, 
1), Democritus explained the phe- 
nomenon that flat bodies of a sub- 
stance specifically heavier than 
water can yet float upon water in 
this way. The warm substances, 
he said, arising out of the water 
would not allow them to sink; and 
in the same manner he conceived 
the earth as a flat disc borne up 
by the air. Hetherefore supposed 
that, by rotation, that which is 
lighter might easily come into a 
lower place, and the heavier into a 
higher place, 
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shape, the worlds formed from them will display the 
greatest diversity; yet it may also happen that some of 
them are absolutely alike. Lastly, since these worlds 
had a beginning, so are they subject to increase and 
diminution, and finally to destruction; they increase 
as long as other substances from without unite with 
them ; they diminish when the contrary is the case; 
they are annihilated if two come into collision, and 
the smaller is crushed by the greater;! and in their 
internal construction likewise they are subject to per- 


petual change.? 


1 Aristotle doubtless has the 
Atomistic philosophy in view when 
(Phys. viii. 1, 250 b, 18) he says: 
doo mev amelpovs Te Kdcpous eival 
gact Kal Tovs wey ylyversOa Tovs SE 
Pbciperbar Tay Kdcpwy, det pac 
elvar yéveow ; for the words Tovs 
hey yy. can only be understood of 
co-existent worlds like those of the 
Atomists, and not of successive 
worlds, as held byAnaximander and 
Heracleitus. The refutation of the 
opinion that there may be several 
worlds (De Calo, i. 8) must also 
refer to co-existent worlds. Later 
writers are more explicit: of yey 
yap ameipous ta TAHOE: TOUS KbcMoUS 
tmodeuevol, ws of epi Avatiwavdpoy 
(that this is a misunderstanding 
has already been shown, Vol. I. 
257 sq.) kat AevKimmoy kal Anud- 
KpITOV, . . . ylvouevous avTovs Kah 
pbetpouevous irébevto en’ ereipev, 
GAAwy mev del yivouéevwv, &AAwY 
de Peipomerwy. Id. De Celo, 
91 b, 36, 189 b, 5; Schol. in 
Arist. 480 a, 38, 489 b, 138; Cie. 
Acad. ii. 17, 65: ais Democritum 
dicere, innumerabiles esse mundos, 
et quidem sic quosdam inter se non 


solum similes, sed undique perfecte 
et absolute ita pares, ut inter cos 
nihil prorsus intersit, et eos quidem 
innumerabiles : itemgque homines. 
Diog. ix. 31 of Leucippus: kal 
oToiXela dno, Kdomous T ex TOUTWY 
Grrelpous elvat Kat SiadverOau eis Tad- 
ta, [bid, 44 of Democritus : aeipous 
T elvat Kéomous Kal yevyntovs Kat 
0aptovs. Ibid. 33, supra 236, 3 ; 
Hippol. Refut. 1. 13: ameipous 5€ 
eivot Kdgmous (€Acyev 6 Anudkp.) kal 
meyeber Siapepovtas, ev Trot 5€ mh 
elva. HAvov unde ceAhvny, év Ti01 de 
uelCw [-ous] TOv map Huy Kal & 
tio. mwAciw [-ovs]. elvar 5 Tav 
Kéopwv avica Ta OiacThuata, Kal TH 
fev mAclous TH Se eAarTous, Kal 
Tous mev avkecOa Tovs be akudCew 
Tous O€ Pbivew, kal TH wev ylvecOou 
TH S& Aelwew, POclperOat Se avtovs 
ém GAANA@Y Tpoomimtovtas. eivat 
dé evious Kédcpmous ephuous Cowy xar 
guT@yv Kal wmayTbs bypov ... aK- 
pacev 5€ Kéonov ews by punkeéri 
divnra ekwOev te mpooAauBavery. 
Stob. Hel. i. 418: Anudxpitos pOet- 
pecbar soy Kdcuov Tov pelCovos 
ViK@VTOS. 


2 Of. p. 248, 3. 
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The way in which our world originated is thus more 
particularly described.'. When by the concussion of 
many atoms of different kinds, one mass of atoms had 
been separated in which the lighter portion had been 
driven upwards, and the whole had been set in rotation 
by the encounter of the opposite movements,” the bodies 
pressed outwards placed themselves in a circle outside 
of the whole, and so formed around it a kind of husk. 
This covering grew thinner and thinner, as parts of it 
were gradually carried by the motion into the centre, 
while, on the other hand, the mass of the incipient 
world was gradually increasing by the atoms continu- 
ally added to it. The earth was formed from the 
substances which had sunk down into the centre; and 
the sky, fire, and air from * those which went upwards. A 
portion of these shaped themselves into balls of denser 
mass, which at first were in a damp and miry state; 
but as the air which carried them round with it was 





1 Diog. ix. 32, after the quota- 
tion on p. 242,2: tovro & olov iuéva 
bpiotacba, mepiexovT ev EavT@ 
TAvToa THmaTa* @Y KATA THY TOU 
Méoov avrépeow Tepid.voumevor, 
Aemtoy yivecOa toy wept tuéva, 
cuppedyvtwy Gael TaY oUvEX@V KaT 
erivavow tis Slyns* Kal otTw wey 
yeverOa Thy Viv, TumpmevovTay Tay 
evexOevtwy em) Td wécov. avTdv TE 
TaAw Tov mWeptéxXovTa oiov tuéva 
avgecOar Kata Thy emeKpvoW TOY 
ZEwOev cwuatwy: divn Te pepduevoy 
avTov ay by emupaton Ta’Ta eémK- 
TacGa:. Tottwy dé Tia cuuTAcKd- 
eva, Toeiy oVoTHUA Td Mey TP@Tov 
Kdbuypov Kal mnd@des, EnpavdevTa 
[Se] Kal wepipepdueva civ Ti Tov 
Aou Sivy elt exmupwlévta Thy TeV 
aotépwy amoteAcoa iow. In 


agreement with this, vide the ex- 
position ap. Plut. Plac. 1, 4, con- 
cerning which see p. 242, 2. 

2 Cf. p. 248, 2. 

8 This is also to be found in 
Stob. Hel. 1. 490. Stobseus adds 
that the crust is formed (chiefly) 
of hook-shaped atoms. Cf. Galen, 
€,113-p. 267.1. 

4 In reference to this, Metro- 
dorus the Democritean is censured 
ap. Plut. Hac. Lun. 15, 3, p. 928, 
for representing the earth as sink- 
ing into its place by its own 
weight; the sun, on the contrary, 
as pressed upward like a sheath 
by its own lightness, and the stars 
as moving like the scales of a 
balance. 
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forced through the ascending masses, and set in stormy 
whirling motion, they gradually dried, and the swift 
motion kindled them, and so the stars arose.! In a 
similar manner by the pressure of the winds and the 
influence of the stars the smaller particles were forced 
out of the earth ; these ran together as water into the 
hollows, and so the earth condensed into a firm mass,? 
a process which, according to the theory of Democritus, 
is, still continually going on. In consequence of the 
earth’s increasing mass and density, it attained its 
fixed place in the centre of the world, whereas in the 
beginning, when it was still small and light, it had 


ee 


moved hither and thither.‘ 


The notions of the Atomists respecting the universe 
are therefore tolerably in harmony with the ordinary 


1 Cf. on this point, besides the 
quotations just given, and inf. note 
4, Hippol. 1.18: tod 6€ map july 
Koomou TpéTEpoy THY Yhv TaV ZoT pw 
yevéoOar. Diog. ix. 30: tovs Te 
Kéopous ylvecbar cwudtwy eis Td 
Kevov eéumintévtwy Kat aAAAos 
TEPLTACKOMEVMY* EK TE THS KIWITEWS 
kata Tiv avfyow avtav yivecba 
Thy Tav aotépwy pvow. Tbid. 33: 
kal TavTa wey TH BoTpa Oia Td TaXOS 
THS popas, Toy & HAwov brd Toy 
aoTéevwy extupovoba, Thy SE TEAHYHV 
Tov Tupds eAlyoy petadauBavery, 
Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. iv. 17, p. 59. 
Democritus, like Anaxagoras, re- 
garded the stars as masses of stone, 
which have been kindled by the 
revolution of the heavens. 

2 Plac. i. 4: moAATs 3€ bAns 
ETL TEPLELANUMEVS EV TH YH, TUKVOU- 
mevns Te TaUTNS KaTa Tas ard THY 
TVEVLATwWY TANYAS Kal Tas ad TAY 
aoTépwy aipas (solar heat and the 


like), tpooeBAlBero mas 6 wikpome- 
puns oxXnpeaTisuds TavTns Kal Thy 
bypav ptow eyévva: pevoTina@s 5é 
aitn Siakeyevn Katepépera mpos 
Tovs Koikous Témous kal Suvamevous 
xwpijjoal re Kal oréiar H Kal avtd 
To dwp brooTay ExolAave Tovs bTro- 
keywevous Térovs. This exposition, 
though primarily Epicurean, may, 
perhaps, in the last resort be 
referred to Democritus. This is 
probable, both on internal evidence 
and from a comparison with the 
theories about to be quoted. 

3 According to Arist. Meteor. 
1. 8, 365 b, 9; Alex. in h. l. 95 a, 
b; Olympiod. iv h. 1.1. 278 sq. Id., 
he supposed that the sea would in 
time dry up through evaporation. 

4 Plac. iii. 18, 4: Kat’ apxas 
bev wAdCerOa Thy yhyv ¢now 6 An- 
mdxpiTos did Te wiKpdTyTa Kad Koupd- 
THT, TuKYwbeicay BE TH Xpdv@ Kal 
BapuvOcioay Karacrivat. 
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opinion. Surrounded by a circular layer of tightly 
compressed atoms, it swims in the infinite Void ;? its 
centre is the earth; the space between the centre and 
the fixed external envelope is filled with air ‘in which 
the stars move.” The earth, they agreed with the 
ancient physicists in supposing to be an exceedingly 
flat cylinder, which supports itself on the air by means 
of its bréadth. The stars are, as already stated, bodies 
of a terrestrial nature, which have become heated by 
the revolution of the sky: like Anaxagoras, Democritus 
asserted this particularly of the sun and moon: he also 
agreed with his predecessor in representing them both 
as of a considerable size; and the moon as a kind of 
earth, for he recognised in its face the shadow of moun- 
tains. The statement that these two heavenly bodies 
had originally been, like the earth, the nucleus of other 





1 At any rate we are told no- 
thing of a movement of the entire 
universe ; the Atomists seem to 
have been of opinion that, through 
its circular motion, the tendency of 
weight in a downward direction 
would be overcome. 

2 Place. iii. 10: Aedxummros tup- 
mavoedy [Thy yiv], Anudkpitos de 
dickocidH pev TS TWAGTEL, KolAnv Be 
To wécov. The last clause does not 
mean, as I formerly supposed, that 
the earth is hollow, but that it is 
depressed in the centre, and ele- 
vated towards the edge, cf. Schaefer, 
Astron. Geogr. d. Gr., Flensb. 1873, 
p. 14; Arist. De Calo, ii. 13, 294 
b, 13: ’Avatimévns 5€ Kal Avatayd- 
pas Kat Anudxpitos Tb TAdTOS aiTiov 
eival pact TOU pévety avTHY. ov yap 
Téuvelv GAA” éemimwpaticew Toy aépa 
Tov KaTw@dey . . . Tov & ovK ExovTa 
uetactiva Témoy ixavoy abpdoy Te 


KatwOey jpeuciv, Gowep Td ev tals 
kAeWdpais Hdwp, cf. p. 245, 2. 

3 Cic. Fin. 1. 6, 20: sol Demo- 
crito magnus videtur. Stob. Ecl. i. 
532: [Tbv HAtov| Anudkpitos pddpev 
i} weTpov Siamvpor, tpowny be yive- 
cOa EK TIS Tepipepovons avToy divh- 
gews. Ibid. 550: [tHv cedhvny] 
*"Avataryopas Kal AnudKpitos oTepew- 
fea Siamupov, exev ev éavTge Tedia 
kal dpn Kal odpayyas (and in the 
same words, Theodor. Cur. Gr. Aff. 
iv. 21, 23). hid. 564, concerning 
the face of the moon. Cf. follow- 
ing note ; and as to the light of the 
moon, pp. 250, 3, and 248, 1. When 
it is said in Diog. ix. 44, that the 
sun and moon consist, like souls, 
of smooth and round atoms, 7.¢. of 
fire, this can only refer to the fire 
which was afterwards added to 
their earthly nucleus. 
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universes, and that the sun only subsequently became 
filled with fire,! when its circle grew larger, may be 
brought into connection with the rest of the Atomistic 
cosmology through the theory that the sun and moon, 
at an earlier stage of their formation, had been taken 
hold of by the masses circulating about the earth’s 


nucleus, and so had become part of our universe.? 


The 


opinion of Leucippus and Democritus concerning the 


order of the stars is variously given.? 


1 Plot. ap. Eus. Pr. Hv. 1. 8, 
7: naAtov S€ kal cednvns yévecty 
ono, Kat idlav péepecOa Taira 
(namely at the time of their ge- 
nesis) undémw tomapaway exovTa 
Gepuny ioiv, unde phy Kabddou 
Aaumpotarny, Tovvavtiov S& efw- 
Molwuevny TH Tepl Tiv yhv pioe 
yeyovéva: yap Exdtepov ToUTwY Tpéb- 
Tepov ért Kar idiav broBoAny twa 
Kéapuov, Uatepov 5 weyeOuTro.0vpevou 
Tov Tepl Toy HALov KUKAOU evaToAn- 
bOjvat év avT@ 7d TUp. 

* That the sunand moon should 
have originated in a_ different 
manner from the other heavenly 
bodies, might appear necessary on 
account of their size. The state- 
ment of Diogenes, that the sun, ac- 
cording to Leucippus, was kindled 
by the stars, quoted p. 248, 1, 
and no doubt connected with what 
has just been cited from Plutarch, 
seems also to show that the case 
of the sun and moon was peculiar. 

% According to Diog. ix. 33 
(concerning Leucippus), the moon 
Was nearest, and the sun farthest 
from the earth, the other stars 
being intermediate between them ; 
this reminds us of the statements 
quoted, Vol. I. p. 599, 2, concerning 
Parmenides. According to Plu- 
tarch, Plac, ii. 15, 3, reckoning 


Their orbits, 


from the earth, the moon came 
first, then Venus, the Sun, the 
other planets, the fixed stars. Ac- 
cording to Galen, H. Ph. 11, p. 
272 (also less fully, ap. Stob, Eel. 
i. 508), they came in the follow- 
ing order: moon, sun, planets, 
fixed stars; according to Hippol. 
Refut. i. 18, thus: moon, sun, 
fixed stars; the planets, the dis- 
tance of whicn, as before noticed, 
was differently given by Demo- 
critus, seem to have been omitted 
through the negligence of the 
transcriber. According to Lucre- 
tius, v. 619 sqq. Demoeritus ex- 
plained the deviation of the sun’s 
course at the solstices by saying 
that each heavenly body followed 
the movement of the sky with less 
and less velocity, the nearer it 
approached the earth: ideoque re- 
lingui paulatim solem cum posterio- 
ribus signis inferior multo quod 
sit, quam fervida signa (the signs 
of the Zodiae in which the sun is 
in summer, ef. v. 640) e¢ magis hoc 
lunam. So that the sun is passed 
by the fixed stars, and the moon 
by all the heavenly bodies, and 
again overtaken; which gives the 
appearance of the sun and moon 
going in an opposite direction from 
the rest. The words ap. Plut. 
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those philosophers thought, were originally (before the 
inclination of the earth’s axis) parallel to the earth’s 
surface ; their motion consequently was a lateral revo- 
lution,! the direction being in all cases from east to 
west ;? their velocity increased with the distance of the 
stars from the circumference of the universe, and there- 
fore the fixed stars outstrip the sun and the planets, 
and these again are swifter than the moon.* The fire 
of the stars, cther writers say, they believed to be 
nourished by the vapours of the earth.t The theories 
of the Atomists on the inclination of the earth’s axis,° 


Fac. Lun. 16, 10, p. 929: “kara 
atd0uny, not Anudkpitos, ictauéevn 
Tov pwriCovtos [7m ceAnvn| broAau- 
Bave: wal d€xeTou Thy HALov,”’ do not 
affect the present question; for 
kata otduny does not mean ‘close 
by, but ‘directly opposite ;’ 
properly, ‘lying in a straight line,’ 
as we find ap. Simpl. De Calo, 226 
a, 20 (Schol. 502 b, 29); Seneca, 
Qu. Nat. vii. 3, says: Democritus 
quoque . . . suspicari se ait plures 
esse stellas, que currant, sed nec 
numerum illarum posuit necnomina, 
nondum comprehensis quingue side- 
rum cursibus; but it does not follow 
from this that Democritus did not 
allow the number of the planets 
to have been five. Seneca’s mean- 
ing appears to have been this: ‘At 
that time the five planets had not 
only been long universally known 
in the eastern lands visited by our 
philosopher, but they had also 
been admitted into the astronomi- 
cal system of the Pythagoreans.’ 
Moreover the title of a treatise: 
wep) Tav mAaynTay (Diog. ix. 46) 
is against the supposition. What 
Democritus really said was proba- 
bly this, that besides the five 


known planets, there might be 
others; which Seneca heard at 
third hand, and misunderstood. 

1 This seems probable, from 
their theory, shortly to be men- 
tioned, of the inclination of the 
earth, and from the corresponding 
statements of Anaximenes, Anaxa- 
goras and Diogenes, with whom the 
Atomists in their ideas about the 
form and position of the earth are 
entirely agreed. 

2 Plut. Plac. ii. 16, 1. 

3 Lucr. /. c. p. 250, 3. 

* According to Eustath. in Od. 
xii. p. 1713, 14 Rom. Democritus 
explained Ambrosia the food of the 
Gods, in reference to the nourish- 
ment of the sun by vapours. 

> According to Plutarch, Place. 
iii. 12, they supposed that the 
earth inclined towards the south, 
which Leucippus explained by the 
lesser density of the warmer regions, 
and Democritus by the weakness 
of the southern part of the 7ep:- 
€xov: the opinion of both philoso- 
phers is no doubt the same: the 
warmer part of the universe filled 
with lighter and more movable 
atoms offers less resistance to the 
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on solar and lunar eclipses,! on the light of the stars 
and the milky way,? on comets,? and on the great 
cosmical year,* can be only briefly mentioned in this 


place. 
agrees with Anaxagoras. 


Democritus in regard to most of these points 


Some other astronomical 


observations which are ascribed to this philosopher? we 
may be allowed to pass over in silence, and in respect 
to the few further theories he is said to have held 


pressure of the earth’s disc, and 
therefore it inclines to that side. 
In that case it is difficult to see 
why the water does not all run 
towards the south, and overflow 
the southern countries. Cf. the 
theories of Anaxagoras and Dio- 
genes on the same subject (Vol. I. 
p. 298, 4); also the following note. 

1 According to Diog. ix. 33, 
Leucippus had taught ékAelrew 
HAov kal oeANvHY TS KEKALTOa Thy 
yi mpos weonuBplay, which is mean- 
ingless. The words, 7@ KekAloOa, 
&e., as is shown by what follows, 
must originally have stood in the 
same connection as the passage 
just quoted from the Placita ; and 
other reasons must have been as- 
signed for the solar and lunar 
eclipses. But it is possible that 
Diogenes may himself be responsi- 
ble for the confusion. 

* Democritus thought the milky 
Way was composed of many small 
stars in close proximity; in regard 
to its peculiar light, he supposed 
with Anaxagoras that the other 
stars were enlightened by the sun, 
and that we see in them, not their 
own, but the sun’s light reflected ; 
whereas the stars of the milky 
way lie in the shadow of the earth, 
and consequently shine by their 


own light. Arist. Meteor. i. 8, 
345 a, 25, and his expressions are 
repeated by Alex. in h. 1. 81b; 
Olympiodorus, in h. 1. p. 15 a; 1. 
200 Id.; Stob. Hel. i. 576: Plut. 
Plac. iii. 1,8; Macrob. Somn, Scip. 
i. 15; see also Ideler, ad Meteorol. 
i, 410, 414. 

% Democritus, like Anaxagoras, 
supposed the comets to be a col- 
lection of several planets, so near 
to one another, that their light 
was united. Arist. Meteor. i. 6, 
342 b, 27, 348 b, 25; Alex. zx h. 1. 
p- 78 a, 79 b; Olympiodorus, in 
h. ii. 177 Wd.5 Plot 
3; ef. Sen. Qu. Nat. vii. 11; Schol- 
in Arat. Diosem. 1091 (859). 

4 Democritus assigned to this 
great year, 82 ordinary years and 
28 intercalary months (ens. Di. 
Nat. 18, 8); that is, he supposed 
that in this time the difference be- 
tween the solar and lunar year was 
equalised; 82 solar years being 
equal to 1012 (= 12 x 82 + 28), 
which gives nearly 293 days for 
each lunar month, if the solar year 
be reckoned at 365 days. 

5 Cf, Mullach, 231-235; ibid. 
142 sqq. on Democritus’s astrono- 
mical, mathematical, and geogra- 
phical writings, of which, however, 
we know little except the titles. 


; 
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relating to the sphere of inorganic nature, a bare 


enumeration must suffice.! 


III. Organie Nature. 


Man: his knowledge and his actions. 


The enquiries of Democritus in regard to organic 
beings included not only animals, but plants; he was, 
however, chiefly occupied with mankind.” From a philo- 
sophic point of view, his anthropology alone is worthy 


1 He supposed that earthquakes 
were caused by the action of sub- 
terranean water and currents of air 
(Arist. Meteor. ii. 7, 365 b, 1; this 
is repeated by Alex. im h. /. Sen. 
Nat. Qu. vi. 20); thunder, light- 
ning, and hot blasts (mpnornp) he 
tries, ingeniously enough (ap. Stob. 
1. 594), to explain by means of the 
nature of the clouds which engen- 
der them; and the various effects 
of lightning, ap. Plut. Qu. Conv. 
iv. 2, 4, 3 (Democr. Fr. Phys. 11), 
he accounts for by saying that some 
bodies offer resistance to it, while 
others allow it to pass through. 
Wind arises when many atoms are 
pressed together in the air into a 
small space: when they have room 
to spread, there is a calm. The 
overflowings of the Nile he explains 
thus: When the snow melts in the 
northern mountains, the evapora- 
tions are carried by the north wind 
of the latter part of the summer 
towards the south, and fall in the 
Ethiopian mouatains (Diod. i. 39; 
Athen. ii. 86 d; Plut. Place. iv. 1, 
4; Schol. Apollon. Rhod. in Argon. 
iv. 269). Sea-water, he supposed, 
like Empedocles, to contain sweet 
water as well as salt, and that the 
fishes were nourished by it (lian. 
H. Anim. ix. 64). Of the magnet 
we have already spoken, p. 230, 1. 


The rules about the weather must 
also be referred to Democritus, ap. 
Mullach, 231 sqq. 238 (Fraqi. 
Philos. i. 368 sq.), so far as they 
may be considered at all genuine; 
on the other hand, what is ascribed 
to him, zhid. 238, 239 sq. (Fragm. 
i. 372 sq.), concerning the finding 
of springs, out of the Geoponica, 
eannot belong to him; as the De- 
mocritean Geoponica (on which, ef. 
Meyer, Gesch. d. Botanik.i. 16 sq.) 
are wholly spurious. 

* The list of his writings, ap. 
Diog. ix. 46 sq., mentions: aitia 
mepl omepudtwy Kal guTav Kal 
kapma@v, aitiae mepl Cawy +’. mep) 
avOpérov pictos } mept capkds B’, 
tepl vov, m. aic@howv; also the 
books epi xuua@y and zep xpodv 
partly belong to the same category. 
Backhuisen T. Brinck, in Philologus, 
vill. 414 sqq.. has collected from 
the spurious letter of Democritus 
to Hippocrates wep) giaios évOpd- 
mov, and other sources, the pro- 
bable fragments of the treatise 
tept avOparov dvctos. In this trea- 
tise perhaps the words may have 
stood which are censured by Sext. 
Math. vii. 265; Pyrrh. ii. 23, but 
which cannot of course have been 
intended as an actual definition: 
ivOpwrds ot > mayres tduev. 
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of attention; such of his observations on plants’ and 
animals ? as have been handed down to us consist merely 


of isolated remarks and conjectures. 


Even his theories 


on generation and the development of the fcetus,? on 


1 Plants, the empty channels of 
which run straight, grow more 
quickly, but last a shorter time, 
because the nutritive substances, 
though circulating more swiftly 
through all their parts, are also 
earried off more swiftly, Theophr. 
Caus. Plant. i.8,2; ii. 11,17. What 
is quoted by Mullach, p. 248 sqq. 
(Fragm. i. 375 sq.), from the Geo- 
ponica concerning various agricul 
tural! growths, cannot be certainly 
traced to Democritus. Cf. previous 
note. Concerning the soul of plants, 
vide infra. 

2 The passages collected by 
Mullach, 226 sqq. (Hragm. 1. 
366 sq.) from Alian’s History of 
Animals relate to the following 
subjects: that the lion does not 
come into the world blind, hke 
other animals; that fishes feed 
upon the sweet portions of the sea- 
water; concerning the productive- 
ness of dogs and swine, the un- 
fruitfulness of mules (cf. also Arist. 
Gen. Anim. 11. 8, 747 a, 25, para- 
phrased in his usual manner by 
Philop. ad h. l. 58 b), and the 
origin of these hybrids; on the 
formation of stags’ horns; on the 
differences of bodily structure be- 
tween oxen and bulls; on the ab- 
sence of horns in bulls. To 
Democritus may likewise be re- 
“ferred the observations, ap. Arist. 
Part. Anim. ili. 4, 665 a, 31 on the 
entrails of bloodless animals; Gen. 
Anim. v. 788 b, 9 (Philop. ad h. 1. 
119 a), on the structure of teeth ; 
Hist. Anim. ix. 39, 623 a, 30, on 
the webs of spiders. The statement 


about hares in Muilach, 254, 103 
(Fragm. Philos. i. 
Geopon, xix. 4) is clearly not his. 

8 According to Plutarch’s Pla- 
cita, he supposed that the seed is 
secreted from all parts of the body 
(v. 3, 6, ef. Arist. Gen. Anim. iv. i. 
764 a, 6; 1.17, 721 b, 11; Philop. 
Gen. Anim. 81 b; Censor. Di. Nat. 
c. 5, 2), and that it is found in 
women, and also an organ con- 
nected with it: he seems to have 
distinguished its visible consti- 
tuents from the atoms of fire or 
soul concealed in them. (Plae. v. 
4, 1, 3: further particulars result 
from his doctrine of the soul.) 
The continuance of the fetus in 
the maternal body causes its body 
to resemble that of the mother 
(Arist. Gen. Anim. ii. 4, 740 a, 35, 
whose statement is amplified by 
Philoponus, ad h. 1. 48 b, obviously 
on his own authority and not on 
that of Democritus). The process of 
formation begins with the navel, 
which retains the fetus in the 
uterus (Fr. Phys. 10, vide znfra); 
at the same time, however, the 
coldness of the air assists in closing 
the maternal body more firmly, 
and in keeping the foetus in repose 
(Aklian, H. Anim. xii. 17). The 
external parts of the body, espe- 
cially (according to Cens. Dé. Nat. 
6, 1) the head and the stomach, are 
formed previously to the internal 
(Arist. 2. c. 740 a, 13. Philopo- 
nus asserts, no doubt quite arbi- 
trarily, and on no other evidence 
than this passage, that, according 
to Democritus, wn év tH Kapdia 
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_ which the ancient physicists were so prone to speculate, 
are not of a kind to demand our particular attention. 
We may mention, however, that in agreement with 
several of his predecessors he represented men and 
animals as arising from terrestrial slime.' 

Man, on account of his bodily structure and form, is 
to Democritus an object of the highest admiration.? 
In his description of the human body* he not merely 
attempts to describe its parts according to their position 
and nature with as much exactitude as the then state 
of these enquiries allowed, but he praises their utility 
and importance for the life of man with such fervour 
that, is spite of his general tendency to a purely me- 
chanical explanation of nature, he approaches the tele- 
ology which has always been chiefly connected with the 
study of organic life, and which even then, in the person 
of Socrates, had begun a successful conflict with the 


civat THY Opemtikhy Kal momTtixhy 
Stvauiv, GAN extds). The sex of 
the child depends on the relative 
proportions of the paternal and 
maternal seed, emanating from the 
sexual organs (Arist. /. ¢. 764 a, 6, 
whose observations are enlarged 
upon by Philoponus, 81 b, doubt- 
less more accurately than by Cen- 
sorinus, Di. Nat. 6, 5; similariy 
Parmenides, vide Vol. I. p. 601, 4). 
Abortions are caused by super- 
feetation (Arist. 7. c. iv. 4, 769 b, 
and following him, Philop. 90 b). 
The child gets its nourishment 
through the mouth, even in the 
womb, by sucking a part of the 
uterus corresponding with the teats 
(Plac. v. 16, 1; ef. Arist. Gen. An. 
li. 7, 746 a, 19). The last-men- 
tioned theory, which Censorinus 
(J. c. 6, 3) also attributes to Hippo 


and Diogenes, indicates enquiries 
about animals ; for it refers to the 
cotyledons which are absent in the 
human body. 

1 This is primarily asserted of 
men by Censorinus, Di. Nat. 4, 9: 
and his statement is placed beyond 
question by the analogy of the 
Epicurean doctrine. The same 
appears to be intended in the 
mutilated and imperfect notice in 
Galen, Hist. Phil. c. 35, p. 335. 

? According to Fulgentius, 
Myth. iii. 7, he praised the ancients, 
referring to Homer, J/. ii. 478, for 
assigning the various parts of the 
human body to different gods—the 
head to Zeus, the eyes to Pallas, 
&e. According to David, Schol. in 
Arist. 14 b, 12, he called man a 
MiKpos Kéomos. 

3 Cf. B. Ten Brinck, J. c. 
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naturalism of the ancient physics. The fortress of the 
body is given in charge to the brain, which is the lord of 
the whole, to whom the power of thought is entrusted ; 
the heart is called the queen, the nurse of anger, and is 
armed with a coat of mail against attacks ;' in regard 
to the organs of the senses and of speech, it is shown 
how suitable they are for their functions, &c.2 Demo- 
critus, indeed, never says that they are so fashioned for 
definite ends with design and set purpose;* he does 
not actually proceed teleologically, but as he traces the 
result not to a fortuitous concurrence of circumstances 
but to nature as Unity,‘ which does nothing without 
reason and necessity,” he approaches as nearly to the 
teleology which he despises as is possible from his own 
point of view.® 

The soul on the hypotheses of the Atomistic doc- 
trine can only be conceived as corporeal, but its material 
substance must be of a kind to explain its peculiar na- 
ture. This, according to Democritus, lies in animating 


1 Cf. p. 258, 2. 

2 Cf. in respect to the organs 
of sense the words which are quoted 
by Heracleides (ap. Porph. in Pol. 
Harm. (in Wallisii Opp. Math. T.) 
ii. p. 215: (7 &kon) exdoxXetov uv Owv 
otoa mever THY puvyy ayyelou dikny’ 
Hde yap cicxplvera Kat évpet. 

3 Cf. Arist. De Respir. 4 (infra, 
p- 259, 2). In the words 7. ovo. 
avOp. 1.c. No. 28: 7 S€ aodparos 
éy prxoiot dvats ebérevte maytd- 
poppa omAdyxvwy ‘yévea, it 1s pos- 
sible that ao®uatos may belong to 
the supreme worker ; if indeed we 
ought not to substitute adparos. 

4 Vide previous note, and No. 
26: etyntoy amd prAcBéwy te kal 
velpwy mAeyma piaios bro 


deSquovpynra. 

5 Vide supra, p. 237 sq. 

5 This is not, however, carried 
to such an extent that we need 
doubt his being the author of the 
above description. We find the 
same theory in Plutarch’s quota- 
tion, De Am. Prol. c. 3, p. 495; ef. 
Fort. Rom. c. 2, p. 817: 6 yap 
oupards mp@tov é€v wntpnor (ds 
gnot AnudKpitos)  aryxupnBdrAroy 
gdAov Kal mAdvns eupdera, TeiT na 
kal KAjjua TE ywwouévm Kapr@ Kar 
méAAovtt. We shall see in the 
course of this chapter that Demo- 
eritus had no difficulty in combin- 
ing with his materialism the re- 
cognition of the spiritual in nature 
and in man. ‘ 


— 
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_. and motive force: the soul is that which effects the 


movement of living beings. But this it can only do 
if it is itself in constant motion, for the mechanical 
motion, which alone is recognised by the Atomists, can 
only be produced by what is moved. The soul must 
therefore consist of the most movable substance—of 
fine, smooth, and round atoms—in other words, of fire.! 
And the same results from the second chief quality of 
the soul, which appears side by side with its vivifying 
forcee—the power of thought, for thought likewise is a. 
motion.” These fiery particles were consistently supposed 
by Democritus to be diffused throughout the whole 
body; the body is animated in all its parts because 


1 Pp. 234. 

2 Arist. De An. i. 2, 403 b, 29: 
gaol yap vio Kal mpeotws Wuxhy 
civat TO Kivouv. oinbevtes BE Td Lh 
KivoUpevoy avTd pn evdexerOar KivEty 
eTepov, TY Kivoumevay Tt THY YuXHY 
iméAaBov eivar.  6ev Anudxpitos 
pev wop tt Kal Oepudy dynow aiThy 
elvat’ amelpwy yap byTav oxnUdTwY 
kal atoéuwy Ta chaipoeidy mip Kat 
wuxnv A€yet, oiov ev TH aept Ta 
karovpeva tvouara, etc. (vide p. 
225) duolws S€ Kal AevxKinmos. 
ToUTwy be Ta chaipoedy Wuxnv, bia 
7d pddwota dia TayTbs Sivacba Sia- 
duvew Tovs ToLovTOUS puocpous (this 
expression, with which ef. p. 223, 
1, seems to show that Aristotle 
is not merely advancing his own 
opinions, but quoting from Demo- 
critus) kal kwweiy Ta Aor Kwobpeva 
Kal aura, bToAauBavovtes Thy Wuxny 
elvas To mapéxov tois (vos Thy 
klynow. Thid. 405'a, 8: Anudxpiros 
dé kal yAabupwrépws elpnkev aropn- 
vawevos 51a Th ToUTwY [Sc. TOU KiW7- 
TKO Kal yywpioriKod | Exdrepoy [sc. 
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h Wwxn\ voxhy wev yap civat rabtd 
kal voy, TovTo & eivat Tay mpdT wy 
kal Gdiaipéet@v cwoudtwv, KiwyntiKdy 
de ia uikpoueperay kal Td oyxFjpa 
Tay b€ OXNUATwY cvKWHTéTAaTOY TH 
opaipocides Ayer’ ToovToy [scil. 
evkivntotatoy| & elva: toy vovy Kat 
70 mvp. Cf. lbid. c. 4, 5, 409 a, 10 
b, 7, and the following notes, espe- 
cially p. 259, 2. That Democritus 
regarded the soul as composed of 
warm and fiery substances, and of 
smooth and round atoms, is as- 
serted by many writers, e.g. Cic. 
Tusc. i. 11, 22; 18, 42; Diog. ix. 
44; Plut. Plac. iv. 3, 4 (Stob. i. 
796, the same thing is asserted of 
Leucippus). Nemesius, Nat. Hom. 
e. 2, p. 28, explains the round 
atoms which form the soul as ‘ fire 
and air, and Macrobius, Somn. i. 
14, as ‘ Spiritus ;’ but these are in- 
accuracies, resulting perhaps from 
a confusion with Epicurus’s doc- 
trine of the soul. or from Demo- 
eritus’s theory of the breath, men- 
tioned infra. 
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there are atoms in all, which, according to their nature, 
are involved in perpetual motion and also move that 
which surrounds them ;! indeed, he goes so far as to say 
that there is a soul-atom between every pair of body- 
atoms.” 
the atoms must be the same in all parts of the body; 
on the contrary, according to Democritus, the various 
faculties of the soul have their seat in different parts 
of the body: thought in the brain, anger in the heart, 
desire in the liver. When, therefore, later authors 
assert that he assigned the whole body to the irrational 
part of the soul as its abode,‘ and the brain or the heart 
to the rational part, the statement, though not wholly 


But this does not mean that the movement of 7 


to be discarded, is only partially correct.? 


1 Arist. De An. i. 3, 406 b, 15: 
éviot B€ Kal KivEty hac THY Wuxhy 
Td oGua ev & eotly &S avT? KivEITal, 
otov Anudxpitos . . . Kivoupévas yap 
not Tas Gdiaipérous chHaipas 51a 7d 
mepukeval pnoemoTe pméevety oure- 
pédkev Kal Kkiveiv Td oOua Tay, 
which Aristotle compares to the 
fancy of Philippus the comic poet, 
that Daedalus gave motion to his 
statues by pouring quicksilver 
intothem. Henceat the beginning 
of c. 5 he says: efrep ydp eorw 7 
Wuxh ev maytl T@ aicbavonévy oo- 
matt. We find the same, probably 
quoted from Aristotle, in Iambl. 
ap. Stob. i. 924, and more concisely 
in Sext. Math. vii. 349; cf. Macrob. 
lc. 

2 Lucret. i. 370 :— 

Illud in his rebus nequaquam sumere 
possis, 

Democriti quod sancta viri sentcntia 
ponit, 

Corporis atque animi primordia, sin- 
gua privis 


On account 


Adposita, alternis variare ac nectere 
memora. 


Lucretius thought that the atoms 
of the body were much more nu- 
merous than those of the soul ; and 
that the latter were therefore dis- 
tributed at wider intervals than 
Democritus supposed. 

3 In this sense Democritus, 7. 
avOpamov pias, Fr. 6, calls the 
brain @vAaka Siavotns; Fr. 15 the 
heart BaciAls dpyfs riOnvds; Fr. 
17 the liver, éw:@upuins afriov. 

4 Plut. Plac. iv. 4, 3: Anyd- 
Kpitos, ’Emlkoupos, Simepy THY W- 
xhv, TS mev AoyiKdy Exovcay ev TH 
Odpakt Kabidpunevoy, Td 5’ &Aoyov 
Kad’ SAnY Thy OVyKpLTLY TOD THuaTos 
Sieomapuevov. Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. 
v. 22, p. 73: “Inmoxparns péev yap 
kat Anudxpitos kal TlAdrwv év éyke- 
pdr TodTo [Td Hyewovixdy] (Spicbat 
eiphkacty, 

5 The Placita manifestly con- 
fuse the doctrine of Democritus 
with that of Epicurusj(on which, 


SS 
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of the fineness and mobility of the soul’s atoms, there 
is danger lest they should be forced out of the body 
by the air that surrounds us. Against this danger 
Democritus says we are protected by our inspiration, 
the importance of which lies in its constantly intro- 
ducing new fiery and vital matter into the body; this 
in part replaces the soul-atoms that pass off;! and also 
and chiefly hinders by its counter current those which 
are in the body from gaining egress; thus enabling 
them to resist the pressure of the outer air. If the 
breath is impeded, and if this resistance is in conse- 
quence overcome by the force of the air, the internal 


fire wastes away and death is the result.? 


ef. Part 11. a, 386, second edition). 
In Theodoretus the conception of 
the nyeuovxdy, at any rate, is inter- 
polated. 

1 That expiration also helps 
towards this purpose is clear from 
Arist. De An. 1. 2 (following note) ; 
for the exit of older fiery particles 
corresponds to the entrance of new. 
This is said more definitely, but 
no doubt only on the authority of 
the passage in Aristotle, by Philop. 
De An. B, 15; Simpl. De An. 6 a, 
and the scholia on 7. avamvojs; 
Simpl. De An. 165 b. 

2 Aristotle, De An. 1. 2, con- 
tinues: 5:5 kal tod Civ Spov eiva 
Thy avamvohy’ cuvayovtos yap Tod 
mepiexovTos Ta THuara (Philop. ad. 
h. l. B, 15, in agreement with the 
Atomistic presuppositions, assigns 
as a reason for this, the coldness 
of the meptéxov ; cf. also Arist. De 
Respir. ec. 4, 472 a, 30): wal &«6at- 
Bovros Tay oxNLdTwY TA TapeXoVTA 
Tois Gos Thy Kivynow Bia TO pnd 
 avTa jpeueiv undémore, Bondeay vi- 
yvecOa Cipabey ereicdrTay &AAwY 


As, however, 


TowvTwy éy T@ avanveiv' KwAvery 
yap avTa Kal Te evurépxovra €v Tots 
(dors exkplverBau, cuvavelpyovra TO 
ouvdryov kal mayyvvor" kal Giv 5€ éws 
ay SbvwytTat TovTO ToLety, Similarly 
De Respir. ce. 4: Anudkpitos & or 
bey €k Tis avarvons ouuBalver Tt 
Tots avamvéovot A€yel, bdcKav Kw- 
Avew exBAlBec bau THY wx ov 
MEVTOL ¥ @s TovUTOU y’ Eveka TOLHT a 
cay TadTo ay iow ovdey epnKer- 

dAws yap Gomep kal of ZAAot puotKol 
kal ovTos ovdev Grreta THs To.adT Ns 
aitlas. Aéye 3 as 7 Wexn, Kal 7d 
Bepuoy TavToy Ta TpPOTa oXhvara 
TOV roaupocdav. ovyKpWOMevay ovy 
avtT@y brb TOD TEPLEXOVT OS exBAlBov- 
TOS BofGeray yivecdar Thy dvarvony 
onow ev yap TO aept ToABY dipt- 
Qudy eivat Tay ToLovTwY, & Kade? 
exeivos vooy Kad wuxny avamrvéovto: 

obv kal ciotdvTos TOU aépos guvetatdy- 
Ta TavTa Kal avelpryovra THY OAtbw 
kwAvel Thy évodcay éy Tots Seors 
duiévar vuxny: Kat 51a TovTo ép TH 
avamvety kal éxmvetv civar Td Civ Kat 
ar obyjoketv. oray yap Kparh Td Te- 
ptexov ovvOATBov Kal unkér: Obpabey 


a 2 
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the fire is not extinguished instantaneously, it may also 
happen that vital action may be restored when part of 


the soul’s substance has been lost. 


In this way sleep is 


explained ; in that case only a few fiery particles have 


left the body." 


The same process more completely car- 


ried out produces the phenomenon of apparent death.? 


eioidy Sivnra avelpyeiv, uh Suvaue- 
vou avamveiv, TOTE oupBalyew roy 
Odvarov tots Cwois* elvar yap Tov 
Odvarov Thy Ta ToLOUTwWY OXNUdTwY 
€x ToD gmuatos eEodov ek Tis TOU 
mepiexorros exOAtvews. Why all 
creatures die however, and what is 
the cause of respiration, Democri- 
tus did not say. 

1 Thus much seems to result 
from the theories of the Epicu- 
reans concerning sleep (Lueret. iv. 
913 sqq.). 

2 Cf. on this point the fragment 
of Proclus’s commentary on the 
tenth book of the Republic, which 
was first communicated by Alex. 
Morus on Ev. Joh. 11, 39, p. 341; 
and first corrected by Wyttenbach 
ad Plut. de s. Num. Vind. 563 B 
(Animadverss. ii. 1, 201 sq.); and 
Mullach, Democr. 115 sqq. De- 
mocritus had written a treatise on 
the apparently dead, a subject 
much discussed in antiquity (vide 
the writers just mentioned, and 
what is quoted, p. 120, ”., on the 
person brought to life by Empedo- 
cles when apparently dead) ; and 
also a treatise, rept tov év Gdov, 
in which, as Proclus says, he en- 
quired m@s Toy arobavdvTa maAwy 
avaBiavar Suvvardv; but the only 
answer is that it is possible the 
person was not really dead. To 
these enquiries about the resusci- 
tation of the dead, the graceful 
fable seems to refer which Julian 
(Epist. 37, p. 413 Spanh., printed 


in Mullach, 45) relates, of course 
from older writers; namely, that 
Democritus, to comfort King Darius 
for the death of his wife, told him 
that, in order to recall her to life, 
it was only necessary to write upon 
her grave the names of three men 
who were free from sorrow (Lucian, 
Demon. 25, relates the same thing 
of Demonax). Pliny may perhaps 
have been thinking of this story 
when he says (H. WN. vii. 55, 189): 
reviviscendi promissa a@ Democrito 
vanitas, qui non revixit ipse; but it 
is also possible that these words 
may allude to ‘a passage in Demo- 
critus’s treatises on magic, from 
which Pliny, ignorant of criticism 
as he is, quotes only this much ; 
and that Julian’s anecdote, which 
gives a moral turn to the supposed 
magic, may likewise have reference 
to a. statement that Democritus 
could raise the dead, or had left 
instructions how to doit. At any 
rate, the passage in Pliny is con- 
cerned only with magical arts, 
which the imagination of later 
fabricators has ascribed to the 
naturalist of Abdera; and not with 
the doctrine of immortality, which 
is altogether irveconcileable with 
his point of view. Even the words, 
qui non revixit ipse, which would 


be meaningless as applied to ano- | 


ther life, show this: Roth is, there- 


fore, entirely mistaken (Gesch. d. — 


Abendl. Phil. i. 362, 433), and so is 
Brucker (Hist. Crit. Phil. i. 1195), 


— 
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If, however, death has really taken place, and the atoms 
of which the soul is composed are completely separated 
from the body, it is impossible that they can ever 
return to it, or that they can maintain themselves in 
combination outside the body. 

Democritus, therefore, does not deny that there is a 
ditference between soul and body, nor that the soul is 
superior to the body. The soul with him is the essen- 
tial in man, the body is only the vessel of the soul,? and 
he admonishes us for this reason to bestow more care on 
the latter than on the former; he declares corporeal 
beauty apart from understanding to be something 
animal;* he says the glory of animals consists in 
bodily excellences,? that of man in moral; he seeks 
the abode of happiness in the soul, the highest good in 
a right disposition ;® he makes the soul answerable for 


whom he follows, in his inference 
that Democritus was an adherent 
of the Persian doctrine of the 
resurrection. 

1 This lies so entirely in the na- 
ture of the subject that we scarcely 
require the testimony of lJambli- 
chus ap. Stob. Hel. 1.924; Lactan- 
tius, Jmst. vii. 7; Theodoretus, 
Cur. Gr. Aff. v. 24, p. 73; and the 
Placita, iv. 7, 3, to disprove the 
belief of Democritus in immor- 
tality; more especially as it is 
nowhere stated that Epicurus dif- 
fered from him in this respect; 
and, considering the great import- 
ance ascribed by Epicurus to the 
denial of immortality, the venera- 
tion with which he and his school 
regarded Democritus seems to ex- 
clude any disagreement between 
them on this subject. Democritus 
thus expresses himself, ap. Stob. 


Floril. 120,20: €viot Ovntis pvatos 
didAvow ovr €iddteSs GvOpwwor, Evvet- 
Snot 5 THs ev TH Biw kakoTparyuo- 
civns, Tov THs BioTHs xpdvov ev 
Tapaxijo. Kal pdBoir TaAraumwpe- 
ovo, Wevdea wep) TOD meTa THY TE- 
AeuThy pvOowAacréovres Xpdvov. 
The obscure statement in the 
Placita, v. 25, 4, that Leucippus 
referred death to the body only, 
cannot be taken into account. 

2 Skjvos is a common designa- 
tion for the body with Democritus, 
Fr. Mor. 6, 22, 127, 128, 210. 

3 Fr. Mor. 128: év@péroior ap- 
pddsov Wux7s padAov 7 ocaparos 
movéecOar Adyov: Wx pmev yap 
TEAEWTATN TKHVEOS woxOnpiny apFor, 
oknveos Se icxis wvev Aoyiomov 
Wuxhy ovdey Tt dpelyw TiOqat. 

4 Ibid. 129. 

5 Ibid. 127. 

6 Fr. 1, &c. Further details ii. 
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the injury it causes to the body;! he contrasts the 
endowments of the soul as divine with those of the 
body which are merely human; he is even said to have 
reckoned the intellect of man among the divinities.® 
This, however, presents no contradiction to the mate- 
rialism of the Atomistic philosophy, if we place our- 
selves at its own point of view. The soul is something 
corporeal, like all other things; but since the corporeal 
substances are as various as the form and composition 
of the atoms of which they consist, it is also possible 
that one substance may have qualities which belong to 


no other; and if the sphere be regarded as the most ~ 


perfect shape, Democritus may also have held that that 
which is composed of the finest spherical atoms, fire, or 
the soul, exceeds all else in worth. Spirit is to him, as 
to other materialists,! the most perfect body. 

From this connection of ideas, we can now see in 
what sense Democritus could assert that soul or spirit 
dwells in all things, and that this soul, distributed 
throughout the whole universe, is the Deity. As he 
identifies reason with the soul, and the soul with the 


1 Plut. Utr. An. an Corp. s. lid. 


for though Philodemus, whom 
(Plut. Fragm. 1), c. 2, p. 695 W., 


Cicero here follows, is apt to dis- 


Democritus says that if the body 
arraigned the soul for abuse and 
ill-treatment, the soul would ve 
condemned. 

* Ibid. 6: 6 Ta Wxis ayaba 
epeduevos Ta Oeidtepa, 6 See Ta 
oKhveos, TavOpwrnia. 

3 Cic. N. D. i. 12, 29: Demo- 
eritus qui tum imagines ... in 
Deorum numero refert ... tum 
scientiam intelligentiamque nostram. 
We are justified in regarding this 
statement as historical evidence ; 


tort the opinions of the ancient 
thinkers, yet there is generally 
some basis of fact underlying his 
assertions: he reckons among the 
gods of a philosopher all that that 
philosopher describes as divine, 
even in the widest sense. Demo- 
critus, however, may well have 
called vots Oetos, and in a certain 
sense Oeds also. 

4 For example, Heracleitus, 
the Stoies, &e. 
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warm and fiery substance, he must necessarily find in 
all things exactly as much soul and reason as he finds 
light and warmth. He therefore considers that in the 
air much soul and reason is distributed: how other- 
wise could we inhale from it soul and reason?! He 
also ascribed life to plants,? and even in corpses he 
probably thought there remained a portion of vital heat 
and sensation.2 This warm and animate element he 
seems to have described as the Divine in things,‘ and 
so it may well have been said in the later form of ex- 
pression that he regarded the Deity as the World-soul 


and Reason, formed out of round atoms of fire.’ 


1 Aristotle, in . the passage 
quoted, De Respir. c.4: &v yap re 
dep. moAvy apiOudy eiva: T@Y ToOLOv- 
Twv, & Kade éxeivos vouy Kal Wux7y. 
Theophr. De Sensu, 53: bo@ éu- 
Wuxotepos 6 ano. 

= Sat. Gu. Nat. 1,1, p.. 911: 
(Gov yap eyyeov Td gutdy eiva of 
mep) TiAdtwva Kal *Avatarydpay Kat 
Anudkpitoy otovra. Ps.-Arist. De 
Plant. e. 1, 815 b, 16: 6 5€ "Avata- 
yopas kal 6 Anudxpitos kal 6 ’Eu- 
mwedoKARs Kal vody Kal yao eirov 
Exew Ta puta. 

3 Plut. Plac. iv. 4, 4: 6 &€ 
Anuokpitos mayTa jeTéexev yal 
Yuxds Toas Kal Ta vexpa Tay THud- 
Twv* S167 del Siadavais Tivos Bepuov 
kal aigOnriKod meTéexXeEL, TOU TAclovos 
dtamveonevov. Joh. Damasc. Parall. 
s. li. 25,40. Stob. Floril. ed. Mein. 
iv. 236: Anudxp. Ta vexpa Tov 
cwpdtwy aic@dvec@a. Similarly, 
Alexander in Topica, 13 (also Par- 
menides, vide Vol. I. p. 602). In 
accordance with this last passage, 
Philippson changes “ uixpod” into 
“‘ yexpov,” ap. Theophr. De Sensu. 

1: (pnei [Anudxp.] yiver@a perv 
éxagToy kot civar Kat’ GANOeay, idiws 


Such 


5é él wixpod potpay Exew TUVETEWS). 
The thing, however, is not quite 
beyond question: Cicero says, Tse. 
1. 34, 82: num igitur aliguis dolor 
aut omnino post mortem sensus in 
corpore est? nemo id quidem dicit, 
etsi Democritum insimulat Epicurus : 
Democritici negant. According to 
this passage it would seem that the 
statement of Democritus was either 
limited to the time before the corpse 
becomes completely cold, or that he 
ascribed to the dead an infinitesimal 
portion of soul, but neither con- 
sciousness nor feeling. 

* Cie. N. D. 1. 48, 120: tum 
principia mentis que sunt in eodem 
universo Deos esse dicit. These prin- 
cipia mentis are manifestly what 
Aristotle means in the passage just 
quoted—the fine and round atoms. 


Cf. on this point, p. 262, 2; 
263, 1. 
> Stob. Ecl. i. 56; Plut. Place. 


i. 7, 13, ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 16, 
6; Galen, H. Ph. c. 8, p. 251, whose 
imperfect text Krische (Forsch. i. 
157) rightly refers to the more 
complete passage, ap. Cyrill. c. Jus. 
i. 4: voty pey yap eivar tov Oeov 
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language is, however, inaccurate and misleading, for 
when Democritus speaks of the Divine, he means not only 
no personal being, but no one being at all; not a soul, 
but merely the swhstance of souls, fiery atoms, which 
produce life and motion, and where they are congregated 
in larger masses, reason also; this is very different from 
the one force that moves the Universe, in the sense of 
Anaxagoras’s vods or Plato’s world-soul.? Other writers — 
therefore, who deny that he held the theory of a spirit 
forming the world and a Divinity ruling it, are more in 
accordance with the truth. The spiritual from his point 
of view is not the power above matter collectively ; it is 
a part of matter; the only motive force is gravity and 
the sole reason why the soul is the most movable of all 
things, and the cause of motion, is that the substances 
of which it consists are on account: of their size and 
shape the most easily moved by pressure and impact. 
The doctrine of spirit did not result from the general 
necessity of a deeper principle for the explanation of 
nature; it primarily refers only to the activity of hu- 
man souls; and though analogues of these are sought 
in nature, yet the statements of Democritus concerning 
spirit differ from the corresponding statements of Anaxa- 
goras and Heracleitus and even of Diogenes. The point 
of difference is this: that he considers spirit, not as the 
power forming the world, but only as one substance side 
by side with others; here his doctrine is less advanced 
than that of Empedocles, which in many respects it 
much resembles; for Empedocles maintains the ration- 


icxupicerat kal avrods, wAdy ev mupl 1 Principia mentis, as Cicero 
ooatpocdei, kal abtoy elyai Thy Tov rightly says, apxal voepal. 
Kéomou Wuxny. 2 Vide sup. p. 239, 3. 
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ality which he attributes to all things to be an internal 
quality of the elements; Democritus on the contrary 
represents it as a phenomenon resulting from the mathe- 
matical construction of certain atoms in their relation 
to the others;’ sensation and consciousness are merely 
a consequence of the mobility of those atoms.’ 

Of the faculties of the soul Democritus seems to 


have bestowed most attention on those of cognition; 


at any rate, tradition tells us of his attempts to explain 
these and no others. According to what we have seen 
of his theories, he could only start, generally speaking, 
from the presupposition that all presentations consist of 
corporeal processes.* In particular he explained the 
perceptions of sense as well as thought. The former he 
derived from the changes which are produced in us by 
means of external impressions ;* and since every opera- 


1 Whether this is a defect or, 
as Lange, Gesch. d. Mat. i. 20, be- 
leves, a merit in the theory of 
Democritus, or whether it may 
perhaps be both, the logical de- 
velopment of a one-sided point of 
view, I need not here enquire. It 
is all the less necessary since Lange 
has acknowledged the substantial 
correctness of my representation ; 
but he at the same time remarks: 
‘The want in all materialism is 
this: that it ends with its expla- 
nation of phenomena where the 
highest problems of philosophy 
begin.’ 

? This may also explain why 
the theories of Democritus on the 
spiritual in nature are here men- 
tioned for the first time: his inter- 
pretation of nature did not require 
these theories; they resulted’ from 
his contemplation of the human 


spirit, and are only to be under- 
stood in this connection. 

3 Stob. Exe. e Joh. Damasce. ii. 
25, 12 (Stob. Floril. ed. Mein. iy. 
233): Aevximzos, Anuoxparns (- dxpt- 
Tos) Tas aig@jces Kal Tas voces 
ETepoimoers civat TOD THuaTos. 

4 Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 b, 
12, of Democritus and others: d:a 
Tb troAauBavey dpdérnow pev Thy 
alg@noww, Ta’Tny 5 civat addAolwou, 
Td mavouevoy Kata Thy atcOnow et 
avayKns adnbes eival pac. Theoph. 
De Sensu, 49: Anwoxpitos GE... 
7@ GAAoovc Oa Tore? Td aicbavec Oa. 
Theophrastus goes on to observe, in 
reference to the unanswered ques- 
tion of Democritus—whether each 
sense perceives what is like itself 
or what is unlike, that this may 
admit of a double answer: so far 
as the sense-perception is a change, 
it must proceed from what is hete- 
! 
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tion of one body upon another is conditioned by touch, 
it may be said that he represented all sensation as con- 
tact,! and all the senses as various kinds of touch.? This 
contact, however, is not merely direct contact, it is more 
or less the result of the emanations without which the 
interaction of things on each other would be inexplicable. 
As these emanations penetrate through the organs of 
sense into the body, and spread through all its parts, 
there arises the presentation of things, sensible percep- 
tion.* But in order that this result should be attained, 
on the one hand there must be a certain strength in 
the impression, a certain amount of permeating atoms ; 4 
and on the other, their material constitution must cor- 


rogeneous, so far as like can only 
affect like (sup. p. 221, 2), from what 
is homogeneous. Cf. p. 267, 2. 

1 Vide sup. p. 230. 

2 Arist. De Sensu, ec. 4, 442 a, 
29: Anudkpitos 5€ kal of mActoTo 
Tay puTiorAdywr, Boor Aéyous. Tep! 
aicOicews, aTommTaTdy TL ToLovay’ 
TdvTa yap TA aicOnTa arTa ToLovaLy, 
Katto. ei oUTw TOUT exer, SHAov ws 
kal Tav GAAwy alicOhcewy ExaoTn 
apn Tis éariv. 

8 Theophr. De Sensu, 54: a&ro- 
mov b€ Kal TO un povov Tots Oumar 
GAAG kal TH GAAwW Cdpart peTadibd- 
vat THS aicihoews. nol yap da 
Tonto KevéTnTa Kal bypdtynTa éxew 
detv thy OpOadrpudy, i’ éemimdréoy 
déxnTa Kal TS BAAW THuaTL Tapa- 
5164. § 55: in hearing, the agi- 
tated air penetrates through the 
whole body, but especially through 
the ear, @rav 5€ évtbs yévnrat, 
oxtbvac0a 61a To tTaxos. This is 
further explained by what follows. 
$ 57: &romov Sé Kal BC dy (Ur. be 
To tov, better: ar. 5€ Kad troy) 
kara Tay To copa Tov Wopor ciorevat 


kal Stay eiverAON Bid THs Akos Sia- 
xetoOar Kata way, dowep ov Tas 
akoais GAN’ bAw Te odhuaTt Thy 
alcOnow ovoay. od yap ei Kal oup- 
TaoXel TL TH GKOH, Sia TovUTO Kai 
aivddveTa. mdoas yap [se. Tals 
aic@joect| tovTd ye duotws ores 
kal ov udvov tais aic@haeciv, GAAS 
kal tH Wuxn. His opinion in re- 
gard to the other senses has not 
been transmitted to us, but it is 
clear from the above quotation 
that he assumed, not merely in 
smell and taste, but also in the 
perceptions of touch, the entrance 
of emanations into the body ; since 
he could only explain sensation as 
a contact of the whole soul with 
outer things. For the sensation of 
warmth seems also to result from 
the nature of this contact. 

+ Vide supra, p. 231, 2; 233, 1; 
Theophr. De Sensu, 55. The tones 
penetrate indeed through the whole 
body, but in greatest numbers 
through the ears, 51d kal Kara mer 
7) GAAO cama ovK aidbdverPa, 
TavTn d€ wdvoy. 
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respond to that of the organs of sense; for as like can 
only work upon like,! so our senses can only be con- 
cerned with what is like them; we perceive each thing, 
as Empedocles taught, with that part of our nature 
which is akin to it.? If, therefore, Democritus believed 
that much is perceptible which is not perceived by us, 
because it is not adapted to our senses,? and admitted 
the possibility that other beings might have senses 
which are wanting to us,* it was quite consistent with 
his other presuppositions. 


1 Vide sup., p. 221, 2. (Anaxagoras)" gaol yap yivéone- 
2 Theophr. De Sensu, 50. We 6a: rd duoroy TG duoly. 
see when the eyes are damp, the ° Stob. Exe. e Joh. Damase. ii. 


cornea thin and firm, the internal 25, 16 (Stob. Floril. ed. Mein. iy. 
tissues porous, the channels of the 233): Anudkpitos mAcious wey eivax 
eyes straight and dry: kal duoio-+ tas aic@qces Tay aicOntav, Te SE 
oXnuovotev [sc. of OpPadrpuol] tois uh avadroyitev Ta aicOnTa TE TAT- 
amoturoupevois. Sext. Math. vii. Oe: AavOdvew. That this state- 
116: moAaia yap tis, &s mpoetrov, ment, which in its present form 
&ywev mapa rots puoiois kvAlerat is so strange, originally had the 
ddta wept Tov Ta Suoia Tay duoiwy meaning assumed in the text, is of 
eivar yywpiotixd. Kal tabtns é50fe course merely a conjecture. 

bev Kat Anudkpiros Kekoutxévar Tas * Plut. Plac. iv. 10, 3 (Galen, 
mwapauvias, namely in the passage c. 24, s. 303): Anudxpitos mAclous 
given on p. 244, 1. That the pas- elva: aic@qoes mepl Ta BAoya (Ga 
sage really stoodin this connection «al (1. %, as Gal. has) wep rovs 
is established by Plut. Place. iv. Oeovs kat copots. This, as it stands, 
19, 3, where an extract from itis can only be an inference drawn by 
introduced with the words: Anud- some opponent, and not Demoeri- 
Kpitos Kal Tov aépa pyoly cis duoto- tus’s own assertion; but it clearly 
oxhuova Opirrecba: copata kal cvy- shows us what Democritus really 
KaAwdeto0ar ‘ois é€k THS gwvis said. He must have asserted that 
Opatopuact (cf. inf. p. 269)“ koAows animals might have senses which 
yap mapa KoAowby iCdver,” etc. On were wanting in other creatures, 
the principle that like is known and from this an adversary, pro- 
by like, vide Arist. De An.i. 2, bably a Stoic, deduces the conse- 
405 b, 12: those who define the quence, which seems to him ridicu- 
nature of the soul by its intellec- lous, that a knowledge is ascribed 
tual faculty, make it one of the to irrational natures, which is not 
elements, or something composed possessed by the highest intellec- 
of several elements: Aéyoyres wa- tual natures—gods and wise men. 
parAnciws GAANAos Ay évds 
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As to the several senses, we hear of no peculiar 


views as held by Democritus except in regard to sight 


and hearing. The rest are discussed by him indeed, 
but beyond the general theories noticed above, he does 
not appear to have advanced anything essentially new 
with respect to them.! He explained the perceptions 
of sight, as Empedocles did, by the hypothesis that 
emanations fly off from visible things which retain the 
form of the things; these images are reflected in the 
eye, and are thence diffused throughout the whole 
But as the space between the 
objects and our eyes is filled with air, the images that 
fly off from things * cannot themselves reach our eyes; 
what does so is the air which is moved by the images 
as they stream forth, and’ receives an impression of 
them. Therefore it is that the clearness of the percep- 
tion decreases with distance, but as at the same time 
emanations are going out from our eyes, the image of 


body; thus arises vision. 





the object is also modified by these.* 


1 Theophr. De Sensu, 49: rept 
éxdotns 8 Hdn Tay ev méper [aicOn- 
gewy| Teipatar A€yev. § 57: Kal 
mepl pev opews Kal aKojs otTws 
amodidwo.. tas & &AAas aicOhoes 
oxeddy duotas moet Tots mAciaTaLSs. 
The short statements on the sense 
of smell, l. c. § 82, and De Odor. 
64 contain nothing particular. Cf. 
p. 232, 3. 

* 2 EYdwAa, as they are usually 
called (Diog. ix. 47 mentions a 
treatise by Democritus ep) «ido- 
Awy). According to the Htymol. 
Magn., sub voce deixedka, Democri- 
tus himself made use of this word, 
and in that case we ought, no 
doubt, to substitute “ deneAa” for 


Thus it is very 


detv, instead of “ divyn,” as Mullach 
thinks (and with this adrd agrees), 
in Simpl. Phys. 73 b (Demoer. Fr. 
Phys. 6): Anudkpitos év ois pnot 
“Sety amd maytds amoxplvecOau 
Tavtolwy <idéwy,’ mas 5€ Kat bard 
Tivos aitlas pn Ayer, Zorkey ard 
TavTOUaTOU Kal TUXNS yevvay avTA, 

3 The above is deduced from 
Arist. De Sensu, ec. 2, 488 a, 5: 
Anudxpitos & Sri pev Bdwp civai 
pnot [Thy dw] Aéyer Karas, S71 F 
olera: TO Spay elvar Thy Eupaciw 
(the reflection of objects in the 
eye), ov KaA@s* TOUTO MEY Yap TUL- 
Baiver, dts TO Bupa Aelov, etc. Td 
bev oov Thy dy elvar Bdaros aAndes 
bev, ov méevror oupBalver Td Spay 7) 
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evident that our sight does not represent things as they 


are in themselves.! 
sounds is the same.? 


The explanation of hearing and 
Sound is a stream of atoms pass- 


ing from the resonant body, which sets in motion the 


air that lies before it. 


In this stream of atoms, and in 


the air which is moved by it, atoms of like form, ac- 


cording to a law noticed above, come together.? 


When 


these reach the atoms of the soul, sensations of hearing 


b5wp, GAA’ 7H Siadavés. Alex. inh. 
1. 97 a; Theophr. De Sensu, 50: 
6pGy pey ovv moet TH Eudacer* Tav- 
Thy © idiws Aéyer* Thy yap Eugaci 
ovk evOvs ev TH Kdpn yivetOa, GAA 
Thy aépa Thy weTakd THs bWews Kal TOU 
bpwuévou TuTovabat, cua TEAASMEVOV 
bd Tov dpwuevov kal TOU épa@yTos ° 
(Gmaytos yap del ylrec@at twa arop- 
pony’) €reita TovToy oTepedy byTa. 
Kal GAAdxXpwy eudalvecbar Tots bu- 
paow wypois* kal Td wey wuKVbY Ov 
déxec8a TO F wypdy Siiévar. Theo- 
phrastus repeats the same state- 
ments afterwards (in § 51, where, 
however, “tTumotuevoy” is to be 
read for “muxvovmevoy”), in his dis- 
cussion of this theory, and adds to 
them what is quoted on p. 266, &c. 
In support of his theory on images, 
Democritus appeals to the visible 
image of the object in the eye 
(Alex. 1. c.): the fact that we can- 
not see in the dark he explains, 
according to Theophrastus, § 45, 
by the supposition that the sun 
must condense the air before it 
can retain the images. Why he 
did not imagine that these images 
themselves entered the eye, instead 
of their impression on the air, we 
can see from the notice, ap. Arist. 
De An. i. 7, 419 a, 15: ov yap 
KaA@s TOUTO Aeyer AnudxpiTos, oi0- 
mevos, ei yévoito Kevov Td weratd, 
dpacba av axpiBas Kal <i wipunt ev 


7™@ ovpav@ ein. We find a less 
exact statement in Plut: Plac. iv. 
13, 1 (ef. Mullach, p. 402): seeing 
arises, according to Leucippus, 
Democritus and Epicurus: ka7’ 
etddAwv eiockpioes Kal KaTd Tivwy 
axtiver eiskpiow weTa THY pds Td 
bwokelwevoy evotaciww mwdrAw tro- 
otpepovcay mpbs thy btw. How 
the eye, in the opinion of Demo- 
ceritus, ought to be formed in order 
to see well we have already found, 
p. 267,2. Weare told that he also 
explained the reflections of mirrors 
on the theory of ef§wAa; vide Plut. 
Plac. iv. 14, 2, parall. Cf. Lucret. 
iv. 141 sqq. 

1 Vide p. 231. 

* Theophr. 7. ¢. 55-57; cf. § 
53; Plut. Plac. iv. 19; Gell. N. 
A, v. 15, 8; Mullach, 342 sqq.; 
Burchard, Democr. Phil. de Sens. 
12; ef. p. 266, 3; 267, 2. 

3 Vide p. 244, 1. By means of 
this conception Democritus, as it 
seems, sought to explain the rela- 
tions and musical properties of 
tones which he discusses in the 
treatise m. puOua@v kal apuovrins 
(Diog. ix. 48). A tone, he might 
say, is so much the purer the more 
homogeneous are the atoms in the 
flux of which it consists, and the 
smaller these atoms are, the more 
acute is the tone. 
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are the result. But although sounds enter through 
the whole body, we only hear with our ears, for this 
organ is so constructed that it absorbs the largest mass 
of sounds and affords it the quickest passage, whereas 
the other parts of the body admit too few to be per- 
ceptible to us.! 

Thought has the same origin as perception. That 
which perceives, and that which thinks, is one and the 


same.” 


Perception and thought are both material 


changes of the soul’s body,’ and both are occasioned, like 


every other change, by external impressions.‘ 


1 From this point of view, the 
physiological conditions of an acute 
sense of hearing are investigated 
ap. Theophr. § 56. 

2 Arist. De An. i. 2, 404 a, 27: 
exeivos [ Anudxpitos| wev yap ards 
TauToy Wuxhv Kal vovv' To yap 
GAnbes eivar Td hawduevoy (cf. p. 
272) 613 KadA@s Tojo Toy 
“Ounpov (in whom, however, this 
is not to be found concerning 
Hector; vide the commentators 
on this passage, and on Metaph. iv. 
5, and Mullach, 346): as “Exrwp 
KeiT GAAOPpovewy. ov bn XpITAt TH 
v@ ws dvvduer Til mepl THy GANOeLay, 
GAAG TavTd Eyer WuXHY Kal vour, 
Ibid. 405 a, 8, sup. 257, 2 ; Metaph. 
iv. 5, 1009 b, 28 (infra, 271, 1); 
Philop. De An. A, 16 0, B, 16; 
Iambl. ap. Stob. E&/. i. 880: of 5€ 
mep) Anudkpitoy mavta Ta €l8n TeV 
Suvdwewy eis THY ovoiay adTis [THs 
Wuxiis| cvvdyouow. To this belongs 
what is ascribed to Democritus in 
the traditional text of Stob. Flori. 
116,45: butinstead of Democritus 
we should doubtless read Anuory- 
Sovs (vide Heimsoth. Democr. de 
An. Doctr. p. 3), for the words are 
in Herod. iii. 134, who puts them 


If this 


into the mouth of Atossa, and in- 
directly of Democedes. 

3 Stob. ef. inf. p. 271, 1; Arist. 
Metaph. iv. 5; Theophr. De Sensu, 
72: GAAG mepl wey TovTwY ZorKe 
[Anudkp.| ouvnkoAovOnkévat ois 
Towvow bdAws Td ppovety KaTa THY 
GAAolwow, rep eotly apxauoTarn 
ddta, mavtes yap of maAmot kal of 
Total Kal cool Kata Thy Siabeow 
anodiddac. To ppoverv. Cf. Arist. 
De An. iti. 3, 427 a, 21: of ye 


apxatot Td ppoveiv kal Td aigbaverbar — 


TavTov eival paow, for which, to- 
gether with Empedocles’ verses 
quoted p. 169, 2, Homer, Od. xviii. 
135, is quoted, perhaps from De- 
mocritus, with the observation: 
TAVTES yap OUTOL TO VoElY TwmaTIKoL 
domep To aicbdverOa tmorAauBa- 
vovaiy, Of. the following note. 

4 Cic. Fin. 1. 6, 21: (Democriti 
sunt) atomi, tane, imagines, que 
idola nominant, quorum incursione 
non solum videamus, sed etiam 
cogitemus. Plut. Plac. iv. 8, 3; 
Stob. Floril. iv. 233 Mein.; No. 
18, Leucippus, Democritus and 
Epicurus: thy atcbntw kal thy 
vinow vylvecOat ciddrAwy eEwlev 
mpooidyTwy, pndev yap émPddAAew 
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movement is of such a kind that the soul is placed by 
it in the proper temperature, it will apprehend objects 
rightly, and thought is healthy ; but if, on the contrary, 
it is unduly heated or chilled by the movement im- 
parted to it, it imagines false things, and thought is 
diseased. Though it is difficult to see, upon this 
theory, how thought is distinguished from sensible 
perception,” Democritus is very far from ascribing the 
same value to them. He calls sensible perception the 


undetépay xwpls Tov mpooninroyTos 
eiSéAov. Cf. Democr. ap. Sext. 
Math. vii. 136 (supra, p. 231, 3). 

1 Theophr. /. ¢. 58: wepi 5€ rod 
goovely em) TocovToy cipnkev, ri 
ylverat ouupéetpws exovons Tis 
Wux7s peta Thy Kivnow' édy Se 
meplOcpuds Tis }) mepluyxpos yévnta, 
fetadAatrewv onal. Sidt1 Kal Tovs 
maAkaiovs KaA@S TOUG broAaBeiv, STL 
éotiy GAAogpovety. Gote havepdy 
OTL TH Kpdoet TOD TwpaTos Tole? Td 
gpovety. Instead of the words 
pera T. Kivnow, Ritter, i. 620, 
would substitute “kara thy kpacw.” 
I had myself thought of kara rhv 
kivnow. But it now appears to me 
that the traditional text, also re- 
tained by Wimmer, is in order, 
and that Theophrastus intends to 
say: the gpovety (the right judg- 
ment of things, in contradistinc- 
tion to a@AAo@poveiy) gains entrance 
when the condition of the soul pro- 
duced by the movement in the 
organs of sense is a symmetrical 
condition. This statement of Theo- 
phrastus is elucidated by the cita- 
tions on p. 270, 2, and also by 
Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 b, 28: 
gact 5& Kal troy “Ounpoy tadrny 
Zxovta galvecOa thy Sdéfav (that 
all presentations are equally true), 
Sti émoince Toy “Extopa, as ébéorn 
bro Tis TAnyis, Ketc0at &AAODpo- 


veovTa, WS MpcvovvTas wev Kal Tovs 
mapappovouytas, GAN’ ov Tavrd. 

? Brandis (Rhein. Mus. v. 
Niebuhr und Brandis, iii. 139, Gr.- 
Rom. Phil. i. 334) supposes an 
‘unmittelbares Innewerden der 
Atome und des Leeren’ (a direct 
intuition of the atoms and the 
void), but it is difficult to see how, 
according to Democritus’s presup- 
positions, the atoms and the void 
could act upon our souls otherwise 
than in the things compounded 
of them, nor how these things 
could act upon our souls except 
through the senses. Nor does 
Johnson’s attempted explanation 
(p. 18 sq. of the treatise mentioned 
p. 208, 1) enlighten me. Ritter’s 
proposal (Gesch. d. Phil. i. 620) is 
better: viz. to identify clear or 
rational knowledge with the sym- 
metrical state of the soul (vide 
previous note); only in that case we 
must assume what is never ascribed 
to Democritus, and in itself seems 
highly unlikely, that in his opinion 
every sensible perception disturbed 
the symmetry of the soul. It 
seems to me most probable that 
Democritus never tried to establish 
psychologically the superiority of 
thought to sensible perception. 
Vide Brandis, Gesch. d. Entw. 
1. 145, 
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dark, and the rational perception alone the true; the 
real constitution of things is hidden from our senses ; 
all that they show us belongs to the uncertain phe- 
nomenon; our intellect only discovers, what is too 
subtle for the senses, the true essence of things, atoms 
_and the void.! Though we must start from what is 
manifest in order to know what is hidden, it is thought 
alone which can really unfold to us this knowledge.’ 
If, therefore, Aristotle attributes to Democritus the 
opinion that the sensible perception as such is true,’ 
the statement is founded merely on his own inferences ; * 
because the Atomistic philosophy did not distinguish 
between the faculty of perception and that of thought, 
therefore Aristotle concludes that it can have made no 


distinction between them in respect of their truth.° 


1 Authorities have already been 
given, p. 219, 3; 226, 3. See also 
Cic. Acad. ii. 23,73. Later writers 
have so expressed this as to assert 
that Democritus ascribed reality to 
the intelligible alone (Sext. Math. 
viii. 6) and denied sensible pheno- 
mena, which he maintained existed 
not in actuality but only in our 
opinion (Jbid. vii. 135). 

2 Sext. Math. vii. 140: Acétiwos 
St tpla Kat adtdy eAeyey clvat Kpt- 
Thpla*’ TIS pev TOV GdnAwY KaTa- 
Afwews TH Gawdueva, ds pnow 
’Avataydpas, dv emt robT@ Anudkpitos 
émawel: (ythoews 5& Thy Evvoiay: 
aipévews 5 kal puyis Ta 7d6y. The 
‘eriteria’ must here be laid, as well 
as the whole exposition, to the ac- 
count of the narrator. 

3 Gen. et Corr.i. 2 (sup. 219, 2); 
De An. i. 2 (sup. 270, 2); Metaph. 
iv. 5 (sup. 265, 4). Likewise 
Theophr. De Sensw,71 (sup. 263, 3). 


viverOat wey Exaorov Kal ely Kar’ 


It 


aAnseav seems to belong to this 
connection, only no doubt the text 
is corrupt: yivec@a: wey perhaps 
arose out of (7d) dawduevoy, and 
exaotov may be a mistake for 
“ Exdorw.” 

4 As he himself indicates in the 
passage from the Metaphysics: 
e& avaykKns is to be connected not 
with efva: but with gaol, so that 
the meaning is: ‘ because they hold 
thought to be the same as sensa- 
tion, they must necessarily declare 
the sensible phenomenon to be 
true.’ 

5 That such procedure is not 
unusual with Aristotle may be seen 
from numerous examples. The 
very passage in Metaph. iv. 5 
contains only inferences of this 
kind upon which he founds his 
complaint against some of the 
natural philosophers, that they 
deny the law of contradiction. We 
have, therefore, no ground for the 
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is impossible, however, that Democritus could arrive 
at that conclusion without contradicting the fundamen- 
tal conceptions of his system; for if things in reality 
consist only of atoms which our senses do not perceive, 
the senses plainly do not instruct us concerning the 
true nature of things; and if Democritus, like Parme- 
nides and Empedocles, declared Becoming and Decay 
to be unthinkable, he could not escape the conclusion of 
those philosophers, that perception deceives us with 
the appearance of Becoming and Decay, nor could he 
maintain the opposite assertions attributed to him by 
Aristotle. He himself tells us indeed quite distinctly 
how far he is from so doing. It would have been no 
less impossible for him to admit these further conclu- 
sions: viz., that if sensation as such be true, all sensations 
must be true;' consequently if the senses in different 


theory (Papencordt 60, Mullach 
415) that Democritus altered his 
opinion on this point, and discarded 
the evidence of the senses which at 
first he had admitted. Though he 
may with time have modified his 
views in regard to certain parti- 
culars (Plut. Virt. Mor. c. 7, p. 
448 A), it does not follow that he 
could entertain at different times 
opposite convictions on a subject 
like the one we are considering; 
with which the very foundations 
of the Atomistic system are inter- 
woven. As little can we allow (with 
Johnson, /. ¢. 24 sq.) that Aristotle’s 
language bears this construction : 
‘Democritus supposed that the 
phenomenal is actually present ob- 
jectively, though it may not be in 
harmony with our presentation of 
it to ourselves.’ This interpreta- 
tion is contradicted by the words 


VOL. Il. T 


themselves (rd aAnOes, De An. and 
Gen. et Corr.) even more decidedly 
than by the interconnection of the 
passages quoted. The theory which, 
according to Johnson, Aristotle at- 
tributes to Democritus could not 
have been charged upon him as an 
erroneous opinion arising from a 
confusion of thought with sensation. 

' Philop. himself attributes 
this proposition to him, De An. B, 
16: Gvrixpus yap eirev | 6 Anuoxpt- 
Tos] Ott TH GA7GEs Kal Td daivduevor 
TauTév eoTt, Kal ovdéy Siagepew Thy 
GAnGaay kal To TH aicOjoe dawd- 
Mevov, GAAG Tb Qaivduevor ExdoTw 
kal Td Soxoty Totto Kal civa: GAn- 
és, omep Kal Tpwraydpas zreyer. 
But Philoponus has probably no 
other authority than the passages 
in Aristotle, from which such 
a theory cannot be deduced. Nor 
can we take much account of the 
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persons or at different times declare the contrary con- 
cerning the same object, these opposite declarations 
must be equally true, and therefore also equally false ; 
and thus we can never know how in truth things are 
constituted.! He says no doubt that every thing con- 
tains atoms of the most diverse forms, and that this is 
the reason why things appear so differently ;? but it 
does not follow from thence that the Real itself, the 
atom, has simultaneously opposite qualities. He also 
complains of the narrowness of human knowledge; he 
declares that truth lies in the depth; how things 
really are constituted we know not; our opinions change 
with external impressions and corporeal conditions.* 


assertion of Epiphanius, Exp. Fid. 
1087 D, that Leucippus taught: 
Kata gavractoy Kal Sdxnow To 
navra ylvecOo Kal wndey Kara aAn- 
Gerav, 

1 Cf. Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 
a, 38: duoiws 5 Kal 7 wept Ta pai- 
voueva, GANGera (for the theory that 
all phenomena and presentations 
are true, cf. the beginning of this 
chapter) éviois €kK TaV aio Ont civ 
eAnAvOev, TO pey yap aAnbes ov 
mAnOE KplvecOat olovTat mpoohKew 
ovd OALyoTnTL, TO 8 ab’Td Tots meV 
yAuKv ‘yevopevats Soxety elvar Tots 
dé muKpov. dor el mayres Exapvov 
q may res Tmapeppdvouy, 5vo 8 7) tpets 
bylasvov h voy eixov, doce by 
TovTovs Kduvelv Kal mapadpovety, 
Tovs & &AdAous ob, Eri SE ToAAors 
Tov thAwy Cow TavayTia Tept TOV 
avTav palvecOa kal juiv, Kal a’T@ 
dé ExdorTw mpds a’Toy ov TAadTA KaTa 
Thy aicOnow ael Soxetv. mola ovv 
TovTwy GAnOH 7) Wevd7 &dnAov’ odbev 
yap madAov ~ade 7 TA5€ GANA], GAN’ 
dpotws (essentially the reasons 
given by Democritus against the 


truth of sensible perceptions, vide 
sup. p. 231, 3) dud AnudKpiros é 
pnow rot ovbev eivar GAndes 7H Hiv 

vf &indrov, Plut. Adv. Col. 4, 1, p. 
1108: eykaret 8 ave (sc. Anuo- 
Kpitw 6 KodAwtns| mp@tov, bt Tov 
TpayudTwv ExarTov elmwv ov LaAAOV 
Tolov 7) Tulov Elva, cuyKexuKE TY 
Biov, Sext. Pyrrh, i. 213. Also 
the doctrine of Democritus is akin 
to that of the sceptics: ard yap rod 
Tois wey yAukY gpalvecOar Td méAL, 
Tors 5€ mukpov, Toy Anpdékpitoyv ém- 
Aoyicer bal pac Td phTe yAvKY adTd 
eivat wre mupdy, Kal dia TovTO ém- 
poeyyer bat Thy “ow waAdov” povny, 
okeTTTLK}y Odgay ; an opinion which 
Johnson D. Sensual. d. Demokr. 23, 
ought not to treat as historical evi- 
dence without further examination, 

2 Vide previous note, and p. 
224, 1. 

* Ap. Sext. Math. vii. 135 sqq., 
besides the quotation, p. 225, 3: 
Z erefi Hey vuv 671 oLov ExaoT dy eoTL 
Ah otk éotw ov Evvleuer, TOARAXT 
dedHAwTAL.” ‘“‘ywéoKeW TE xpi 
&vOpwrov THdE TH Kavdui, OTL eTE7]s 
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Lastly, he admits that the names of things are arbi- 
trarily chosen ;! which might have been made use of 
in a sceptical sense. But that he meant by this to 
declare all knowledge impossible, is not credible. Had 
such been his conviction, he could not have set up a 
scientific system, or discriminated true knowledge from 
obscure and confused opinion. Moreover we are told 
that he expressly and fully contradicted the scepticism 
of Protagoras,? which, according to the above statements, 
he must have shared ; and that he sharply censured the 


eristics of his time.? 


GmHnAAGKTa.” “Snrot wey 5h Kal 
ovTos 6 Adyos, Sti ovdev tBuev Tepl 
ovdevds, GAN éemippvouln Exdotoiow 
m Sdkis.” “nalror d4jAov Zora, St, 
€Tef oiov ExaoTor, yiweoKely, ey amd- 
py eotiy.” Ap. Diog. ix. 72: 
* éren) 5€ ovdey Tiuev" ev Bude yap 7 
aAnGeln” (the last is also ap. Cic. 
Acad. ii. 10, 32). Such passages 
as these are doubtless the only 
foundation for the remark of Sex- 
tus, Math. viii. 327, that the em- 
pirical physicians dispute the possi- 
bility of demonstration: taxa 5é 
kal Anudkpitos, isxup@s yap aiTH 
dia Tay Kaydvwy aytelpnKey, indi- 
rectly, otherwise taxa would be 
unnecessary. 

- | Procl. im Crat. 16 supposes 
that the évéuara are @éce accor- 
ding to Democritus. In support 
of this view he brings forward 
moAvonuov isdpporoy and véyupor, 
and contends that many words 
have several meanings, many 
things several names; and also 
many things which, judging from 
analogy, we might expect to have 
a distinct designation have none; 
he seems likewise to have appealed 
to the change of the names of per- 


The later sceptics themselves 


sons. The further development of 
these arguments as given by Pro- 
clus cannot be referred to Demo- 
eritus. Cf. Steinthal, Gesch. d. 
Sprachwissensch. bei Gr.u. Rom. 76, 
137 sqq., with whose explanation 
of these expressions I do not, how- 
ever, entirely agree: the vévuuov 
especially, he seems to me to have 
misconceived. Some linguistic 
writings of Democritus, on the 
authenticity of which we cannot 
decide, are mentioned by Diog. ix. 
48. 

2 Plut. /. ¢.: GAA& TocodTEV ye 
Anudkpitos amode? Tod vouilew, wh 
MGAAov eivat toiovy 4 Totov Tay 
TpayudTwy ekactoy, &oTe Tpwra- 
yopa Te cogioTH TovTO cimdyTt 
meuax7joba: Kal Veypapévat TOAAG 
Kal miOava mpbos avrév. Sext. Math. 
Vii. 389: macay wey ody daytaclay 
ovK elmo: tis GANOR Sia Thy Tepl- 
Tpomiy, Kabws & te Anudxpiros Kat 
6 TlAdtwy aytiAéyovtes 7H TMpora- 
yépa edidacKov. Cf. ibid. vii. 53. 

3: Fr, 145. ap. Plut. Qu. Conv. 
i. 1,5, 2; Clem. Strom. i: 3, 279 
D, he complains of the Actedlev 
Onpdropes, (nAwtal texvvdpiwy, épi- 
Sdvrees kad iuavteAlkrees. 
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point out the essential difference between his dectrine 
and theirs;! and even Aristotle records ‘his testimony 
(which harmonises ill with the supposed denial of all 
knowledge), that of all the pre-Socratic philosophers he 
concerned himself the most with definitions of concep- 
tions.? (We must, therefore, suppose that the complaints 
of Democritus as to the impossibility of knowledge are 
intended only in a narrower sense: only of the sensible 
perception does he maintain that it is limited to the 
changing phenomenon, and guarantees no true know- 
ledge. On the other hand, he does not deny that reason 
may be able to perceive in the atoms and the void the 
true essence of things, though he deeply feels the limita- 
tions of human knowledge and the difficulties in the way 
of a profound enquiry. It is quite compatible with all 
this that he should not be deterred by the abundance 
of his own knowledge and observations, from warning 
us in the spirit of Heracleitus against indiscriminate 





1 Sext. Pyrrh. i. 213 sq.: S1a- 
Pbpws méevTo Xp@vTat TH “ov MaA- 
ov” wri of Te Bkertikol Kai ot 
amy tov Anuokplrov: ékeivo. pev 
yap amd tod pndétepoy elvat 
TATTOVOL THY Hwrhv, Tuets SE em 
ToD ayvuetvy mWéTEpov aupd- 
Tepa i) ovdétepov Ti €or Ta 
pawvouevwyv. mpodndotarn 82 yive- 
Tat H SidKpiois, Stay 6 Anudkpitos 
Aéyn “ereH 5€ Growa Kal Kevdy.” 
ere mey yap A€yer GvTl Tov GAn- 
Oeia. Kar’ GArjbeay d€ tpectarvat 
A€ywv Tas Te GTOuous Kal Tb Kevdy, 


Ort Srevhivoxev ju@v .. . wepirToy 
oluat A€yerv. 
2 Part. Anim. i. 1, cf. Vol. I. 


185, 3; Metaph. xiii. 4 ; 1078 b, 17: 
Zwkpdrovs 5 wepi Tas 7OiKas aperas 


Tpayuatevowevov Kal mepl TovTwy 
bpiCerOat KabdAov (nTodvTos mpwron * 
Tay pey yap ovoik@v em pikpdy 
Anudkpitos HWato pévoy Kal wpl- 
caté mws Td Oepudy xal Td Wuxpdr, 
&e. (vide swp. Vol. I. 505, 3); Phys. 
li. 2; 194 a, 81: eis pe yap TOUS 
doxatous deroBayarrt ddgerey Gy 
elvau [n pbors| THs UAns* eml fi 
Kpov yap Tt HEpos ° EparedonAis kat 
Anpdkpitos Tod etdous Kal Tov Ti Hv 
civar HWayTo. That Democritus did 
not altogether satisfy later demands 
in this respect, we see from the 
proposition censured by Aristotle, 
Part. An. i. 1, 640 b, 29; Sext. 
Math, vii. 264: tv@pwréds ear 0 
mavres tOuev. 


| 
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learning, and from placing thought higher than em- 
pirical knowledge; that he should assert that men only 
arrived at culture by degrees, having borrowed, as he 
thinks, some arts from the animals;* that they at first 
strove only to satisfy their most necessary wants, and 
then, in the course of time, to beautify their life ;* on 
which account Democritus insists all the more that 
education should come to the help of nature, and by 
the remodelling of the man, bring forth in him a second 
nature.* fWe recognise in all these sayings a philosopher 
who does not undervalue the labour of learning, and 
does not content himself with the knowledge of external 
phenomena, but by no means a sceptic who absolutely 
despairs of knowledge. © 

A philosopher who discriminates the sensible phe- 
nomenon from true essence so decidedly as Demo- 
critus does, cannot fail to seek the problem and 
happiness of human life in the right constitution of 
mind and temperament, and not in submission to the 
external world. Such a character is stamped on 
all that has been handed down to us of his moral 
views and principles. But however clear this may be, 
and however numerous the ethical writings which are 
attributed to him’ (sometimes indeed unwarrantably), 

1 Fr. Mor. 140-142: odAdotl 3 Philodem. De Mus. iv (Vol. 


» ToAumabees vooy ovK ExovTl.—mToAv- 


voinyv ov woAvpabiny acKéew xph.— 
Lun mavta emliotacba mpodvmeo, ui) 
mdvrwv auabhys yévn. I must aban- 
don my previous doubts as to the 
Democritean origin of these frag- 
ments, as, according to the above 
remarks, they harmonise well with 
the views of this philosopher. 

* Plut. Solert. Anim. 29,1, p. 974. 


Hercul. i. 135, ap. Mullach, p. 237). 
On this subject ef. Arist. Metaph. 
i. 2, 982 b, 22. 

* Fr. Mor. 133: 4 vos Kal 7 
d:daxH mwapamAhoidy éoti- Kal yap 
H di8axn wetappvoenot toy &yOpwroy 
MéeTappucuotca 5€ mucioToréct. 

> Cf. Mullach, 213 sqq. Lort- 
zing in the treatise named on p. 
208, 1. The fragments on morals 
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he was still far from the scientific treatment of Ethics 
which was inaugurated by Socrates. His ethical 
doctrine in regard to its form is essentially on a par 
with the unscientific moral reflection of Heracleitus 
and the Pythagoreans;! we can see indeed a distinct 
view of life running through the whole, but this view is 
not as yet based upon general enquiries concerning the 
nature of moral action, nor carried out into a systematic 
representation of moral activities and duties. In the 
manner of the ancient ethics, he considers happiness as 
the aim of our life: pleasure and aversion are the 
measure of the useful and injurious; the best thing for 
man is to go through life, enjoying himself as much, and 
troubling himself as little, as possible.? But Democritus 
does not conclude from this that sensuous enjoyment is 
the highest end. Happiness and unhappiness dwell not 
in herds or in gold, the soul is the abode of the demon : # 
not the body and wealth, but uprightness and intelli- 
gence produce happiness (fr. 5); the goods of the 
soul are the divine goods, those of the body, the 


(which, for the sake of brevity, I 
quote only according to the num- 
bers in this collection), ap. Mull. 


de virtute quidem dicta. 
2 Fr. Mor. 8 : obpos Eunpopéwy kat 
dtuupopewy Téptis Kal areprin. To 


F, 
7 
1 
* 
| 


Democr. 160 sqq.; Frag. Philos. i. 
340 sqq. 

1 Cie. Fin. v. 29, 87: Demo- 
critus neglected his property guid 
quaerens aliud, nisi beatam vitam? 
quam si etiam im rerum cognitione 
ponebat, tamen ex ila investiga- 
tione naturae consequi volebat, ut 
esset bono animo, Id enim ille sum- 
mum bonum, evOuplay et saepe aBau- 
Biay appellat, i.e. animum terrore 
liberum. Sed haec etsi praeclare, 
nondum tamen et perpolita. Pavea 
enim, neque ea ipsa enucleate ab hoc 


the same effect Fr. 9 (ef. Lortzing, 
p- 28; instead of the incompre- 
hensible wepinkuakdtwy, we might 
conjecture mpnxtéwv), Fr. 2: 
tpictov avOpam@ toy Blov Bidryew 
@s wAetoTa evOuunbevt: Kal éAdxic- 
Ta avindevri, which is so expressed 
in Sextus (sup. p. 272, 2), as to 
make the sensations the criterion 
of desire and detestation. 

3 Fr. 1: eddatuovin Woxijs Kal 
Kakodaimovin ovk évy Bookhuact ot- 
KéeL, ovd’ ev Xputg, Wuxh F oiknry- 
ptov daluovos, 
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human.! Honour and wealth without wisdom are an 
uncertain possession,” and where reason is wanting, man 
knows not how to enjoy life or how to overcome the 
fear of death.2 Not every enjoyment therefore is desir- 
able, but only the enjoyment of the beautiful: * it is 
fitting that man should bestow more care on the soul 
than on the body,’ that he may learn to create his joy 
out of himself.° In a word, happiness according to its 
essential nature consists only in cheerfulness and well- 
being, a right disposition and unalterable peace of 
mind.’ These, however, will become the portion of 
man the more surely, and the more perfectly, the more 
he knows how to keep measure in his appetites and 
enjoyments, to discriminate the useful from the in- 
jurious, to avoid what is wrong and unseemly, and to 
limit himself in his actions and wishes to that which 
corresponds with his nature and ability. Contentment, 


1 Fr. 
2 Fr. 


6, vide sup. p. 262, 1. 
58, 60. 


c0a 8 aithy ex Tov Siopicuod Kal 
THs diaxpisews Tav 7Ndovav: Kal 


s Fr. 51-56. Tour’ elva: tT) KdAALoTOY TE Kal 
sie = en. 19. cuugpopetatoy avOpamos. Clem. 
5 Fr. 128, vide sup. p.261, 3. Strom.ii. 417 A: Anpoxp. wey ev 


6 Fr. 7: abvrov €& Eavtod tas T@ wep) TéAovs THY cdOuulay [TEAOS 


Téplias €6(duevoy AauBdverv. 

7 Cie. sup. p. 278, 1; Theod. 
Cur. Gr. Aff. xi. 6, vide p. 98, 2; 
Epiph. Exp. Fid. 1088 A; Diog. 
ix. 45: réAos & elvar thy edOuuiay, 
ov Tiv avThy otaay TH Hdovh, ws 
éviot Tapakovoaytes eénynoavTo, ar- 
Aa Kal’ hy yoAnvas «al eioTtabas 7 
Wuxn Sider, 6rd ndevds TapatTo- 
evn pdBov 7 SerciBaiuovias 7) ZAAov 
Twos mwd0ovs. Kadet & avrny kal 
eveoTm Kal moAAots LAAos dvduacw. 
Stob. Eel. ii. 76: thy 8 edOvpiav 
Kal eveoTrw Kal apuoviay cuuuertpiav 
Te Kal G@rapatlay Kade?, cuvicra- 


eivas d:ddoKer| hv Kal everT® mpoon- 
yopevoev. Ct. the following note. 
Diog. 46 and Seneca, Trangu. An. 
2, 3, mention a treatise, 7. ev@u- 
ulns, which is probably identical 
with the eveotw described by Dio- 
genes as lost. What Stobzus calls 
Ataraxia is designated by Strabo, 
i. 3, 21, p. 61, as G@avuacria, and 
by Cicero, l. ¢., as a0auBla. 

8 Vide the previous note, and 
Fr. 20: av@pémowr yap evOuuly 
yiverat weTpioTnT. Tépyios Kat Blou 
Euumetpin, Ta 5€ Aclwovra Kal drep- 
BddAdAovta petamintew Te pirdcet Kai 
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moderation, purity of deed and thought, culture of the 
mind, these Democritus recommends as the way to true 
happiness. He allows that happiness is reached only 
with labour, that misery finds man unsought (fr. 10) ; 
but he maintains notwithstanding that all the means of 
happiness are assured to him, and that it is his own 
fault if he makes a wrong use of them. The gods give 
man nothing but good; only man’s folly turns the good 
to evil;! as the conduct of a man is, such is his life.? 
The art of happiness consists in using and contenting 
oneself with what one has got. Human life is short and 
needy and exposed to a hundred vicissitudes: he who 
recognises this will be satisfied with moderate possessions 
and not require anything beyond necessaries for his 
happiness. What the body needs is easily earned; that 
which makes trouble and difficulty is an imaginary want.* 


meyaAas Kivnjolas eumoeery TH WuXT, A€oTEpoy THs peyadroykins. Cf. 


ai 8 ek meydrwy SiactnudaTwy KiVe- 
duevat (that which moves back- 
wards and forwards between two 
extremes) Tay Wuxéwy otte edaTta- 
Oées ciol ote eOuuo.. In order to 
es¢ape this, Democritus advises 
that we should compare ourselves, 
not with those who have a brighter 
lot, but a worse, that so we may 
find it easier: éml roto. Suvatotor 
Exew THY yvounv kal Toto. Tapeovat 
apkeecOa. Fr. 118: He who with 
a good courage does righteous 
deeds is happy and free from care ; 
he who despises the right is 
troubled by fear and by the re- 
membrance of his deeds. Fr. 92: 
Toy evOuuéecOa wéAAOVTA Xp?) MN 
TOAAG mphocey pre idin unre 
tuvh, nde boo ay mphoon irép 
te Stvauw aipéerOar THY ewuTod Kah 
guow, &e. yap evoykin arga- 


M. Aurel. iv. 24 :‘*’OAltya piece,” 
nay (who, it is not stated) “ e 
méeAAEIS EvOUUHoELY.” 

' Fr. 13: ot Geol rotor avOpe- 
Toit Gidovcr Tayaba TrayTa Kal md- 
Aa Kal viv, mAhy dréca BAaBepa 
Kal a@vwpedéa. Tdde F ov mada 
obte viv Geol avOpmmoiot SwpéovTat 
GAN avrol Toicdeat EumeAdCover did 
voov tupAdtynta Kal ayvwuoodyny. 
Fr. 11. Fr. 124 am ov qyiv ra- 
abe yiveral, aro TaY avTéwy Kal TH 
kaka émavpicxoiue? av: trav be 
kak@v éxTos einuev (we could re- 
main free from it). Cf. Fr. 96: 
Most evils come to men from 
within. Fr. 14, sup. p. 238, 1. 

2 Fr. 45: toiot 6 tpdmos eo) 
e’TakTos, TovTéoist Kal Blos EvyTe- 
TOKT OL, 

8 Hr, 22; ef. 23 and 28: 7d 
xpntov olde, dxdcov [ perhaps, -y | 
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Themore a man covets, the more he requires ; insatiable- 
ness is worse than the extreme of want. (/’r. 66-68.) 
To him, on the contrary, who desires little, a little 
suffices; restriction of desire makes poverty riches.’ 
He who has too much, loses that which he has, like 
the dog in the fable (f7. 21); through excess every 
pleasure becomes a pain (37); moderation, on the other 
hand, increases enjoyment (35, 34), and ensures a satis- 
faction which is independent of fortune (36). He isa 
fool who desires what he has not, and despises what is 
at his command (31); the sensible man enjoys what he 
has, and does not trouble himself about what he has 
not.? The best is therefore always the right measure, 
excess and deficiency come of evil.*? To conquer one- 
self is the noblest victory (#7. 75); he is the valiant 
man who conquers, not enemies merely, but desire 
(76); to overcome anger indeed is difficult, but the 
rational man becomes master of it (77); to be right- 
minded in mistortune is great (73), but with under- 
standing, we can conquer (74) trouble. Sensuous 
enjoyment affords but short pleasure and much pain ; 
and no satiating of appetite,* only the goods of the 
soul can give true happiness and inward contentment.’ 
Wealth gained by injustice is an evil;® culture is 
xpnter, 6 5€ xpiev ob ywéoKer. enjoyed by poverty, of being secure 
The neuter 7d xp7ov I formerly from jealousy and enmity. 
referred to the body, and I still 2 Fr. 29, cf. 42. 

think this is possible; though I 3 Fr, 25: kaddy ént mayrl 1d 
admit that Lortzing’s (p. 23) read- {toov, iwepBorh 5 Kal ErAAEws ov 
ing, according to which 7d xpy(ov jor dower. Cf. Fr. 33. 

is the beast and 6 xp7(#v man, 4 Fr. 47, cf. 46, 48. 

makes good sense. 5 Vide supra, p. 279, 7, 8. 


1 Fr. 24, ef. 26, 27, 35 sq., 38 § Fr. 61, cf. 62-64. 
sq.; cf. Fr. 40, on the advantage 
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better than possessions;' no power and no treasures 
can be equivalent to the extension of our knowledge.” 
Democritus demands therefore that not merely deed 
and word,*® but the will also,‘ shall be pure from in- 
justice; that man should do good, not on compulsion, 
but from conviction (/’r. 135), not from hope of reward, 
but for its own sake;° and should keep himself from 
evil (117), not from fear, but from a sense of duty; he 
should be more ashamed before himself than before all 
others, and avoid wrong equally whether it will be known 
to no one or toall:® he says that only that man pleases 
the gods who hates wrong ;* the consciousness of doing 
right alone brings peace of mind (fr. 111); doing 
wrong makes a man more unhappy than suffering 
wrong (224). He extols wisdom, which guarantees us 
the three greatest goods—to think truly, to speak well, 
and to act rightly ;* he holds ignorance to be the cause 


1 Fr. 1386. With this Lort- 
zing, 23, connects with much pro- 


7 Fr. 107, ef. 242. 
8 Democritus, according to 





bability Fr. 18, Stob. Floril. 4, 71, 
if indeed by the efwra éoO7rt 
(Meineke has this word instead of 
ais@nrika) the emptiness of the 
ostentatious man is meant to be 
described, 

2 Dionys. ap. Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
27, 3: Anudxpitos yovv avtds. &s 
pac, ereye BovAccOat pwaddAov 
play edpety aitiodoyiay, 7) thy Tep- 
cay oi BaciAclay yeveoOa. 

8 Fr. 103, 106, 97, 99. 

4 Fr. 109: ayabby ob Td ph 
GOdiKkéew, GAAG TD unde EOeAciv. CF. 
Fr. 110, 171. 

5 Fr. 160: xapiorixds (bene- 
ficent) ov 6 BAémwy mpds Thy amo- 
Bhv, GAN 6 eb Spay mponpnuevos. 

6 Fr, 98, 100, 101. 


Diog., ix. 46; Suid. tproy. (ef. 
Schol.-Bekker in Il. @, 39; Eus- 
tath. ad Il. ©. p. 696, 37; Rom. 
Tzetz. ad Lycophr. vy. 519; Mul- 
lach, p. 119 sq.), had composed a 
work, Tpitoyéveia, in which he 
explained the Homeric Pallas and 
her other names as wisdom: ét1 
tpia ylyverar e& avtTis, & mavra TA 
avOpamiva cuvéexet, namely, eb Aovi- 
CecOau, Aéyetv KaA@s, OpO@s mpatretv. 
Lortzing, p. 5, considers this an 
interpolation, and I do not deny 
that it may be so; but such alle- 
gorical language does not seem to 
exceed that which is elsewhere 
ascribed to Democritus and his 
contemporaries (cf. p. 251, 4; 
255, 2; 287, 3; Part mz. a, 300, 
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of all faults ;! and recommends instruction and practice 
as the indispensable means of perfection ;* he warns men 
against envy and jealousy,’ avarice* and other faults. 
All that has been handed down to us of the writings of 
Democritus shows him to have been a man of extensive 
experience, acute observation, earnest moral tempera- 
ment and pure principles. His utterances, too, con- 
cerning social life correspond with this character. The 
value of friendship, with which Greek ethics was so 
deeply penetrated, he rates very highly ; he who has no 
righteous man for his friend, he says, deserves not to 
live ;* but the friendship of one wise man is better 
than that of all fools (Fr. 163); in order to be loved, 

however, a man must, on his side, love others (171), and 
this love is only fitting when it is not defiled by any 
unlawful passion.® So also Democritus recognises the 
necessity of the state. He declares indeed that the 
wise man must be able to live in every country, and 
that a noble character has the whole world for its 
fatherland,’ but at the same time he says that nothing 
is so important as a good government, that it embraces 
all things and everything stands and falls with it;* he 


2nd ed.). It is quite different from 
that employed by the Stoics (cid. 
308, 1). Besides, the words need 
not necessarily have formed part 
of the main content of the treatise, 
they may have been merely an 
introduction to some moral reflec- 
tion. 

1 Fr. 116: Gpaprins aitln 7 
auabin Tov Kpécoovos. 

2 Fr. 130-134, 115, cf. 85 sq., 
235 sq. 

3 Fr. 30, 230, 147, 167 sq. 


* Fr. 68-70. 

5 Fr..162, cf. 166. 

5 Fr. 4: dixaos pws avuBpt- 
otws épiecOa: tay Kadav, which 
Mullach does not seem to me 
rightly to understand. 

7 Fr. 225: avbpl T0O@ Taca 7 
Barn: Wuxiis yap ayabis matpis 6 
Evumas Kéopos. 

8 Hr. 212: Ta nkata thy woAW 
XpEav 7Gv AoITGY peyioTa Tryéer Oat 
dxws Setar ed, unre PidoveikéovTa 
mapa Td émeikés unre isxoy EwuT@ 
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thinks the distress of the commonwealth is worse than 
that of individuals;! he would rather live in poverty 
and freedom under a democracy, than in plenty and. 
dependence with the great (/r. 211). He acknow- 
ledges that nothing great can be accomplished except 
by unanimous cooperation (Fr. 199), that civil discord 
is under all circumstances an evil (200); he sees in law 
a benefactor of men (187), he requires dominion of the 
best (191-194), obedience to authority and law (189 sq., 
197), unselfish care for the common good (212), general 
willingness to help others (215); he deplores a state of 
things in which good rulers are not duly protected, 
and the misuse of power is rendered easy for evil 
rulers ;? and in which political activity is connected 
with danger and misfortune. Democritus is therefore 
at one with the best men of his time on this subject.‘ 


His opinions on marriage are more peculiar; but their 





mepiTiOeuevoy Tapa Td XpnoTdy Tod 
Evyov. médAis yap ed ayouévn pe- 
yioTn dpOwois eotr Kal ev toiT@ 
mdyTa évi, Kal TovtTov cwlopuevov 
mavTa cwCeTat, Kal TovTov pOeipo- 
Kévov Ta TavTa Siapbeiperat. Plut. 
adv. Col. 32, 2, p. 1126: Anpéxp. 
MeV Tapatver THY TE TOALTLKHY TEXYNY 
peylotny otooy exdiddoKesOa Kal 
Tovs mévous Bi@kew, ad oy Ta pe- 
yara kal Aautpa yivovrat Tots ay- 
6pemos, ct. Lortzing, p. 16. 

1 Fr, 43: amropin Evyn tis éxa- 
oTOV XAAETWTEPN OV yap SToAElTEeTAL 
eAmls emikouplas. 

2 Fr. 205, where, however, the 
text is not quite in order. fr. 214. 

3 So I understand Fr. 213: 
Toot xpnoTtoio: ov ~vuupepoy ame- 
A€oytas toiat [Tay] EwuT@y AAG 
mpjoocev, etc.; for taken in an 


unconditional sense, this warning 
against political activity would 
not be in harmony with the other 
principles of Democritus. Cf. in 
addition to the above quotations 
Br 195; 

* What Epiphanius, Exp. Fid. 
1088 A, relates of him: that he 
despised existing authority and 
acknowledged only natural right, 
that he declared law to be an evil 
invention, and said the wise men 
should not obey the laws but live 
in freedom,—is manifestly a mis- 
apprehension. The art of exegesis 
as practised ata later date might 
easily find in the citations, p. 219, 3, 
the universal opposition of véuos 
and gvots, little as this applies to 
civil laws. 
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peculiarity is not on the side where from his materialism 
and his seeming eudemonism we might expect to find 
it: a higher moral view of marriage is indeed wanting 
in him, but not more so than in his whole epoch. 
What chiefly offends him in marriage is not the moral, 
but the sensual element of this relation. He has a 
horror of sexual enjoyment, because consciousness is 
therein overcome by desire, and the man gives himself 
over to the debasing charm of the senses.' He has also 
rather a low opinion of the female sex ;? and desires to 
have no children because their education withdraws men 
from more necessary activity, and its results are uncer- 
tain;? and though he acknowledges that the love of 
children is universal and natural, he esteems it more 
prudent to take adopted children whom one can choose, 
than to beget others in the case of whom it is a chance 
how they turn out. Though we must allow that these 
opinions are onesided and defective, we have no right 
on that account to raise against the ethical principles 
of Democritus, as a whole, objections which we do not 
raise against Plato in spite of his community of wives, 
nor against the Christian votaries of asceticism. 
Whether Democritus has connected his ethics with 


; Fr. 50: Ewvovaln amomAntin 
ouikan e&éoovTa yap avOpwros ef 
avOpérou (to which should probably 
be added kai amoonmata: mAnyn 
Tivt wepiCouevos, cf. Lortzing 21 sq.). 
Fr. 49: Evdéuevor GyOpwrot Hdovtau 
kal ot yiverar Gmep Toto. adpo- 


dicta over. 
ie aia, (77, 179. 
3 Fr. 184-188. Theodoretus, 


censures De- 


Cur. Gr. a. Xi, 


mocritus for declining marriige 
and the possession of children 
because they would be a disturb- 
ance to him in his eudemonism, 
but this is a misunderstanding ; 

the andia:, which Democritus fas 
refer to the trouble occasioned by 
misguided children. Theodoretus is 
only quoting from Clemens, Strom. 

ii. 421, c., who does not, however, 
express himself so decidedly. 
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his scientific theories in such a manner that we must 
regard them as essentially part of his system, is another 
question; and I can only answer it in the negative. 
There is indeed a certain connection between them, as 
already observed; his theoretic elevation above the 
sensible phenomenon must have inclined the philosopher 
in the moral sphere also to ascribe small value to ex- 
ternal things; and his insight into the unchangeable 
order of nature must have awakened in him the con- 
viction that it was best to find satisfaction and content- 
ment in that order. But so far as we know, Democritus 
did little himself to elucidate this inter-dependence ; 
he did not enquire into the nature of moral activity 
generally, but promulgated a number of isolated ob- 
servations and rules of life, which are connected cer- 
tainly by the same moral temper and mode of thought, 
though not by definite scientific conceptions; these 
ethical propositions, however, stand in so slight a con- 
nection, that they might one and all have been ad- 
vanced by a person to whom the Atomistic doctrine 
was entirely alien. However remarkable and meri- 
torious therefore the ethics of Democritus may be, and 
willingly as we accept them as a proof of the progress 
of moral reflection, also evinced contemporaneously by 
the Sophistic and Socratic doctrine, we can, neverthe- 
less, only see in them an outwork of his philosophical 
system, which can have but a secondary importance in 
our estimate of that system. 

It is the same with the views of Democritus about 
religion.! That he was unable to share the belief of 


1 Cf. for what follows Krische, Forschungen, 146 sqq. 
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his nation as to the gods is evident. The Divine, in 
the proper sense, the eternal essence on which all 
depends, is to him only Nature, or more accurately, the 
totality of the atoms moved by their weight and form- 
ing the world. If the gods are substituted for this in 
popular language, it is merely a form of expression.! 
In a secondary manner he seems to have designated 
the animate and rational elements in the world and in 
man as the Divine, without meaning by it anything 
more than that this element is the most perfect matter 
and the cause of all life and thought.?, Moreover he 
perhaps named the stars gods, because they are the 
chief seat of this divine fire ;* and-if he had also as- 
cribed reason to them, this would not have contradicted : 
the presuppositions of his system. In the gods of the 
popular faith, on the contrary, he could see only images 
of the fancy: he supposed that certain physical or 
moral conceptions had originally been represented in 
them, Zeus signifying the upper air; Pallas, wisdom, 
&c., but that these forms had afterwards been erro- 
neously taken for actual beings, having a personal 
existence. That men should have arrived at this opinion, 


1 Fr. Mor. 13, supra, 280, 1. 
Similarly, Fr. Mor. 107: povvo 
Geodirces, Boost ExOpdy 7d adi- 
kéew. Fr. Mor. 250: Qeiov védov 
7) Gel Sdiaroyilerba: Kadrdy. In 
the quotation, p. 267, 4, the men- 
tion of the gods, as is there shown, 
cannot belong to Democritus, who, 
however, might still have spoken 
of them hypothetically. 

2 Cf. p. 262 sq. 

3 Tertull. Ad Nat. ii. 2: Cum 
religuo igni superno Deos ortos De- 


mocritus suspicatur; this is prob- 
ably a reference to the origin of 
the stars ; it.might also, less fitly, 
be connected with the existences 
presently to be discussed, from 
which the e7iwAa emanate. That 
the stars were regarded as gods is 
shown by the explanation of am- 
brosia, noticed p. 251, 4. 

* Clemens, Cohort. 45 B (ef. 
Strom. y. 598 B, and concerning 
the text, Mullach, 359 ; Burchard, 
Democr. de Sens. Phil. 9; Papen- 
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he explained partly from the impression which extra- 
ordinary natural phenomena, such as tempests, comets, 
solar and Junar eclipses, &c., produce on them,' and 
partly he believed it to be founded on real observations 
which were not rightly understood. Free therefore as 
is his attitude in regard to the popular religion, he 
cannot resolve to explain all that it relates of the phe 
nomena of higher natures, and their influence on men, 
absolutely as deception: it might rather seem to him 


more consistent with his sensualistic theory of knowledge — 


to derive these conceptions also from actual external im- 


pressions. 


cordt, 72): S6ev odk amendtws 6 
Anwdkpitos TOV oyiwy avOpam ay 
drtyous ono avarelvaytas TOS 
XElpas evTavba by vov Hépa Kadéowev 
of “EAAnves ava (this seems to 
a3, incorrect, though it was doubt- 
less in the MS. used by Clemens ; 
perhaps we should read maytes, or 
still better, marépa) Ala uvOéerOat, 
kal (a &s or vouiCew ws seems to 
have dropped out here) TAVTO. obros 
oidev Kal d:d0% kat depoupeer at kal 
Bacikeds ovTos TaY TavtTwy. On 
Pallas, vide p. 282, 8. 

‘Sext. Math. ix. 19. Demo- 
critus is of the number of those 
who derive the belief in gods from 
extraordinary natural phenomena : 
dpavres yep, ont, Ta ey TOLS He- 
reopos TaOjuwara ot TaraLol T@Y av- 
Oparrray, KaBamep Bpovtas Kal ao- 
Tpamas Kepavyvovs Te Kal aoTpwy 
suvédous (comets, so also p. 252, 
3: Krische. 147) 7Alov te Kal ce- 
Anns exAelipers eSeiuarovyTo, Beovs 
oiduevor ToUTwY aittous elvat. 

2 Sext. Math. ix. 19: Anué- 
Kpitos Be cldwAd TIA ONT euTe- 
Adew rots avOpmros, Kal TobTwy 


He assumed, therefore,” that there dwell in 


Ta ev elvat ayaboTrod, TA 5E KaKo- 
tow. evOey Kal edxeTaL evAdyxXuV 
(so I read, with Krische, p. 154 ; 
Burehard, 7. ec. and others, for 
evAdywy on account of the pas- 
sages quoted, inf. ) TUXEW ELDdAWY. 
clvar 6€ TadTa peydAa TE Kal vmep- 
meyedn Kal dtopOapta ev, ovK Ap- 
Oapta 5&, mpornuaivery Te TH méA- 
AovTa Tots avOpemois, Oewpovmeva 
kat pwras adievta. (Thus far also, 
almost word for word, the anony- 
mous commentary on Aristotle’s 
De Divin. p. s.; Simpl. De Anima, 
p 148, Ald.; and, very similarly, 
Themist. on the same work, p. 295, 
Sp. Both substitute evAédyeyv for 
evAdywv, and leave out before iep- 
peyédn the words peydAa te kal, 
which are no doubt glosses.) 66ev 
ToUTwY avTav payTtaciay AaBdyTes 
of madaol brevdnoay eivar Oedy pn- 
Oevds BAAOV rapa TalTa byTOs Beod 
tod &¢Oaptoy iow Exovros, Cf. 
§ 42: 7d Be efSwra civ ev Ta 
TepiexXovT. vreppuy Kal avOpwroedets 
éxovtTa mopoas, kal KabdAov ToladTa 
émvia BovAeTat abdTe dvawAarTeEw 
Anudkpitos, tayTeA@s eat. Suomapa- 
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the air beings who were similar to man in form, but 
superior to him in greatness, power, and duration of 
life: these beings manifest themselves when emanations 
and images, streaming forth from them and often re- 
producing themselves at a great distance, become visible 
and audible to men and animals, and they are held to 
be gods, although in truth they are not divine and im- 


perishable, but only less perishable than man. 


dexrov. Plut. Aemil. P. c. 1: 
AnuoKpitos pév yap evxerOal ono 
deity, Srws evAdyxX@v ciddAwY TYYXA- 
veuev, Kal Ta otupvdAa Kal 7a 
XpNoTa parAAov Huly ek Tov Tepi- 
éxovTos, } Ta havAa kal Ta cKaLa, 
cuupepntat. Def. Orac. c. 7: et 
5é Anudkpiros, evxdmevos evAdyXwV 
ciddAwy tuyxdvew, SjAos Hy EtEpa 
dvoTpateAa Kal woxOnpas ywaoKwv 
exovTa mpoaipécers Twas Kal dpuds. 
Cic. (who also mentions this theory 
in Divin. ii. 58, 120), N. D. 1. 
12, 29: Democritus, qui tum ima- 
gines earumque circuitus in Deorum 
numero refert, tum illam naturam, 
quae imagines fundat ac mittat, 
tum scientiam intelligentiamque 
nostram (cf. on this point, p. 262 
sq.). bid. 43.120: twm enim censet 
imagines divinitate praeditas inesse 
in universitate rerum, tum prin- 
cipia mentis, quae sunt in eodem 
universo, Deos esse dicit ; tum ani- 
mantes imagines, quae vel prodesse 
nobis soleant vel nocere, tum in- 
gentes quasdam imagines tan- 
tasque, ut wuniversum mundum 
complectantur extrinsecus. (This 
latter is certainly a perversion 
of the doctrine of Democritus, 
occasioned probably by the men- 
tion of the mepiexov, which we 
also find in Sextus and Plutarch; 
we ought, moreover, to remember 
that in both these passages of 


VOL. Il. 


These 


Cicero, an Epicurean is speaking, 
who introduces as many absurdities 
and contradictions as possible into 
the doctrines of Democritus, in 
order the more easily to turn them 
into ridicule.) Clemens, Strom. 
v. 590 C: ra yap abta (Anuéxo.) 
merolnkey eldwrda Tois a&vOpérois 
mTpoominrovTa Kal Tois GAdyos Cos 
amd T7Hs elas ovcias, where Geta ovala 
designates natura quae imagines 
Jfundat, the beings from whom the 
eidwra emanate. Cf. Ibid. Cohort. 
43 D (the first principles of Demo- 
eritus are the atoms, the void and 
the efdwAa) and Krische, 150, 1; 
Max. Tyr. Diss. xvii. 5: the Deity, 
according to Democritus, was éuo- 
mades (sc. jutv, therefore like to 
men). From a misunderstanding 
of what was said by Democritus 
concerning the beneficent and male- 
ficent nature of these existences, 
and perhaps through the instru- 
mentality of some forged writing, 
no doubt arose the statements of 
Plinius, H. N. ii. 7, 14, that Demo- 
critus supposed there were two 
deities, Pena and Reneficium. 
Iren. Adv. Her. ii. 14, 3, even 
confounds the atomistic e%6wAa with 
the Platonic ideas. For the rest, 
ef. the account of the Epicurean 
doctrine (Part m1. a, 394 sqq. 2nd 
ed.). 


U 
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beings and their images are partly of a beneficent, and 
partly of a destructive nature ; for which reason Demo- 
critus, we are told, expressed a wish that he might meet 
with fortunate images: from the same source, lastly, he 
derived presages and prophecies, for he thought that 
the phantoms unfold to us the designs of those from 
whom they emanate, and also what is going on in other 
parts of the world.'! In fact, they are nothing else than 
the demons of the popular belief,? and Democritus may 
so far be considered as the first who, in mediating be- 
tween philosophy and the popular religion, entered 
upon the course so often pursued in after times, viz., 
that of degrading the gods of polytheism into demons. 
Together with this physical view of the belief in gods, 
some words of his have been transmitted to us, which 
refer to its ethical importance.* In no ease did he 
think himself justified in assuming an antagonistic 
position to the existing religion, and to the order of 
the commonwealth ; it may, therefore, be true of him- 
self, as it was asserted of his followers, perhaps only on 
account of the Epicureans,’ that they took part in the 
accustomed religious services: from the Greek stand- 
point this would be quite in order, even on the princi- 
ples of Democritus. 
Of a similar kind are some other doctrines ia which 
Democritus likewise follows the popular faith more than 
* Of. p. 291, 1. i. Cf also Fr. 242: xph thy pév 
2 The demons were supposed evcéBeiay davepas evdeixvvcba, THs 
to be long-lived, but not immortal. 5 aAnGelas Oappodytws mpotoracba:. 
Cf., not to mention other references, These words, however (as Lortzing 
Plut. Def. Orac.e.11,16 sq. p.415, remarks, p. 15), do not sound as if 


418, and sup. p. 152, 1; 172, 1. written by Democritus. 
3 Fr. Mor. 107; vide sup. 287, 4 Orig. C. Cels. vii. 66. 
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his physical system, though he tries to bring them into 
harmony with it. Thus besides what we have just 
been speaking of as to the manifestations of superior 
beings, he believes in prophetic dreams, and seeks to 
explain them also by the doctrine of images. As dreams 
in general (so we must understand him) arise because 
images of all possible things reach sleeping persons, so 
under certain circumstances, he thinks, it may also 
happen that these images (like the words or features 
which we perceive in waking) may reflect the conditions 
of soul, the opinions and designs of others; and thus 
dreams arise, which instruct us concerning much that 
is hidden. But these dreams are not thoroughly trust- 
worthy, partly because the images are in themselves 
not always equally clear and forcible, partly because 
on their way to us, according to the constitution of 
the air, they are subject to greater or lesser changes.! 
The theory of emanations and images is also employed 
to justify the superstition, so prevalent in Greece even 


1 Plut. Qu. Conv. viii. 10, 2: 
onot Anudéxpitos eykataBvocoicba 
Ta eldwra 51a Tey Tépwy cis TA 
couaTa Kal woeity Tas KaT& Toy 
Urvoyv OWes emavadepdueva’ porrav 
dé ratta maytaxdbey amdvtTa Kal 
Tkevav Kal iuatiwy tal PyT@y udAl- 
ora d¢ (wy id cddov ToAAOU Kal 
Oepudtyntos, ov udvoy ExovTa oppo- 
elects TOD TmyaTos éeKmEeuaryuevas 
Spordrntas . . . GAAG Kal Tey Kata 
Wuxiv Kwnudtev Kal BovdAevpator 
éxdoTw kal OG Kal maddy euddcets 
dvarauBdavovta cuvepédAKerOai, Kal 
wpootinroyTa eTaX TulTwy domrep 
eupuxa ppdcew Kal SiacTeAAe Tots 
brodexouévois Tas Tay pmedlevTwy 
avta Sdtas Kal Siadoyicpods kal 


épuas, Stay évdpOpous Kat aovyxi- 
tous dvAdTTovtTa epocultn Tas eikd- 
vas* TovTo 5€ pudAita mote? 5 
depos Aelov THs opas yivouevns 
akwArvtTov Kal taxelas 6 dE POi.v0- 
mapivos, €v & puddoppoet Ta dévdpa, 
OAH Gveuariay eExwy Kat Tpaxv- 
THTa, Siuotpeper Kal maparpémer 
mokAax7 Ta eldwra Kal Td éevapyés 
avtay ekirnaov cal aobeves move: TH 
BpadvTiit: THs mopelas duavpovpevor, 
onep ad maAw mpos dpyévrwy Kal 
Siakaouévwy exOpwocKovta TOAAG Kal 
TAX KouCoueva TAS €updcers voepas 
kal OnuavTikas amodldwowv. These 
theories are alluded to in Arist. 
De Divin. p. s. c. 2, 464 a, 5,11; 
Plut. Place. v. 2; Cie. Divin. i. 3, 5. 


ws 
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to the present day, of the effect of the evil eye: from 
the eyes of envious persons images, he thinks, proceed 
which carrying with them something of their temper, 
trouble those with whom they settle.' The argument 
for the inspection of offerings, which our philosopher 
also approved, was simpler.2 Whether and in what 
manner, lastly, he connected the belief of the divine 
inspiration of the poet * with his other doctrines, we are 
not told; but he might very well suppose that certain 
souls, of a favourable organisation, receive into them- 
selves a greater profusion of images and are set by them 
in livelier motion than others; and that in this consists 


the poetic faculty and temperament. 


4. The Atomistic Doctrine as a whole; its historical place 
and import ; later adherents of the School. 


Tur character and historical position of the Atomistic 
philosophy have been variously estimated in ancient 
and modern times. Im the ancient order of succession 
the Atomists are always included in the Eleatic school ;* 


1 Plut. Qu. Conv. v. 7, 6. 

2 Cie, Divin. i. 57, 181: Demo- 
critus autem censet, sapienter insti- 
tuisse veteres, ut hostiarum tmmola- 
tarum inspicerentur exta, quorum 
ex habitu atque ex colore tum salu- 
britatis tum spestilentiae signa 
percipi, nonnunquam etiam, quae 
sit vel sterilitas agrorum vel fer- 
tilitas futura. The limitation to 
these cases proves that only such 
changes in the entrails are intended 
as are effected by natural causes, 
and Democritus seems on _ this 
subject less explicit than Plato, 


Tim. 71. 


8 Democritus, ap. Di. Chrys. Or. 
53. “Ounpos pic.os Aaxay Bealovons 
énéwy KOoMOY ETEKTHVATO TayTOLwY. 
Id. ap. Clem. Strom. vi. 698 B: 
mointns 5 doou mev by ypan per” 
évOovotagpod Kal iepod mveduaros 
(?) Kaka Kdpra éoti. Cic. Divin. 
i. 387, 80: Negat enim sine furore 
Democritus quenquam poétam mag- 
NUM ESSE POSse. 

4 By Diogenes, Pseudo-Galen, 
Hippolytus, Simplicius, Suidas, 
Tzetzes. In the first three it ap- 
pears from the place assigned to the 
Atomists, and in all from their 
statements as to the teachers of 
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Aristotle generally places them with Empedocles and 
Anaxagoras, sometimes classing them with these philo- 
sophers among the physicists,’ and sometimes remark- 
ing upon their affinity with the Eleatics.2, In modern 
times the order of these ancient lists has been followed 
by a few writers only, who describe the Atomists asa 
second branch of the Eleatic School, as Eleatie physic- 
ists. The more usual course is, either to reckon them 
among the Ionian physicists,‘ or to place them as a 
particular form of philosophy among the later schools.° 
But even in this case their relation te predecessors and 
contemporaries has been variously stated. Though it 
is generally admitted that the Atomistic doctrine at- 
tempted to. combine the conclusions of the Eleatics 
with experience, yet opinions are not agreed as to how 
far it was influenced by other systems, and especially 
by those of Heracleitus, Anaxagoras and Empedocles. 


Leucippus and Democritus (vide 
sup. p. 207, 1; 210, m). On the 
same presupposition, Plutarch, ap. 
Eus. Pr. Ev.i. 8, 7, places Demo- 
critus immediately after Parme- 
nides and Zeno; Cicero’s Epicurean, 
N. D. i. 12, 29, places him with 
Empedocles and Protagoras after 
Parmenides. 

1 Metaph. i. 4, 985 b, 4. 

2 For example, Gen. et Corr. 
i. 8; vide supra, 215, 1. 

3 e.g. Degerando, Geschich. d. 
Phil. 1. 83 sq. of Tennemann’s 
translation, Tiberghien, Sur la geneé- 
ration des connaissances humaines, 
p-. 176. Similarly, Mullach, 373 
sq.; Ast, Gesch. d. Phil. 88, places 
the Atomistic philosophy under the 
category of Italian idealism, al- 
though he elsewhere characterises 


it as Tennemann does. 

* Reinhold, Gesch. d. Phil. i, 
48, 53; Brandis, Rhein. Mus. iii. 
132, 144; Gr.-roém. Phil. i. 294, 
301; Marbach, Gesech. d. Phil. i. 
87, 95; Hermann, Gesch. und 
System d. Plat. i. 152 sqq. 

° Tiedemann, Geist d. spek. 
Phil. 1. 224 sq.; Buhle, Gesch. d. 
Phil. 1. 324; Tennemann, Gesch. d. 
Phil. 1 A. i. 256 sq.; Fries, Gesch. 
d. Phil. i. 210; Hegel, Gesch. d. 
Phil. i. 321,324 f; Braniss, Gesch. 
d. Phil. s. Kant, i. 135, 139 sqq.; 
vide sup. Vol. I. p. 168 ; Striimpell, 
Gesch. d. Theoret. Phii. d. Gr. 69 
sqq.; vide Vol. I. p. 209,1; Haym, 
Allg. Ene. Sect. iii, vol. xxiv. 38 ; 
Schwegler, Gesch. d. Phil. p 16; 
Gesch. d. Gr. Phil. p. 12, 48; 
Ueberweg, i. p. 25. 
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While some see in it the completion of the mechanical 
physics, which were founded by Anaximander,! it seems 
to others a development of the Heracleitean stand- - 
point, or, more accurately, a combination of the con- 
ceptions of Heracleitus and those of the Eleaties,? an 
explanation of Becoming, as held by Heracleitus, by 
means of the Eleatic Being.* Wirth places the Atomists 
side by side with Heracleitus ; because Heracleitus 
maintained Becoming, and the Atomists the plurality 
of things,‘ as against the Eleatics; Marbach connects 
them not only with Heracleitus, but with Anaxagoras ; 
Reinhold and Brandis, and likewise Strumpell, derive 
the Atomistic doctrine from the double opposition to 
the Eleatic doctrine of the One, and to the dualism of 
Anaxagoras;° lastly, Brandis regards it as the connect- 
ing link between Anaxagoras and the Sophists. At an 
earlier period, Schleiermacher ® and Ritter’ had still 
more decidedly reckoned the Atomists among the Soph- 
ists, and had declared their doctrine to be an unscientific 
corruption of the Anaxagorean and Empedoclean philo- 


1 Hermann, /. ce. 

2 Hegel, i. 324 sqq. takes this 
view, observing: In the Eleatic 
philosophy, Being and non-Being 
appear in opposition; with Hera- 
eleitus both are the same and both 
equal ; but if Being and non-Being 
be conceived objectively, there re- 
sults the opposition of the Plenum 
and the Vacuum. Parmenides set 
up as his principle, Being or the 
abstract universal; Heracleitus the 
process ; to Leucippus belongs the 
determination of Being in its actu- 
ality. Cf. Wendt, zu Tennemann, 
1, 322. 


5 Haym, /.¢.; Sehwegler, Gesch. 
d. Phil. 16; ef. the first edition of 
the present work, 1.212. Schweg- 
ler, on the contrary, Gesch. d. 
Griech. Phil. 43, treats the Atom- 
istic philosophy as a reaction of 
the mechamcal view of rature 
against the dualism of Anaxagoras. 

4 Jahrb. d. Gegenw. 1844, 722; 
Idee d. Grottheit. p. 162. 

> Or, as Brandis says, Anaxa- 
goras and Empedocles. 

6 Gesch. d. Phil. 72, 74 sq. 

7 Geseh. d. Phil. i. 589 sqq. 
against him; Brandis, Rhein. Mus. 
ill. 182 sqq. 
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sophy. This view must here be examined, as it com- 
pletely destroys the position which we have assigned to 
the Atomists, and must affect our whole eonceptlae of 
their system. 

This conception is founded partly on the literary 
character of Democritus, and partly on the content of 
his doctrine. In regard to the former, Ritter! finds 
much to censure. Some words that the philosopher 
uses at the beginning of a treatise? evince arrogance; 
of his travels and his mathematical knowledge he speaks 
vaingloriously, his language betrays hypocritical enthu- 
siasm ; even the innocent remark that he is forty years 
younger than Anaxagoras, is meant as an ostentatious 
comparison with that philosopher. In respect of the 
character of the system, all this would be of no impor- 
tance. Even supposing that Democritus may have been 
vain, it does not follow that the doctrine he taught was 
an empty form of Sophistry, if indeed the doctrine were 
his alone. This is not, however, the case; for though it 
is remarkable how his name, both with adversaries and 
admirers of the Atomistic philosophy, from Epicurus 
and Lucretius down to Lange, has caused that of his 
master to be forgotten,? yet it is certain that his physics 


* Gesch. d. Phil. i. 594-597. 

2 Ap. Sext. Math. vii. 265 (who 
sees in it only a pretentious boast) ; 
Cie. Acad. ii. 23, 73: Td5e Acyo 
wept Tav tuuwdyTwr. 

3 According to Diog. x. 7, even 
Epicurus would not reckon Leucip- 
pus (whose work was perhaps 
wholly unknown to him) as a phi- 
losopher (@AA’ ovd€ Actuinméy 
Tiva yeyevnsbal mnot pirdcogor), 
nor his successor, Hermarchus; 


while other members of the school 
regarded him (Epicurus) as Demo- 
eritus’s teacher. Lucretius never 
mentions him. Lange, in the 18 
pages which he devotes to the 
Atomists, only once refers to him 
(p. 13) inthe remark : ‘ A doubtful 
tradition ascribes to him the pro- 
position of the necessity of all that 
happens ;’ for the rest, he so ex- 
presses himself that anyone not 
previously acquainted with the true 
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in all their essential features are derived from Leucippus.? 
But these censures are in themselves most unjust.? As 
to the statement of his age in comparison with Anaxa- 
goras, we know nothing of the connection in which it 
stood; such statements however were not uncommon 
in antiquity. The opening words of his book are 
simply an announcement of what it contains. His 
self-confidence does not exceed, and often does not 
nearly equal, that with which Heracleitus, Parmenides 
and Empedoecles express themselves.? Lastly his lan- 
guage, though ornate and fervid, is never stilted and 
affected ; what he says of his travels and of his geo- 
metrical knowledge * may have stood in a connection in 





state of the case would suppose 
Democritus alone to be the founder 
of the Atomistic system. 

? For instance, the reduction 
of generation and decay to the 
union and separation of underived 
matter. the doctrme of atoms and 
the void, vide sup. p. 215, 1; 217, 
1; 220, 3; the perpetual motion 
of atoms (236, 1), which he can 
only have deduced from their gra- 
vity, the concussion of the atoms, 
their rotary motion, and the forma- 
tion of the world, which resulted 
from it (p. 242, 2); the conceptions 
(somewhat different from those of 
Democritus) on the shape of the 
earth, the order of the heavenly 
bodies, the inclination of the earth’s 
axis (249,2; 250, 3; 251, 5); the 
nature of the soul (258, 1)—all this 
shows that Leucippus had treated 
of cosmology and the theory re- 
specting living beings, though pro- 
bably not so profoundly as his 
disciple. The fundamental con- 
ceptions of the Atomistic physics, 


which are precisely those portions 


on which Lange laysso much stress, 
belong, therefore, to Leucippus, 
whom he passes over so unaccount- 
ably in silence—a faet, the recog- 
nition of which would not indeed 
have unduly diminished the great 
merit of Democritus, but would 
have corrected exaggerated notions 
of his originality and importance. 

2 Cf. Brandis, Rheia. Mus. iii. 
133 sq.; also Marbach, Geseh. d. 
Phil, i. 87. 

® Cf. as to Parmenides, Parm. 
v. 28 (xpew 5€ ce mavTa mvbécban, 
&e.); v. 38 sqq. 45 sqq. (Vol. I. 
p. 584, 1); asto Empedocles, Emp. 
v. 24 (424 K; 462 M)sqq., 352 
(389 K; 379 M) sqq. (vide sup. 
p- 118, ».). If Democritus is to 
be regarded as a Sophist on the 
strength of one expression, which, 
in truth, is not more boastfal than 
the beginning of Herodotus’s his- 
tory, what would. Ritter have said 
supp-sing, like Empedocles, he had 
represented himself as a god wan- 
dering among mortals? 

* Vide sup. p. 210, 211. 
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which special motives might have given rise to it; and 
speaking generally, a man cannot be considered a Sophist 
because he asserts in a suitable place a thing of which 
he has in truth every right to be proud. 

But the Atomistic philosophy itself, we are told, 
bears throughout an antiphilosophical character. In 
the first place, it is alleged,! we find in Democritus an 
undue predominance of Empiricism over speculation,— 
an unphilosophical variety of learning ; this very ten- 
dency, secondly, he erects into a theory, for his whole 
doctrine of knowledge seems intended to annihilate the 
possibility of true science and to leave nothing but 
the idle satisfaction of erudition; thirdly, his physical 
system is wholly deficient in unity and ideality, his law 
of nature is chance; he acknowledges neither a god nor 
the incorporeality of the soul, and the result of all 
this is that, fourthly, departing from the character of 
Hellenic philosophy, he entirely separates the mythical 
element from the dialectical; and finally, his ethics 
evince a low view of life, and a mind given up to ego- 
tistic cavilling and mere enjoyment. 

Most of these censures have been already refuted 
in the course of our exposition, or at any rate consider- 
ably modified. It may be true that Democritus accu- 


mulated much more empirical material than he was ~ - 


able to master with his scientific theory, although he 
entered more deeply and particularly into the explana- 
tion of phenomena than any of his predecessors. But 
this is the case with most of the ancient philosophers, 


1 Schleiermacher, Gesch. d. 601, 614 sq.; 622-627. 
Phil. 75 sq.; Ritter, p. 597 sq.; 
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and it must be so with every philosopher who unites 
comprehensive observation with philosophical specula- 
tion. Is Democritus to be blamed because he did not 
neglect experimental science, and tried to base his 
theories upon an actual knowledge of things, and thence 
to explain the particular? Is it not a merit rather 
than a defect he should have embraced a larger sphere 
in his enquiry than any other previous philosopher, and 
in his insatiable thirst for knowledge should have des- 
pised nothing, whether small or great? This zeal for 
collecting materials could only be detrimental to his 
philosophical character if he had neglected, or explicitly 
discarded, the intellectual knowledge of things, in order 
to bask in idle self-sufficiency in the light of his own 
erudition. But all that we have seen in the foregoing 
pages has shown how far he was from this; how de- 
cidedly he preferred thought to sensible perception, 
how industriously he laboured to explain natural phe- 
nomena from their causes.! If, in so doing, he en- 
counters that which in his opinion cannet be derived 
from any ulterior principle,? we may, perhaps, perceive 
in this a proof of the insufficiency of his theory, but 
not * a Sophistic neglect of the question respecting 
ultimate causes: and if the difficulty of the scientific 
problem forees him to complain of the futility of 
human knowledge,’ he may well claim to be judged 
by the same standard as his predecessors, and not to 
be considered a Sophistical sceptic for sayings which, 
coming from a Xenophanes, or a Parmenides, an Anaxa- 


1 Vide sup. 271 sqq. $ With Ritter, p. 601. 
2 Vide supra, p. 236, 4. + Vide p. 274. 


ate 
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goras ora Heracleitus, would gain for these philosophers 
the reputation of scientific modesty. It is also made 
a subject of reproach that he recommended moderation 
even in the pursuit of knowledge, and consequently 
undertook his enquiries only for his own gratification 
and not in the interests of truth.!. But in the first place 
this is not compatible with the other charge of super- 
fluous learning, and secondly, we can only wonder how 
so true and innocent a remark could receive such an 
interpretation. If even however he had said, what in 
fact he never does say in so many words, that we should 
strive after science in order to be happy, it would only 
be to reiterate the assertion, a hundred times repeated, 
of the most honoured thinkers of all ages; and we 
should have no right to represent as a base-minded 
Sophist, a man who with rare devotion gave his life 
to science, and who, as it is related, would have re- 
fused the kingdom of Persia in exchange for a single 
scientific discovery.” 

But the scientific theory advanced by Leucippus 
and Democritus is no doubt unsatisfactory and one- 
sided. Their system is throughout materialistic: its 
specific object is to dispense with all Being save cor- 
poreal Being, and with every force save that of gravity: 
Democritus declared himself in express terms against 
the vods of Anaxagoras.* But most of the ancient sys- 
tems are materialistic: neither the Early Ionian School, 
nor Heracleitus, nor Empedocles recognised any im- 

- ' Ritter, 626, onaccount of Fr. Ritter’s representation, but what 
Mor. 142: wh mdévta érictacGa follows is] réytwy Guabhs yern. 


moo0bpueo, wn [ext TH ToAUUAbin ayin- * Vide sup. p. 282, 2. 
8s, we should expect, according to 3 Diog ix. 34; cf. 46. 
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material essence; even the Being of the Eleatics is the 
Plenum or the body, and it is precisely the Eleatic 
conception of Being which forms the basis of the 
Atomistic metaphysics. The Atomists are only dis- 
tinguished from their predecessors by the greater 
severity and consistency with which they have carried 
out the thought of a purely material and mechanical 
construction of nature ; this can scarcely, however, be 
counted to their disadvantage, since in so doing they 
merely deduced the consequences required by the whole 
previous development, and of which the premisses were 
already contained in the theories of their predecessors. 
We therefore mistake their historical significance if we 
separate their system from the previous natural philo- 
sophy, with which it is so closely connected, and banish 
it under the name of Sophistic beyond the limits of 
true science. It is likewise unjust to maintain, on 
account of the multiplicity of the atoms, that this 
system is altogether wanting in unity. Though its 
principle is deficient in the unity of numbers, it is not 
without unity of conception; on the contrary, in at- 
tempting to explain all things from the fundamental 
opposite of the Plenum and the Vacuum, without re- 
course to further presuppositions, it proves itself the 
result of consistent reflection, striving after unity. 
Aristotle is therefore justified in praising its logical 
consistency and the unity of its principles, and giving 
the preference to it in that respect as compared with 
the less consistent doctrine of Empedocles,’ This 


1 Vide on this point what is from De Gen. et Corr.i. 8; i. 2; 
quoted (p. 215, 1; 219, 2; 239,1; De An. i. 2. 
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would sufficiently disprove the further statement that 
it sets chance upon the throne of the universe; but we 
have already seen how far the Atomists were from so 
doing.! All that can truly be said is that they acknow- 
ledge no ultimate causes and no intelligence working 
toan end. Even this peculiarity however they share 
with most of the ancient systems, neither the princi- 
ples of the Early Ionians nor the world-creating Neces- 
sity of Parmenides and Empedocles can be credited 
with more intelligence than the Necessity of Demo- 
critus ; and Aristotle in this respect makes no distine- 
tion between the Atomistic philosophy and the other 
systems.” Can the Atomists then be blamed for pro- 
ceeding in the direction of the contemporary philosophy, 
and for bringing its tendency to a scientific completion by 
the discarding of unwarranted suppositions and mythical 
imagery? And is it just to praise the ancients when 
they declare the Necessity of Democritus to be mere 
chance, while the same statement in regard to Empedo- 
cles, who in truth gave greater occasion for it, is received 
with censure ? 3 

The atheism of the Atomistic philosophy is merely 
another expression for the same defect. But this also 
is found among others of the ancient philosophies, and 
at any rate itis no proof of a Sophistic mode of 
thought. That Democritus denied the popular gods 
can, least of all, be imputed as a fault to him; on the 
other hand, he held that the belief in gods was no mere 


1 P. 236 sqq. a, 5sqq.; Gen. et Corr. 11. 6, 333 
2 Vide Phys. 1.4; Metaph.i. b, 9, 334 a. 
3, 984 b, 11. Concerning Empe- 3 Cf. Ritter, p. 605; ef. 584. 


docles especially, Phys. viii. 1, 252 
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delusion, and sought for something real which might | 
have given rise to it: an attempt deserving of all respect, 
however imperfect may seem to us his solution of the 
problem. Even this measure of blame, however, must 
be limited ! when we perceive that Democritus, in his | 
hypothesis of the e/dwda, only does in his way what so 
many others have done since his time: namely that 
he explains the popular gods as demons, and in this 
adheres as logically as possible to the presuppositions of 
his system. Moreover, if he has purified his exposi- 
tion from all mythological ingredients, this is not, as 
Schleiermacher asserts, a fault but a merit which he 
shares with Anaxagoras and Aristotle. The fact that 
even a purer idea of God is wanting in the Atomistic 
system is a graver matter. But this want is not peeuliar 
to Sophistic; the ancient Ionian physics could only 
logically speak of gods in the same sense as Democritus ; 
Parmenides only mentions the Deity mythically ; Em- 
pedocles speaks of him (irrespectively of the many 
demon-like gods which are in the same category as 
those of Democritus) merely from want of consistency. 
With Anaxagoras first, philosophy attained to the dis- 
crimination of spirit from matter; but before this step 
had been taken the idea of Deity could find no place in 
the philosophic system as such. If, therefore, we under- 
stand by the Deity the incorporeal spirit, or the creative 
power apart from matter, the whole of the ancient 
philosophy is atheistical in principle; and if it has in 
part, notwithstanding, retained a religious tinge, this is 
either an inconsistency, or it may be due to the form of 


1 Vide sup. p. 291. 
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the exposition, or perhaps is the result of personal faith, 
and not of philosophic conviction; in all these cases, 
however, the best philosophers are those who prefer to 
set aside the religious presentation rather than adopt it 
without philosophical warrant. 

The ethics of Democritus are not indeed so closely 
connected with the Atomistic system as to furnish any 
criterion of that system. Nevertheless Ritter brings 
forward some unreasonable objections to them. In their 
form they are certainly eudzemonistic, inasmuch as 
pleasure and aversion are made the standard of human 
actions. But in all the ancient system, happiness 
stands at the apex of Ethics, as the highest end of life ; 
even Plato is scarcely an exception; and if happiness is 
conceived by Democritus in a one-sided manner as 
pleasure, this merely proves a defective scientific basis 
in his ethical doctrine, and not a self-indulgent dispo- 
sition.’ The principles of Democritus themselves are 
pure and worthy of respect; and Ritter’s objections to 
them come to very little. It is said that he was not 
strict about truth, but the maxim from which this is sup- 
posed to be taken, asserts something entirely different.? 
Also he is blamed for depriving the love of country of 
its moral value, and for tinding nothing moral in the 
conjugal and parental relation: our previous discussion, 
however, will show that this censure is in part wholly 


1 Even Socrates, as a rule, 
founds moral activities on a merely 
eudzemonistic basis. 

2 It is in Fr. Mor. 125: 4An6o- 
pvdéew xpewy brov Adioy ; but this, 
it is clear, only means that itis 
often better to keep silence than 


to speak; the same thing that is 
thus expressed in Fr. 124: oixhioy 
€Aevbepins mappnoln Kivdvvos S& 7 
Tov Kaipov. Moreover, even Socra- 
tes and Plato, as everyone knows, 
maintain that under certain cir- 
cumstances a lie is allowable. 
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unfounded, and in part greatly exaggerated, and that it 
might be with equal truth applied to many who are 
never reckoned among the Sophists.' Lastly, with re- 
gard to his wish that he might meet with favourable 
eiowAa, Ritter observes with all the force of a prejudice : 
‘ An entire surrender of life to accidental occurrences is 
the end of his teaching.’? Such a wish may indeed sound 
somewhat strange to us, but in itself, and regarded from 
the Atomistic standpoint, it is as natural as the desire 
for pleasant dreams or fine weather; how little Demo- 
critus makes inward happiness dependent on chance, 
we have already shown.’ 

| But the whole comparison of the Atomistic philo- 
sophy with Sophistic doctrines is based upon a view of 
those doctrines that is much too indefinite. Sophistry — 
is here supposed to be that mode of thought which 
misses the true and scientific attitude of mind. This, 
however, is not the nature of Sophistic teaching as 
seen in history, which rather consists in the withdrawal 
of thought from objective enquiry, and its restriction 
to a one-sided reflection, indifferent to scientific truth ; 
in the statement that man is the measure of all things, 
that all our presentations are merely subjective pheno- 
mena, and all moral ideas and principles are merely 
arbitrary ordinances. Of all these characteristics we 
find nothing in the Atomists,! who were accordingly 


1 Not to mention what has been 


4 Braniss says (p. 135) in proof 
already quoted of other philoso- 


of the similarity between the Atom- 
the 





phers, we find the same cosmopoli- 
tanism ascribed to Anaxagoras as 
to Democritus. 

2 Ritter, i. 627. 

3 Vide p. 238, 1; 278.3; 280, 1. 


istic doctrine and that of 
Sophists, ‘that it regarded spirit, 
as opposed to the objective in space, 
as merely subjective,’ but this is not 
accurate. The Atomistic system, in 
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never reckoned as Sophists by any ancient writer. They 
are natural philosophers, who are commended! and 
regarded with preference by Aristotle for their logical 
consistency ;*? and it is precisely in the strictness and 
exclusiveness of a purely physical and mechanical ex- 
planation of nature that the strength and weakness of 
their system lies. We have, therefore, no ground at 
all for separating the Atomistic philosophy from the 
other physical systems; and we can rightly define its 
historical position only by assigning it to its true place 
among these. 

What that place is, has already been generally indi- 
cated. The Atomistic doctrine is, like the physics of 
Empedocles, an attempt to explain the multiplicity and 
change of all things, on the basis of Parmenides’ propo- 
sition concerning the impossibility of Becoming and 
Decay—to escape the conclusions of Parmenides’ system 
without questioning those first principles—to save the 
relative truth of experience as against Parmenides, while 


common with other physical sys- 
tems, has amongits objective princi- 
ples no spirit separate from matter ; 
but we have no right to turn this 
negative proposition into a positive 
one, and say that they place spirit 
exclusively in the subject ; for they 
recognise an immaterial principle 
as little in the subject as out of 
it. Braniss, p. 148, justifies his 
statement with the remark that 
the Atomistic philosophy opposes 
to inanimate nature only the sub- 
ject with its joy in the explanation 
of nature, as spirit; in place of 
truth it introduces the subjective 
striving after truth (after truth, the 
real knowledge of things); while 


VOL. 


II. x 


apparently taking interest in things, 
subjective thought is only con- 
cerned with itself, its own explana- 
tions and hypotheses, but supposes 
it will attain in these objective 
truth. &e. Part of this might be 
asserted of any materialistic sys- 
tem, and the rest is refuted by 
what has just been said against 
Ritter, 1. 

1 Vide p. 300, 1. 

2 Of all the pre-Socratie philo- 
sophers, none is more frequently 
quoted in the physical writings of 
Aristotle than Democritus, because 
his enquiries entered most particu- 
larly into cetails. 
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its absolute truth is renounced—to mediate between 
the Eleatic point of view and that of ordinary opinion.! 
Of all the earlier doctrines, therefore, it is most closely 
allied with that of Parmenides—allied, however, in a 
double manner: directly, inasmuch as it adopts part of 
his propositions; indirectly, inasmuch as it contradicts 
another part, and opposes thereto its own definitions. 
From Parmenides it borrows the conception of Being 
and non-Being, of the plenum and vacuum, the denial 
of generation and decay, the indivisibility, qualitative 
simpleness, and unchangeableness of Being; with 
Parmenides, it teaches that the cause of multiplicity 
and motion can lie only in non-Being; like him it 
discards the perception of sense, and seeks for all truth 
in the reflective contemplation of things. In opposition 
to Parmenides it maintains the plurality of Being, the 
reality of motion and quantitative change, and, in con- 
sequence, that which most clearly expresses the oppo- 
sition of the two points of view, the reality of non-Being 
or the Void. In the physical theories of the Atomists, 
we are reminded of Parmenides by several particulars,” 
and especially by the derivation of the soul’s activity 
from warm matter; but on the whole the nature of the 
subject was such that the influence of the Eleatie doc- 
trine could not be very considerable in this direction. 
With Melissus also, as well as Parmenides, the 
Atomistic philosophy seems to have had a direct his- 


1 Vide supra, p. 210 sqq.,cf. p. is surrounded by a fixed sheath; 
229 sq. the genesis of living creatures from 

2g. the conception of the slime, the statement that a corpse 
universe, which, according to the retains a certain kind of sensation. 
second portion of Parmenides’ poem, 
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torical connection. But if there is no doubt that Leu- 
cippus is indebted to Melissus, Melissus, on the other 
hand, seems to have bestowed some attention -on the 
doctrine of Leucippus. For example, if we compare 
the arguments of Melissus with those of Parmenides 
and Zeno, it is surprising to find that in the former the 
conception of the Void plays a part which it does not in 
the latter ; that not only the unity of Being, but like- 
wise the impossibility of motion, is proved by means of 
the unthinkableness of the Void; and the theory of 
divided bodies which only enter into connection through 
contact is expressly controverted.! This theory is found 
in none of the physical systems except that of the 
Atomists,? who alone attempted to explain motion by 
means of empty space. Are we then to suppose that 
Melissus, to whom no especial inteliectual acuteness is 
ever ascribed, himself originated and introduced into 
its proper place this conception which was so important 
for the subsequent Physics, and that the Atomists first 
borrowed from him what was one of the corner-stones 
of their system; or is not the opposite supposition far 
more probable, viz., that the Samian philosopher, who 
in general was more closely allied with the doctrines 
of the contemporary natural philosophy, so carefully 
studied that conception, only because its importance 
bad been proved by a physical theory which derived 
the motion and multiplicity of all things from the 
Void ?? 

1 Vide supra, Vol. I. p. 632, 2; supra, 215, 1, Vol. I. 632, 2) cannot 
635 be brought forward against this. 


sq. 
2 Vide p. 228, 4; 229, 1. Aristotle here certainly represents 
8 Arist. Gen. et Corr.i. 8 (vide the Eleatic doctrine, from which 
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Whether in their polemic against the Eleatics, the 
Atomists were at all under the influence of the Hera- 
cleitean system cannot be stated with certainty. In 
regard to Democritus, it is in itself probable, and is 
confirmed by his ethical fragments, that the treatise of 
Heracleitus was not unknown to him; for not merely do 
particular sayings of his agree with Heracleitus, but his 
whole theory of life closely resembles that of the Ephe- 
sian philosopher.' Both seek true happiness not in 
externals, but in the goods of the soul; both declare a 
contented disposition to be the highest good; both 
recognise as the only means to this peace of mind, the 
limitation of our desires, temperance, prudence, and 
subordination to the course of the universe; both are 
much alike in their political views.2, That Leucippus, 
on the other hand, was acquainted with the Heracleitean 
doctrine, and made use of it, cannot be so distinctly 
maintained ; but all the theories of the Atomists which 
brought them into collision with Parmenides, lie in 
the direction which Heracleitus inaugurated. If the 
Atomistic system insisted on the reality of motion and 
of divided Being, it was Heracleitus who maintained, 





he passes to Leucippus, primarily 
according to Melissus, but as his 
chief concern is to show the rela- 
tion between the Eleatic and Ato- 
mistic systems, without any special 
reference to the particular philoso- 
phers of the two schools, we ought 
not to conclude from this that he 
regarded Leucippus as dependent 
on Melissus. 

1 Such as the statements about 
encyclopedic learning, sup. p. 277, 
1, compared with what is quoted 


from Heracleitus, Vol. I. 510, 4; 
336, 5, the proposition that the soul 
is the dwelling place of the demon, 
p- 278, 3, cf. 98, 5; the theory that 
all human art arose from the imi- 
tation of nature, p. 277, 2, ef. 92, 
2; the utterance quoted p. 10, 2, in 
reference to which Lortzing, p. 19, 
cites Ps.-Galen, dp. tarp. 439, xix. 
449 K, where these words are 
ascribed to Democritus: &v@pwro 
eis ora Kat &vOpwros mavTes, 


2 Vide p. 97 sq., 277 sq. 
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more decidedly than any other philosopher, that the 
Real is constantly changing and sundering into oppo- 
sites ; if the Atomists derive all things from Being and 
non-Being, and believe all motion to be conditioned by 
this opposition, Heracleitus had previously said that 
strife is the father of all things, that every motion pre- 
supposes an opposite, and that everything is, and equally 
is not, that which it is. Being and non-Being are the 
two moments of the Heracleitean Becoming, and the 
principle of the Atomists that non-Being is as real as 
Being, might without difficulty be derived from the 
theories of Heracleitus on the flux of all things, if for 
absolute Becoming, relative Becoming—Becoming from 
an unchangeable primitive matter—were substituted in 
deference to the Eleatics. The Atomists, further, are 
in accord with Heracleitus in their recognition of an 
~ unbroken interdependence of nature, in which, despite 
their materialism, they acknowledge a rational con- 
formity to law.' Like him, they hold that individual 
worlds arise and perish, while the whole of the original 
matter is eternal and imperishable. Lastly, the cause 
of life and consciousness is sought by Democritus in 
the warm atoms which are diffused throughout the uni- 
verse, as well as the bodies of living creatures;? and 
this theory, in spite of all divergences as to details, 
greatly resembles the doctrine of Heracleitus concerning 
the soul and the universal reason ; while the phenomena 
of life, sleep, and death, are explained in both systems 
in a similar manner. All these traits make it probable 


1 Vide supra, p. 236 sqq.; ef. 2 Cf. 256 sq.; 262 sq.; cf. 79 
9 sq. 8q. 
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that the Atomistic philosophy was influenced in its be- 
ginning, not only by the doctrines of the Eleatics, but 
of Heracleitus: if even, however, it arose independently 
of the latter, at any rate the thought of change and 
Becoming, of multiplicity and of divided Being, is so 
predominant in it, that it must, from the state of the 
case, be regarded as a union of the Heracleitean stand- 
point with the Eleatic, or, more accurately, as an attempt 
to explain the Becoming and plurality of derived things 
on the hypothesis of the Eleatic fundamental doctrines, 
from the nature of the primitive Being.! 

The Atomistic system, therefore, proposes to itself 
essentially the same problem as that proposed by the 
system of Empedocles. Both start from the interest of 
natural science, to explain the generation and decay, 
the plurality and change of things. But both concede 
to the Eleatics that the primitive Reality can neither 
decay nor alter in its nature or constitution. Both, 
therefore, adopt the expedient of reducing Becoming 
and Change to the combination and separation of ur- 
changeable substances, and since this is only possible, 
and the .multiplicity of phenomena is only explicable, 


1 Wirth seems to me less accu- 
rate when (vide supra, p. 294, 2) 
he co-ordinates the Atomists and 
Heracleitus with this observation: 
‘In the Eleatic doctrine there lies 
a double antithesis, agiinst Be- 
coming aud against plurality; the 
former conception, that of Be- 
coming, was taken from Heraclei- 
tus, the latter, that of plurality, 
from the Atomists. For on the one 
hand, as Aristotle perceives (vide 
supra, p. 210 sqq.), the Atomists 
are as much concerned in the 


vindication of Becoming and 
Change as of plurality; on the 
other, their method is essentially 
distinct from that of Heracleitus 
in that they return to the Eleatic 
conception of Being, and expressly 
recoguising this conception, attempt 
to explain phenomena; whereas 
Heracleitus not only does not 
recognise the conception, but in 
fact most decidedly annuls it.’ 
Moreover, there is a chronological 
interval of some decades between 
them. . 
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if these unchangeable substances are many, both sepa- 
rate the one primitive matter of the earlier philosophers 
into a plurality—Empedocles into four elements, the 
Atomists into innumerable atoms. Both systems, there- 
fore, bear the stamp of a purely mechanical explanation 
of nature; both recognise only material elements, and 
only a combination of these elements in space; even in 
the particulars of their theories as to the way in which 
the substances combine and influence one another, they 
are so very similar that we need only develop the con- 
ceptions of Empedocles more logically to arrive at 
Atomistic definitions.! Lastly, both dispute the truth 
of the sense-perception, because it does not show us the 
unchangeable first principles of things, and deludes us 
with an actual Becoming and Decay. What distinguishes 
the two theories from each other, is merely the severity 
with which the Atomistic philosophy, discarding all other 
presuppositions, develops the thought of mechanical 
physics. While Empedocles unites with his physical 
theory mythical and religious notions, we here encounter 
only a dry naturalism; while he sets up as moving 
forces the mythical forms of Love and Hate, move- 
ment is explained by the Atomists in a purely physical 
manner as the effect of weight in the Void; while he 
attributes to the primitive substances a qualitative 
determinateness from the beginning, the Atomists, 
maintaining more strictly the conception of Being, re- 
duce all qualitative differences to quantitative differ- 
ences of form and mass; while he limits the elements 
according to number, but makes them infinitely divi- 


? Vide supra, p. 134. 
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sible, the Atomists more logically go back to indivisible 
primitive bodies, which, in order to explain the plurality 
of things, are conceived as infinite in number and infi- 
nitely various in form and size; while he makes the 
union and separation of matter alternate periodically, 
the Atomists find the perpetual union and separation of 
the atoms based on their eternal motion. Both systems, 
therefore, follow the same tendency, but this tendency 
is more simply and logically developed in that of the 
Atomists, which so far occupies a higher place scienti- 
ficaliy than the system of Empedocles. Yet neither 
bears in its main features such decided traces of de- 
pendence on the other that we should be justified in 
ascribing the doctrine of Empedocles to Atomistic in- 
fluences; the two systems seem rather to have been 
developed simultaneously from the same presuppositions. 
Only when the Atomistic philosophy goes more into de- 
tail, as in the doctrine of emanations and eidwda, in 
the explanation of the perceptions of the senses, and 
the theories on the origin cf living creatures, does an 
express obligation to Empedocles become probable, the 
more so as he was much reverenced by the later ad-. 
herents of the Atomistic school.’ But this further de- 
velopment of the Atomistic doctrine is apparently the 
work of Democritus, in regard to whom there can be no 
doubt that he was acquainted with the opinions of his 
famous Agrigentine predecessor. 

No influence of the ancient Ionic School can be 
traced in the Atomistic system; a knowledge of the 
Pythagorean doctrine is indeed ascribed to Democritus,? 


1 Vide the quotation from Lucretius, p. 185, 1, 2 Vide p. 210. 
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but whether it was already possessed by Leucippus we 
do not know. If this were in truth the case, the ma- 
thematical and mechanical character of the Atomistic 
doctrine might have some connection with the Pytha- 
gorean matbematics, and in proof of the similarity of 
the two systems, we might refer to the Pythagorean 
Atomistic doctrine of Ecphantus,' and to the remark 
of Aristotle? in which he compares the derivation of 
composite things from atoms with the Pythagorean 
derivation of things from numbers. In respect to 
Ecphantus, however, we might more easily suppose 
that his theory had been influenced by the Atomists. 
Aristotle’s comparison of the two doctrines proves 
nothing as to any real connection between them; we 
must, therefore, leave the question undecided, whether 
or not the founder of the Atomistic doctrine received 
any scientific impulse from the Pythagoreans. 

Lastly there remains the enquiry concerning the 
relation of the Atomists to Anaxagoras; but as this can 
only be pursued after we have acquainted ourselves with 
the opinions of that philosopher, it must be postponed 
to a future chapter. 

As to the history and adherents of the Atomistic 

philosophy after Democritus, tradition tells us little. 
_ Of Nessus, or Nessas,* the disciple of Democritus, we 
know nothing but his name. A disciple of this Nessus, 
or perhaps of Democritus himself, was Metrodorus of 


1 Vide Vol. I. p. 527. Bh capes Snrovow, Suws Toit 
2 De Calo, iii. after the words BovAovra Aé€yew. 
quoted p. 216, 3: tpdmov yap twa * Diog. ix. 58; Aristocl. vide 
kal ovTo. mayvTa Ta bvtTa mooiow following note, 
Go:Ouovs Kal €& apiOua@y* Kal yap € 
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Chius,! who seems to have been one of the most im- 
portant of these later Atomists. 

While agreeing with Democritus in his fundamental 
doctrines, concerning the plenum and vacuum,? the 
atoms,’ the infinity of matter and of space,‘ the plurality 
of worlds,’ and also resembling him in many particulars 


1 Diogenes, J. c. mentions both 
statements, Clem. Sfrom. i. 301 D, 
and Aristocl. ap. Eus. Pr. Lv, xiv. 
19, 5, mention Protagoras and 
Metrodorus; Suidas, Andxp. ef. 
Tlvppwy the latter, Democritus’s 
disciple; Aristocles ap. Eus. Pr. 
Ev, xiv. 7, 8, says on the contrary 
that Democritus was the instructor 
of Protagoras and Nessas, and that 
Metrodorus was the disciple of 
Nessas. The name of Metrodorus’s 
father, according to Stobeus, Eel. 
i. 8304, was Theocritus. ‘O Xios is 
the usual appellation of this Me- 
trodorus to distinguish him from 
other philosophers of the same 
name, especially the two from 
Lampsacus, of whom the elder was 
a disciple of Anaxagoras, and the 
‘younger of Epicurus. But he is 
nevertheless sometimes confounded 
with them ; for instance, in Simpl. 
Phys. 257 b, where it can only be 
through an oversight that the Me- 
trodorus to whom in common with 
Anaxagoras and Archelaus is at- 
tributed the theory of the creation 
of the world by vos is designated 
as the Chian. The statements of 
the Placita (except il. 1, 3, where 
‘ Metrodorus the disciple of Epi- 
curus’ 1s mentioned), of the Eclo- 
gee of Stobzeus, and of the pseudo- 
Galen concerning Metrodorus, re- 
late to the Chian, those in Stobseus’ 
Florilegium to the Epicurean. 

2 Simpl. Phys. 7 a (according to 
Theophrastus) ; kal Mntpddwpos de 6 


Xtos apxas oxeddy Tas av’ras Tots 
mepl Anudxpitoy moet Td TAHpES Kal 
TO KEevoY TAS MpwTas aitias brobéuc- 
vos, ay Td wev dy Td SE wy Ov Elva, 
mept b€ T@v &AAwy (Olay Tid Moret rat 
Thy web0d50v, So also Aristocl. ap. 
Kus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 19, 5: Metr. is 
said to have been instructed by 
Democritus, apxas 5€ amrophvacbat 
TO wATpes Kal Td Kevdv' @Y TO mev ov 
Td 5€ un dv eiva. 

3 Stob. Eel. 1.304; Theod. Cur. 
Gr. Affect. iv. 9, p. 57, according to 
whom he called the atoms &}ialpera. 
On the void, in particular, cf. Simpl. 
l. c. p. 152, a. 

4 Plut. Plac. 1. 183 2 ypeon. 
Ecl. i. 380; Simpl. 1. ¢. 35 a, ef. 
following note. 


® Stob. 1.496 (Plut. Plae. i. 5,. 


5; Galen ec. 7, p. 249 K): Mnrpé- 
Swoos ... pnoly &romoyv elva év 
meyddw Tediw Eva oraxuy yevynOjvat 
Kal eva Kéamov ev TO Gmelpw. OTL 
de &mreipo. kata TO TANOOS, SHAov é 
TOU &reipa Ta aitia elvar, ei yap 6 
Kéguos memepacuéros, Ta 8 attia 
mavTa &mepa, e& wy b5e 6 Kdouos 
yéeyovev, avarykn amelpous elvat, Strov 
yap Ta aitia mavta, eket Kal Ta aTo- 
TeAeouata, atria S€ (adds the nar- 
rator) rot al &rouo 7 Ta oroxela. 
There is again mention of the 
All in the singular, when Plutarch 
ap. Eus. Pr. Hv. i. p. 12 says: 
Mnrpd5. 6 Xtos atdiov eival myo Td 
may, OTL et Hy yevynroy ék Tov wh 
bvrTos av tv, &meipoy Se, Sti aidiov, 
ov yap dev Hpkaro, odd mépas ovdE 
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of his explanation of nature,' he was separated from 
him as a physicist by many opinions peculiar to him- 
self ;* and as a philosopher, by the sceptical inferences 


TeAEuTHVY" GAN’ OVSE Kivhoews perTE- 
Xew Td wav KiveicOa yap advvaror, 
wn pesiotduevoy, pcBicoracba 5 
GvaryKaioy Hrot eis mAnpes eis 
kevov (but this would seem to be 
impossible, since in the way, the 
totality of things, all the void and 
all the full are contained). Even 
here there is no contradiction to 
the atomistic standpoint, for the 
atoms and the void are eternal, 
and if within the infinite mass of 
atoms motion has never begun and 
never ceases, yet this mass as a 
whole (and only as such is it spoken 
of) because of its infinity can never 
be moved, Metrodorus could per- 
fectly, therefore, in regard to it, 
adopt the doctrine of Melissus on 
the eternity, unlimitedness, and 
immobility of Being (that he did 
so is proved by the comparison in 
Vol. I. 553 sqq.; even the false 
deduction of the unlimitedness of 
the world frem its eternity reap- 
pears here), and we may disregard 
the conjecture that Eusebius in his 
excerpt has mixed up two accounts, 
one relating to Melissus and one 
to Metrodorus. On the other hand, 
there is between the words quoted 
above, and the words which directly 
follow them, a lacuna which no 
doubt is the fault, not of Plutarch, 
but of the compiler of the Eusebian 
extracts. 

1 Thus he agreed with Demo- 
eritus (vide supra, p. 252, 2) that 
not only the moon and the other 
planets, but also the fixed stars re- 
ceive their light from the sun (Plut. 
Plac. ii. 17, 1; Stob. Ecl. i. 518, 
598; Galen, H. Ph. c. 13, p. 273 
K); the milky way, unlike Demo- 


critus, he explained as the 7jAakds 
KUKAos, probably meaning that it 
was a circle of light left behind by 
the sun on his way through the 
heavens (Plac. ili. 1, 5; Stob. 574; 
Gal.c. 17, p. 285). Like Anaxa- 
goras and Democritus he called 
the sun a pvdpos } wérpos Biarupos 
(Plac. ii. 20,5; Gal. 14, p. 274; 
less precisely, Stob. 524, mupivov 
imdpxew). Also his explanation of 
earthquakes (Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 19) 
as caused by the penetration of the 
external air into the hollow spaces 
within the earth, must have been 
suggested to him by Democritus, 
who however ascribed that phe- 
nomenon even more to the action 
of water than to currents of air 
(sup. p. 253, 1). No doubt there 
were many other theories in which 
he agreed with Democritus, but 
which have not been handed down 
to us, because the compilers chiefly 
quote from each philosopher those 
opinions by which he was distin- 
guished from others. 

2 Especially his theories about 
the formation of the world seem to 
have been very distinctive. He is 
said (Plac. iii. 9,5) to have re- 
garded the earth as a precipitate 
from the water, and the sun asa 
precipitate from the air; this is, 
indeed, but a modification of the 
conceptions of Democritus, and 
with it agrees what is quoted, p. 
247, 4. On the other hand, the 
statement of Plutarch is much 
more remarkable (ap. Eus. i. 8,12): 
muKvovmevoy Sé Toy aifépa motel 
vepédas, eita USwp, 6 Kal Kariby em 
Tov HAwoy oBevyiva avToy, Kal mad 
Gpaovuevoy eamterOa’ xpovw Se 
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For 


example, he not only questioned the truth of the sense- 
perception,’ but declared that we could know nothing, 
not even whether we know something or nothing.? Yet 
he cannot have intended in these propositions to abolish 
on principle all possibility of knowledge, as in that case 
he would neither have professed the chief doctrines of 
the Atomistic system, nor would he have occupied him- 


miyvucba tH Enp@e thy HAov Kat 
motety €k TOU Aaumpov datos aoTeE- 
pas, vikTa Te Kal nucpay ex Tis 
oBécews Kal eEaews kal Kadd- 
Aov Tas éxAelPers amoteActy, The 
words sound as if Metrodorus 
had supposed the stars to be gene- 
rated each day afresh through the 
influence of the sun on the atmo- 
spheric water; but even if this 
portion of his eosmogony has been 
misrepresented, and he in reality 
only accounted in this way for the 
jirst production of the stars, it 
would still be a considerable di- 
vergence from Democritus. What 
is further said of the daily ex- 
tinction and rekindling of the sun 
has more similarity with the the- 
ory of Heracleitus than of Demo- 
critus. Like Anaxagoras, Metro- 
dorus is said to have regarded the 
stars as wheel-shaped (Stob. 510), 
and like him also to have assigned 
the highest place in the universe 
to the sun, the next highest to the 
moon; after them came the fixed 
stars and planets (Plac. ii. 15, 6; 
Gal. c. 13, p. 272). According to 
Plac. iii. 15, 6, he explains the fact 
of the earth’s remaining in its place 
in the fo.lowing manner: poder év 
TG vikelw Témm Toya KiveioOa, ei 
Lh Tis mpodoese 7) KaOeAKUoELE Kar’ 


évépyeiav’ Sid unde Thy yiv, & Te 


Kemevny pvoikws, KiveioOa; the 


same view which is brought for- 
ward by Plato and Aristotle 
against the Atomistic hypotheses 
about weight. Cf. further his 
theories on the Dioscuri (Pi. ii. 18, 
2); on shooting stars (Place. iii. 2, 
11; Stob. i. 580); thunder, light- 
ning, hot blasts (PI. iii. 3, 2; Stob. 
i. 59) sq.); clouds (Plut. ap. Eus. 
l.c.; on the other hand, Place. iii. 
4, 2; Stob. Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 
151, contain nothing of impor- 
tance); the rainbow (Place. iii. 5, 
12); the winds (Place. iii. 7, 3); 
the sea (Plac. iii. 16, 5); and the 
quotations in the previous note. 

1 Ap. Joh. Damasce. Parall. 8. 
ii. 25, 23; Stob. Flori. ed. Mein. 
iv. 2,34. The proposition, evdets 
civar Tas aic@noes, is ascribed to 
Metrodorus, as well as to Demo- 
critus, Protagcras, and others. 
Similarly Epiph. 2. c.: ov8€ tats 
aic@ncect Set mpooéxew, Soxnoes 
yap éoTl Ta mMavTa, 

2 Aristocl. ap. Eus. Pr. Hv. xiv. 
19,5. At the opening of a trea- 
tise wept picews, Metrodorus said : 
ovdels Quay ovdey older, ovd’ avTd 
TovTo méTEpoy oidaper 7) ovK oldaper, 
The same thing is quoted in Sext. 
Math. vii. 88; cf. 48; Diog. ix, 
58; Epiph. Exp. Fid. 1088 A; 
Cie. Acad. ii. 28, 73; the iast a> 
serts that it stcod initio libri qui 
est de natura, 
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self so closely with physical enquiries; they must, 
therefore, be regarded merely as an exaggerated expres- 
sion of his mistrust of the senses, and of his judgments 
concerning the actual state of human knowledge. The 
truth of thought he does not seem to have disputed.! 
Anaxarchus of Abdera,? the companion of Alexander,? 
celebrated for his heroism under a torturing death,} is 
said to have been taught by Metrodorus,® or by his 


disciple, Diogenes. 


He too was reckoned among the 


precursors of Scepticism ;° but the only thing that can 


1 Aristocles, l. ¢., cites from him 
the statement: Or: wayvta éotiv, 3 
&v tis vohoa. This may be taken 
to signify, ‘all is for each man 
what he thinks of it’ (cf. Euthydem. 
inf.) ; but the meaning may also be 
‘the all is that which we can think 
included in it ;* so that it expresses 
the worth of thought as contrasted 
with perception. Similarly Empe- 
docles (vide sup. 169, 5) opposes 
voew to the senses. On this sub- 
ject, ef. p. 225, 3. 

2 He is described as an inhabi- 
tant of Abdera, Diog. ix. 58 ; Galen. 
A. Phil. c. 3, p. 234 K, and e. 2, 
p- 228, where instead of ‘’Avatayé- 
pas, * "Avatapxos’ is to be read, as 
even Diels now admits. 

3 So Diog. ix. 58. More defi- 
nitely Clem. Strom. i. 301 D; and 
Aristocles, ap. Eus. xiv. 17, 8, 
name Diogenes as the teacher of 
Anaxarchus. The native city of 
this Diogenes was Smyrna; but, 
according to Epiph. Exp. Fid. 1088 
A, Cyrene was also mentioned. 
Epiphanius, on whom, however, 
we cannot certainly rely, says that 
his philosophical standpoint was 
the same as that of Protagoras. 

4 Concerning him, Luzac, Lee- 


tiones Attice, 181-193. 

5 He had fallen into the hands 
of his enemy, the Cyprian prince 
Nicocreon, and was by his command 
pounded ina mortar; unconguered, 
he called out to the tyrant: wrisce 
Tov ’Avatdpxou OvAakoy, "Avdgapxov 
02 wrisges. The circumstance is 
commonly narrated with various 
minor details; ef. Diog. J. e. ; Plut. 
Virt. Mor.10, p. 449 ; Clem. Strom. 
iv. 496 D; Valer. Max. iii. 3, ext. 
4; Plin. H. Nat. vii. 23, 87; Ter- 
tull. Apologet. 50; Ps. Dio Chrys. 
Or. 37, p. 126 R (ii. 306 Dind.), 
Wiedemann, in the Philologus, 
XXX, 3, 249, 33, refers to other 
testimonies, 

° Ps. Galen. H. Phil. 3, p. 234 
K, reckons him among the sceptics, 
and Sext. Math. vii. 48, includes 
bim, with Metrodorus, among those 
who admitted no criterion of truth. 
Also in p. 87 sq. he says: Many 
think this of Metrodorus, Anax- 
arehus and Monimus; of Metro- 
dorus, because of the remark 
quoted above; of Anaxarchus and 
Monimus: Ot: oxnvoypadig armei- 
Kacay Ta bvTa, Tois 5€ Kata Hrvous 
fh wavlay mpooninrovet Tabra duoe- 
g0a bréAaBor, 
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be quoted as evidence of this is a contemptuous ex- 
pression about the doings and opinions of men, which 
does not assert more than we constantly find apart from 
all connection with any sceptical theory. Other ac- 
counts represent him as an adherent of the Democritean 
theory of nature.’ He may also be connected with 
Democritus when he declares happiness to be the highest 
end of our efforts.2 On the other hand, he diverges 
from him in his more precise conception of the prac- 
tical problems of life, with which his philosophy was 
mainly concerned, in two directions. On the one side 
he approaches Cynicism ;* he praises Pyrrho’s indif- 
ference;4 he confronts external pain with that con- 
temptuous pride which appears in his famous utterance 
while he was being pounded in Nicocreon’s mortar; he 





1 Ap. Plut. Tranqu. An. 4, p. 
466; Valer. Max. viii. 14, ext. 2, 
he is represented as bringing before 
Alexander the doctrine of the 
infinity of worlds, which would be 
as inappropriate to a sceptic as the 
language agreeing with the utter- 
ances of Democritus (sap. 277, 1), 
quoted in Clem. Strom, i. 287 A; 
Stob. 34, 19 on moAuuabin, which, 
though useful to the wise man, is 
declared to be very injurious to the 
person who chatters about every- 
thing without distinction; a state- 
ment which Bernays, Rh. Mus. 
xxiii. 875, also proves to have come 
from the mechanist Athenzus (vide 
Wescher’s Poliorcétique des Grecs, 
§ 4, 292). 

2 It is to this statement, and not 
to his amd@era kal evKoAta tot Biov 
(as Diog. ix. 60, asserts), that, he 
owes his appellation 6 Evdamovnds 
(Diog. and Clem. /. c.; Sext. vii. 48 ; 
Athen. vi. 250 sq.; Alian V. H. 


ix. 37). Cf. Galen, H, Phil. 3, 
230; a philosophic sect might be 
called é€x TéAovs kat 8dyyuaros, 
domep ) evdaimoviknh. 6 yap ’Avdtap- 
Xos TEAOS THS Kar av’Tby evarywryis 
(1. aywy.) thy evdamoviay ercyev, 
Diog. Proem. 17. Many of the 
philosophers are named amd d:a- 
Oécewv, ws of Evdamorvxot, Clear- 
chus ap. Athen. xii. 548 b: ray 
Evdamovikay kadoupevwy Avatdpxe, 

3 Thus Timcn speaks, ap. Plut. 
Virt. Mor. 6,.p. 446, of his @ap- 
caréoy re kal éupaves, his Kvveoy 
évos, and Plut. Alex. 52, calls 
him idlay twa mopevduevos ek apxis 
6dav ev pirocodia Kal Sétav ciAnoos 
brepopias kal dAvywplas Tay cuvh- 
Owy. 

* Diog. ix. 63. Once when 
Anaxarchus had fallen into a bog, 
Pyrrho passed by without troubling 
himself about him, but was praised 
by Anaxarchus for his adidpopoyv 
Kal &oropyov. 
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takes many liberties with the Macedonian conqueror,} 
corrupting him at the same time with flatteries, couched 
in the language of honesty.? On the other side, in his 
personal conduct he contradicts his principles by an 
effeminacy and self-indulgence for which he is censured 
in many different quarters.? Anaxarchus was the in- 
structor of Pyrrho the Sceptic.* Nausiphanes also seems 
to have been indirectly connected with Metrodorus, at 
least he is described as a follower of Pyrrho’s scepticism, 
and at the same time as the teacher of Epicurus;* we 


1 Cf. the anecdotes, ap. Diog. 
ix. 60. Diogenes himself ealls at- 
tention to the different account in 
Plutarch, Plut. Qu. Conv. ix. 1, 
2,5; Al. V. H. ix. 37; Athen. vi. 
250 sq. (according to Satyrus); 
even the last seems to me to con- 
tain not flattery but irony, as is 
presupposed by Alexander's answer. 

2 I know not how otherwise to 
regard his behaviour after the 
murder of Clitus (Plut. Alex. 82, 
ad prince. mer. 4,1, p. 781; Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. iv. 9, 9), on which Plu- 
tarch observes, that through it he 
made himself greatly beloved, but 
exercised the worst influence over 
the king: and I see no reason to 
mistrust the narrative of Plutarch. 
On the other hand, it may be true 
that it was not Anaxarchus, as 
Arrian says, l. c. 9, 14. 10, 7, pre- 
facing his statements with Adyos 
karéxet, but Cleon. (so Curt. De 
Reb. Alex. viii. 17, 8 sqq.), who 
recommended to the Macedonians 
the adoration of Alexander. That 
Alexander valued rdv pév apuovixdy 
(1. tov evdamovkdy) “Avatapxor, 
Plutarch likewise observes, Plut. 
Alex. Virt. 10, p. 331. 

$ Clearchus ap. Athen. xi. 548 
b, reproaches him with love of 


pleasure, and proves it by many 
examples. Ap. Plut. Alex. 52, 
Callisthenes says to him, when the 
question was under discussion 
whether it were warmer in Persia 
or in Greece, he must, doubtless, 
have found it colder in Persia since 
in Greece he had exchanged his 
cloak for three coverings; but 
even Timon says, ap. Plut. Virt. 
Mor. 6, p. 446: his vos HdovorAHE 
drew him aside against his better 
knowledge. To see in all this, as 
Luzic does, only a_ peripatetic 
calumny the final motive of which 
hes in the enmity between Callis- 
thenes and Anaxarchus, seems to 
me hazardous, though I attach 
no undue importance to the asser- 
tion of Clearchus. 

* Diog. ix. 61, 63, 67; Aristocl. 
ap. Eus. /. c. and 18, 20. 

* Diog. Proem. 15, where to- 
gether with him a certain Nau- 
sicydes, otherwise unknown, is in- 
troduced as a disciple of Democri- 
tus and an instructor of Epicurus, 
x. 7 sq. .14; ix. 64, 69; Suid. 
’Exix. ; Cic. N. D.i. 26, 73. 33, 93; 
Sext. Math. i. 2 sq.; Clemens, 
Strom. i. 301 D. According to 
Clem. Strom. ii. 417 A, he declared 
akatamAntia to be the highest 
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may, therefore, suppose that, like Metrodorus, he com- 
bined an Atomistic theory of physics with a sceptical view 
of human knowledge.' In yeneral, among the successors 
of Democritus, the Atomistic philosophy seems to have 
followed the sceptical tendencies which might so easily 
be deduced from its physical presuppositions, though it 
did not itself abandon these presuppositions; while 
previously and contemporaneously, a similar modifica- 
tion of the Heracleitean physics was undertaken by 
Cratylus and Protagoras, and of the Eleatic doctrine by 
Gorgias and the Eristics. Whether Diagoras, the famous 
Atheist, who became proverbial in antiquity, can he 
rightly included in the school of Democritus, appears the 
more doubtful since he would seem to have been older, 
or at any rate not younger, than Democritus, and not a 
single proposition of his philosophy has been recorded.? 


good, which was called by Demo- 
eritus @0auBia. As to his relation 
with Epicurus cf, Part m1. a, 342, 
2nd ed. 

1 This connection between Epi- 
curus and Metrodorus, through 
the medium of Nausiphanes, may 
have given rise to the statement 
(Galen. H. Phil. c. 7, p. 249 ; Stob. 
Ecl. i. 496), that Metrodorus was 
the kaOnynths ’Emkovtpov. 

2 Concerning Diogenes, vide 
Diodorus xiii. 6 end; Jos. ¢. Apion. 
ce. 37 ; Sext. Math. ix. 5, 3; Suidas, 
sub voce; Hesch. De Vir. Illustr. 
sub voce; Tatian, Adv. Gr. c. 27; 
Athenag. Supplic. 4; Clemens, Co- 
hort. 15 B; Cyrillus, e Jul. vi. 
189 E; Arnob. Adv. Gent. iv. 29; 
Athen. xiii. 611 a; Diog. vi. 59. 
From these passages we get the 
following result: that Diagoras 
was born in Melos, and was at 


first a dithyrambie poet; that he 
originally feared the gods but 
became an atheist, because a fla- 
grant wrong committed against 
him (as to which particular ac- 
counts differ) remained unpunished 
by the gods; he was then con- 
demned to death in Athens for 
blasphemous words and actions, 
especially for divulging the mys- 
teries, and a reward offered for 
delivering him up; in his flight he 
was lost in a shipwreck. Aristo- 
phanes already alludes to his 
atheism, Clouds, v. 830 (Ol. 89, 1), 
and to his condemnation, Birds, v. 
1073 (Ol. 91, 2). Cf. with this, 
last quotation Backhuysen vy. d. 
Brinck, v. Lectt. ex Hist. Phil. 41 
sqq. His condemnation is also as- 
signed by Diodorus to Ol. 91, 2; 
the statements of Suidas that he 
flourished in Ol. 78 (wh'ch Euse- 
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Of the Democritean philosopher Bion of Abdera,' we 
know no particulars whatever. 


III. ANAXYAGORAS? 


1. Principles of his system: Matter and Mind. 


ANAXAGORAS, born about 500 B.c.,? was a contemporary 


bius likewise maintains in his 
Chron. on Ol. 78), and was set free 
by Democritus from imprisonment, 
mutually confute one another. In 
the accounts of his death, perhaps 
he is confused with Protagoras. A 
treatise in which he published the 
mysteries is quoted under the 
title of POpvytor Adyo., or. aro- 
mupyi Cortes. 

1 Diog. iv.58. What is said by 
the comic poet, Damoxenus, ap. 
Athen. 102 a, on the popularity of 
the physics of Democritus, relates 
to the Epicurean physics, and only 
indirectly through these, to the 
Democritean philosophy. 

2 On the life, writings and doec- 
trine of Anaxagoras, vide Schau- 
bach, Anaragore Claz. Fragmenta, 
&e., Leipzig, 1827. where the ac- 
counts of the ancients are most 
earefully collected ; Schorn. Anaxa- 
gore Claz. et Diogenis  Apoll. 
Fragmenta, Bonn, 1829; Breier, 
Phil. d. Anazxag. Berl. 1840; 
Krische, Forsch. 60 sqq.; Zévort, 
Dissert. sur la vie et la doctrine 
d@ Anaxagore, Par. 1843; Mullach, 
Fragm. Philos. i. 243 sqq. Among 
modern writers, cf. the treatise of 
Gladisch and Clemens, De Philos. 
Anax. Berl. 1839 (quoted Vol. I. 
p- 35). Concerning older mono- 
graphs, especially those of Carus 
and Hemsen, ef. Schaubach, p. 1, 
35; Brandis, i. 232; Ueberweg, i. 
§ 24. 
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’ This date, previously accepted 
universally, has been recently dis- 
puted by Miller, Fragm. Hist. ii. 
24; ili. 604; K. F. Hermann, Dz 
Philos. fon. etatibus, 10 sqq.; and 
Schwegler (Gesch. d. Griech. Phil. 
p. 35; ef. Rom. Gesch. iii. 20, 2); 
and the life of Anaxagoras has 
been placed 34 years earlier, so 
that his birth would fall in Ol. 61, 
3 (534 B.c.), his death in Ol. 79, 
3 (462 B.c.), his residence in Athens 
between Ol. 70, 4, and 78, 2 (497- 
466). An attempt had already 
(1842) been made by Bakhuysen 
von den Brinck ( Var. Lectt. de Hist. 
Philos. Ant. 69 sqq.) to prove that 
Anaxagoras was born in Ol. 65, 4, 
came to Athens at the age of 20 in 
Ol. 70, 4, and left the city in Ol. 
78,2. I opposed this view in the 
second edition of the present work, 
and at p. 10 sqq. of my treatise, 
De Hermodoro (Marb. 1859), with 
almost universal acquiescence. It 
would seem from Diog. ii. 7, that 
Apollodorus probably, after Deme- 
trius Phaler. (Diels, Rh. Mus: 
xxx1. 28), placed the birth of Anax- 
agoras in Ol. 70, 1 (500-496 B.c.). 
Still more definite is the statement 
(ibid. with the prefix Aéyerat) that 
he was 20 at the invasion of Greece 
by Xerxes, and lived to the age of 
72; that his birth took place in 
Ol. 70, 1 (500 B.c.), and his death 
in Ol. 88, 1 (528, 7 B.c.); and 
though the traditional text of Dio- 
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genes, l. c., represents Apollodorus 
as assigning Ol. 78, 1 as the year 
of his death, we should doubtless 
read (as most agree) €BdounkoorTijs 
instead of éy5onxooris. The con- 
jecture of Bakhuysen v. d. Brinck 
(p. 72), that the number of the 
Olympiad should be retained, but 
that instead of ‘re@vnkévar’ AKUN- 
xévat should be substituted, has 
little in its favour. The ordinary 
theory is confirmed also by Hippol. 
Refut. i. 8, who, no doubt, places 
the akuh of this philosopher in Ol. 
88, 1, merely because he found this 
year mentioned as the year of his 
death, and erroneously referred it 
to the time of his axun. With 
this agrees also the statement of 
Demetrius Phal. (ap. Diog. /. ¢.), 
in his list of the archons: jptato 
irocodetv *Abhynow emi KaddAtov, 
érav eikoo: Ov, without even 
changing (with Meursius, &c., cf. 
Menage, ad h. J.; Brandis, Gr. 
Rom. Phil. i. 233; Bakhuysen v. 
d. Brincek, l. c. 79 sq.; Cobet in his 
edition) KaAAtov into KaAdrddou, as 
these are only different forms of 
the same name. A Kalliades was 
Archon Eponymus in 480 B.c. 
We therefore get the year 500 B.c. 
as the birth-year of Anaxagoras, 
Only we must suppose Diogenes or 
his authority to have misunderstood 
the statement of Demetrius, who 
must either have said of Anaxago- 
ras: Hpkato pirvaopety eml KadAtou, 
or more probably, fp. doc. 
"AOhyna: &pxovtos KadAiov ; for in 
that case Hpt. pid. could not relate 
to the appearance of Anaxagoras as 
a teacher, for which the age of 20 
would be much too young, but only 
to the commencement of his philo- 
sophie studies. What could have 
induced him to come for this pur- 
pose at the very moment when the 
armies of Xerxes were pouring 
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down upon Athens, to a city which 
neither then, nor for many decades 
previously, had harboured any 
noteworthy philosopher within its 
walls? (Schaubach, 14 sq.; Zé- 
vort, 10 sq., ete., propose that with- 
out changing the name of the 
archon, ‘‘ recoapdkovta” should be 
substituted for efkoor; that is, 
‘M’ should be substituted for 
‘K;’ so that Anaxagoras would 
have come to Athens at the age of 
forty, in 456 B, when Pallias was 
archon.) Now it is true that Dio- 
dorus, Eusebius and Cyrillus assign 
dates to Democritus, which are not 
compatible with this; for if Demo- 
eritus (as Diodorus, xxiv. 11, says) 
died in Ol. 94, 1 (403, 4.B.c.) at the 
age of 90, or if (as Eusebius and 
Cyrillus say, vide swp. 209) he was 
born in Ol. 69, 3, or Ol. 70, Anax- 
agoras, who was 40 years older 
(Diog. ix. 41; vide sup. p. 209), 
must have been at the beginning 
of the fifth century a man of from 
33 to 41 years old. But there 
are many important reasons to be 
urged against this theory. In the 
first place, it is not only Eusebius 
and Cyrillus who, in their dates, 
are guilty of so many contradic- 
tions, and in the case of Democritus 
incredible contradictions and errors 
(examples may be found in regard 
to Eusebius in my treatise, De 
Hermodoro, p. 10; ef. also Prep. 
Ev. x. 14, 8 sq.; xiv. 15, 9, where 
Xenophanes and Pythagoras are 
made contemporary with Anaxago- 
ras, and Euripides and Archelaus 


‘are nevertheless called his disci- 


ples. As to Cyrillus, it is enough 
to remember that in C. Jul. 13 b, 
he assigns the aéxu7 of Democritus 
simultaneously to Ol. 70 and 86; 
and Parmenides to Ol. 86, and 
makes Anaximenes the philosopher, 
no doubt by a confusion with the 





_ rhetorician of Lampsacus, a con- 





temporary of Epicurus. 


Cedren. 
158 C, also describes him as a 
teacher of Alexander the Great) ; 
but also Diodorus who, in chrono- 
logical accuracy, is not to be com- 


_ pared with Apollodorus. Hermann 


thinks that the three statements on 
the date of Democritus, viz. of Apol- 
lodorus, Thrasyllus and Diodorus, 
are to be traced back to this : that 
they are all founded on a previous 
notice, according to which Demo- 
eritus was born 723 years after 
the destruction of Troy; and each 
calculated the date after his own 
Trojan era (placed by Apollodorus 
in 1183, by Thrasyllus in 1193, 
by Diodorus, in agreement with 
Ephorus, in 1217 B.c.); and that 
they then determined the date of 
Anaxagoras according to that of 
Democritus. Even if this were 
true, it would not follow that Dio- 
dorus is right, and that the other 
two are wrong ; in itself, however, 
the conjecture is not probable. 
For, on the one hand, it cannot 
even be proved that Ephorus as- 
signed the destruction of Troy to 
1217 (Bakhuysen y. d. Brinck, 
Philol. vi. 589 sq., agrees with 
Boeckh and Welcker in saying 1150; 
and Miller, Ctes. et Chronogr. 
Fragm. 126, does not seem to me 
to have proved anything to the 
contrary) ; only this much is clear 
from Clemens, Sfrom. i. 337 A; 
Diodorus, xvi. 76, that he fixed 
the migration of the Heraclidz in 
1070 or 1090-1 B.c.; and it is, 
moreover, very improbable that 
Apollodorus and his predecessor, 
Eratosthenes, arrived at their con- 
clusions about the dates of Demo- 
critus and Anaxagoras, in the way 
that Hermann suggests. For De- 
mocritus’s own statement, that he 
composed the mixpds Sidkoouos in 
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the 730th year after the destruction 
of Troy, raust have been well known 
to them ; indeed, from Diog. ix. 41, 
it would seem that Apollodorus 
founded his calculation of Demo- 
eritus’s birth-year upon this very 
statement. Bnt in that case they 
could not possibly have placed the 
birth of the philosopher in the 
723rd year of the same era in the 
730th year of which he had com- 
posed his work; they could only 
have found its date by making the 
statements of Democritus as to his 
epoch correspond with their era 
instead of his own. In regard to 
Anaxagoras, bowever, Demetrius 
Phalereus, and others, ap. Diog. 
li. 7, are in accord with them, who 
cannot certainly have arrived at all 
their theories through a wrong ap- 
plication of one and tke same Tro- 
jan era. Even to an Eratosthenes, 
an Apollodorus, or a Thrasyllus, it 
would be impossible to ascribe so 
careless a procedure as that with 
which Hermann credits them. In 
the second place, Diodorus himself, 
Hermann’s chief witness, agrees 
with the above testimonies con- 
cerning Anaxagoras; since in Xil. 
38 sq., when discussing the causes 
of the Peloponnesian war, he ob- 
serves: ‘The embarrassment in 
which Pericles was placed by his 
administration of the public trea- 
sure was increased by some other 
accidental circumstances : the pro- 
cess against Pheidias, and the 
charge of Atheism against Anaxa- 
goras.’ Here the trial of Anaxa- 
goras is assigned, with the greatest 
possible explicitness, to the time 
immediately preceding the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, and consequently 
his birth in the beginning of the 
fifth or the end of the sixth 
century. Hermann’s explanatory 
comment (p. 19), that upon occa- 
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sion of the charges against Phei- 
dias, the old complaints against 
Anaxagoras were revived, is so un- 
natural that searcely any one could 
admit it. ‘The enemies of Peri- 
cles,’ says Diodorus, ‘ obtained the 
arrest of Pheidias: kal avrov rod 
TlepuxAéous Katnydpouy feporvAiay. 
mpos 8& Tovtos *“Avataydpay tov 
codiothy, diSdcKadrov bvra Tept- 
kA€ous, ws aoeBovyTa eis Tobs Beovs 
écuxog¢aytrovy. Who can believe 
that Diodorus would have thus ex- 
pressed himself if he had been 
alluding, not to a suspicion attach- 
ing to Anaxagoras, who was then 
living, but to the charges that had 
been brought against a man who 
had been dead for thirty years? 
The present forms, d:ddoKadov 
évTa and aoveBovrvra, alone 
would prove the contrary. Plu- 
tarch also (Pericl. 32) places the 
accusation of Anaxagoras in the 
same period and historical connec- 
tion ; and he also observes, Nic. 23, 
upon the occasion of a lunar eclipse 
during the Sicikan campaign, 
‘ Anaxagoras, who was the first to 
write openly and clearly on lunar 
eclipses, od7’ adrds jv maraids, ove 
6 Adyos Evdokos (acknowledged by 
public opinion), on account of the 
disfavour in which the physical 
explanation ef nature was at that 
time held in Athens, his opinions 
were, however, received with cau- 
tion and in a narrow circle.’ Plu- 
tarch, therefore, agrees with Dio- 
dorus, that Anaxagoras was in 
Athens until near the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian war. No 
argument against this can be de- 
rived from the fact that Satyrus, 
ap. Diog. ii. 12, names Thucydides 
(son of Melesias) as the accuser of 
Anaxagoras ; for Sotion (bid.) had 
designated Cleon as such, who only 
attained to any celebrity towards 
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the end of Pericles’s life (Plut. 
Per. 33); and, according to Plut. 
Per. 32, the Whoitpa against those 
who denied the gods, and taught 
Metarsiologia, was the work of 
Diopeithes, who is mentioned by 
Aristophanes (Birds, v. 988) as 
still alive (414 B.c.). Nor is it 
prejudiced by the circumstance on 
which Brandis, Gesch. d. Entw. i. 
120 sq., greatly relies, that Socra- 
tes, in Plato’s Phedo, 97 B, derives 
his knowledge of the Anaxagorean 
doctrine, not from Anaxagoras 
himself, but from his treatise. 
Plato might, mo doubt, have 
brought him into personal connec- 
tion with Anaxagoras, but that he 
must have done so, if Anaxagoras 
was in Athens until 434 B.c., can- 
not be maintained. Thirdly, it 
tells against Hermann’s view that 
Xenophon (Mem. iv. 7, 6 sq.) and 
Plato (Apol. 26 D) treat Anaxago- 
ras as the physical philosopher 
whose doctrines and writings were 
universally known in Athens to- 
wards the end of the fifth century, 
just as they were represented by 
Aristophanesin the Clouds. Now, 
if he had left Athens more than 
sixty years before, nobody would 


‘have remembered him and his trial, 


and the enemies of philosophy 
would have directed their attacks 
against newer men and doctrines. 
Plato, in the Cratylus (409 A), the 
date of which cannot possibly be 
earlier than the two last decades 
of the fifth century (Plato attended 
the lectures of Cratylus about 409- 
407 B.c.), describes Anaxagoras’s 
theory of the moon as something 
& éxetvos vewoTtl edAeyev. More- 
over, Euripides (born 489 B.c.) is 
called a disciple of Anaxagoras 
(inf. 328, 1), and if he himself 
seems to betray that he was so 
(vide Vol. II. a, 12, third edition), 





this presupposes that the philoso- 
_ pher did not die before 462 B.c., 
several years after he had quitted 
Athens. If it be objected that the 
authors who attest this relation of 
Euripides to Anaxagoras are com- 
‘paratively recent, there is a valid 
answer even to that objection. 
For, according to Athenzus, v. 220 
b, the ‘ Callias’ of AEschines the 
Socratic contained: ty Tov KarAlou 
mpos Toy marépa Siadopay Kal thy 
Tlpodikou kal “Avotaypou tay cogic- 
Tov SiaueKnow (mockery); he had 
consequently connected Anaxagoras 
and Prodicus with Callias, who was 
not born at the time when, accor- 
ding to Hermann, Anaxagoras left 
Athens. Hermann’s only resource 
in this difficulty is the conjecture 
that we should read Mpwtaryépov 
instead of ’Avatayopou in Athenzus. 
(De Aesch. Socrat. Religu.14.) But 
this alteration is quite arbitrary, 
and no reason can be assigned for 
it except the impossibility of re- 
conciling the traditional text with 
Hermann’s hypothesis. That An- 
axagoras, according to the language 
of the time, might have been called 
a Sophist, is clear from Vol. I. p. 
302, 1, and will be made clearer 
further on (inf. Chap. III. Soph.). 
Hermann expressly acknowledges 
this, Diodorus himself (vide supra) 
calls him so, and the name involved 
no evil imputation. Why then a 
Soeratie like A2schines should have 
objected to class him with other 
Sophists it is hard to see; for 
Socrates himself, in Xenophon’s 
Mem. ii. 1, 21, passes a much more 
favourable judgment on Prodicus 
than on Anaxagoras. Hermann 
thinks, lastly, that as Callias was 
still (ap. Xen. Hellen. vi. 3.2 sq.) in 
Ol. 102, 2 (371 ».c.) oceupied with 
state affairs, he could no longer 
have attended the lectures of 
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Anaxagoras; and as his father, 
Hipponicus, fell at Delium in 424 
B.c., he could not before that date 
have been represented as favouring 
the Sophists. But against this we 
have not only Plato’s account, 
which makes Protagoras even be- 
fore the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian war entertain a number of 
the most distinguished Sophists, 
but the still more decisive proof 
that Callias’s younger half-brother 
Xanthippus was already married 
before the year 429 (Plat. Per. 24, 
36; cf. Plato, Prot.314 E). If we 
add to these arguments the fact 
that Anaxagoras (as-will be shown 
at the end. of this chapter), not 
only was strongly influenced by 
Parmenides, whose older contem- 
porary, according to Hermann, he 
was, but m all probability studied 
Empedocles and Leucippus, the 
correctness of the popular theory 
es to his date will no longer be 
doubtful. No argument agaist 
this can be founded on the state- 
ment in Plutarch, Themist. 2, that 
Stesimbrotus asserted that Themis- 
tocles had listened to the teaching 
of Anaxagoras. and had occupied 
himself with Melissus. Forthough 
Plut. Cimon, 4 says of Stesimbro- 
tus that he was wept roy abtov éy0d 
Tt xpévov 76 Kiuwyt yeyovws, this 
evidence can be no more worthy of 
belief in regard to Anaxagoras 
than to Melissus, who was somewhat 
younger, and not older than Anaxa- 
goras, according to the reckoning 
of Apollodorus; and we have the 
choice between two alternatives— 
either to suppose that Themistocles, 
during his stay in Asia Minor 
(474 to 470 B.c.), actually came in 
contact (it could not have amounted 
to more than this) with Anaxago- 
ras, who was then in Lampsacus, 
and with Melissus; or that the 
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of Empedocles and Leucippus. This learned man,! who 
is also named with distinction among the most ancient 
mathematicians and astronomers,” came from his native 


writer, whose work, according to 
Plut. Per. 36, was composed more 
than forty years after Themisto- 
cles’s death, and of whose untrust- 
worthiness Plutarch (Per. 13, 36; 
Themist. 24) furnishes conclusive 
proofs, isin this case also speaking 
groundlessly, or inventing with 
some ulterior purpose. To me the 
latter is far the more probable. 
As little can be said for the state- 
ment that Archelaus, the disciple 
of Anaxagoras. was regarded by 
Panaetius as the author of a con- 
solatory poem addressed to Cimon 
after the death of his wife (Plut. 
Cim. 4), for this is apparently a 
mere conjecture, as to the truth of 
which we know nothing ; and even 
if we accept it as true, we are al- 
together ignorant how long this 
poem was composed before Cimon’s 
death (450), how old Archelaus 
was at the time, and how much 
younger he was than Anaxagoras. 
Plutarch, who assigns the flight of 
Anaxagoras from Athens to the 
period immediately preceding the 
Peloponnesian war, thinks, how- 
ever, that the chronology is in 
favour of the opinion of Panaetius. 
For similar reasons, we should not 
be justified by the statement (even 
were it correct) that Socrates was 
a disciple of Anaxagoras, in assign- 
ing Anaxagoras’s resilience in 
Athens to the first third of the 
fifth century. I have already 
shown, however, elsewhere (Part 
m1. a, 47, third edition) how little 
this statement is to be trusted. 
Hermann alleges in support of his 
theory, that it is only on his cal- 
culation that Protogoras can be the 


disciple of Democritus, and Demo- 
critus the disciple of the Persians, 
whom Xerxes brought into his pa- 
ternal house; but this is little to 
the purpose, for the supposed 
discipleship of Protageras ema- 
nates, as will be shown, from very 
doubtful sources; and as to the 
Persian instructors of Democritus, 
we have already seen (sup. p. 210) 
that the story is altegether un- 
worthy of credit. 

1 KAa(ouevios is his usual ap- 
pellation. His father, according to 
Diog. ii. 6, &e. (ef. Schaubach, p. 
7), was called Hegesibulus, or also 
Eubulus; on account of his wealth 
and good family he occupied a pro- 
minent position. 

* That Anaxagoras was so, there 
is no doubt, but how he arrived at 
his extensive knowledge it is no 
longer possible to discover. In 
the d:0d0x%, he was usually placed 
after Anaximenes, and therefore 
was called the disciple and succes- 
sor of that philosopher (Cie. WV. D. 
i. 11, 26; Diog. Proem. 14, ii. 6; 
Strabo, xiv. 3, 36, p. 645; Clem. 
Strom. 1. 301 A.; Simpl. Phys. 6 
b; Galen. H. Phil. c. 2, &c.; ef. 
Schaubach, p. 3; Krische, Forsch. 
61); but this is, of course, a 
wholly unhistorical combination, 
the defence of which ought not to 
have been attempted by Zevort, p. 
6 sq.; the same theory seems to 
have been adopted by Eusebius 
(Pr. Hv. x. 14, 16) and Theodore- 
tus (Cur. Gr. Aff. 22, p. 24, ef. iv. 
45, p. 77), when they represent 
him as the contemporary of Py- 
thagoras and Xenophanes, and 
when Eusebius places his aku? in 
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city Clazomenz ! to Athens,? where in his person philo- 
sophy first became naturalised ;* and though throughout 
his many years’ residence in this city, he had to struggle 
with the mistrust and prejudice of the majority of the 
inhabitants,‘ yet there were not wanting intellectual men, 


Oi. 70-3 and his death in Ol. 79-2. 
What is said about a journey of 
Anaxagoras to Egypt for the pur- 
poses of culture, by Ammian, xxii. 
16, 22; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. ii. 
23, p. 24; Cedren. Hist. 94 B; 
ef. Valer. vill. 7, 6, deserves no 
credit. Josephus brings him into 
connection with the Jews (C. Ap. 
ce. 16, p. 482), but this is not cor- 
rect. The most trustworthy ac- 
counts are entirely silent as to his 
teachers and the course of his 
education. From love of know- 
ledge, it is said, he neglected his 
property, left his land to be pasture 
for sheep, and finally resigned his 
property to his relations (Dicg. ii. 
6 sq.; Plat. Hipp. Maj. 283 A; 
Plut. Pericl. c. 16; De V. Hre Al. 
8, 8, p. 831; Cic. Tusc. v. 39, 115; 
Valer. Max. vill. 7, ext. 6, &c¢.; 
Schaubach, 7 sq.; cf. Arist. Eth. 
N. vi. 7, 1141 b, 3); nor did he 
trouble himself about politics, but 
regarded the sky as his fatherland, 
and the contemplation of the stars 
as his vocation (Diog. ii. 7, 10; 
Eudem. £th.i. 5, 1216 a, 10; Philo, 
Attern. M. p. 939 B; lamb. Protrept. 
ce. 9, p. 146 Kiessl.; Clem. Strom. 
li. 416 D; Lactant. Jmstit. i. 9, 
23; ef. Cie. De Orat. ii. 15, 56. 

1 Ps.-Plato, Anterast.; Procl. 
in Euclid. 19 65 sq. Friedl. (after 
Eudemus): wodAdA@v éedjato Kara 
yewpetpiav; Plut. De Evil. 17 
end. In after times, some pre- 
tended to know the very mountain 
(Mimas, in the neighbourhood of 


Chios) on the summit of which 
Anaxagoras pursued his astrono- 
mical observations (Philostr. Apoll. 
ii. 5, 3). With his mathematical 
knowledge are also combined the 
prophecies which are ascribed to 
him ; the most famous of these, 
the fabled prognostication of the 
much talked of meteoric stone of 
Aegospotamus, relates to an oc- 
currence in the heavens, and is 
brought into connection with his 
theory of the stars; Diog. ii. 10; 
Ael. H. Anim, vii. 8; Plin, A. 
Nat. ii. 58, 149 ; Plut. Lysand. 12; 
Philostr. Apollon. i. 2, 2, viii. 7, 
29; Ammian. xxii. 16, 22; Tzetz. 
Chil.ii. 892 ; Suid.’Avagay.; Schau- 
bach, p. 40 sqq. 

* According to the account of 
Diog. ii. 7, pretaced with ¢aolv, he 
lived in Athens for thirty years. 
In that case his arrival there must 
have taken place about 463 or 
462 B.c. For the rest, in regard to 
dates. cf. p. 321 sqq. 

3 Zeno of Elea is also said to 
have lived for a while in Athens, 
vide Vol. I. p- 609, 1. 

4 Cf. the passage from Plut. Nie. 
23 discussed supra, p. 324; Plato, 
Apol. 26 c, sq.; and Aristophanes, 
Clouds. Even the appellation Nois, 
which is said to have been given 
him, was no doubt rather a nick- 
name than a sign of respect and 
recognition (Plut. Pericl. 4; Timon, 
ap. Diog. ii. 6; the later writers 
quoted by Schaubach, p. 36, pro- 
bably copied from them). 
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who sought his instructive society ;!} and in the great 
Pericles especially he found a protector whose friendship 
was a compensation for the disfavour of the populace.” 
When, however, in the period immediately preceding 
the Peloponnesian War, the enemies of that statesman 
began to attack him in his friends, Anaxagoras became 
implicated in a charge of denying the gods of the state, 
from which even his powerful friend could not altogether 
shield him; he was therefore obliged to quit Athens,? 


1 Besides Archelaus and Me- 
trodorus (who will be mentioned 
later on) and Pericles, Euripides 
is also spoken of as a disciple of 
Anaxagoras (Diog. ii. 10, 45; Suid. 
Evpir.; Diodor. i. 7 end; Strabo, 
xiv, 1, 36, p. 645; Cie. Tuse. 111. 
14503 °Gell. WV. A. xy. 204) 32 
Alexander Aetolus, whom he 
quotes; Heracl. <Alleg. Hom, 22, 
p- 47; M. Dionys. Halic. Ars 
Eket. 10, 11, p.°300, 355 R, &c.; 
ef. Schaubach, p. 20 sq.), and he 
himself seems to allude to the 
person as well as to the doctrines 
of this philosopher (cf. Vol. II. a, 
12, 3rded.). According to Antyllus 
ap. Marcellin. V. Thucyd. p. 4 D, 
Thueydides had also heard the 
discourses of Anaxagoras. That 
it is a mistake to represent Em- 
pedocles as his disciple, has been 
shown, p. 187, ef. p. 118; for evi- 
dence that Democrates and So- 
erates could not have been so, cf. p. 
210 and Part 1. a, 47, 3rd ed. 

2 On Pericles’ relation to An- 
axagoras, cf. Plut. Per. 4, 5, 6, 16; 
Plato, Phedr. 270 A; Alcib. i. 118 
C; Ep. ii. 311 A; Isocr. 7. ayridéo. 
235; Ps-Demosth. Amator. 1414; 
Cie. Brut. 11, 44; De Orat. iii. 34, 
138; Diodor. xii. 39 (sup. p. 323) ; 
Diog. ii. 138, &e., ap. Schaubach, p. 


17 sq. But this relation became 
the prey of anecdote and seandal- 
mongirs (even no doubt at the 
time) ; among their idle inventions 
I include the statement in Plut. 
Per. 16, which is not very happily 
explained by Backhuysen v. d. 
Brinck, that onee, when Pericles 
could not look after him for a long 
time, Anaxagoras fell into great 
distress, and had almost resolved 
to starve himself when his patron 
opportunely interposed. 

% Concerning these events, cf. 
Diog. ii. 12-15; Plut. Per. 32; 
Nic. 23; Diodor. xii. 39; Jos. ¢. 
Ap. 11. 837; Olympiod. ia Meteorol. 
5a, 1, 1386 Id. (where, in opposi- 
tion to all the most trustworthy 
evidences, Anaxagoras jis yrepre- 
sented as having returned); Cyrill. 
C. Jul. vi. 189 E; also Lucian, 
Timon. 10; Plato, Apol. 26 D; 
Laws, xii. 967 C.; Aristid. Orat. 
45, p. 83 Dind.; Schaubach, p. 47 
sqq. The details of the trial are 
variously given. Most accounts 
agree that Anaxagoras was put in 
prison, but some say that he 
escaped with the help of Pericles ; 
others that. he was set at liberty, 
but banished. The statement of 
Satyrus, ap. Diog. 11. 12 (as to the 
real meaning of which Gladisch, 
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and betook himself to Lampsacus,' where he died, about 
the year 428 B.c.? His scientific theories had been em- 
bodied in a treatise of which valuable fragments have 


been preserved.? 


The doctrine of Anaxagoras is closely related to the 


Anax. u. d. Isocr. 97, offers a very 
improbable conjecture), that he 
was accused, not only of acéBea 
but also of mndiouds, stands quite 
alone. As to the date of the charge 
and the accusers, vide p. 323 sq. 

1 That he founded a school of 
philosophy there, is very insuffi- 
ciently proved by the statement 
of Eusebius, Pr. Hv. x. 14, 13, 
that Archelaus took charge of his 
school at Lampsacus; and from 
his advanced age, it is not likely. 
Indeed it is a question whether the 
conception of a school, generally 
speaking, can rightly be applied to 
him and his friends. 

* These dates are given by 
Diog. ii. 7 in part after Apollo- 
dorus; vide sup. p. 321; that at 
the time of his trial he was old 
and weak, is mentioned also by 
Hieronymus, ap. Diog. 14. The 
assertion that he died from volun- 
tary starvation (Diog. ii. 15 ; Suid. 
’"Avatay. and amoxapteptoas) is 
very suspicious; it seems to have 
arisen either from the anecdote 
mentioned p. 328, 1, or from the 
statement of Hermippus, ap. Diog. 
i. 18, that he killed himself, from 
grief on account of the disgrace 
that came upon him through his 
trial. This anecdote, however, as 
we have said, is very doubtful, and 
relates to something else ; the as- 
sertion of Hermippus cannot be 
reconciled either with the fact of 
kis residence in Lampsacus, or 
with what we know of the equa- 
bility with which Anaxagoras bore 


his condemnation and banishment, 
as well as other misfortunes. The 
people of Lampsacus honoured his 
memory by a public funeral, by 
altars, and (according to Aélian, 
dedicated to Novs and ’AA7Gea) by 
a yearly festival which lasted for 
a century (Alcidamas, ap. Arist. 
Rhet. ii. 23, 1398 b, 15; Diog. 11. 
14 sq.; cf. Plut. Praec. Ger. Reip. 
27, 9, p- 820; Ael. V. H. viii. 19). 

3 This, like most of the trea- 
tises of the ancient philosophers, 
bears the title wept @vcews. For 
the fragments of which cf. Schau- 
bach, Schorn and Mullach. Be- 
sides this treatise he is said 
(Vitruv. vii. Pref. 11) to have 
written on Scenography; and, ac- 
cording to Plutareh, Ve Exil. 17, 
p. 607, he composed a treatise in 
prison, or more properly, a figure 
which related to the squaring of 
the circle. Schorn’s notion (p. 4), 
that the author of the work on 
Scenography is another person of 
the same name, Is certainly inecr- 
rect. Zévort’s conjecture seems 
more pluusible—that the treatise 
on Scenography formed part of the 
treatise mepi @ucews, and that this 
was his only work ; as Diogenes, 1. 
16, no doubt on more ancient autho- 
rity, gives us to understand. Of 
other writings there are no definite 
traces (vide Schaubach, 51 sqq.; 
Ritter, Geschich. d. Ion. Phil. 208). 
For the opinions of the ancients 
on Anaxagoras cf. Schaubach, 35 
sq., ef. Diog. ii. 6. 
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contemporaneous systems of Empedocles and Leucippus. 
The common starting point of all three is found in the 
propositions of Parmenides on the impossibility of gene- 
ration and destruction; their common aim is the ex- 
planation of the actual, the plurality and variability of 
which they acknowledge; and for this purpose they all 
presuppose certain unchangeable primitive substances, 
from which all things are formed by means of combi- 
nation and separation in space. Anaxagoras, however, 
is distinguished from the two other philosophers in his 
more precise definitions concerning the primitive sub- 
stances and the cause of their motion. They conceive 
the original substances without the qualities of the 
derived: Empedocles as elements qualitatively distinct 
from each other, and limited in number ; Leucippus as 
atoms, unlimited as to form and number, but homoge- 
neous as to quality. Anaxagoras, on the other hand, 
supposes all the qualities and differences of derived 
things already inherent in the primitive matter, and 
therefore conceives the original substances as unlimited 
in kind, as well as in number. Moreover, while Empe- 
docles explained motion by the mythical forms of Love 
and Hate, and therefore in reality not at all; and the 
Atomists on their side explained it mechanically by the 
effect of weight, Anaxagoras came to the conclusion 
that it can be only understood as the working of an in- 
corporeal force ; and he accordingly opposes to matter, 
mind, as the cause of all motion and order. On these 
two points all that is peculiar to his philosophy, so far 
as we are acquainted with it, may be said to turn. 

The first presupposition of his system lies, as before 
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remarked, in the theorem of the unthinkableness of 
absolute Becoming. ‘Of generation and destruction 
the Greeks do not speak correctly. For nothing is 
generated nor destroyed, but out of existing things 
everything is compounded, and again separated. The 
right course, therefore, would be to designate generation 
as combination, and destruction as separation.’! Anaxa- 
goras, accordingly, is as unable to conceive generation 
and destruction in the specific sense of the words, as 
Parmenides; for this reason he also maintains that the 
totality of things can neither increase nor diminish ;” 
and in his opinion it is an improper use of language to 
employ such expressions at all.? In truth, the so-called 
Becoming of the new and cessation of the old, is only 
the change of something that previously existed, and 
continues afterwards ; and this change is not a qualita- 
tive, but a mechanical change: the substance remains 
what it was, only the mode of its composition changes ; 
generation consists in the combination, destruction in 
the separation, of certain substances.* 


1 Fr, 22 Schaub. 17 Mull.: 7d 
Se yivecOar Kal amdAAvoOa ovK Op- 
Oas voulCovow of “EAAnves. ovdev 
yap xphua vyiverat, ovde ardddAvTAaL, 
GAN amr édyTey XpHuaTwy cup- 
pioyerat te Kal B:anpivero., Kat 
ottws by Op6Gs Kadoiev TO TE ‘yive- 
cba cvmpioyerOar Kal Td amdAAv- 
Oa: Siaxpiver@a:r. The treatise of 
Anaxagoras did not begin with 
these words; but that is, of course, 
no reason why they should not form 
the starting-point of his system. 

2 Fr. 14: touréwy d€ otrw dia- 
KeKpluever yiweokew xpi), OTL TavTA 
ovdey éAdoow éotly ovde TAEW* Ov 
yup ayvoTtoy mdyTey TrEw elvat, 


GAAG wavTa toa ail. 

3 In the fragment just quoted 
« youiCery ” seems to allude (as, in- 
deed, the mention of ‘‘“EAAnves” 
would lead us to suspect) to the 
current expression, which corre- 
sponds with the “véum” of Em- 
pedocles and Democritus (p. 124, 
1; 219, 3), and with the ‘‘ 0s” 
of Parmenides (V. 54, vide sup. 
Vol. I. p. 584, 1), and is therefore 
not quite accurately translated by 
‘ believe.’ 

4 Arist. Phys. i. 4, 187 a, 26: 
Zouce 5 "Avotaydpas ameipa oiTws 
oinOjva: [7a oroxeia] 51a 7d vro- 
AauBavery thy Kowny ddtav Tay 
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In this manner a plurality of original substances 
was at once admitted; but whereas Empedocles and the 
Atomists maintain the simplest bodies to be the most 
primitive, and accordingly ascribe to their primitive 
substances, besides the universal qualities of all matter 
only the mathematical characteristic of form, or the 
simple qualities of the four elements, Anaxagoras, on 
the contrary, believes that the individually determinate 
bodies—such as flesh, bones, gold, &c.—are the most 
primitive, and that the elementary substances are only 
a mixture,! the apparent simpleness ot which he explains 


puoikGy civen aANOH, ws ov yivoue- 
vou ovdevds ex Tov wh dvTos* Bia 
TOUTO yap oUTw A€youow, * Hy duod 
Ta wavTa” Kal ‘7d yiver@a Todvde 
KabéoTnKey GAAoLovTOa,” of 5é 
ovyKpitiy Kal Siaxpimww. et. & ek 
Tov ylvecOu e& GAAHAwY TavavyTia* 
evuTnipxev apa, ete. The words 7d 
yiv. — adrowovc0a seem to me to 
contain, like the preceding words, 
a direct citation ; so that we should 
translate the passage thus: ‘ For 
therefore they say all things were 
united together, and ‘ Becoming 
means to change,’ or they also 
speak of combination and separa- 
tion. There is another allusion 
to these words 1 in Gen. et Corr. i.1, 
314a,13: Kaito.’ Avataydpas ye Thy 
Oikelay pwrvhy nyvoncev* A€yer your 
ws Td ylyverOar Kal amddAdXvoPaL 
TavToyv KabéoTnKEe TH GAAAOLOVTOaL 
(which is repeated by Philop. ad 
h. 1. p. 3). In any case, we find 
in this a confirmation of the state- 
ment that Anaxagoras expressly 
reduced ‘Becoming’ to aAdAolwars 
(cf. p. 71); when, therefore, Por- 
phyry (ap. Simpl, Phys. 34 b), in 
this passage of the Physics, pro- 
poses to refer the words 7 yiveo@at, 


etc., to Anaximenes instead of An- 
axagoras, he is certainly in error. 
On ovyxpiois and biakpiots, vide 
Metaph. i. 3 (following note) and 
Gen. An. i. 18 (inf. p. 884, 1). 
Later testimonies reiterating that 
of Aristotle, ap, Sehanbach, 77 
sq., 156 sq. 

Arist. Gen. et Corr. i. 1, 314 
a, 18: 6 wéev yop (Anaxag.) 7a duou0- 
wevh orotxeia TiOnow oloy oarovy 
Kal odoKa Kal pueddy Kal T@v GAAwY 
ay éExdorov cuvadvupmov (sc. TH SA®, 
as Philoponus, ad h. 1. 3 a, nightly 
explains) 70 MEpos eoriy 
évavtiws 5€ daivovtat AéyovTes of 
mept “Avataydpay tots mep) Eumedo- 
kAéa* 6 wey yap pnot Tip Ka) Vdwp 
Kal Gépa kal viv oroxeta TEToapa 
Kal @TAG eivat marAAov 2} odpKa Kal 
doTovv Kal Ta ToLatTAa TY duotome- 
pov, of b€ TavTa wey amTAG Kal oTO- 
xela, yav Fe Kal wip Kad Bdwp Kal 
aépa avv0eTa* Tavotepplay yap 
elvat tovTwy (for they, the four 
elements, are an assemblage of 
them, the determinate bodies). 
Similarly, De Celo, iii. 3, 302 a. 
28: ‘Avataydpas 8 *Eumedoxdret 
évavTiws A€yer TEpl TOY TTOLXELaY. 
6 mev yap wip kal yy Kal Ta ov- 
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by saying that, on account of the amalgamation of all 
possible determinate substances, not one of these is per- 


OTotxa ToUTOIS oTOLXEIA dnow elvan 
Tav cwudtwv Kal ovyKeicbat Tay7” 
éx TovTwy, "Avakaydpas 5€ Tobvav- 
tlov. Ta yap dmoromepf) oTo.XxeEta 
(Aéyw 8 oioy cdpxa Kal dorody «al 
T@Y ToWWUTwWY EKacToY), &épa Se Kal 
Tip utyaa TovTwy Kat Tay BAAwv 
OTEpudTwy TdyTwy* civar yap EKa- 
Tepoyv avtay ef dopdtwy duoiouepav 
mwavTwv Nopocuerwy. In like man- 
ner SimplL., 7h. l., sup. Vol. 1. p 233, 
1; 236, 1; cf. Theophr. H. Plant. 
ii. 1,4; zd. ap. Simpl. Phys. 6 b; 
Lueret. 1. 834 sq.; Alex. Aphr. De 
Mixt.141b; ef. 147; Diog. ii. 8; 
ete., vide p. 338 sq. This seems 
to be contradicted by Arist. Me- 
taph. i. 3,984 a, 112 ’Avataydpas Se 
. . . Gmeipous cival pnot Tas apxas: 
oxedby yap aGravta Ta duolouepy, 
Kaddwep tOwp 7 wip, otTw yi7- 
vetOat kal améAAvabal ¢yot ovyxpi- 
oer Kal Siakpice: povov, &AAws F 
ovre vyiyvecOa ott amddrAAvoba, 
GAAG Siauever atdia. But the words 
kabamep towp 7) op may also signify 
that the conception of duoropepes 
is explained through them by 
Aristotle only in his own name; 
while, at the same time, oxeddv in- 
dicates that Anaxagoras did not 
reckon all which Aristotle includes 
under this conception as primitive 
substances (Breier, Philos. d. Anaz., 
40 sq., after Alexander, ad hk. /.); 
or, still better, the words may be 
an allusion to what has previously 
been quoted from Empedocles: for 
he maintains that all bodies of 
equal parts, as well as the elements 
(according to Empedocles), origi- 
nate only in the given manner, 
through combination and separa- 
tion (cf. Bonitz, wm h. l.). The 
passages, as Schwegler remarks, 


only assert the same thing as the 
fragment quoted, p. 331, 1, and we 
have no reason (with Schaubach, 
p. 81) to mistrust the express 
statements of Aristotle in the two 
passages first quoted. Philoponus 
indeed, Gen. et Corr. 3 b, contra- 
dicts his statement with the asser- 
tion that the elements also belong 
to the class of things that have 
equal parts. But this is of little 
importance; for if we may argue 
from other analogies, this theory 
has only been invented by Philo- 
ponus from the Aristotelian con- 
eeption of that which has equal 
parts. The mode of conception 
which Aristotle ascribes to Anaxa- 
goras, moreover, perfectly agrees 
with the general tendency of his 
doctrine; since he supposes that 
no quality, perceptible to sense, 
appears in the original mixture of 
substances, it may also seem to 
him natural that, after its first 
imperfect separation, only the 
most universal qualities, the ele- 
mentary, should be observable. 
Moreover, Anaxagoras (vide tnfra) 
does not suppose the four elements 
to be equally primitive ; but, first, 
he makes fire and air separate 
themselves, and out of fire and 
air arise water end earth. When 
Heracleitus, Al/eg. Hom., 22, p. 46, 
ascribes to Anaxagoras the theory 
which is elsewhere ascribed to 
Xenophanes—that water and earth 
are the elements of all things (not 
merely of men, as Gladisch says, 
Anazr. u. d. Isr.)—he can only 
have arrived at that incomprehen- 
sible statement through the verses 
there quoted from Euripides, the 
supposed disciple of Anaxagoras. 
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ceived in its distinctive individuality, but only that 


is perceived wherein they all agree.) 


Empedocles and 


the Atomists hold that the organic is formed from the 
elementary; Anaxagoras, conversely, that the elementary 
is formed from the constituents of the organic. Aristotle 
usually expresses this by asserting that Anaxagoras 
maintained the bodies of similar parts (ta oposopeph ) 


to be the elements of things,’ 


and later writers call his 


primitive substances by the name of opovopeperar.? 


1 In the same way perhaps that 
seemingly colourless light arises 
from the mixture of all coloured 
lights. 

2 Vide, besides the quotations 
in the note before the ae Gen. 
Anim. i. 18, 723a, b (onthe opinion 
that the 7 must contain in itself 
parts of all the members): 6 avrds 
yap Adyos ~oikev elvat ovTos TH 
’Avataydpov, Ta undev yiyvedOat Tay 
éuotomepav. Phys. i. 4, 187 a, 25: 
&meipa Ta Te duolomeph Kal TavayTia 
(moved “Avatay.). Ibid, iii. 4, 2038 a, 
19: d¢0 8 drretpa, Towvor TA OTOL- 
x Eta, Kabdmep | "Avagarydpas kal Ané- 
KptTOS, 6 wev ex TOV duoromepay 69 
eK THS TavoTEpuias TOY TXNMATAY, 
TH api ouvexés Td Gmeipov elvai 
daciy. Metaph. 1. f, 988 a; 28: 
“Avatarydpas 5& tiv THY duolomepay 
amecplay [apxnv | Aeyer]. De Celo, 
iii. 4: mp@rov pev ody Ott odK Ect 
&meipa [Ta ororxeia| . . . Oewpntéov 
Kal TpWTov Tovs TayTa ve buo.omep7; 
gToLXEta TolotyTas, KaOdmep ’“Avata- 
yopas. Gen. Anim. li. 4 sq., 740 
b, 16, 741 b, 13, can scarcely be 
quoted in this connection. 

3 The word is first met with in 
Lucretius, who, however, uses it, 
not in the plural for the several 
primitive «lements, but in the sin- 
gular, for the totality of these; 


SO that 7 duotouépera is synonymous 
With 7a duotouepH (so at least his 
Words seem to me best explained ; 
Breier, p. 11, explains them some- 
what differently); for the rest he 
gives a sufficiently accurate ac- 
count, i. 230 :— 


nune et Anaxagore scrutemur ho- 
meomertam, 

quam Grait memorant, &e. 

834 :— 

principio, rerum quom dicit homeo- 
mervam (al. principium rer. 
quam d. hom.) 

ossa videlicet e pauxillis atque 


minutis 

ossibus hic, et de pauxillis atque 
minutis 

visceribus viscus gigni, sanguenque 
creart 

sanguinis inter se multis coéuntibw 
guttis, 

ex aurique putat micis consistere 
posse 

aurum, et de terris terram concres- 
cere parvis 

ignibus ex ignis, umorem umoribus 
esse, 

cetera consimili fingit ratione pu- 
tatgue. 


The plural 6uo0mépera is first found 
in later writers. Plut. Periel. ec. 
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Anaxagoras himself cannot have employed these 
expressions,' for not merely are they wholly absent from 
the fragments of his treatise,” but they can only be ex- 
plained in connection with Aristotle’s use of language.* 


4: yooy. . . dwoxpivoyvta Tas duo.0- 
Bepeias, Sext. Pyrrh. ill. 83: tots 
meph “Avagayopay magav aic@nthy 
TowTNT a Tepl Tals Spotomepelais &ro- 
Acimovew. Math. x. 25,2: of yap 
atdéuous eimdyTes 7} Suo.omepelas 77 
bykous. § 254. Diog. ii. 8: apxas 
dé Tas Suotopepetas’ Kabdmep yap x 
TOY WNYyEaT wv Acyouevwy ToY xpuTbY 
ouvecTdval, oUTm@s ex TOY Suolomepav 
Mikp@v cwuatwy To Tay ovyKexpl- 
oéa. Simpl. Phys. 258 a: éddne 
dé Aéyew 6 Avak., ort duod mavTwy 
OvTwy xpnudtoy Kal RpewovyTay Thy 
&reipov mpd Tov xpdvov, BovAngels 6 
Koguomatos vous diaKkpivar Ta €ldn 
(kinds of things, not as the word 
has been translated, ‘ideas;’ it 
seems to refer to Anaxag. Fr. 3). 
amep Suovomepeias Karel, kKivnow av- 
Tats eveToinoey. Ibid. 33 a, 106 
a, 10, and Porphyry and Themis- 
tius, who are both cited by him 
here (Phys. 15 b, p. 107 Sp.). 
Philop. Phys. A, 10; Ibid. Gen. et 
Corrs Ge Pint.’ Plac:.1. 3, 8 
(Stob. i. 296): ’Avatay.. . . apxas 
TOY bvTwY Tas duoltouepelas amrEepT- 
vato, and af-er the reasons of this 
theory have been discussed: ard 
TOD ovv Suoia Ta mepn eivat ev TI 
Tpopy: Tots yevywuevars Suoiowepelas 
a’ras exdAece. 

1 Schleiermacher was the first 
to announce this (on Diog. Werke, 
ii. 2, 167; Gesch. d. Phil. 43), 
afterwards Ritter (Jon. Phil. 211, 
269; Gesch. d. Phil. i. 303); Phi- 
lippson (“TA7n ayv@p. 188 sqq.); Hegel 
( Gesch. d. Phil. i. 359); and subse- 
quently Breier (Phil. d. Anax. 1-54), 
with whom modern writers almost 


without exception agree, and whom 
we chiefly follow in our exposition, 
places it beyond a doubt by a 
thorough enquiry into this whole 
doctrine. The opposite theory is 
held by all the earlier writers, and 
by Schaubach, p. 89; Wendt, zu 
Tennemann, i. 384; Brandis, l. e. 
245 (otherwise in Gesch d. Entw. 
i. 123): Marbach, Gesch. d. Phil. 
i. 79; Zevort, 53 sqq. 

? In places where we should 
have expected the words 74 duo10- 
feph, as in Fr. 1. 3, 6 (4), Anaxa- 
goras has onepuara, or, still more 
indefinitely, xpnuata. Cf. Simpl. 
De Celo, 268 b, 37 {Schol. 513 a, 
39): ’Avatay. Ta& duotoueph ciov 
gdpka Kat doTobv Kal Ta ToLadTa, 
= onépuata exaAet, 

3 Aristotle designates by the 
name of duo.opepes / Gleichtheilig) of 
like parts, bodies which in all their 
parts consist of one and the same 
substance, in which, therefore, all 
parts are of like kind with each 
other and with the whole (ef. on 
this point Gen. et Corr. i. 1, and 
Philop. in h. 1. p. 332,1; ibid. i. 
10, 328 a, 8 sqq.; Part. Anim. li. 
2, 647 b, 17, where duo.ouepes and 
TO wépos éudvuynoy TE GAw express 
the same idea. Alexander, De 
Mixt. 147 b: avouoouepy ev Te 
ek Biapepdvtwy pepe TUVETTATA, WS 
mpocwmrov Kal xelp, uotomepy SE odpt 
tis [Te] kal do7a, wis Kal aiua Kal 
rE, OAws Gy TA wdpia Tots BAS 
éott cuvéyuya), and he distinguishes 
from the duorouepés on the one 
hand, the elementary (which, how- 
ever, is reckoned with the éuao- 
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He certainly cannot have spoken of elements, for this 
term was first introduced into philosophy by Plato and 
Aristotle ;' and the primitive substances of Anaxagoras 
are besides, in accordance with what we have already said, 
something different from the elements. His meaning | 
is rather that the substances of which things consist, are 
in this, their qualitative determinateness, underived and 
imperishable; and since there are innumerable things, 
of which no two are perfectly alike, he says that there are 
innumerable seeds, not one of which resembles another,? 


=.= 


Mepes, sup. p. 332, 1, and De Celo, 
11. 4, 302 b, 17); and on the other, 
the so-called organic in the nar- 
rower sense. In this graduated 
scale, formed by these three kinds, 
he always indicates the lower as 
the constituent and condition of the 
higher; the duoouepes consists of 
the elements; the organie, of the 
substances of like parts; to the 
duotomepes belong flesh, bone, gold, 
silver, &c.; to the organic, or of 
unlike parts, the face, hands, &c., 
vide Part. Anim. ii. 1; De Gen. 
Anim. i. 1, 715 a, 9; Meteor. iv. 8, 
384 a, 30; De Celo, iii. 4, 302 b, 
15 sq., Hist. Anim, i. 1: T@v ev Tots 
Clots woplwy Ta mév cot aovvdera, 
baa Siaipetrar els duolomep’, olox 
adpKes eis odpkas, Ta 5€ cvvOeTa, 
Goa €l5 Gvouotomepn, Olov 7 XElp ovK 
eis xetpas Siaipetrar ovdé TH mpdow- 
mov eis mpdcwmra, Further details 
in Breier, l. ¢. 16 sqq.; Ideler on 
the Meteor. l. c., where references 
to Theophrastus, Galen, and Plo- 
tinus. are given. In the discrimi- 
nation of like and unlike parts, 
Plato anticipated Aristotle (Prot. 
329 D, 349 C); the expression 
duotouepys, it is true, does not oc- 
cur, which is another proof of its 
Aristotelian origin, but the idea 


is there very decidedly: mévra 5¢ 
TavTa wdpia elvat apeTis, ovxX ws 
Ta TOU Xpvood pdpia buoid eoriv 
GAANAOLS Kal TS OA 0D udpid eoriY, 
GAA’ ws TH TOD mpoTwmov pdpia Kal 
TS OAw ov pdpid ert Kal GAAHAOLS 
avduow. The comprehensive ap- 
plication of this distinction, how- 
ever, which we find in Aristotle, is 
wanting in Plsto. According to 
what has been said, the expla- 
nation in the Placita, 1. c.; Sext. 
Math. x. 318 ; Hippol. Refut. x. 7, 
of the Homoeomeries as mora Tots 
vyevvepevots, 18 incorrect. 

1 Cf, p. 126, 1. 

2 Fr. 6 (4): 7 obmputis wavrwy 
Xpnudrwv, Tov Te Siepov Kat Tov 
Enpov, Kal Tov Oepuod kal Tod Wuxpod, 
Kal Tod Aaumpod Kal Tod Comepod, - 
kal ys moAATs evovons Kal omep- 
udtwv amelpwy TANOovs ovdey eolKd- 
Twy GAANAos. OVE yap TOY 4AAwy 
(besides the substances already 
named, the @epudy, &e.) od5év Eouxe 
TH étép» To Erepov. Fr. 13 (6): 
€repov ovdev (besides vots) eoriw 
Suotoy ovder Erépw amelpwy edvTwy, 
Fr. 8: €repoy 5€ ovdéy ori Bporoy 
ovdevrt GAAw. The infinite number 
of primitive matters is often men- 
tioned, ¢.g.in Fr. 1 (inf. p. 338, 1); 
e.g. Fr. 1; Arist. Metaph.i. 3, 7; 
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but they are different in shape, colour, and taste.’ 
Whether this statement relates only to the various 
classes of the original substances, and to the things com- 
pounded from them, or whether the individual atoms 
of matter of the same class are also unlike each other, 
is not specified, and this question was probably not 
entertained by Anaxagoras; nor is there any trace of his 
having brought the infinitely heterogeneous character 
of the primitive substances into connection with more 
general metaphysical considerations ;? it is most pro- 
bable, therefore, that, like the Atomists, he founded it 
merely upon the multiplicity of phenomena as shown 
by experience. Among the opposite qualities of things, 
we find the categories of the rare and the dense, the 
warm and the cold, light and dark, moist and dry, 
brought into especial prominence ;? but as Anaxagoras 





Phys. i. 4, tii. 4; De Calo, ii. 4 p. 21, defend & civa, but this 
(sup. p. 332, 1; 334, 1); De Melisso, makes no proper sense), woAAd Te 
¢c. 2, 975 b, 17, &c., vide Schaubach, kal waytota év wat Tots ovyxpivome- 
71 sq. Cicero, Acad. ii. 37,118,says vots (this will be further discussed 
Anaxagoras taught: materiam in- later on) kal omépuata mdavTwv 
Jinitam, sed ex ea particulas similes xpnudtwy Kal idéas mavtoias exovTa 
inter se minutas, but this is only a «al xpods nat 7dovds. On the 
wrong interpretation of the éduo0- meaning of fdovn, vide Vol. L. p. 
#ep7, which he no doubt took from 291, 2, and supra, p. 38,1. Here 
his Greek authority; in order to also it may be translated ‘ smell,’ 
correspond with ovdev éo.ndtwy in but ‘taste’ is much more appro- 
Fr. 6,weshould here read dissimiles. priate. It is most probable, how- 
In favour of this conjecture we ever,thatthe word, like the German 
might quote Aug. Civ. D. viii. 2: ‘Schmecken’ in certain dialects, 
de particulis inter se dissimilibus, unites both significations without 
corpora dissimilia (vide infra, any accurate distinction. 
_ Anaxagorean School; Archelaus). 2 Like that of Leibnitz, as- 
1 Fr. 3: tovréwy d€ ottws éxov- cribed to him by Ritter, Jon. Phil. 
TeV xp doxeew éveivan(thisreading, 218; Gesch. d. Phil. i. 307, that 
suggested by Simpl. De Celo, 271 everything maintains its individual 
a, 31; Schol. 513 b, 45, is rightly character through its relation to 
adopted by Schaubach and Mul- the whole. 
lach: Brandis, p. 242; and Schorn, 8 Fr. 6, p. 236, 2; Fr. 8 (6): 
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supposed the particular substances to be original, with- 
out deriving them from one primitive matter, the per- 
ception of these universal opposites cannot have the 
same importance for him as for the Physicists of the 
ancient Ionian School or for the Pythagoreans. 

All these different bodies Anaxagoras then conceives 
as originally mixed together, so completely and in such 
minute particles, that not one of them was perceptible 
in its individuality, and, consequently, the mixture 
as a whole displayed none of the definite qualities of 
things.! Even in derived things, however, he believes 
the separation cannot be complete, but each must 
contain parts of all;? for how could one come out of 


amokpiverar amd Te TOD apaov Td 
TuKVOY, Kal ard TOU ux pod Td Hepmoy, 
Kal amd Tov Copepod Th Aaprpdr, 
Kal amd Tov diepod Td Enpdv. Fr. 
19 (8): 7d pev munvdy Kal diepdv 
kal Wuxpov Kal Copepdy évOdde cuve- 
xapnoev, evOa viv 7 yi, Td de apardy 
Kal Td Oepudy Kal Td Enpdy ekexapnoev 
cis TO mpdcw Tov aidépos. Vide p. 
339, 1. It is no doubt in reference 
to these and similar passages that 
Aristotle, Phys. i. 4 (sup. p. 334, 2), 
calls the éuoomep7 also évayria (cf. 
Simpl. Phys. 33 b; ibid. 10 a). 

1 Fr. 1 (opening words of his 
treatise): duod mdvta xpnyara jy, 
timeipa Kal mAnOos Kal cuiKpoT7Ta, 
kal yap To cpiKpdy Greipoy hv" Kad 
mayTwy duod edvtwy ovdev evdnAov 
(al. €vdndov) jv bad cutkporiros. 
Simplicius, who reports these words 
in Phys. 33 b, repeats the first 
clause on p. 106 a; but what he 
there adds is his own emendation ; 
Schaubach, therefore, is in error 
when he makes a separate frag- 
ment of it, p. 126. Similarly his 
Fr. 17 b, ap. Diog. ii. 3 (as is 


rightly maintained by Schorn, p. 
16; Krische, Forsch. 64 sq.; 
Mullach, 248), contains not the 
very words of Anaxagoras, but 
merely an epitome of his doctrine, 
connected with the commencement 
of his treatise. On the other hand, 
Simpl. De Celo, 271 a, 15 (Schol. 
513 b, 32), has retained the words 


which Mullach passes over: “ dave — 


T&Y amoKpivomevwy pn e€idévar Td 
TAHV0s uNTE Adyw unTe Epyw.” Fr. 
6 (4): mply be aroxpwOjjva Tadra, 
TavTwy duod edyTwy, ovde porn 
evdnros (25.) jv ovdeuln. dmexwAve 
yap 7) cUmpmitis mayTwY xXpnudTw», 
ete. (vide p. 387, 1). The expres- 
sion éduov mavta, which became a 
proverb among the ancients, is 
continually alluded to; eg. by 
Plato, Phedo, 72 C; Gorg. 465 D; 
Arist. Phys. i. 4 (supra, p. 381, 4); 
Metaph. iv. 4, 1007 b, 25, x. 6, 
1056 b, 28, xii. 2, 1069 b, 20 (ef. 
also Schwegler); Schaubach, 65 
sq.; Schorn, 14 sq. 

2 Fr. 3, supra, p. 387, 1; cf. 
Schaubach, p. 86; Fr. 5, infra, 


° 
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another if it were not in it; and how could the transition 


of all things, even of the most opposite things, 


one into 


another, be explained, if they were not all of them in 


all?! 


p.341,3; Fr.7 (4): ey mavTl mayTds 
woipa veort wAdv vdou, fore ofa BE 
kat ydoséu. Fr. 8, infra, p- 341, 3; 
Fr. 11 (18): ob Kex@piorau Ta eV 
évr Kdo uw ovdé amoKeKonmTa: TEAEKEi, 
ore Td Oepudy ard Tov Wuxpov ore 
To Wuxpov ard Tov Bepuod. Fr. 12 
(6), which is referred to in Theophr. 
ap. Simpl. Phys. 35 b: €&y xav7l 
mayTa ovde xepls cotw elvat, GANG 
mavTa wavTbs Hoipay petéxer Ore be 
TOVAGXLOT OV BY éoTi eivat, ovK &y 
dvvaito Xwpicbjvat, obS av Alay ag’ 
(Cod. D better: e@ cf. Fr. 8) 
€wuTov yever Sau, GAN’ Srrep (or xws) 
mepl apxiv, elvat (this word seems 
to be correct) kal vov mavTa ouod. ev 
mac. 5¢ woAAG éveoti Kal Tay arro- 
Kpiwvouevay ica mATOos év ToIs wel Cool 
Te kal €Adtroot (‘and in all things, 
even those divided from the original 
intermixture, 7.¢. individual things, 
are substances of different kinds, 
in the least, as much as in the 
greatest.’ The same idea is thus 
expressed at the commencement 
of the fragment : Toot Moipal eit 
TOU Te meydAov Kal TOU TulKpod). 
This is frequently repeated by 
Aristotle (vide the following notes). 
Alex. De Sensu, 105 b; Lucret. 1. 
. 875 sq. &c.; vide Schaubach, 114 
sq., 88, 96; Philop. Phys. A 10, 
and Simpl. sk 106 a, do not 
express this quite correctly when 
they say that in every Homeomeria 
all others are present. 
1 Arist. Phys. ili. 4, 203 a, 23: 

6 wey (Anaxag.) OTLovY TeV  Hopiwy 
eivat wlype dpoiws ™ mart 51a Td 
épav étiody €& dtovody yryvduevor- 
evredbey yap Zoe Kal duod more 


If, therefore, an object appears to us to contain 


wavTa Xpnhuata ddvor eivat, oiov 
de 7 capt rat rode Tb doctor Kat 
ottws étioty: Kal mavta apa, Kal 
Gua Toivuy’ apxn yap ov wdvoy év 
éxdotw éotl THs Siaxpicews, aGAAG 
kal mav7wv, etc., which Simpl. in 
h. 1. p. 106 a, well explains. J67d.1. 
+ (after the quotation « on p. 331, 4): 
ei yap Tay wey 7d yweuevoy audryien 
ylvecOa 7 e& SyTwy 7H ex wh EvTav, 
TovTwy S€ TO wey €k pH byTwY 
yiverOar Gddvatov . . . Td Aoiwdy 
iin cuuBaivey é& bvayxns évourcay 
é& byTwy mev Kal evurapxXdvTwy yi- 
veoOat, Gic wiKpdTnTa S€ Tey OyKwy 
éf avacOjtwev jut. 66 daci wav év 
TavTt weutxOar didTt way éx mavtds 
Edpwy ywopevov’ dalverda 5é b:a- 
éporta Kal mpocaryopevecOar ETEpa 
GAAhAwY éx TOD uddr:c8’ Caepexor- 
Tos dia mAs ev TH wlker TaV 
Gmelpwy* eiAtKpiv@s mev "yap GAoy 
Aeukdy 7) weAay 7 yAuKY FH odpKa 7 
écTovv ovK elvat, Gtov de wAEtoTOY 
éxaoTov €Xel, TOUTO SeKelv civar Thy 
gicw Tov mpdyyatos. In the Pla- 
cita, 1. 3, 8, and Simpl. /. ¢., the 
doctrine of the duorouepH is de- 
rived more immediately from the 
observation that in the nourish- 
ment of our bodies the different 
substances contained in the body 
are formed from the same means 
of nutrition; but that Anaxagoras 
was also thinking herein of the 
transmutation of inorganic matter 
is shown by his famous assertion 
that snow is black (that is, there 
is in it the dark as well the light); 
for the water of which it consists 
is black (Sext. Pyrra. i. 33; Cic. 
Acad, ii. 23, 72, 31, 100, and after 
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some one quality to the exclusion of other qualities, 
this is only because more of the corresponding sub- 
stance than of other substances is in it; but in truth 
each thing has substances of every kind in it, though it 
is named from those only which predominate.! 

This theory is certainly not without difficulties. If 
we accept the original mixture of matter in its strict 
meaning, the mixed substances could not retain their 
particular qualities, but must combine into a homo- 
geneous mass; we should consequently have, instead of 
a medley consisting of innumerable different substances, 
a single primitive matter, to which none of the quali- 
ties of particular substances would belong, like the 
Infinite of Anaximander, to which Theophrastus reduces 
this mixture of Anaxagoras,” or the Platonic matter, to 





which it is reduced by Aristotle.? 


him Lactant. Jnst. iti. 23; Galen, 
De Simpl. Medic. ii. 1 B; xi. 461 
Kihn. Schol. in Iliad. ii. 161). 
The sceptical propositions which 
were deduced even by Aristotie 
from the above theory of Anaxa- 
goras will be discussed later on. 
Ritter (i. 807) explains the sen- 
tence, ‘all is in all,’ to mean that 
the activity of all primitive con- 
stituents is in each of them; but 
this seems to me compatible nei- 
ther with the unanimous testimony 
of the ancients, nor with the spirit 
of Anaxagoras’s doctrine. 

1 Vide in addition to the two 
last notes Arist. Metaph.i. 9,991 a, 
14, and Alex. in h.l. A criticism 
of Anaxagoras’s doctrine concern- 
ing the Being of all things is to be 
found in Arist. Phys. i. 4. The 
distinction between matter and 
quality of which I have made use 


If, on the other 


for the sake of clearness is, of course 
in this form, alien to Anaxagoras, 
vide Breer, p. 48. 

2 Vide sup., Vol. I. p. 283, 1; 
236. 

3 Metaph. i. 8, 989 a, 30 (ef. 
Bonitz, ad h. 1.): Avatayépas ¥ 
ef tis broAd Bot do A€yey cToLxXeE!La, 
paddior’ dy broAdBor Kara Adyor, dv 
€xeivos avTos mev ov dinpPwoev, jKo- 
Aovénoe pert’ by e& avadyKns Tots 
émayouclww avtév" .. . bre yap 
ovbey jy aroKekpiuevoy, SHAov ws 
ovdevy tv GAnOes eimety KaTa THs 
ovcias éexelyns . . . odte yap Toidy 
TL olov TE avTd elvai odTE TOTbY OdTE 
Tl. Tay yap év meper TL Aeyoucvwr 
eidav oripxev ay ai’T@, TovTO GE 
abvvaToy Mmeulymevav ye TavTwy* 
Hon yap ty amexéxpito ... ex dh 
TovTwy auuBulver Aéyew adT@e Tas 
apxas T6 Te Ev (TODTO yap amAody 
Kal auuyes) Kal Oarepoy, otoy Tidenev 
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_ hand, the determinate qualities of the substances are to 
be maintained in the mixture, it becomes evident, as in 
the system of Empedocles, that this would be impossible 
unless the ultimate atoms were incapable of division or 


} 


_of amalgamation with others; and thus we should arrive 
/at the indivisible bodies, which are likewise by some 
writers ascribed to Anaxagoras.! 


Not only, however, is 


he himself far from holding the theory of one uniform 
primitive matter,? but he expressly maintains that the 
division and increase of bodies goes on to infinity.’ 


To Gépiotov mply épicOijvae Kal me- 
Tacxetv eidous Twos. Gore A€yeTat 
pev ott’ dp0Gs ote capas, BovrAeTaL 
pévrot Te TapamAnowv Tois te to- 
Tepoy A€yovot Kal Trois viv pasvo- 
pévois uadAov. 

1 Neverindeed in express words; 
for Simpl. Phys. 35 b, only says 
that the primitive substances do 
not separate chemically, any fur- 
ther; not that they cannot be 
divided in regard to space. And 
(ap. Stob. Eel. i. 356) it is evi- 
dently by a mere transposition of 
the titles that the atoms are at- 
tributed to Anaxagoras and the 
homeomeries to Leucippus. Yet 
some of our authorities seem to 
look upon the homeeomeries as mi- 
nute bodies, ¢. g., Cicero in the 
passage quoted sup. p. 336, 2; but 
especially Sextus, who repeatedly 
mentions Anaxagoras with the 
various atomists, Democritus, Epi- 
eurus, Diodorus Cronus, Heraclei- 
des and Asclepiades; and identi- 
fies his éuoroweph with the arouc, 
the éAdxucta nal auep} coHuata, 
the avapuot dyno (Pyrrh. iii. 32; 
Math. ix. 363, x. 318). That he 
is here following older accounts, 
we have the less reason tu doubt, 
since Hippol. Refut. x. 7, p. 500 


D, agrees word for word with 
Math. x. 318; and in an extract 
fromi a Pythagorean, 7. ¢., a neo- 
Pythagorean treatise, 7b. x. 252, 
we read: of yap arduous eimdvtes 
} Guotouepelas 7) SyKous 7] Kowes 
vonTa céuara; similarly, zbid. 254. 
Among modern writers Ritier (i. 
305) is inclined to regard the pri-- 
mitive seeds as indivisible. 

2 This is clear from our pre- 
vious citations from Aristotle. We 
may refer also, however, to Phys. 
iii. 4 (sup. p. 334, 2), where apy 
designates the mechanical combi- 
nation, as distinguished from the 
chemical (ulgis); and to the dis- 
eussion, Gen. et Corr. i. 10, 327 b, 
31 sqq., where Aristotle evidently 
has in view the Anaxagorean doc- 
trine mentioned shortly before. 
Stobeeus, Eel. i. 368, is therefore 
right when he says: ’Avatdy. Tas 
Kpaces Kata wapdeow yivec@a Tav 
oToLxelwv. 

3 Fr. 5 (15): obre yap Tod 
ouikpov yé éott T6 ye EAdXLOTOY, 
GAN? ZAaocov ael- Td yap ébyv ovK 
éote TO wh vx elvat (1. To“m ovK 
eivat. It is impossible that Being 
should be annihilated by infinite 
division, as others maintain; vide 
sup. Vol. I. 615; IL. 218): aaad 
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His primitive substances are, therefore, distinguished 
from the atoms, not merely through their qualitative 
determinateness, but through their divisibility. He 
also contradicts, quite as emphatically, the second fun- 
damental doctrine of the Atomistic system, when he 
disputes, on insufficient grounds it is true, the presup- 
position of empty space.! His opimion is, that the 
different substances are absolutely mixed, without there- 
fore becoming one matter; Empedocles had also main- 
tained this in regard to the mixture of the elements in 
the Sphairos, perceiving, as little as Anaxagoras, the 
latent contradiction. 

But if a world is to be formed from these substances, 
there must be in addition an ordering and moving 
power, and this, as our philosopher believes, can only 
lie in the thinking essence, in spirit or mind (Geist).? 
The reasons for this theory are not given in a general 
manner in the fragments of Anaxagoras’s treatise; but 





Kal TOU meyaAov ael égre peiCoy Ka) 
ioov éotl TH cpyiKp@ wAnOos (in- 
crease has aS many gradations as 
diminution; literally, there is as 
much great assmall). pds Ewurd dé 
exacToyv €oTt Kal méeya Kal opiKpdr. 
ei yap wav ev mayTh, kal may ex mats 
exkpiverat, Kal amd Tov edayloTou 
Soxéovtos exxpiOncetal te éXaTTay 
éxetvuu, Kad TO wéeyioroy SoKéov amd 
rivos ekexpiOn Ewvtov weiCavos. Fr. 
12 (16):+TviAdxXeToy ph Eoriy 
eivat. 

1 Arist. Phys. iv. 6, 218 a, 22: 
of pey ovy Setxvivas Teip@uevor BTL 
ovx éotw [Kevdy], ovX 6 BovAorvTa 
Aéyelv of Gyopwrot Kevdy, TODT’ eLe- 
Aéyxovaiv, GAA’ Guaptdvoytes )é- 
yourw, womep Avatarydpas Kal of 
TovTov Tov Tpdmay éA€yxXorTES. 


émideixvdouce yap ore oti Tt 6 ahp, 
orpeBAovytes Tavs aokovs kai deik- 
viuTes ws icxupds 6 ahp, Kal évatro- 
AauBavoytes év tats tAepvdpais (cf. 
also p. 135, 3). Lucret. i. 843: 


nec tamen esse ulla idem { Anaxag. | 
ex parte in rebus inane 

concedit, neque corporibus finem esse 
secandis. 


2 So I translate, with other 
writers, the Novs of Anaxagoras, 
although the two expressions do 
not exactly coineide in their mean- 
ing; for the German language 
contains no more exact equivalent. 
The precise conception of vous, 
indeed, can only be taken from 
the explanations of Anaxagoras 
himself, 
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they result from the characteristics by which mind is 
distinguished from the various substances. These are 
three—the singleness of its nature, its power, and its 
knowledge. Everything else is mixed with all things, 
mind must be apart from all, for itself; for only if it 
is unmixed with other things, can it have all things in 
its power. It is the rarest and purest of all things; 
and for this reason it is in all essences entirely homo- 
geneous; as to other things, no individual thing can 
be like another, because each is compounded in a par- 
ticular manner out of different substances. Spirit, on 
the contrary, has no heterogeneous particles in it; it is, 
therefore, everywhere self-identical; in one substance 
there will be more, in another less of it; but the smaller 
mass of spirit is of the same nature as the greater; 
things are distinguished only according to the quantity, 
and not by the quality of the spirit inherent in them.! 


1 Fr. 8 (6): Ta pev GAAa mav- 
Tos oipay exe, voos b€ eos &meEipov 
kal avtToxpates Kal wéutkrar ovdert 
xpimari, GAAG povvas autos é¢’ 
EwuTov €or. ef uy yap ep EwuTov 
Hv, GAAG Tew eveuikto BAAw®, peETE!- 
xev by amdvtTwy xpnudTwv, ei eue- 
puxtéd Tey (ev mavtl yap mayTos 
potpa vert, &omep ev Tos mpdabev 
pot AéAeKTOL) Kal eudAvev Gy avTdy 
TZ Cumpepiypeva, Gore pndevds 
xphmatos Kparéew duolws, as Kal 
pobvoy édyTa ep EwuTod. Eat yap 
Aemtotatévy TE TWdavTwY xXpHUdTey 
kal KaSapétarov . TavTamTact 
de ovdév amoxpivera Erepoy ard Tov 
étépov mAjv vdov. vdos 6& mas 
bods ort kal 6 wélwy Kal 6 éAdo- 
gwy. €Etepoy 5& ovdéy eat Buoioy 
ovdevt %AAw, GAN Stew (so Preller, 
Hist. Phil. Gr.-Rom. § 58, and 


Mullach, instead of 8rw ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 33 b) wAciova En, tadTa év- 
dnAdtata ev Exacrov éotl Kal Fr. 
The same is repeated by later 
writers in their own mode of ex- 
pression; cf, Plato, Crat. 413 C: 
eivat Se Td Ofkauov 6 Aéyet "Avataryé- 
pas, voty elvat TodTO* a’ToKpdtopa 
yap abroy bytTa Kal odOev pemypué- 
vov mavTa onoly avToy Kocpelv Ta 
mpayuata dia mavtwy idvra. Arist. 
Metaph. i. 8 (sup. p. 340, 8); Phys. 
vill. 5, 256 b, 24: there must be 
something that moves, and is itself 
unmoved. 6:d Kai ’Avataydpas dp- 
Oas A€yet, Thy vodv arab] odcnwv 
kal Gpuyh evar, erevdhmep Kivhoews 
apxiv avtoy moet elyar: oTw yap 
ay udvos Kwvoln akivntos dy Kal kpa~ 
toin duryns av. De An. i. 2, 405 
a, 13: ’Avataydpas 8... doxny 
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To spirit must also belong absolute power over matter, 


the motion of which can only proceed from spirit.! 


It 


must, lastly, possess an unlimited knowledge,’ for only 
through its knowledge is it in a position to order all 
things for the best:* vods must, therefore, be simple, 
because it could not otherwise be all-mighty and om- 
niscient, and it must be all-mighty and omniscient, 
that it may order the world: the fundamental idea of 
the doctrine of vovs, and the idea chiefly brought for- 


ye Toy vody TibeTaL MdALTTA TayTwY’ 
pdvov yoov gnoly abroy Tay bvTwY 
amdody eivat Kal auryn Te Kal Ka- 
Oapdy; 405 b, 19: ’Avat. 5& wdvos 
amab7 pnoly eivar toy voty Kat Kal- 
voy ovbév ov9ev) Tav eArwy Exe. 
TowovTos & dv mas yywpiet Kar dia 
tly aitiav, oT éxetvos elpnner, 
ovr ex Tay cipnuévav cuupaves 
eorw. Ibid. iit. 4, 429 a, 18: 
avaykn &pa, émel mayTa voi, auryn 
civat, donep pyoly ’Avakaydpas, iva 
Kpath, TovTo & éotly, va yywpi(n 
(this is Aristotle’s own comment) : 
Tapeupaivduevoy yap KwrveL Th ar- 
Adtpioy Kal avtippdtrre. By the 
apathy which is attributed to voids 
in some of these passages Aris- 
totle understands its unchange- 
ableness; for, according to Metaph. 
v. 21, he describes as ma@ds a 
tolotns Kal tv GAAoLoDGOM evdéxe- 
ta (cf. Breier, 61 s8q.). This 
quality is a direct consequence of 
the simpleness of vous; for since, 
according to Anaxagoras, all 
change consists in a change of the 
parts of which athing is composed, 
the.simple is necessarily unchange- 
able. Aristotle may therefore have 
derived this conception from the 
words of Anaxagoras quoted above. 
But Anaxagoras may perhaps him- 
self have spoken of it. In this 


qualitative unchangeableness, how- 
ever, there is not as yet the im- 
movableness in space, the axivnrov 
which Simpl., Phys. 285 a, derives 
from Aristotle. Further evidence 
repeating that of Aristotle ap. 
Schaubach, 104. 

1 Aiter the words “ kal cabape- 
tarov,’ Anaxagoras continues, Fr. 
83: Kal yyouny ye wepl maytds wacay 
toxer Kal ioxver meyioTov. boa Te 
wuxny xe kal Ta ew Kal Ta eAdoow 
mdavtwv voos Kpatéet. Kal THs Tepi- 
Xwpho.os Tis cuumdons vdos expa~ 
TNOEV, BOTE TEPLXWPHGAL THY ApXNV. 
Cf. note 3, and p. 343, 1. The in- 
finity which is aseribed to it in the 
last passage seems chiefly to refer 
to the power of vous. 

2 Vide previous note, and the 
following words: Kat ra oupmoyd- 
pevd Te Kal daroKpidueva Kal Sia- 
Kpioueva mavTa &yvw vdos (which 
are also quoted by Simpl. De Cwlo, 
271 a, 20; Schol. 513 b, 35). 

3 Anaxagoras continues: kat 
dKkota EueAAev EvecOar Kat dKota Hv 
kal Gooa viv éort Kad dKoia éora, 
mavra diexdopunoe vos’ kal Thy Tept- 
xdpnow Ttavrny, hy viv Tepixwpect 
Td Te GaTpa Kal 6 HAros Kal y TEATYN 
Kat 6 anp Kal 6 ai®tp of amoxpivd- 
wevot. Cf. what is quoted, Vol. I. 
286, 1, from Diogenes, 
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-watd by the ancient writers,! lies in the conception of 
world-forming force. We must, therefore, assume that 
this was actually the point from which Anaxagoras 
attained his doctrine. He knew not how to explain 
motion, by means of matter as such ;” and still less the 
regulated motion which produced a result so beautiful 
and so full of design as the world. He would not have 
recourse to an irrational Necessity, nor to Chance,* and 
so he assumed an incorporeal essence, which has moved 
and ordered matter: that he really had such an essence 
in view * cannot well be doubted, as his emphatic asser- 


1 Plato, Phedo, 97 B (inf. p. 
351, 1); Laws, xii. 967 B (iid.) ; 
Crat. 400 A: ti 5€; kal thy Tray 
BAAwy aravtay diow ov morevets 
’Avatayépa vouv Kal Wuxnv eivar Thy 
Siakoomovoay Kal Exovoay; Arist. 
Metaph. i. 4, 984 b, 15: the must 
ancient philosophers knew only of 
material causes ; in course of time 
it became evident that to these a 
moving cause must be added; and 
at last, after prolonged enquiry, it 
was acknowledged that both were 
insufficient to explain the beauty 
and design of the system and course 
of the universe: vody 64 Tis eimmv 
éveivar kabdmep ev Tots Coors Kal ev 
7H ovte Toy altioy Tod Kécpov Kal 
Tis Takews TATNS, Oioy VnRdwy épavn 
map €iKi A€yovTas Tovs mTpdTEpor. 
Plut. Pericl. c. 4: tots dAos mp@tos 
ov TUXNnY 0vd’ avayKNY, SiaKocpn- 
gews apxiv, GAAG vouy éeréaTncE 
KaOapov Kal &kparoy, €uueurypyéevov 
Tots GAAos, amoxpivovtTa Tas duoL0- 
pepelas. Further details p. 346 sq., 
and in Schaubach, 152 sqq. 

* This is clear from the state- 
ment to be mentioned later on, 
that the primitive mixture before 
the working of mind upon it had 


been unmoved; for it is in that 
primitive state that the essence of 
the corporeal presents itself purely 
and absolutely. What Aristotle 
quotes (Phys. iii. 5. 205 b, 1) con- 
cerning the repose of the infinite 
does not belong here. 

3 That he explicitly repudiated 
both is asserted by later writers 
only: Alex. Aphr. De An. 161 a, 
m (De Fato, ec. 2): Aéye: yap (’Avat.) 
unicy Tay yiwoudvey yivecOa Kal? 
eiuapueynv, GAA’ eivat Kevoy TOvTO 
Tovvoua. Plut. Plac. i. 29, 5 (Stob. 
Ecl. i. 218; Theodoret, Gr. Aff. 
Cur. vi. p. 87): ’Avatay. Kai oi 
Stwikol adndrov aitiav avOpwrive 
Aoyioue (thy Tixnv). In point of 
fact, however, the statement con- 
tains nothing improbable, even 
though the words employed by our 
authorities may not be those of 
Anaxagoras. Tzetz. in Il. p. 67, 
cannot be quoted against it. 

* As is asserted by Philop. De 
An. c, 7, 9; Procl. in Parm. vi. 
217 Cous. ; and is presupposed by 
all philosophers from Plato on- 
wards, according to their idea: of 
vous. Vide especially Aristotle, p. 
343. 
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tion of the pre-eminence of mind above all else can rest: 
on no other basis; and though it may not be wholly 
due to the inadequacy of his language, that the con- 
ception of the Incorporeal comes out vaguely in his des- 
eription'—though he may actually have regarded spirit 
as a more subtle kind of matter, entering into things 
in extension ?—this does not interfere with his general 
purpose.? Our experience affords no other analogy for 
incorporeality and for design towards an end than that 
of the human spirit; and it is, therefore, quite natural 
that Anaxagoras should define his moving cause, ac- 
cording to this analogy, as thinking. But because he 
primarily required spirit only for the purpose of ex- 
plaining nature, this new principle is neither purely 
apprehended, nor strictly and logically carried out. On 
the one side, spirit is deseribed as a nature that knows 
and exists for itself,* and thus we might suppose we had 
reached the fuli conception of spiritual personality, of 
free, self-conscious subjectivity; on the other hand, it 
is also spoken of as if it were an impersonal matter, or 
an impersonal force; it is called the subtlest of all 


1 Vide infra and Zévort, p. 84 
sqq. 
? The proof of this lies partly 
in the words Aemrétatoy mavtTwy 
xpnudray (Fr. 8, p. 343), but espe- 
cially in what will immediately be 
observed on the existence of vous 
in things. 

3 The same half-materialistic 
presentations of vots are also to 
be found among philosophers who 
in theory maintain the opposition 
of mind and matter most empha- 
tically. Aristotle, for instance, 
when he conceives the terrestrial 


sphere as surrounded by the Deity, 
can scarcely be considered free from 
them. When, therefore, Kern, Ueb. 
Xenophanes, p. 21, finds no proof 
that Anaxagoras taught an im- 
material principle unextended in 
space, this does not touch the 
matter. He probably did not teach 
it in so many words, but his design 
is nevertheless to distinguish vous 
in its nature from all composite 
things. 

4 wotvos ep’ Ewutov éegte (Fr. 


8). 
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things,’ it is said that parts of it are in particular 
things,” and the amount given is designated by the ex- 
pressions ‘ greater and lesser spirit,’* while no specific 
distinction is observed between the lowest stages of life 
and the highest stages of rationality. Though we 
ought not to conclude from this that Anaxagoras of set 
purpose wished to represent spirit as impersonal, these 
traits will prove that he had not as yet the pure idea 
of personality, nor did he apply it to spirit; for an 
essence, parts of which inhere in other essences as their 
soul, cannot with any propriety be called a personality ; 
and when we further observe that precisely the dis- 
tinctive tokens of personal life, self-consciousness and 
free self-determination, are nowhere ascribed to vods,” 
that its existence for self (Fiirsichsein) primarily re- 
lates only to the singleness of its nature, and would 
hold good just as much of any substance with which no 
other substances are mingled;°® finally, that knowledge 
was not unfrequently attributed by the ancient philo- 
sophers to essences which were indeed temporarily per- 


1 Sup. 346, 2. 

2 Fr. 7, where also the second 
voos can only be understood of a 
potpa vdov, Arist. De An. i. 2, 
404 b, 1: ’Avataydpas 8 Arrov 
diacadet wept avt@y (on the nature 
of the soul). moAAaxod wév yap Td 
aitiov Tov KaA@s Kal op8@s Toy voor 
Aeyet, ETEpwht SE TovTOY eivat THY 
Wuxi’ év Gract yap avtby bwapxew 
Tots (wos, Kal uevdAos Kal wikpois 
kal tysiois Kal atywtepos. Cf. 
what was quoted from Diogenes, 
Yol. I. p. 287,-1, 7. 

2 Fr. 8; ef. p. 343. 

* Cf. sup. note 2. 

* For atroxparhs, Fr. 8, and 


the similar expressions of the va- 
rious accounts (sup. p. 343) des- 
cribe, indeed, like the one quoted 
p. 344, 1, absolute power over 
matter, but not freewill; and so 
the knowledge of Neds chiefly re- 
iates to its knowledge of primitive 
substances, and what is to be 
formed out of them. Whether 
Novs is a self-conscious Ego, and 
whether its action proceeds from 
free will, Anaxagoras probably 
never thought of asking, because 
he only required Novs as world- 
forming force. 

5 As is clear from the connec- 
tion of Fr. 8 just quoted. 
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sonified by them, but were not seriously regarded as 
persons, as individuals;! when all this is borne in mind, 
the personality of the Anaxagorean spirit becomes very 


uncertain. 


The truth probably is, that Anaxagoras de- 


fined, indeed, his conception of votds according to the 


1 Thus Heracleitus, and after- 
wards the Stoics, regarded fire as 
at the same time the world-intelli- 
gence; Heracleitus represents man 
as inhaling reason from the sur- 
rounding air; with Parmenides 
thought is an essential predicate of 
Being, of the universal material 
substance; Philolaus describes 
number as a thinking nature (sup. 
Vol. I. p. 371, 2), and Diogenes 
(Vol. I. p. 287, 7) believes he can 
transfer all that Anaxagoras had 
said of mind simply to the air. 
Even Plato may be mentioned in 
this connection, for his world-soul 
is conceived according to the ana- 
logy of human personality, but 
with a very uncertain personality 
of its own; and at the beginning 
of the Critias, he invokes Cosmos, 
the derived god, to impart to the 
speaker true knowledge. Wirth 
(d. Idee Gottes, 170) objects to the 
two .first of these analogies, that 
Heracleitus and the Eleatics, in 
the conceptions Just referred to, 
transcend their own principles; 
but our previous exposition will 
serve to show how untrue this is. 
He also discovers, in my view of 
Diogenes, merely a proof of the 
bias, which will see nothing but 
Pantheism everywhere in philoso- 
phy (as if the doctrine of Diogenes 
would not have been truly panthe- 
istic, and in that case only, if he had 
made the personal Deity into the 
substance of all things). For my 
part, I do not see what we are to 
understand by a person, if the air 


of Diogenes, the matter from which 
all things are formed by condensa- 
tion and rarefaction, can be so re- 
garded. That it must be a person, 
because ‘the self-conscious princi- 
ple in man is air,’ is more than a 
hazardous inference. In that casey 
the air of Anaximenes, the warm 
vapour of Heracleitus, the round 
atoms of Democritus and Epicurus, 
the corporeal in the doctrine of 
Parmenides and the blood in that 
of Empedocles—would each be a 
self-conscious personality. It by 
no means follows from what I have 
said that Diogenes was ‘ not in 
earnest’ when he asserted that the 
air has knowledge ; he is certainly 
in earnest, but is still so far from 
clear conceptions on the nature of 
knowledge, that he supposes that 
this quality,justas muchas warmth, 
extension, ete., may be attributed 
to lifeiess, impersonal matter. But 
if matter is thereby necessarily 
personified, there is still a great 
difference between the involuntary 
personification of that which is in 
itself impersonal, and the conscious 
setting up of a personal principle. 
Still Jess ean be proved by the 
mythical personification of natural 
objects, which Wirth also quotes 
against me: if the sea was per- 
sonified as Oceanus and the air as 
Here, these gods were discriminated 
from the elementary substances by 
their human forms. Water as such, 
air as such, were never regarded 
as persons, elther by Homer or 
Hesiod. 
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analogy of the human mind, and in attributing thought 
to it, ascribed to it a predicaté which strictly belongs 
only to a personal being ; but that he never consciously 
proposed to himself the question of its personality, and, 
in consequence, combined with these personal concep- 
tions others which were taken from the analogy of 
impersonal forces and substances. Were it even true, 
as later writers! maintain, probably without foundation,’ 
that he describes vovds as Deity, his theory would be only 
on one side theistic; on the other it is naturalistic, and 
its peculiar character is shown in this: that spirit, in 
spite of its distinction in principle from the corporeal, 
is also conceived as a force of nature, and under such 
conditions as could apply neither to a personal nor to a 


purely spiritual nature. 


' Cie. Acad. ii. 37, 118: im or- 
dinem adductas | particulas| a mente 
divina. Sext. Math. ix. 6: vodv, 
ds €ott Kat avTov Oeds. Stob. Ecl. 
i. 56; Themist. Orat. xxvi. 317 ¢; 
Schaubach, 152 sq. 

? For not merely the fragments, 
but the majority of our testimonies 
are silent on this point; and those 
which allude to it are not very 
trustworthy about such things. 
The question, however, is not very 
important, since Nous, in any case, 
does, in fact, correspond with 
Deity. 

3 Wirth says, /. c., that ‘in the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras there is a 
theistic element. I have not the 
least ground for denying this, nor 
have I denied it, as he supposes, in 
the Jahrb. d. Gegenw. 1844, p. 826. 
All that I maintained, and do main- 
tain, is this: that the breach be- 
tween spirit and nature, though 
begun by Anaxagoras, was not 


completed, that spirit is not actu- 
ally conceived as a subject inde- 
pendent of natuze, because though, 
on the one hand, it is represented 
as incorporeal and thinking; on 
the other, it is regarded as an ele- 
mert divided among individual 
natures, and working after the 
manner of a_ physical force. 
Krische, Forsch. 64 sq., expresses 
himself quite in accordance with 
this view. Gladisch, however 
(Anax. u. d. Isr. 56 ; Xx1. et pass.), 
and F. Hoffmann (Ueber die Got- 
tesidee des Anax. Socr. u. Platon, 
Wiurzb. 1860. Der dualistische 
Theismus des Anaxr, und der Mo- 
notheismus d, Sokr. u. Pl.; in 
Fichte’s Zeitschrift f. Philos N. F. 
xl. 1862, p. 2 sqq.) have attempted 
to prove that our philosopher’s 
doctrine of God was pure Theism. 
But neither of these writers has 
shown how the pure and logically 
developed concept of personality 
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This will become still clearer when we perceive that 
even the statements concerning the efficient activity of 


spirit are chargeable with the same contradiction. 


So 


far as spirit is to be an intelligent essence which, out of 
its knowledge and according to its predetermined pur- 
pose,! has formed the world, the result must have been 
for Anaxagoras a teleological view of nature; for as the 


is compatible with the statement 
that Novs is divided among all 
living creatures, and that the va- 
rious classes of these creatures are 
distinguished indeed by the quan- 
tity, but not by the quality of this 
vous inhering in them. Hoffmann, 
however, expressly allows that the 
two things are not compatible (7. 
Zeitschrift, p. 25); but when he 
deduces from this that we cannot 
‘seriously ascribe to Anaxagoras 
the doctrine that Nojs is a essence 
which has parts and can be divi- 
ded, so that parts of it abide in 
other natures as their soul,’ this is 
(if wé may say so without offence) 
to turn the question upside down. 
What may be ascribed to Anaxa- 
goras we can only judge of from 
his own statements, which, in this 
ease, are explicit enough; and if 
these statements are not altogether 
compatible with each other, we can 
only conclude that Anaxagoras was 
not quite clear about the conse- 
quences of his own point of view. 
All that I maintain is this: I do 
not deny that Anaxagoras conceived 
his Novs as an intelligent nature, 
working according to design; but 
I do deny that he combined with 
the conception of sucha nature, all 
the presentations which we are ac- 
customed to connect with the idea 
of a personal being, and excluded 
all those which we exclude from 


that idea; and that he may have 
proceeded in this way (not, as Hoffm. 
F. Zeitschrift, 26, says, must-have 
done so), I conclude, among other 
reasons, from the circumstance, 
that many noteworthy philosophers 
have actually taken this course. 
To find fault with this opinion of 
mine on the score of ‘ Halbheit’ 
(l. c. 21) is strange; if I say that 
Anaxagoras remained half-way, 
this is something different from 
my remaining half-way. But my 
adversary has not sufficiently dis- 
criminated the historical question : 
how did Anaxagoras conceive the 
Deity as vods? from the dogmatic 
question, how ought we to conceive 
it? Whereas it is quite immate- 
rial for our conception of the person- 
ality of God, whether Anaxagoras 
and other ancient philosophers had 
or had not this conception, and 
whether they apprehended or de- 
veloped it more or less purely or 
imperfectly. 

1 This is indicated in the words 
(p. 344, 3): dwota EweAAev Eeo- 
Bat Stexdounoe voos. Anaxagoras 
perhaps also spoke of mind as sus- 
taining the universe, cf. Suid. ’Ava- 
tay. (Also ap. Harpokration, Ce- 
dren. Chron. 158 C): voty mavtav 
poupoy elwevy. But it does not 
follow that he himself employed 
the expression, ppoupés. 
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spirit itself is conceived after the analogy of the human 
spirit, so must its operation be conceived; its activity 
is the realisation of its thoughts through the medium 
of matter—activity working to an end. But the physical 
interest is much too strong with our philosopher to allow 
of his being really satisfied with the teleological view 
of things; as the idea of spirit has been in the first 
instance forced upon him by the inadequacy of the 
ordinary theories, so he makes use of it only in cases 
where he cannot discover the physical causes of a phe- 
nomenon. As soon as ever there is a prospect of arriving 
at a materialistic explanation, he gives it the preference; 
spirit divides matter, but it does this in a mechanical 
manner, by the rotatory movement it produces; all 
things are then developed according to mechanical 
laws from the first motion, and spirit only enters as a 
Deus ex machina wherever this mechanical explanation 
fails! Still less, even when it is present, is any special 


1 Plato, Phedo, 97 B: aan kal avayryvdokov 694 ayipa Te 


d&xoveas wey Tote ek BiBAiov Tivds, 
ws on *Avataydpov, avaryryvacKor- 
TOS Kai AéyovTos, ws upa vous éorly 
6 dSiaxoopay te xal wavTwy attios, 
tavTn 6) TH aitia HoOnv Te Kai 
€d0ké por Tpdwov Twa ed Exew Td 
Tov vouy e€ivat TayTwy aiTioy, Kal 
hrynoduny, et Tov obtws Exel, Tov 
YE voov KocMotYTAa TavTa Kal Exac- 
Tov TiWévar TavtTn Onn ay BEATLOTA 
éxn: ei obv Tis BovAarto Thy aitiay 
etpew wept Exdorov, Sry yiryverat 7} 
&mdAAutat ort, TovTO Sety wepl 
a’tod eipeiv, bmn BEATioTOV adTE 
éotlv 7) civat } &AAO Sriody TaTKELV 
h wovetv, ete.; but when I came to 
know his treatise better (98 B), 
amd 5} Cavpactis éAmidos, @ Etaipe, 
exounv pepduevos, eveidn mpoiay 


bevy v@ ovdey xXpmmevoy ovdé Tivas 
aitias émaiTimuevoy eis TO SiaKkotueiy 
Ta Tpdypata, aépas de Kal aiPépas 
Kal data aitTimmevoy Kal GAAG TOAAG 
«al &roma, ete.; Laws, xii. 967 B: 
kal tives éToAuwy tovTd ye avTd 
mapaxwduveve Kal téTE, A€yorTes 
@s vous ein 6 Staxcxocunkws ravi 
boa Kav ovpaydy. ot b€ avTot maALy 
GuaptavovTes Wuxns gvcews . . . 
Gmav® ws cinmeiy Enos avétpevay 
mwaAw, éavrovs 5€ moAV UGAAOY* Ta 
yap 5) mpd T@y GuudTey mavta 
avrots €pavn Ta Kat ovpavdy depd- 
eva uecTa eivat Aldwy Kal yas Kal 
ToAAGY BAAwY abd XwY Copator Bia- 
veudytwy Tas aitias mayTbs Tov 
kKéopov, Aristotle's language is 
quite in accordance with this. On 
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réle assigned to it in the world. Anaxagoras not only 
is silent as to any personal interference of the Deity in 
the course of the universe, but we find in him no 
trace | even of the thought of a Divine government— 


the one hand he acknowledges that 
an essentially higher principle was 
discovered in vows, that in it all 
things are referred to the Good, or 
final cause, but on the other he 
complains, partly in the words of 
the Phedo, that in the actual de- 
velopment of the system the me- 
chanical causes are brought for- 
. ward and mind is only introduced as 
a stop-gap. . Besides the quotations 
on p. 344, 4; 546, 6, vide Metaph. 
i. 3, 984 b, 20: of wey ody ottws 
broAauBdvovtes (Anax.) Gua Tod 
KaA@s Thy aitiav apxnv elvat TeV 
dvtwy €becay Kal Thy ToLabThy dev 
n Kino brdpxe Tots ovo (cf. c. 
6 end.); xii. 10, 1075 b, 8: ’Ava- 
Eaydpas 5€ ws Kivodv Td ayabdy 
apxny* 6 yup vods Kivel, GAAG Kiver 
€vexa Twos; xiv. 4, 1091 b, 10: 
TO YevvnTaY Tp@Tov &pisroy TiWéart 

. "EumedonAtjs te kal “Avatayd- 
pas. But on the contrary he says, 
in chap. i. 4, 985 a, 18: the an- 
cient philosophers have no clear 
consciousness of the import of 
their principles —’Avataydpas Te 
Yap KNXA XpITa TH ve mpds Thy 
Koomoro.lay, Kal Stay amoonon, Sia 
tly’ aitiav e& avaynns éorl, TéTe 
mapeAnet avtov, év S€ Tots GAAOLS 
TAYTA KaAAOV aiTiaTaL TY yryvo- 
péevav 7) vouv. C. 7, 988 b, 6: 7d 
8’ of Evera af mpdées Kal ai weraBo- 
Aal Kal ai Kiwhoets, TpdToy pév Tiva 
Aéeyoucw altioy, ovTw (as final 
cause) 8 ov A€youow, od8 bymTep 
méeuKev, of ev yap vouy AeyorTes 
N pirtay ws ayabby mév tL tav’Tas 
Tas aitias TiWéeacw, od phy ws 
Evekd& ye ToUTwY h OY 7} yryvémevdy 


vt Tov bytTwv, GAN @s ard TovTwY 
Tas Kivhoes ovoas Aéyouow, Later 
writers who repeat the judgment 
of Plato and Aristotle are cited by 
Schaubach, p. 105 sq. In this 
place it will suffice to quote Simpl. 
Phys. 78 b: wat ?Avak. 8& tov voov 
édaas, ds mnow Evinuos, kal avro- 
pari(wy Ta TOAAG cuvloTNOL. 

1 The Placita attributed to 
Plutarch, i. 7, 5 (also ap. Eus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 16, 2), say, indeed: 6 & 
"Avakarydpas pnoly, as elorhke: Kat” 
apxus Ta oduara vovs [de] aiTa 
Siexdounoe Oeod Kal Tas yevéoets 
tay bAwy érolncev, and after men- 
tioning the similar exposition of 
Plato (in the Timeus) it is added: 
KolW@s ovv GuapTavovoly aupdTepa:, 
Sti Tov Gedy éemolnoay emiotpepdpue- 
voy tav &vOownlywy, % Kal tovTou 
xdpiw Toy Kédcmoy KaTarkevd(ovTa: 
To yap pakdpioy Kal &pbaptov (gov 

. OAov by TEpt Thy TuvOXHY Tis 
idlas evdaimovlas Kal apbapaias ave- 
muotpepées eort TV av0owmivey 
mpayuatwy' Kakodaluwy 3 ay ety 
epyatou Sikny ical téxtovos a X8o0- 
popay kal wepiuvav eis Thy Tod Kdo- 
fov Katackevny. But to see in 
this passage ‘an explicit and 
clear testimony of Plutarch, which 
makes all further enquiry super- 
fluous,’ to believe that ‘ Plutarch 
ascribes so definitely to Anaxa- 
goras the superintending care of 
vous, even in human affairs, that 
he even makes it a ground of cen- 
sure to this philosopher’ (Gladisch, 
Anax. d. u. Isr. 123; ef. 165), re- 
quires all the prejudice and hasti- 
pess into which the lively desire 
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of that belief in Providence which had such great im- 


portance with philosophers 


to substantiate a favourite opinion 
often betrays writers not otherwise 
deficient in learning or in the art 
of methodical enquiry. Gladisch 
knows as well as any of us that 
the Placita, in their present form, 
are not the work of Plutarch, but 
a much later compilation, patched 
together from various, and some- 
times very doubtful, sources; be- 
sides, he cannot be so unacquainted 
with Plutarch’s theological views 
as not to admit that it would be 
. Impossible for him to have raised 
such objections against the belief 
in Providence, and_ especially 
against Plato’s conception of it; 
he can scarcely dispute that the 
Epicurean origin of this belief 
appears absolutely certain at the 
first glance (cf. with the passage 
we are considering the quotations 
in Part m1. a, 370-390, 2nd ed.); 
and yet he speaks as though we 
were here concerned with the un- 
doubted testimony of Plutarch. 
The supposed Plutarch does not 
even say what Gladisch finds in 
him: he only gives as Anaxagoras’s 
own statement the same passage as 
all other writers, viz., that the 
Divine Novs formed the world: 
_ when he attributes to Anaxagoras 
the belief in a Divine Providence 
over men, this is simply an inf-r- 
ence of the Epicurean who was 
enabled by it to apply the usual 
objections of his school against 
that belief, to the Anaxagorean 
doctrine. This inference, however, 
has as historical evidence no higher 
valuethan, for example, the equally 
Epicurean exposition in Cie. NV. D. 
i. 11, 26 (cf. Krische, Forsch. 66), 
according to which voids is a (gor 
endowed with sensation and mo- 
VOL. II. AA 


like Socrates, Plato, and 


tion. When Gladisch further (p. 
100 sq., 118) puts into the mouth 
of our philosopher the propositions 
that there is nothing out of ordez 
and irrational in nature; that vovs 
as the arranger of the universe is 
also the author of all which is 
usually regarded as evil,—this is 
more than can be proved. Arist. 
Metaph. xii. 10, 1075 b, 10, blames 
Anaxagoras indeed because 7d 
évaytiov wn Toijoa TH ayablg Kal 
Té@ v@, but we ought not to con- 
clude from this that he referred 
evil also to the causality of vois. 
for it is likewise possible that he 
never attempted to solve the 
problem of the existence of evil; 
and Metaph. i. 4, 984 b, 8 sqq., 
32 sq., unmistakeably favours the 
latter view. The passage in Alex. 
ad. Metaph. 4 b, 4; Bon. 553 b, 
1 Br. : ’Avataydpa 6€ 6 vots tov &@& 
Te Kal KaK@s povoy hy moimtixoy 
alriov, @s eipnkey (sc. “Apiotor.), 
would in no case prove much, for 
it would merely be an inference, 
and by no means a necessary infer- 
ence, from the principles of Anax- 
agoras (for Anaxagoras might 
equally well have derived evil from 
matter, as Plato did). It is, how- 
ever, manifest (as even Gladisch 
inclines to admit) that we ought 
here to read “ xkad@s” for “‘ kak@s.” 
Arist. Mefaph i. 3, 984 b, 10, and 
Alexander himself, p. 25, 22 Bon. 
537 a, 30 Br. describe the vots of 
Anaxagoras as the cause of the ed 
kalkaAd@s, Still less can be inferred 
from Themist. Phys. 58 b (413 Sp.): 
‘ According to Anaxagoras nothing 
irrational and unordered finds place 
in nature. He is rather in this 
passage opposing Anaxagoras frors 
his own standpoint. 
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the Stoics. Whether this be matter for praise or blame, 
in any case it proves that the inferences which would 
result from the conception of an cmniscient framer of 
the world, ordering all things according to set purpose, 
were very imperfectly drawn by him; that he conse- 
quently cannot have apprehended this conception itself 
purely, or made clear to himself all that it involves. 
Anaxagoras’s doctrine of spirit is thus, on the one side, 
the point to which the realism of the older natural 
philosophy leads up beyond itself; but on the other 
side, the doctrine still rests to some extent on the 
eround of this realism. The cause of natural Becoming 
and Motion is sought for, and what the philosopher 
finds is spirit; but because he has sought this higher 
principle primarily for the purpose of explaining nature, 
he can only employ it imperfectly ; the teleological view 
of nature is immediately changed into the mechanical 
view. Anaxagoras has, as Aristotle says, the final cause, 
and he uses it merely as motive force. 


2. Origin and System of the Universe. 


In order to form a world out of the original chaos, 
Mind first produced at one point of this mass a rotatory 
motion, which, immediately spreading, involved in its 
action an ever-increasing portion of the mass, and ex- 
tended itself further and further.! This motion, 


1 Fr, 8 (sup. p. 343, 1): kal mdAéov, note 8. In this description, 
THS TEepiXwpho.ws THs cuumdons vods Anaxagoras seems to have pri- 
expatnoev, ore mepixwpijcat thv marily in view the idea of a fluid 
apxhv Kal mpatov amd Tov ouiKpod mass, into which, a body being 
Hpkaro mepixwpjoat e&merre wA€ov cast, there arise whirling eddies, 
mepiexm@pee, Kal mepixwpnoe: er) spreading ever further and further. 
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through its extraordinary swiftness, effected a division 
of the substances, which were in the first instance 
separated into two great masses,! according to the 
most universal distinctions of dense and rare, cold 
and warm, dark and bright, moist and dry;? and the 
reciprocal action of these is of decisive importance in 
the further conformation of things. Anaxagoras called 
them Aether and Air, including under Aether all that 
is warm, light and rare; and under Air all that is cold, 
dark and dense.* The dense and moist were driven by 
the rotation into the centre, and the rare and warm 
without, just as in all eddies of water or air the 


Perhaps it was some expression of 
this kind which gave rise to the 
erroneous statement of Plotinus, 
Enn. ii. 4, 7, that the wrypa is water: 

1 For the warm and dry are 
with Anaxagoras, as with the other 
hae identical with the rare 
and light, vide infra, note 3. 

2 Fr, 18 (7): érel fipgaro 6 
voos Kivéew, ad TOU Kiveomevou 
mayTos amexpiveTo, kal cov éxlunoey 
6 vdéos may TovTo diexpidn Kiveo- 
pévwy S€ Kal Siaxpivouevwy 7 Tep:- 
xX@pnois WOAAG paAAoy é€nolee 
Sianpiveo@a. Fr. 21 (11): ottw 
TOUTEéwY TEplxwpEdYTwY TE Kal aTrO- 
Kpwopnevwy bad Bins Te Kal Taxv- 
ThTos’ Biny 5 7 TaxuTHs Tolée, 7 
6 taxvTys abtéwy ovdevi ~oike 
xphuatt THY TaxuvTATAa Tay viv 
édvtwy xpnuaTrwv ev avOperoict, 
GAAG maytws moAAaTAaciws TaxU 
eott, Fr. 8, 19, vide p. 337, 3. 

2 This theory, already advanced 
by Ritter (lon. Phil. 266, Gesch. d. 
Phil. i. 321) and Zevort, 105 sq., is 
based upon the following passages. 
Anax, Fr. 1 (after what is quoted, 
p. 338, 1): wdvra yap ap Te Kal aiOyp 


Karelxey; Guperepa &reipa édyrTa, 
TavTa yap meyiora éveoTw €v ToIsL 
cuutmact Kal TANG Kal weyaéel. 
Fr. 2: nai yap 6 anp kal 6 aibhp 
arokpivetat awd Tov TEpLEXOVTOS TOD 
moAAOU. Kal Téye Tepiexov &meipdy 
éo7. 70 TAHG0s. Arist. De Celo, iii. 
3 (sup. P. 332, 1): BE pa d€ Kal mip 
piyuo. ToUTaY pak ce &AAwy omep- 
paTov TdyT wD . . 6.8 Kal yiyverGas 
mdr’ ék TOUTw@Y (air and fire) ro 
7p mp Kal Thy aibépa mpocaryopever 
tai7é. Theophr. De Sensu, 59: 
OTt TD wey pavoy Kal Aewrov Bépphy 
To S€ muxvoy Kal maxd Wxpdv. 
omep “Avak. diaipe? toy aépa Kal 
Tov aidepa. That Anaxagoras un- 
derstood by ether the fiery ele- 
ment, is also confirmed by Arist. 
De Celo,i. 3, 270 b, 24; Meteor. 
i. 3,°339 b, 21; ii. 9, 369 b, 14. 
Similarly, Plut. Place. ii. 13, 3; 
Simpl. De Celo, 55 a, 8, 268 b, 
43 (Schol. 475 b, 32, 518 a, 39); 
Alex. Meteorol. 73a,111b; Olym 
piodorus, Meteorol. 6 a (Arist. 
Meteor. ed. Id. i. 140), where we 
read in addition that Anaxagoras 
derived ai@jp from aiéw, 
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heavier elements are carried towards the centre.’ 
From the lower mass of vapour water was at length 
secreted, and from water earth; from earth stone is 


formed through the action of cold.? 


Detached masses 


of stone, tern away from the earth by the force of the 
revolution, and having become incandescent in the 


ether, ilumine the earth; 
ing the sun.* 
which at first consisted of 


1 Fr. 19, vide sup. p. 387, 3, 
ef. Arist. De Colo, ii. 13, 295 a, 9; 
Meteor. ii. 7; Simpl. Phys. 87 b; 
De Celo, 235 b, 31 sqq. The 
words of Anaxagoras are followed 
by Hippol. Refut. i. 8, and less 
accurately by Diog. ii. 8. 

2 Hr, 20 (9): amd Tovtéwy 
amoKpiwwomevwr TuuTAyvUTaL yi" eK 
wey yap Tav vepedav USwp amoxpi- 
verat, ek 5& Tov bdaTos yH° eK OE 
Ths yas AtOo. cupmiyvuvTa 7d 
tov wxpov. The doctrine of the 
elements cannot be ascribed to 
Anaxagoras, either on the strength 
of this passage, or on that of the 
Aristotelian texts quoted p. 382, 1; 
334, 2. In his system it would 
have had guite another meaning 
' from that of Empedocles; cf. the 
previous note, and Simpl De Celo, 
269 b, 14, 41 (Schol. 513 b, 1), 
281 a, 4. 

8 Plut. Lysand. c. 12: ctv de 
kal tTav aoTpwy ExacToy ovK ev H 
méepuke XOpg? ALOddn yap dvTa Bapea 
Adumrew pev avtepeloee kal mepi- 
KAdoet TOD aibépos, EAKetOa Se bd 
Blas covyydpevor [-a] divyn Kat rove 
Tis Tepipopas, &s Tov kal TO mpa@Tov 
€xpatnjen mn mTmeoety Sevpo, THY 
Wuxpav Kal Bapéwy Gmoxpivomevwy 
tov mavtds. Plac. ii. 13,3: “Avatar. 
roy mepikelpevoy aidépa mipwor per 


these are the stars, includ- 


By means of the sun’s heat the earth, 


slime and mud,‘ was dried 


elyai Kata Thy ovolay. TH ST edrovia 
THs Tepidivncews avapmdCovTa Teé- 
Tpovs ek THS ys Kal KatapAcéayra 
TovTous norepikévat, Hippol. J. c.: 
faAcov G€ Kal GeAnVny Kal mayTAa TH 
&otpa Al@ous elvar eumipous cvuTepi- 
Anpbévtas tro THs TOU aibépos 
mepipopas. That Anaxagoras be- 


lieved the stars to be stones, and ° 


the sun in particular to be a red- 
hot mass (Al@o0s 6idmupos, uvdpos 
didmupos), we are repeatedly in- 
formed. Cf. (besides many other 
passages quoted by Schaubach, 
139s qq., 159) Plato, Apol. 26 D, 
Laws xii. 967 C.; Xenoph. Mem. 
iv. 7, 6 sq. According to Diog. 
ii. 11 sq., he appealed in support 
of this opinion to the phenomenon 
of meteoric stones. What is said 
in the Placita, as to the terrestriai 
origin of these stony masses, is con- 
firmed by the passages in Plutarch; 
and not only so, but from the whole 
interconnection of his doctrines. it 
is impossible to see how he could 
have imagined stones arose except 
from the earth, or at any rate in 
the terrestrial sphere. Cf. the 
last two notes. The sun and moon 
must have arisen at the same time 
(Eudem. ap. Procl. im Tim. 258 C). 

4 Cf. the following note and 
Tzetz. in Il. p. 42. 
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up, and the water that was left became, in consequence 
of evaporation, salt and bitter." 

This cosmogony labours under the same difficulty 
that we find in all attempts to explain the origin of 
the universe. If on the one hand the substance of 
the world, and on the other the world-forming force, is 
eternal, how comes it that the world itself, at a definite 
moment of time, began to exist? We have no right, 
however, on that account to explain away the statements 
of our philosopher, which throughout presuppose a be- 
ginning of motion in time; or to-adopt the opinion of 
Simplicius,? that Anaxagoras spoke of a beginning of 
motion merely for the sake of argument, without really 
believing in it. He himself adopts the same tone in 
speaking of the beginning of motion and the original 
intermixture as in treating of other subjects, and he 
nowhere implies by a single word that what he says 
has any other than the: obvious sense. Aristotle * and 
Eudemus°® both so- understood him; and, indeed, it is 
impossible to. see how he could have spoken of a con- 


1 Diog. ii. 8; Plut, Plae. iii. 
16,2; Hippol. Refut. i. 8. Alex. 
Meteor. 91 b, ascribes to Anaxa- 
goras the statement (Arist. Meteor. 
ji. 1, 353 b, 13) that the taste of 
sea-water is caused by the admix- 
ture of certain earthy ingredients ; 
only this admixture is not brought 
about (as Alexander seems first to 
have concluded from the passage 
in Aristotle) by percolation through 
the earth, but results from the 
original constitution of the fluid, 
the earthy portions of which re- 
mained behind in the process of 
evaporation. 


2 Phys. 257 6, 


8 So Ritter, Jon. Phil. 250 sqq. ; 
Gesch d. Phil. i. 318 sq.; Brandis, 
1. 250; Schleiermacher, Gesch. d. 
Phil, 44. 

* Phys. viii. 1, 250 b, 24: not 
yap éxeivos [’Avat.], du0d mavTwy 
ovtwy Kal ApewovyTwy Toy &reipoy 
Xpovoyv, Kivnow éumoijoa Toy vod 
Kal Siaxptvas. 

5 Simpl. Phys. 273 a: 6 5€ 
Evdnuwos weudetar Te Avatarydpa ov 
udvov 871 wh) mpdtepoy ovcay &pta- 
aOal more Acyer THy Kivnow, GAN . 
Ot: kal wept Tov Sdiauévery 7) Angew 
mote mapéAimev eimeiy, Kalrep ove 
byvTos pavepov. 
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tinual increase of motion without presupposing a com- 
mencement of that motion. Simplicius, on the other 
hand, is no more to be trusted in this case than when 
he applies the intermixture of all substances to the 
unity of the Neo-Platonists and the first separation 
of opposites to the world of ideas;' but, in regard to 
the inherent difficulties.of his presentation, Anaxagoras 
may easily have overlooked them, as others have done 
before and since his time. With more reason we may 
ask whether our philosopher supposed there would be at 
some time or other a cessation-of motion, a return to 
the original state of the universe.? According to the 
most trustworthy witnesses he did not express himself 
clearly on.this point ;* but his language respecting the 
increasing spread of motion‘ does not sound as if he 
contemplated any end to it, nor is there any connect- 
How 
should vods, after once bringing the world into order, 
again plunge it into chaos? This statement had its 
origin, no doubt, in a misunderstanding of that which 
Anaxagoras had said about the world and its alternating 
conditions.? Lastly, it is inferred from an obscure 


ing link with such a conception in his system. 


1 Phys. 8a; 33 bsq.; 106 a; 
257 b; vide Schaubach, 91 sq. 

2 As Stobeeus, £cl.1. 416, main- 
tains. Since he classes Anaxagoras 
in this respect with Anaximander 
and other Jonians, we must under- 
stand his statement as referring to 
an alternate construction and de- 
struction of the world. 

8. Vide p. 357, 5; ef. Arist. 
Phys. viii. 1, 242 a, 10; Simpl. 
De Celo, 167 b, 18 (Schol. 491 b, 
10 sqq.). This last passage cannot 


be quoted in favour of the opposite 
view, for it only asserts that Anaxa- 
goras seems to regard the motion 
of the heavens and the repose of 
the earth in the centre as eternal. 
It is stated more defiuitely in Simpl. 
Phys. 33 a, that he regarded the 
world as imperishable; but it is 
doubtful whether this is founded 
on any express statement of Anaxa- 
goras. 

* Supra, p. 354, 1. 

5 According to Diog. ii. 10, he 
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fragment of his treatise! that Anaxagoras believed in 
many universes similar to our own;? but this conjec- 
ture I must also discard. For even if we attach no 
weight to the testimony of Stobzeus,? that Anaxagoras 
taught the unity of the world;* yet, as he himself 
describes the world as one, he must certainly have re- 
garded it as an interdependent whole, and this whole 
can only form one universal system, since the move- 
ment of the original mass proceeds from one centre, 
and in the separation of matter, like parts are brought 
into one and the same place—the heavy going down- 
wards, the light upwards. This fragment must there- 
fore refer, not to a distinct universe, but to a part of our 


own, most probably to the 


maintained that the mountains 
around Lampsacus would some 
time in the distant future be 
covered with the sea. Perhaps he 
was led to this conjecture by obser- 
vations like those of Xenophanes 
(Vol. I. p. 569). 

L. By. -4(10): avOparous Te Tura 
viva kal TaAAG (Ga doa Wx E EXEly 
Kal Toto ye avO peor elvat Kal 
moAlas Guv@Knuévas Kal Epya KaTe- 
okevasueva, Gomep wap juiv Kal 
HéAuév TE avToLoW Eivar Kal ceANYHY 
kal TaAAa, domwep wap’ juiv, Kal Thy 
viv avtoio: pvew moAAa TE Kal 
TayToia @v ékelvol TA OVHioTAa cuveE- 
veidwevor és Thy oiknow xpEovTal, 
Simpl. Phys. 6 b, speaking of this, 
makes use of the plural, Tous Kd- 


guovs; but this is of no im- 
portance. 

2 Schaubach, 119 sq. 

3 Eel. i. 496. 


4 Fr. 11, sup. p. 338, 2. 
> The words (the context of 
which we do not know) may refer 


moon.’ Beyond the world 
either to a different part of the 
earth from our own, or to the earth 
in a former state, or to another 
world. The first is not probable, 
as it could not be asserted of a 
different part of the world, that it 
likewise had a sun and moon, for 
Anaxagoras, entertaining the no- 
tions he did of the form of the 
earth and of the Above and Below 
(vide p. 360, 3), cannot have be- 
lieved in antipodes, in regard to 
whom the observation might have 
been in place. The second ex- 
planation is excluded by the present 
forms eivai, dvew, xpéovtat. There 
remains, therefore, only the third, 
and we can but suppose that the 
moon is intended; moreover, we 
know that Anaxagoras elsewhere 
says it is inhabited, and calls it an 
earth. If a moon is also assigned 
to it, this would then signify that: 
another star is related to the moon 
as the moon is to the earth, 
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spreads infinite matter, of which more and more is 
drawn into the cosmos,! by means of the advancing 
vortex. Of this infinite Anaxagoras said it rested in 
itself, because it has no space outside itself in which it 
could move.? 

In his theories concerning the arrangement of the 
universe, Anaxagoras is for the most part allied with 
the ancient Ionian physicists. In the midst of the 
whole rests the earth as a flat cylinder, borne, on ac- 
count of its breadth, upon the air. Around the earth 
the heavenly bodies moved at the beginning, laterally ; 
so that the pole which is visible to us stood always per- 
pendicularly over the centre of the plane of the earth. 
Afterwards the position of the earth became oblique, 
and on account of this the stars, during part of their 
course, go under it. As to the order of the heavenly 
bodies, Anaxagoras agreed with all the more ancient 
astronomers in placing the sun and moon next the 
earth; but he thought that between the moon and the 
earth there were other bodies invisible to us: these, as 
well as the earth’s shadow, he supposed to be the cause 
of lunar eclipses,*® while eclipses of the sun were caused 





1 Vide supra, p. 354, 1; 355, 3. 

2 Arist. Phys. iti. 5, 205 b, 1: 
’Avataydpas F ardmws A€yer trepl 
THS TOU Garelpov porns’ ornpiCew 
yap avTd aitd pnot Td &retpoy. 
rouTo 6&€ Ott év avTa@ &AAO yap 
ovdev meprexer. Cf. what is quoted 
from Melissus, Vol. I. p. 635. 

3 Arist. De Celo, ii. 13, vide 
supra, p. 249, 2; Meteor. il. 7, 365 
a, 26 sqq.; Diog. 11. 8; Hippol. 
Refut. 1. 8; Alex. Meteor. 66 b, 
and others ap. Schaub. 174 sq. 
According to Simplicius, De Celo, 


167 b, 13 (Schol. 491 b, 10), he 
mentioned the force of the rotation 
as a further reason for the quies- 
cence of the earth ; but Simplicius 
seems here to be unwarrantably 
transferring to him what Aristotle 
says of Empedoeles; ef p. 156, 2, 3. 

4 Diog. 11. 9; Plot Fides - 
also Hippol. 1. 8 (ef. Vol. I. p. 298, 
4; and sup. 251, 1). 

5 Hippol. 1. ¢. p. 22; Stob. Eel. 
i. 560, according to Theophrastus, 
also Diog. 1, “E13 eee op. 
455, 3. 
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solely by the passing of the moon between the earth 
and sun.' The sun he held to be much larger than it 
seems to us, though he had no idea of its real size.” 
As we have already seen, he described it as a ‘glowing 
mass of stone. The moon he believed to have moun- 
tains and valleys like the earth, and to be inhabited by 
living beings; and this, its terrestrial nature, he 
thought, explained why its own light (as shown in lunar 
eclipses) was so dim; * its ordinary brighter light he 
derived from the reflection of the sun, and though it is 
not to be supposed that he himself made this discovery,’ 
yet he was certainly one of the first to introduce it 


into Greece.® 


How he aceounted for the annual revo- 


lution of the sun, and the monthly changes of the 


1 Hippol. /. ¢., also the observa- 
tion: obtos apaépice mp@ros Ta Trepl 
Tas eKAeivers Kal gwticuovs, cf. 
Plut. Nie. ¢, 23: 6 yap xparos 
capéstaréy Te TavTwy Kai Gapparew- 
TaTov mepl ceAnvnS KaTavyacuav 
kal cKias Adyor cis ypapiy Karabe- 
pevus ’Avatarydpas. 

* According to Diog. ii. 8; 
Hippol. /. c., he said it was larger, 
and according to Plut. Place. 11. 21, 
many times larger than the Pelo- 
ponnesus, while the moon (accord- 
ing to Plut. Fac. L. 19, 9,,p. 932) 
was the same size as that peninsula. 

3 Plato, Apol. 26 D: Trav ev 
fjAtov AlGoy gnoly ceiva: tiv Ge 
ceaqynv yiv. Diog. ii. 8; Hippol. 
L. e.; Stob. 1. 550 parall. (supra, p. 
249, 3); Anaxag. Fr. 4 (supra, p. 
359, 1). From Stob. i. 464, it would 
seem (and it is besides probable 
in itself) that Anaxagoras con- 
nected with this the face in the 
moon; according to Schol. Apoll. 
hod, i. 498 (vide Schaubach, 161), 


ef. Plut. Fae. L. 24, 6, he explained 
the fable that the Nemean lion had 
fallen from the heavens by the 
conjecture that he might have 
come from the moon. 

* Stob. i. 564; Olympiod. in 
Meteor. 15 b, 1. 200 Id. 

> Parmenides maintained this 
before him, and Empedocles con- 
temporaneously with him, vide 
Vol. I. p. 600, 2, and sup. p. 156, 8. 
The former, v. 144, for this reason 
calls the moon: vuxtipats epi 
yalay GAduevoy GAAdTpLov Mas. On 
the other hand, the discovery is 
wrongly ascribed to Thales (Vol. I. 
p- 225, 1). 

8 Plato, Crat. 409 A: 3 éxeivos 
PAvak.] veworl Ereyev, bri Hy SEAT YD 
am Tov HAtov Exes TH Ga@s. Plut. 
Fac. Lun. 16, 7, p. 929; Hippol. 
Ll. ¢.; Stob. i. 558; ef. p. 356, 3. 
According to Plutarch’s Place. ii. 
28, 2, the Sophist Antiphon still 
thought the mvon shone by her 
own light. 
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moon, cannot be discovered with certainty.! The stars 
he supposed to be, like the sun, glowing masses, the 
heat of which we do not feel on account of their dis- 
tance and their colder surroundings ;? like the moon 
they have, besides their own light, a light borrowed 
from the sun; in this respect he makes no distinction 
between planets and fixed stars: those to which the 
sun’s light cannot penetrate at night, because of the 
earth’s shadow, form the milky way.*? Their revolution 
is always from east to west.* From the close juxtaposi- 
tion of several planets arises the phenomenon of comets.® 


How Anaxagoras explained the various meteoro- 
iogical and elemental phenomena is here only shortly 
indicated,® as we must now examine, in detail, his 


theories respecting living beings and man. 


1 From Stob. Hel.i.526; Hippol. 
l. c. we only learn that the pe- 
riodical return of beth is derived 
from the resistance of the condensed 
air driven before them; and the 
reason the moon returns oftener in 
her course than the sun, is said to 
be that the sun by his heat warms 
and rarefies the air, and so conquers 
this resistance for a longer period. 
PL Vols1..p. 276, 1, 

* Hippol. 7. c. and supra, p. 
356, 3. 

8 Arist. Meteor. i. 8, 345 a, 25, 
and his commentators: Diog. 11. 9; 
Hippol. J. c.; Plut. Place. iu. 1, 7, 
ef. p. 252, 2. 

4 Plut. Plac. ii. 16. Democri- 
tus was of the same opinion. 

5 Arist. Meteor.i.6; Alex, and 
Olympiod. ad h. l. supra, p. 242, 3; 
Diog. 11. 9; Plut. Plac. ni. 2, 3; 
Sehol, in Arat. Diosem. 1091 (359). 

6 Thunder and lightning arise 


from the breaking forth of the 
ethereal fire through the clouds 
(Arist. Meteor. ii. 9, 369 b, 12; 
Alex. ad h. l. 111 b; Plut. Plac. 
lu. 8, 3; Hippol. J. ¢. Sen. Nat. 
Qu. ii. 19; ef. 11. 12, less precisely 
Diog. 11. 9), similarly hurricanes 
and hot blasts (rugeyv and mpn- 
atnp, Plac. l.c.); other winds from 
the current of air heated by the 
sun (Hippol. J. ¢.); hail from 
vapours, which, heated by the sun, 
ascend to an altitude at which they 
freeze (Arist. Meteor. 1. 12, 348 b, 
12; Alex. Meteor. 85 b, 86 a; 
Olymp. Meteor. 20, ap. Philop. 
Meteor. 106 a, i. 229, 233 Id.); 
falling stars are sparks which the 
fire on high emits by reason of 
its oscillation (Stob. Eel. i. 550; 
Diog. ii. 9; Hippol. J. ¢.); rain- 
bows and mock suns are caused 
by the refraction of the sun’s rays 
in the clouds (Plac. i. 5, 11; 
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D. Organic Beings. Man. 


Ir, in opposition to the prevalent opinion of his time, 
our philosopher degraded the stars into lifeless masses 
which are moved by Mind in a purely mechanical 
manner, through the rotation of the whole, in living 
beings he recognises the immediate presence of Mind. 
‘In all things are parts of all except Mind, but in some 
Mind is also.”' ‘That which has a soul, the greater 
things and the smaller, therein rules Mind.’? In 
what way Mind could exist in particular things he 
doubtless never inquired ; but, from his whole exposi- 
tion and mode of expression, it is clear that there 
floated before him the analogy of a substance which is 
in them in an extended manner.? This substance, as 
has already been shown, he conceived as homogeneous 
in all its parts, and he accordingly maintained that the 
mind of one creature was distinguished from that of 
another, not in kind, but in degree: all mind is alike, 
but one is greater, another less. It does not, however, 
follow from this that he necessarily reduced the dif- 
ferences of mental endowment to the varieties of cor- 
poreal structure.’ He himself speaks expressly of a 


Schol. Venet. ad Il. p. 547) ; earth- 
quakes by the penetrating of the 
wether into the hollows by which 
the earth is pierced (Arist. Meteor. 
ii. 7; Alex. ad h. l. 106 b; Diog. 
ii. 9; Hippol. 7. ¢.; Plut. Place. iii. 
15, 4; Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 9; Am- 
mian. Mare. xvii. 7, 11, ef. Ideler, 
Arist. Meteorol. i. 587 sq.); the 
rivers are nourished by rain, and 
also by the subterranean waters 
(Hippol. /. ¢. p. 20); the inunda- 
tions of the Nile are the result of 


the melting of the snow on the 
Ethiopian mountains (Diodor. i. 
38, &c.). Vide on these subjects 
Schaubach, 170 sqq., 176 sqq. 

’ Fr. 1, vide p: 272,.1. 

2 Fr. 8, p. 343, 1. kpateiv, as 
is clear from what immediately 
follows, indicates moving force. 
Cf. Arist. swp. 347, 2. 

3 Vide sup. 345 sq. 

4 Cf. p. 343. 

5 As is thought by Tennemann, 
i, a; i. 326 sq.; Wendt, adh. l. p. 
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various amount of mind,' and this is quite logical 
according to his own presuppositions. Also, when he 
said that man is the most sensible of all living beings, 
because he has hands,” he probably did not mean to 
deny the advantage of a superior order of mind,* but 
is merely employing a strong expression for the value 
and indispensability of hands.* Nor can we suppose 
that Anaxagoras regarded the soul itself as something 
corporeal, as air. On the other hand, Aristotle is right 
in asserting that he made no distinction between the 
soul and Mind,° and in transferring to the soul upon 
this presupposition what Anaxagoras primarily says of 


Mind, that it is the moving force.® 


and everywhere that which 


417 sq.; Ritter, Jon. Phil. 290; 
Gesch. d. Phil. i. 828; Schaubach, 
188 ; Zévort, 135 sq., &e. 

1 In the Placita, v. 20, 3, the 
opinion is ascribed to him that all 
living beings have active, but all 
have not passive intelligence ; this 
he cannot possibly have said; and 
in order to express the special pre- 
rogative of man above animals, the 
sentence must be inverted. 

2 Arist. Part. Anim. iv. 10, 
687 a, 7: "Avakaydpas meév ody ono, 
dia TH XEtpas Exew Hpovipdtatov 
elvat Tv (owy tvOpwmrov. Cf. the 
verse in Syncellus, Chron. 149 ¢, to 
which the Anaxagoreans are there 
said to appeal: xeip@y dAAULEVwY 
éppet moAvuntis AOjvn. 

8’ This is also shown by the 
observaticn of Plutarch, De For- 
tund, ec. 3, p. 98: ‘in respect of our 
bodies, we are far surpassed by the 
beasts :’ €umreiply 5€ Kal uyqun Kal 
cogia nal téxvn Kara ’Avataydpay 
copay Te adTaY Xpwueba Kal BAlTTO- 


Mind is always 
moves matter. Even if a 


mev Kal &uéryouey Kal Pépomey Kar 
&youev tvAAauBavorTes. 

4 Plac. iv. 3,2: of 8 an’ ’Avata- 
yopov aepoeidy eAeydy Te Kal gona 
[7Hv Wuxnv]. This theory is more 
definitely ascribed to Anaxagoras 
and Archelaus, ap. Steb. cl. 1. 
796; Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. v. 18, 
p- 72; ch. Tort. De Am ei qi2s 
Simpl. De An. 7b; ap. Philop. De 
An. B. 16 (Anaxagoras described 
the soulas a self-moving number); 
Brandis, Gr.-Rom. Phil. i. 264, 
rightly substitutes Zevoxparns. Cf. 
ibid. e. 5. 

5 De An. 1, 2; sup. p. 347, 2; 
ibid. 405 a, 13: ’Avatarydpas 5° Zoure 
ev ETepov A€yelv Wuxny TE Kal voor, 
domep elrouev Kal mpdtepoy, xpiTat 
F auoty as mig poe, TAHY Epxhv 
ve ete. vide p. 343, 1. 

6 1, ¢. 404 a, 25: duolws 5é Kar 
’Avatarydpas Wuxi evar Aeyer THY 
Kivovcay, Kal ef Tis GAAOS elpynKey ws 
To Tay eklynoe vous, 
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being moves itself, it must be Mind which produces 
this motion, not only mechanically, from without, but 
from within ; in such a being, consequently, Mind itself 
must dwell—it becomes in him a soul.! 

This animating influence of mind Anaxagoras re- 
cognises even in plants, to which, like Empedocles and 
Democritus, he ascribes life and sensibility.2 The 
origin of plants he explains in accordance with the 
fundamental ideas of his system; for he supposed their 
germs to come from the air,? which, like the other 
elements, is a mixture of all possible seeds.4 In the 
same manner the animals originally arose;* the slimy 
earth was fructified by the germs contained in the 
wether.6 This was asserted 


' Cf. p. 363. 

2 So Pint. Qu. N. c. 1, p. 911; 
Ps.-Arist. De Plant. c. 1, 815 a, 15; 
b, 16 (sup. p. 159, 4; 263, 2): 6 wev 
’Avatayépas kal Ga elvar [7a ura] 
kal HdecBa Ka) AvreicOa eine, TH TE 
aroppon Tav PiAAwy Kal TH abtnoes 
TouTo ékAauBavwy. According to 
the same treatise, c. 2, he also 
attributed breath to plents; on the 
other hand, Arist. De Respir. 2, 440 
b, 30. refers wayra to (ga only. 

3 Theophr. H. Plant. iii. 1, 4: 
’Avatayépas pév Tey Gépa TavTeY 
ddckwy éxew orépuato: Kal TuoTa 
guyKkaTapepdueva TS VOaTi yevvav 
7a dutd. Whether it is meant that 
plants are still produced in this 
manner is not clear. According to 
Arist. De Plant. c. 2, 817 a, 25. 
Anaxagoras called the sun the 
father, and the earth the mother 
of yin but this is unimportant. 

4 Cf. on this subject p. 332, 1. 

5 Yet their higher nature seems 

to be indicated in the derivation of 


contemporaneously by Em- 


their seeds, not from the air and 
moisture, but from the fiery ele- 
ment, the sther. 

6 Tren. Adv. Haer, ii. 
Anaragoras . 


14, 2: 
! dogmatizavit, 


facta animalia decidentibus e calo 


in terram seminibus. Hence Enri- 
pides, Chrysipp. Fr. 6 (7): souls 
arise from ethereal seeds, and 
return after death to the zether, as 
the body returns to the earth from 
which it sprang. This is not con- 
tradicted but rather completed by 
what ~ read in Hippol. Refut. i. 
8, p. 22, and Diog. ii. 9: @a 3é 
THY apxiy ev ela yevéoOa, wera 
tauta Se é€ AAT AwY, and, a 
yevécbat eg tbypov kal Pepuod Kal 
yeabous* totepoy Se €& GAAAwY. 
According to Plut. Plac. ii. 8. this 
happe ned before the inclination of 
the plane of the earth (sup. p. 360, 
4); as Anaxagoras doubtless as- 
sumed because the sun might then 
work upon the earth without in- 
terruption. 
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pedocles, previously by Anaximander and Parmenides, 
and subsequently by Democritus and Diogenes.1 An- 
axagoras also agrees with Empedocles and Parmenides 
in his theories on generation and the origin of the 
sexes.? Of his opinions about animals, excepting the 
assertion that all animals breathe,* tradition has told us 
nothing of any importance;* and the same may be 
said (with the exception of what has already been 
quoted) of our information concerning the corporeal 


life of man.° 


The statement that he represented the 


soul as perishing at its separation from the body is very 


1 Vide sup. p. 159 sq.; Vol. I. 
pp. 256, 601; Vol. II. 255, 1; Vol. 
I. 295. Also the Anaxagoreans, 
Archelaus (vide infra), and Euri- 
pides, ap. Diodor. 1. 7. 

2 According to Aristotle, Gen. 
Anim. iv. 1, 793 b, 30; Philop. 
Gen. An. 81 b, 83 b; Diog. 11. 9; 
Hippol. J. ¢. (certain divergences, 
ap. Censorin. Di. Nat. 5, 4. 6, 6, 8; 
Plut. Plac. v. 7, 4, need not be con- 
sidered), he supposed that the male 
alone furnished the seed, the female 
only the place for it; the sex of 
the child is determined by the 
nature and origin of the seed ; boys 
spring from the right side of the 
uterus, and girls from the left. 
Of. sup. Vol. I. p. 601, 4; Vol. II. 
p. 162, 5. Censorinus further says 
that he thought the brain of the 
foetus was formed first, because all 
the senses proceed from this; that 
the body was formed from the 
ethereal warmth contained in the 
seed (which harmonises well with 
what is quoted in 365, 6), and that 
the child received nourishment 
through the navel. According to 
Cens. 5, 2, he op osed the opinion 
of his contemporary Hippo (Vol. I. 


p. 282, 5) that the seed comes from 
the marrow. 

8 Arist. De Respir. 2,470 b, 30. 
The Scholia ad h. 1. (after Simpl. 
De An.Venet. 1527), p. 164 b, 167 a. 
With Diogenes, this theory, which 
he shared with Anaxagoras, stands 
in connection with his view of the 
nature of the soul. With Anaxa- 
goras this is not the case (vide p. 
365, 6); but the thought must have 
beenobvious to him, that all things, 
in order to live, must inhale vital 
warmth. Cf. p. 365, 6. 

* We have only the observa- 
tions in Aristotle, Gen. Anim. iii., 
that he thought certain animals 
copulate through the mouth; and 
ap. Athen. ii. 57 d, that he called 
the white in the egg the milk of 
birds. 

5 According to Plut. Place. v. 
25, 8, he said that sleep merely 
concerned the body and not the 
soul; in support of which he no 
doubt appealed to the activity of 
the soul in dreams. According tc 
Arist. Part. An. iv. 2. 677 a, 5, he 
(or possibly his disciples only) de- 
rived feverish diseases from the 
gall, 
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uncertain;! and it is a question whether he ever ex- 
pressed any opinion on this point. From his own pre- 
suppositions, however, we must necessarily conclude 
that mind, as such, is indeed eternal, like matter; but 
that mental individuality is, on the contrary, as perish- 
able as corporeal. 

Among mental activities Anaxagoras seems to have 
kept that of the intellect primarily in view, as indeed 
knowledge appeared to him personally (vide infra) 
to be the highest end of life. But though he de- 
cidedly gave the preference to thought over sensible 
perception, yet he seems to have treated more at length 
of the latter than of the former. In contradiction to 
the ordinary theory, he adopted the view of Heracleitus, 
that the sense-perception is called forth, not by that 
which is akin, but by that which is opposite to it. 
That which is of like kind, he says, makes on its like 
no impression, because it introduces no change in it; 
only the unlike works upon another, and for this reason 
every sense-perception is united with a certain distaste.? 


1 Plut. 7. c. under the title 
motépov éotiv tmvos h Gavaros, 
Wuxiis } cduaros ; continues: elva 
S€ kal Wux7s Oavarov Thy Siaxwpi- 
cudv. This statement is the more 
untrustworthy, as the proposition 
that death concerns the body only, 
and not the soul, is referred to 
Leucippus, and on the other hand, 
Empedocles, in spite of his belief 
jin immortality, is credited with 
the theory that it eoncerned both. 
It is piain that no inference can be 
drawn from the expression ap. 
Diog. ii. 11; Cic. Tuse. 1. 48, 104 
(vide inf. 371, 5): and the utter- 
ances, ap. Diog. 1. 13, I. V. ZH. 


ili. 2. &c., if they are historical, 
would rather seem fo show that he 
regarded death as a simple neces- 
sity of nature, without thinking 
of a future life after death; but 
this inference would be likewise 
uncertain. 

? Theophr. De Sensu, 1: wept 
5 aic@ncews ai wev woAAal Kal Kabd- 
Aov Sofa: Sto eiciv. of wev yap Te 
Guolw mowtow, of 5€ TH évartig. 
To the former belong Parmenides, 
Empedocles, and Plato; to the 
latter Anaxagoras and Heracleitus. 
§ 27: "Avagayédpas 8 yiverOa: wev 
Tots é€vaytiows* Td yap Suorov arabes 
ard Tov duolov: Ka’ éxdorny dé 
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The chief confirmation of his theory lay however, he 
believed, in the consideration of the several senses. 
We see because of the reflection of objects in the 
apple of the eye: this reflection is formed, according 
to Anaxagoras, not in the part which resembles the 
object in colour, but which is different; as the eye is 
dark, we can see in the day if the objects are illumi- 
nated; but in certain instances the opposite is the case.! 
Similarly with touch and taste; we receive the impres- 
sion of heat and cold from such things only as are warmer 
or colder than our body ; we perceive the sweet with the 
bitter, the fresh with the salt element in ourselves.’ So 
we smell and hear the opposite with the opposite ; the 
more precise explanation of smell is that it arises from 
respiration; of hearing, that the tones are transmitted 
to the brain through the cavity of the skull. In 
respect to all the senses, Anaxagoras believed that large 
organs were more capable of perceiving the great and 





meparat diapiOuer. After this has 
been shown in detail, he continues, 
§ 29: Gracay 8 atobnow meTa 
Avrns: (similarly in § 17) dep dy 
ddzcev axdrovOoy elvar TH UmOIECEL, 
ray yap To dvdmo.oy amrdmevov TOvoy 
mapéxet, as we clearly see in those 
sensible impressions, which are 
especially strong and lasting. Cf. 
p. 89, 2. 

1 Theophr. l. c. § 27. 

2 I. c. 28 (ef. 36 sqq.), where 
it is thus expressed: the sensation 
follows Karu Thy Aden Thy Exd- 
oTov' TavTa yap evuTdpxety ev Tir. 
Cf. with the last proposition the 
quotations from Anaxagoras, p. 
338 sq., from Parmenides, Vol. I. 
p. 165, 8, and from Empedocles, 


supra, p. 165, 3. 

3 7. ce. Concerning hearing and 
tones, other writers tell us a few 
further particulars. According to 
Plut. Plac. iv. 19, 6, Anaxagoras 
believed tliat the voice was caused 
by the current of air proceeding 
from the speaker striking against 
condensed air and returning to the 
ears ; in this way also he explained 
the echo. According to Plut. Qu. 
Conv. vill. 3, 8, 7 sq., Arist. Probl, 
xi. 338, he thought that the air 
was made to vibrate with a tremu- 
lous motion by the heat of the sun, 
as we see in solar motes; and that 
in consequence of the noise that 
results from this, we hear less dis- 
tinctly by day than by night. 
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distant, and smaller organs the small and near.! As to 
the share of vods in the sense-perception, he does not 
seem to have expressed any definite opinion, but to 
have presupposed, notwithstanding, that vods is the 
percipient subject, while the senses are merely organs 
of perception.’ 

But if the sense-perception is conditional on the 
nature of the bodily organs, we cannot expect that it 
should reveal to us the true nature of things. Every 
corporeal thing is an intermixture of the most various 
ingredients; how then can any object be purely re- 
flected in it? Spirit alone is pure and unmixed: it 
alone can separate and distinguish things; it alone can 
procure us true knowledge. The senses are too weak 
to ascertain truth. This Anaxagoras proved from the 
fact that we do not perceive the minute atoms which 
are intermingled in a body, nor the gradual transitions 
from one state into the opposite.* That he therefore 
denied all possibility of knowledge,‘ or declared all 


presentations to be alike 


1 Theophr. i. c. 29 sq. 

2 This seems to be conveyed 
by the words of Theophrastus, De 
Sensu, 38. He says Clidemus 
(vide infra) supposed that the 
ears do not themselves perceive 
objects, but transfer the sensation 
to vows, ovx domep “Avataydpas 
apxiv woet TavTwy Toy vody. 

3 Sext. Math. vii. 90: "A. as 
acOevets SiaBdAAwy Tas aic@jces, 
“ind adavpdtntos aitay,” onow, 
“ov Suvatotl éouev Kpivery TaANDES” 
(Fr. 25). rl@noe 5€ wiotw avtay 
THS amotias Thy Tapa uiKpoy Tay 
Xpwudrwy efarAAayny. €i vap dvo 
AdBoimev xpmuata, ueAav kal AeuKdy, 
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true,? we cannot suppose, 


eira éx Oarépou eis barepoy Kata 
oTayova wapeyxeommev, ov SuvqoeTat 
h ots Siaxpivery Tas mapa uikpoy 
peTaBoAas, Kalrep mpos Thy dvaw 
éwoxeimevas. The further reason, 
that the senses cannot distinguish 
the constituents of things, is alluded 
to in the passages quoted, p. 272, 2, 
and in the statement (Plac. i. 3, 9; 
Simpl. De Celo, 268 b, 40; Schol. 
513 a, 42) that the so-called 
éuoouep7 are perceived, not by the 
senses, but by the reason alone. 

* Cic. Acad. 1. 12, 44. 

5 Arist. Metaph. iv. 5, 1009 b, 
25: *Avakaydpov 5€ Kal anrddbeyua 
KuNwoveveTat Tpds TAY ETAlpwy TiVas, 
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since he himself states his opinions with. full dogmatic 
conviction ; as little can we infer, as Aristotle does, 
from the doctrine of the mixture of all things, that he 
denied the law of contradiction;! for his opinion is 
not that oppesite qualities belong to one and the same 
thing as such, but that different things are inextrica- 
bly intermingled; the inferences whieh a later writer, 
rightly or wrongly, derives from his propositions ought 
not to be aseribed to himself. He regards the senses, 
indeed, as inadequate; he admits that they only in- 
struct us imperfectly as to the nature of things; yet he | 
argues from phenomena to their hidden causes,? having 
really attained to his own theory in this and no other 
way; and as the world-ereating Mind knows all things, 
so the portion of Mind which is in man must be allowed 
its share in this knowledge. When it is said that he 
declared reason to be the criterion,? this is true in fact, 
though not literally. He doubtless never attempted any 
precise definitions of the nature and distinctive character 
of thought.4 

The moral life of man was, in all probability, not 


bri ToavT avrots éorat Ta OyTa via them, hardly require a refuta- 


av troAaBwouw', which, if the tradi- 
tion is true, no doubt is only in- 
tended to assert that things contain 
for us another meaning when we 
consider them from another stand- 
point; the course of the world 
will correspond to our wishes, or 
contravene them, aceording as we 
have a right or a wrong theory of 
the world. Cf. also Ritter, Jon. 
Phil. 295 sq. The alteration which 
Gladisch, Anazr. u. d. Isr. 46, pro- 
poses in the words of Anaxagoras, 
and the explanation he gives of 


tion. 

1 Metaph. iv. 4, 5, 17, 1007 b, 
25, 1009 a, 22 sqq. 1012 a, 24, xi. 
6, 1063 b, 24; Alex. in Metaph. 
p. 295, 1 Bon. 684 a, 9 Br. 

2 Supra, p. 272, 2. 

8 Sext. Math. vil. 91: Avak. 
Kowas Tov Adyov py KpLTHpLoy Eiva. 

+ This we must infer from the 
silence of the fragments, and of all 
testimony: even Philop. De An. 
C 1, 7, does not ascribe the Aris- 
totelian definitions: ‘‘ 6 xupias Aeyd- 
Mevos vous 6 KaTa Thy ppdynot,” 
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included by Anaxagoras in the sphere of his scientific 
enquiry. There are, indeed, some isolated expressions 
-of his, in which he describes the contemplation of the 
cosmos as the highest task of man,' and blames the 
superficiality of the ordinary view of life;? and traits 
are related of him which evince an earnest and yet 
gentle disposition? a magnanimous indifference to 
external possessions,‘ and a quiet fortitude in distress ;5 


“6 yovs G@mAuis ayTiBoAats Tots 
mpayuacw ayTiBdAAwy  eyyvw 
ove éyvw,” to the philosopher him- 
self; he only makes use of them 
in the discussion of his doctrines. 

1 Eudem. Eth. i. 5, 1216 a, 10 
(and others, p. 326, 2), says (pretix- 
ing activ): Anaxagoras replied 
to the question why life has any 
value: Tod Gewpijca [évexa] Tov 
ovpayby Kat Thy wept Toy BAoy Kdcmov 
tak. Diog.il. 7: mpos roy eiréyta: 
“ovdéy gor ueAer THS Tarpidos ;” 
“ edpnuet, py, euol yap kal opddpa 
MéAce THS TaTpldos,” Sei~as Toy odpa- 
vov. He calls his country the 
heavens either because his interest 
and his thoughts are at home 
there, or because of the theory 
mentioned p. 365, 6, on the origin 
‘of the soul; or in allusion to both 
at once, he may mean that the 
heavens from which our soul 
springs are the worthiest object 
of its interest. 

2 Evdem. /. c. c. 4, 1215 b, 6: 
*Avak. . . . epwrnbels, Tis 6 evda1uo- 
véotatos; “‘ovOels, elmev, Gy at 
vouiCers, GAN &tomos &y Tis cor 
gavein.” 

8 Cic. Acad. ii. 23, 72, praises 
his grave and dignified demeanour; 
Plut. Per. c. 5, ascribes the well- 
known seriousness of Pericles to 
his intercourse with Anaxagoras; 
and lian, V. H. viii. 13, relates 


that he was never seen to laugh; 
on the other hand, the anecdote 
told of him in Plut. Prace. Ger. 
Reip. 27, 9, p. 820; Diog. ii. 14, 
that on his death-bed. he asked, 
instead of any other honours, that 
the children might have a holiday 
from school on the anniversary of 
his death, shows a genial and 
kindly disposition. 

4 Cf. what is said, p. 326, 2, on 
the neglect of his property. All 
the more incredible is the calumny 
ap. Tert. Apologet. c. 46. The- 
mistius, Orat. ii. 30 C, uses Sikad- 
tepos "Avataydpou proverbially. 

° According to Diog. ii. 10 sqq. 
he replied to the news of his con- 
demnation (this, however, is also 
told by Diog. ii. 35, of Socrates) 
that ‘the Athenians as well as 
himself have been long ago con- 
demned to death by nature:’ to 
the observation, ‘ éorephOns *AOn- 
valwv,” ‘ov pev ody, GAN exetvor 
€uod ;” to a condolence upon his 
being forced to die in banishment, 
‘itis the same distance everywhere 
to Hades’ (this is alsoin Cie. Tuse. 
i. 43, 104): to the news of the 
death of his sons: dew abtovs 
Ovnrovs yevyjoas. The last is told 
by Plut. Cons. ad. Apoll. 33, p. 
118; Panaetius ap. Plut. Coh. Ira, 
16, p. 463 E, and by many others, 
but of Solon and Xenophon as well 


BEB 2 
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but we know of no scientific rules belonging to this 
department,’ and even the statements mentioned above 
are not taken from the treatise of our. philosopher. 

Nor did he enter much into the subject of religion. 
The charge against him was made, indeed, on the score 
of atheism, that is, denial of the gods of the state ;? but 
this censure was only based on his theories about the 
sun and moon: as to the relation of these theories to 
the popular faith he had doubtless hardly expressed an 
opinion. The same is probably the case in regard to 
his naturalistic explanation of phenomena, in which 
his contemporaries were accustomed to see miracles 
and portents.? Lastly, he is said to have been the first 
to interpret the Homeric myths in a moral sense ;+ 
but it would appear that in this respect he is wrongly 
credited with what really belongs to his disciples,? 
and especially to Metrodorus;® for if the allegorical 


as Anaxagoras, vide Schaubach, 
p- 53. 

1 The statement of Clemens, 
Strom. ii. 416 D (repeated by 
Theod. Cur. Gr. Aff. x1. 8, p. 152): 
*Avataydpay . . . Thy Bewplay pavat 
Tov Biov tréAos elvat Kat Thy ard 
TavrTns édevGeplay, is no doubt de- 
rived simply from the ethics of 
Eudemus (swpra, p. 371, 1). 

2 Vide the writers cited p. 
328, 3; Iren. 11. 14, 2, calls him 
for this reason Anaxagoras, qui et 
atheus cognominatus est. 

8 Such as the much talked of 
stone of ASgospotamos, ap. Diog. 
ii. 11, and the ram with one horn, 
ap. Plut. Per. 6. 

4 Diog. 11. 11: done? 5 mpadros, 
Kabd pnot PaBwpivos év mavrodurh 
iotopla, thy ‘Ounpov rolnow aroph- 


yaoOat elvat ep GpeTtis Kal dixao- 
ovvns emt mA€ov SE mpoorivat Tod 
Adyou Mntpddwpov roy Aapbaxnvoy 
yvapiwov vvTa avTod, dy Kal mparov 
oTovddoa: TOU Momtov mept Tiy 
guoiny mpayuarelav.  Heraclit. 
Alleg. Homer. ec. 22, p. 46, has no 
connection with this. 

* Syncell. Chron. p. 149 C: 
Epunvevouot b€ of ’Avagarydpior Tovs 
pvdeddeis Oeovs, voty piv Toy Ala, 
Thy be ’AOnvav téxvnv, b0ev Kal Td" 
xeipay, ete. Vide p. 364, 2. 

6 Vide concerning Metrodorus 
(who is also mentioned by Alex. 
Meteorol. 91 b, and Simpl. Phys. 
257 b, as a disciple ef Anaxagoras, 
and in Plato's Jon. 5380 C, as a 
solemn expounder of the Homeric 
poems), Tatian. C. Graec. c. 21, p. 
262 D: kat Mntpddmpos 5& 6 Aay- 
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interpretation of the poets is altogether more in har- 
mony with the taste of the Sophistic period, the moral 
interpretation is least of all suited to Anaxagoras, who 
paid so little attention to ethics. Of him we may ven- 
ture to say that, in his enquiries, he confined himself 
entirely to physics. 


IV.—Anazagoras in relation to his predecessors. Character 
and Origin of his Doctrine. The Anaxagorean School : 
Archelaus. 


WE have already observed, in regard to Empedocles 
and Democritus, Melissus and Diogenes, that in the 
course of the fifth century the various schools of phi- 
losophy and their dactrines were gradually beginning to 
exert a livelier and more important influence over one 
another. The example of Anaxagoras only confirms 
our observation. This philosopher seems to have known 
and made use of most of the ancient doctrines: from 
Pythagoreanism alone he stands so entirely aloof that 
we can discern no influence, however indireet, from 
that quarter upon his doctrines, nor even an invo- 
luntary coincidence between the two systems. On 
the other hand, the influence of the Ionian physicists 
is unmistakable in his doctrine of primitive epposites,! 


Waknvos éy te wept ‘Ounpov Alay 
evjdws dielAexTat mavTa eis GAAN- 
yupiay metaywv, ovTe yap “Hpay 
ovte "AGnvav ovte Ala tovtT eivat 
now, wep of Tavs TepiBdAous avTots 
Kal Ta Teuéevyn Kabidpioaytes voul- 
Covsi, dvcews 5€ brocTaces -Kal 
otoxelwy Siaxoounces. We might 
just as well. adds Tatian, explain 
the fighting heroes as merely sym- 


bolical persons: and according to 
Hesychius (’Ayauéu.), Metrodorus 
actually interpreted Agamemnon 
as the «ther. But as a rule, as 
may be seen from Tatian’s censure, 
allegory was not employed by him 
in respect to the human figures of 
the Homeric poems, 

1 P. 355, cf. Vol. I. p. 250, 
272, 2. 
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in his astronomical theories,! in his views about. the 
formation of the earth,? and the origin of living 
creatures; what he says of the mixture of all things 
and the unlimitedness of matter reminds us of Anaxi- 
mander and Anaximenes, and though in particular 
details he has no such striking points of contact with 
Heracleitus,! yet his whole system is directed to the 
explanation of phenomena—the reality of which Hera- 
cleitus was more forward to acknowledge than any 
other philosopher,—of change, to which all things are 
subject, and of the multiplicity resulting from change. 
Still more clearly can we trace in him the influence of 
the Eleatic doctrine. The propositions of Parmenides 
on the impossibility of Becoming and Decay form the 
starting-point of his whole system. He coincides with 
the same philosophers in mistrust of the sensible per- 
ception, in denial of empty space,’ and in certain of 
his physical theories ;® the only doubt is whether these 
doctrines came to him directly from Parmenides, or 
through the medium of Empedocles and the Atomists. 
To these his contemporaries (the Ionians and the 
Eleatics), as has been already observed, Anaxagoras is 
primarily allied. The three systems equally propose to 
themselves the problem of explaining the formation of 
the universe, the Becoming and individual generation of 


1 P, 360, cf. Vol. I. p. 273 sq. 306) thinks that this may have 
2 P. 356, cf. Vol. I. p. 255, arisen independently of Eleatic in- 
254, 1. fluences, out of the polemic against 
3 P. 365 sq. Atomists or Pythagoreans; but, 
4 His theories concerning the considering the unmistakeable in- 
sense-perception, however (sup. p. terdependence of the Anaxagorean 
367 sq.), seem to betray the influ- and Parmenidean doctrines on the 
ence of Heracleitus. whole, it seems to me improbable. 
5 Sup. p. 342, 1. Ritter G. 6 Cf. p. 365, 6; 366, 2; 368, 2. 
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beings, and the changes and multiplicity of phenomena, 
without, however, maintainmg an absolute Becoming 
and Decay, and a qualitative change of the primitive 
matter, or giving up any part of the Parmenidean 
theories concerning the impossibility of these processes. 
To this end they all adopt the expedient of reducing 
generation to the union, and decay to the separation of 
substances, which, being underived and imperishable, 
change in that process, not their quality, but only their 
plaee and relation in space. But in their more precise 
definitions the three systems differ. A plurality of 
original substances they must all indeed assume, in 
order to make intelligible the multiplicity of derived 
things; but to these substances Empedocles ascribes 
the elementary qualities; Leucippus and Democritus 
merely the universal qualities, which belong to every 
corporeal thing as sueh ; Anaxagoras, the qualities of 
determinate bodies. In order to account for the innu- 
merable differences in the nature and constitution of 
derived things, Empedocles maintains that the four 
elements are mingled in infinitely various proportions, 
the Atomists hold that the homogeneous matter is 
divided into an infinite number of primitive bodies of 
various shapes, while Anaxagoras says that the innu- 
merable substances are capable of the most various 
intermixture. The primitive substances, therefore, are 
conceived by Empedocles as limited in number and 
differences of kind, but infinitely divisible; by the 
Atomists, as unlimited in number and variety of form, 
but indivisible; by Anaxagoras, as unlimited in number 
and distinctions of kind, and infinitely divisible. 
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Lastly, in order to explain motion—on which all gene~ 
ration of derived things is based—Empedocles adds to 
the four elements two moving forces ; but as these are 
wholly mythical forms, the question as to the natural 
cause of motion remains unanswered. The Atomists 
find a purely natural cause of motion in weight ; and 
that this may operate and produce the infinite mul- 
tiplicity of movements, they introduce empty space 
between the atoms. Anaxagoras feels indeed the neces- 
sity of adding to matter a moving force; he does not, 
however, seek this in a mythical image, external to 
nature and reality, but recognises in spirit or mind the 
natural ruler and mover of matter. 

In the further application of his principles to the 
explanation of nature, Anaxagoras is also mm many 
respects agreed with Empedocles and Democritus. All 
three begin with a chaotic mixture of primitive sub- 
stances, out of which they say the world arose by means 
of a whirling motion, self-engendered, in this mass. 
In their conceptions of the universe there is hardly one 
important difference between Anaxagoras and Demo- 
critus. As Democritus regarded the three lower ele- 
ments as a medley of the most various kinds of atoms, 
Anaxagoras saw in the elements generally a medley of 
all seeds.' All three philosophers are in accord about 
several theories, such as the obliquity of the ecliptic,” 
the animate nature of plants,® the origin of livmg 
beings from the terrestrial slime;* Empedocles and 

1 Cf. p. 225, 1, with 332, 1; ? Vide p. 157, 5; 251, 5; 360, 4. 


Aristotle uses the same expression, Ss P.178, 3; 263, ZeveGaues 
mwavoTeputa, in both cases. 4 P, 365, 6; 366, 1. 
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Anaxagoras also in regard to the generation and de- 
velopment of the foetus ;! and, at any rate, the first and 
last-named of these theories are so remarkable that we 
cannot regard the coincidence as fortuitous. 
Although, however, it thus appears unquestionable 
that the above-mentioned philosophers are not merely 
allied as to their doctrines, but that they actually and 
historically influenced one another, it is not so easy to 
determine which of them first advanced the propositions 
that are common to all three. Anaxagoras, Empedocles 
and Leucippus are contemporaries, and tradition has not 
told us which was the first to promulgate his system. 
Aristotle indeed says of Anaxagoras, in a well-known 
passage, that he was earlier as to his age, and later as 
to his works, than Empedoeles.?, But whether this 
means that his doctrines appeared later, or that they 
were more matured, or on the other hand, more imper- 
fect, than those of Empedocles, it is not easy to dis- 
cover. If we try to decide the question according to 


1 Pp. 162; 366, 2. 

* Metaph. i. 3, 984 a, 11: 
*Avatayopas 62...7H wey TAiKia 
mpétepos &y TovTov, Tvis & eEpyots 
UorTepos. 

3 The words allow of all three 
interpretations. In regard to the 
first, even if Breier (Phil. d. Anaz, 
85) is right in saying that épya 
eannot refer to the writings, the 
Opera omnia ; nothing hinders our 
translating the text thus: ‘his 
achievements fall later.’ More- 
over, as what is later is as a rule 
riper and more advanced, iorepos 
may also be used in this sense; 
and Aristotle, ‘c. 8, 989 b, 5, 19, 
actually says of Anaxagoras: if 


we deduce the consequence of his 
theories. tcws ay oavein Ko.vompe- 
meatépws héywy . . . BovAETaL péevTo- 
TL TaparAno.oy Tos Us TEepov A€youst ; 
and in still closer correspondence 
with our text, De Celo, iv. 2, 308 
b, 30: kaiwep dyres GpyasdTepo: TIS 
viv jAkias Kavotépws évdngay Tepi 
TaoY voy rAExPevtwy. On the other 
hand, torepov also designates that 
which is inferior te something else 
in value. Cf. Arist. Metaph. v. 
11, 1081 b, 22: 7d yap brepéxov 
7. Suvdwe: mpdtepov, and Theo- 
phrast. ap. Simpl. Phys. 6 b, who, 
using the same expression con- 
versely, says of Plato: tovrors 
ervyevouevos TiAatev, TH pév S6tD 
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the internal relation of the doctrines, we shall probably 
be drawn in two opposite directions. On the one hand, 
it would seem that Anaxagoras’s derivation of motion 
from spirit must be later than the mythical derivation 
assigned to it by Empedocles, or the purely material 
explanation it receives from the Atomists; for in the 
idea of Spirit not only is a new and a higher principle 
introduced into philosophy, but this principle is the 
same with which the subsequent development is chiefly 
connected ; whereas Empedocles, in his conception of the 
moving forces, approximates to the mythic cosmogony, 
and the Atomists do not advance beyond the pre-So- 
cratic materialism. On the other hand, however, the 
theories of Empedoeles and the Atomists appear to be 
more scientific in regard to the primitive substances 
than those of Anaxagoras; for Anaxagoras places the 
qualities of derived things immediately in the primitive 
substances, while the other two systems seek to explain 
those substances by reference to their elementary and 
atomistic constituents: consequently, the procedure of 


the primitive substances with 
which our text is concerned, Aris- 
totle could not possibly have rated 
the doctrine of Anaxagoras higher 
than that of Empedocles, which he 
himself followed. But it may be 
that in the predicate tots Epos 


Kal TH Suvdwer mpdtepos, Tots Se 
xpdvas torepos. ‘This signification 
is given to the words of our text 
by Alexander, p. 22, 13 Bon. 534 
b, 17 Br. The words, thus under- 
stood, contain a rhetorical and not 
a logical antithesis; for, in point 





of fact, there would be nothing 
surprising in the older view being 
the less perfect; but if Theophras- 
tus could express himself as he 
does (/. ¢.), Aristotle may have said 
the same in the same sense. If, 
on the contrary, we understand by 
vortepos the riper, there arises the 
difficulty (of which Alexander re- 
minds us), that in the question of 


torepos he had in view the whole 
of Anaxagoras’s doctrine, in which 
he certainly reeognised an essen- 
tial progress, as compared with 
previous philosophers, and that 
his observation was merely in- 
tended to explain why he had 
placed Anaxagoras, in spite of his 
age, immediately after Empedocles. 
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the Atomists is more thorough, because they are not 
content witk attaining sensibly perceived substances, but 
derive these, individually and collectively, from some- 
thing still more primitive. This might incline us to sup- 
pose that the Atomists appeared later than Anaxagoras, 
and Empedoecles at any rate not earlier; and that it was 
precisely the inadequacy of Anaxagoras’s explanation of 
nature which caused them to abandon Spirit as a sepa- 
rate principle side by side with matter, and to set up a 
uniform and strictly materialistic theory.! 

But the opposite view has nevertheless preponder- 
ating reasons in its favour. In the first place, it has 
already been shown? that Empedocles was acquainted 
with the poem of Parmenides, and that he took from 
that source what he says on the impossibility of gene- 
ration and decay. If we compare with this Anaxa- 
goras’s utteranees on the same subject,? we find that 
the thoughts and expressions in them exactly harmonise 
with those of Empedocles, whereas they have no similar 
connection with the corresponding verses of Parmenides. 
The passages in Empedocles therefore presuppose an 
acquaintance with Parmenides, and can be explained 
on the basis ef such an acquaintance, without any as- 
sistance from Anaxagoras; conversely, the statements 
of Anaxagoras can perfectly be understood on the sup- 
position that he was acquainted with Empedocles’s 
poem: there is nothing in them that implies a direct 
obligation to Parmenides. This relation of the three 
_ systems makes it highly probable that Empedocles first 


1 Cf. p. 293 sq. v. 36 sqq., 40 sqq. 69 sqq., 89, 92 
2 P. 195 sq.; 161 sq. (pi122,1, 2; 123, 1, 2; 124, 1). 
3 Sup. 331, 1,2, 3; cf. Emped. - 
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derived his statement that all generation is the union, 
and all decay the separation, of substances, from the doc- 
trine of Parmenides of the impossibility of Becoming ; 
while, on the other hand, Anaxagoras first borrowed 
the theory from Empedocles: and this conjecture is 
confirmed when we observe that it harmonises better 
with the other presuppositions of Empedocles than with 
those of Anaxagoras, For to identify generation with 
mixture, and decay with division, must have been easy 
to a philosopher who regarded the elementary substances 
as the original principle out of which the particular 
was formed, merely through combination ; and who, in 
connection with this, considered the uniting power as 
the truly divine and beneficent, and the intermixture 
of all matter as the most blessed and perfect state. It 
is, on the contrary, much less easy if, with Anaxagoras, 
we regard particular substances as the most primitive, 
their original intermixture as an unordered chaos, and 
the separation of the mixed substances as the special 
work of the spiritua! and divine essence. In that case 
the generation of individual beings must be derived 
primarily from the separation, and in the second place 
only from the union, of the fundamental substances ; 
while their decay must be brought about by their return 
to the elementary condition of intermixture.! Among 


1 Steinhart (Allg. L. Z. 1843, 
Novbr. p. 898 sq.), on the other 
hand, thinks that the doctrine of 
the generation of individuals from 
mixture and separation does not 
harmonise with the four primitive 
substances of Empedocles ; it could 
only have been an organic part of 
a doetrine in which the physical 


elements were not the simplest. But 
what is mixture, if not the genera- 
tion of a composite something from 
something more simple? If, there- 
fore, all things arose out of inter- 
mixture, the simplest substances 
must be the most primitive; as 
indeed all mechanical physicists, 
except Anaxagoras, have assumed 
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the other theories of Anaxagoras, especially in what he 
says of the sense-perception, he seems sometimes to 
contradict Empedocles, and sometimes to show traces 
of his influence.! We may therefore suppose that the 
philosophical opinions of Empedocles were published 
before those of Anaxagoras, and that Anaxagoras made 
use of them. 

The same holds good of the founder of the Atom- 
istic School. Democritus certainly seems to have 
borrowed much from Anaxagoras, especially in his 
astronomical conceptions, in which he is allied with 
the older theory of Anaximander and Anaximenes.? 
Anaxagoras, on the contrary, seems to be referring 
to Leucippus when he refutes the doctrine of empty 
space in its details by physical experiments. When he 
expressly asserts the unity of the world, and protests 
against the division of primitive substances,? he can 
scarcely have in view any other adversary than the 
Atomistic philosophy. The Pythagoreans, who alone 
of all the other schools might be intended, give quite 
another meaning to the conception of the Void; and 
the older enemies of this conception, Parmenides and 
Heracleitus—who were anterior to the Atomistic theory 
——bestow on it no detailed refutation. The Atomistic 
philosophy seems to have been the first to arouse 
serious discussion as to the possibility of empty space. 
There is doubtless a reference to this philosophy, also, 


for this very reason, and do as- 1; 248 sqq. 


sume, even to the present day. 3 Vide supra, p. 342, 1; Fr. 11, 
' Cf. p. 367, 2; 368, 2; with supra, p. 338, 2. 
p- 168, 3. * Cr. p. 306. 


2 Vide supra, p. 360, 3,4; 374, 
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in the remark! that there can be no ‘smallest,’ since 
Being cannot be annihilated by division ; for here the 
theory ef indivisible bodies is directly supported by the 
assertion that things are annihilated by infinite divi- 
sion: which, indeed, had already been pointed out by 
Zeno, though he gave a different application to the 
theory. Anaxagoras’s denial of a blind Fate? has also 
been said, though less certainly, to have reference to 
the Atomists: there is no other system to which it 
would better apply. I should therefore suppose that 
Leucippus must have preceded Anaxagoras in his doc- 
trine, and that Anaxagoras had directed his attention 





tot. 


That this was quite possible chronologically we 


have already seen * in the course of our discussion.‘ 
The special philosophic importance of Anaxagoras 


1 Vide supra, p. 841, 3, ef. p. 
218; Vol. I. 614. 

2 Vide sup. p. 345, 5, cf. p. 238 sq. 

@ P3306. 

4 Further confirmation of this 
might be found in the treatise De 
Melisso, c. 2, 976 a, 138. Accord- 
ing to the most probable reading, 
though this is partly founded on 
conjecture, we are there told: kal 
yap duotov ottw Aéyer Td Tay eiva, 
ovxl ws HAA... Tw (Mullach 
completes this in agreement. with 
Beck, @AAo érépw tivi, I should 
myself conjecture Aw dmordy Tit) 
émep kal “Avataydpas (Beck rightly 
substitutes Anaxagoras for ’A@nva- 
yépas, which we find in Cod. Lips.) 
eAeyxet, Ott Suoiov To a&repov’ Td 
de Guoroy ETEpw Buoy, Bore Svo 7) 
mAciw byTa ovK by ev 000 meipov 
eivat. These words, it seems to 
me, can only be understood to 
mean that Anaxagoras contradicted 
the theory that the Unlimited is 


duotov. Mullach’s interpretation 
quod etiam Anaxagoras ostendit 
infinitum sui simile esse (so far, ac- 
cording to Fr. 8, supra, p. 543, 1, 
as vous is infinite, and at the same 
time mas Sos), introduces a 
thought that is superfluous and 
irrelevant to the context, and is 
besides contradicted by eAéyxeuv ; 
for though this word is used not 
merely for ‘refute,’ but also for 
‘prove, yet it always designates 
a proof by which an _ opposite 
opinion is refuted. But as the 
writer does not expressly say that 
Anaxagoras contradicted _ the 
opinion of Melissus concerning the 
homogeneous nature of the &zeipov, 
his language may also be under- 
stood thus : ‘Even Anaxagoras con- 
tradicts the opinion that the amei- 
pov must be homogeneous, so far 
as he represents the infinite mass 
of the primitive matter as cousist- 
ing entirely of heterogeneous parts.’ 
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is based upon the doctrine of vods. With this doctrine 
his theory of matter is, however, so intimately connected 
that the one is conditioned by the other. Matter in 
itself, as he represents it in the primitive state before 
Spirit had begun to work upon it, can only be a chaotic, 
motionless mass ; for all motion and separation must 
come from Spirit. But matter must nevertheless con- 
tain all the constituents of derived things as such; 
for Spirit creates nothing new: it only divides what 
actually exists. Conversely, Spirit is necéssary, be- 
cause matter, as such, is unordered and unmoved, and 
the activity of matter is restricted to the separation of 
substances, because they are already supposed to contain 
within themselves all their determinate qualities. The 
one doctrine is so directly given in the other that we 
cannot even enquire which was the earlier and which 
the later; for this conception of matter could only 
result if an incorporeal moving cause, distinct from it 
and working in this particular manner, were main- 
tained: and such a moving cause could only be 
maintained if the nature of matter were conceived in 
this particular way and no other. Both definitions 
are so far equally original—they merely indicate 
the two sides of the opposition of Spirit and matter, 
as conceived by Anaxagoras. If we ask how this 
opposition itself arose in the mind of our philosopher, 
an answer has already been given in the course of 
the present discussion.’ Ancient physics recognised 
only corporeal nature. With this corporeal nature 
Anaxagoras cannot satisfy himself, because he knows 


1 P. 345. 
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not how to explain from such a cause the movement of 
nature, the beauty and design of the universe, especially 
as he has learned from Parmenides, Empedocles and 
Leucippus, that the corporeal substance is something 
underived and unchangeable, not moved dynamically 
from within, but mechanically from without. Accord- 
ingly, he discriminates Spirit, as moving and ordering 
force, from matter; and as he finds all order conditional 
on a division of the unordered, all knowledge condi- 
tional on discrimination, he thus defines the opposition 
of Spirit and matter: Spirit, he says, is the dividing and 
discriminating force, and consequently is itself simple 
and unmixed ; matter is that which is absolutely mixed 
aud composite: a definition which was closely connected 
with the traditional ideas of chaos, and more recently 
with the doctrines of Empedocles and the Atomists 
concerning the primitive state of the universe. If, 
however, matter really consists originally in a mixture 
of all things, and the operation of moving force in a 
separation of them, things as these definite substances 
must already be contained in the original matter, and 
in place of the elements and atoms the so-called Ho- 
moeomeries are introduced. 

The fundamental conceptions, therefore, of the An- 
axagorean system are without difficulty to be explained 
as resulting partly from the theories of earlier and con- 
temporary philosophers, and partly from such considera- 
tions as might easily and naturally occur to its author. 
Such being the case, we can the more readily dispense 
with the other sources of this doctrine, which some even 
among the ancients sought to derive from Hermotimus, 
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the mythical magician,! or from the wisdom of the East ; ? 
but these views have so little to recommend them that 
there can scarcely be a donbt of their groundlessness. 
As to any dependence of Anaxagoras on Oriental doctrines, 
there exists no tradition on which the smallest reliance 
ean be placed, nor does the nature of his system render 
it in any way probabie.? Hermotimus is manifestly nota 


1 Arist. Metaph. i. 3, 984 b, 
18, after mention of vots: gavepais 
Bev obv Avakaryopay topev aduevov 
TovTwy Tav Adywr, aitiay F exe 
mpdtepov ‘Epudtiues 6 KAaCouévios 
cireiv. The same is repeated by 
Alexander, &c., ad h. 1. (Schol, in 
Ar. 536 b); Philop. adh. l.p.2; 
ap. Simpl. Phys. 321 a; Sext. 
Math. ix. 7; Elias, Cret. in Greg. 
Naz. Orat. 37, p. 831 (in Carus, 
Nachg. W. iv. 341), with no other 
authority for the statement except 
this text of Aristotle. 

2 To these belong the state- 
ment already mentioned, p. 326, 
2, that Anaxagoras visited the 
East and especially Egypt; also 
the hypotheses of Gladisch (Die 
Rel. und die Philosophie Anaxag. 
und die Israeliten), and some of 
the ancients (on whom cf. Anazag. 
und d. Isr. p. 4), who would con- 
nect him with Judaism. 

3 How inadequate are iia au- 
thorities for Anaxagoras’s visit to 
Egypt, we have already seen in 
the notice of them, p. 326, 2. Not 
one is less recent than the last 
decade of the Fourth Century after 
Christ; even Valerius Maximus 
does not speak of a journey to 
Egypt, but only of a diutina pere- 
grinatio, while the property of An- 
axagoras was laid waste, and it is 
very possible that he was thinking 
of Anaxagoras’s residence inAthens, 


VOL. II. 


or of nothing definite. But even if 
he had named Egypt as the destina- 
tion of this journey, his evidence 
could easily be contradicted, and 
the saying concerning the grave 
of Mausolus, which Diog. (ii. 10) 
puts into the mouth of our philo- 
sopher (who died 19 Olympiads, 
i.e. 76 years, before it was built), 
would scarcely lend it any confirma- 
tion. Ifit be urged that the Greeks 
from the time of Anaxagoras were 
so inclined to place their scientific 
greatness in connection with Egypt, 
that it is improbable an Egyptian 
journey, known to have been under- 
taken by this philosopher, should 
have received no mention, we can 
only infer from the complete 
silence of all authorities on the © 
subject, that nothing whatever was 
known of such a journey. Con- 
cerning the hypothesis of Gladisch, 
I have already given my opinion 
on the general presuppositions and 
collective result of this, Vol. I. p. 
36. The interpretation of facts 
to suit the interest of arbitrary 
combinations, with which he is 
there censured, is not wanting in 
the present case. For example, 
from the dogmas of the Old Testa- 
ment, not only does he deduce, p. 
19, the doctrine of pre-existent 
matter (for which the Alexandrian 
Book of Wisdom is cited among 
other evidence as perfectly valid 
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historical contemporary of Anaxagoras, but a mythical 


ANAXAGORAS. 





figure in the past, who has only been associated with 
Anaxagoras by the idle ingenuity of later writers.! 


testimony); but also the Anaxago- 
rean Homoeomeries (p. 48); and 
conversely, from Anaxagoras (as 
has been shown, p. 352, 1) he de- 
rives, by the most inadequate 
reasoning, the Jewish notions of 
the government of the universe. 
The doctrine of the Old Testament 
of the creation of the world by the 
direct Divine behest is represented 
as in all essential respects ‘ entirely 
the same’ (p. 43) as that of Anax- 
agoras, of the first movement of 
matter by vois, from which move- 
ment all things arise in a purely 
mechanical manner. A parallelism 
that is instituted in such a way 
can be of no assistance from an 
historical point of view. 

1 The statements of the ancients 
in regard to Hermotimus (the most 
complete collection has been made 
by Carus, ‘Ueber die Sagen von 
Hermotimus, Nachg. Werke, iv. 
330 sqq., and previously in Fiille~ 
born’s Beitrige) are of three kinds. 
The first has just been quoted 
from Aristotle, &e. Secondly, it 
is asserted that Hermotimus had 
this wonderful facuity—that his 
soul often quitted his body for a 
long time, and after its return to 
the body would give news of things 
at a distance; but once his enemies 
took advantage of this state to 
burn his body as if he had been 
dead. Thus Pliny, H. N. vii. 53; 
Pint. Gen. Socr. c. 22, p, 592; 
Apollon. Dyse. Hist. Commentit. c. 
3. All three, however, are eyvi- 
dently dependent on the same 
source (probably TZheopompus ; cf. 
Rohde, Rhein. Mus. xxvi. 558); 
Lucian, Muse. Enc. ¢. 7; Orig. ec. 


Cels. iii. 3; Tert. De An. c. 2, 44, 
who adds that the inhabitants of 
Clazomene erected a shrine to Her. 
motimus after his death. Thirdly, 
Hermotimus is mentioned by Hera- 
cleides ap. Diog. viii. 4 sq. among 
those in whom the soul of Pytha- 
goras had dwelt in its previous 
wanderings; and this is repeated 
by Porph. V. Pyth.; Hippol. Refut. 
i, 2, p. 12; Tert. De An. 28, 31. 
That the statement refers to the 
Hermotimus we are discussing 
there can scarcely be a doubt, 
though Huippolytus erroneously ~ 
calls him a Samian. But since in 
these narrations Hermotimus ap- 
pears as a fabulous personage of 
the distant past, it is obvious that 
the statement which Aristotle men- 
tions must be devoid of all his- 
torical foundation; not to mention 
the modern writers who would 
even make Hermotimus the teacher 
of Anaxagoras (vide Carus, 334, 
362 sq.). This statement no doubt 
originated in the myth, in an 
attempt to find in the separation 
of the soul from the body, which 
is related of the old soothsayer, an 
analogue of Anaxagoras’s distine- 
tion of mind and matter. It is 
possible that Democritus may have 
been the author of this interpre- 
tation, ef. Diog. ix. 34. Similar 
legends are found in India, as 
Rohde shows, J. c.; and it may 
well be that the story, like other 
myths and some of our fables 
about animals, may have had its 
rise there: whether we suppose it 
to have been brought by the an- 
cestors of the Hellenes in very 
ancient times from their Asiatic 
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We may therefore discard all these conjectures, and 
consider the doctrine of Anaxagoras as the natural pro- 
duct of the previous philosophic development. - And it 
is also the natural end of that development. For if in 
Spirit a higher principle has been found through which 
nature itself is conditioned, and without which neither 
the movement of nature nor its order and design can 
be explained, there arises henceforward the demand 
that this higher cause of nature shall also be recognised, 
the one-sided philosophy of nature comes to an end, 
and along with nature, and even before it, spirit be- 


comes an object of investigation. 
The schoo] of Anaxagoras did not itself take this 


course. 


We are indeed reminded of the Sophists in 


Metrodorus’s allegorical interpretations;! but on the 


other hand Archelaus,? the 


home, or to have come by way of 
further Asia to the Ionians on the 
coasts. 

t P8726. 

2 Archelaus, son of Apollo- 
dorus, or, according to others, of 
Myson, is described by most writers 
as an Athenian, but by some as a 
Milesian (Diog. ii. 16; Sext. Math, 
vii. 14, ix. 360; Hippol. Refut.i. 9; 
Clemens, Cohort.43 D; Plut. Plac. 
1. 3, 12; Justin, Cohort. c. 3; and 
Simpl. Phys. 6). That he was a 
scholar of Anaxagoras we are fre- 
quently told (cf., besides the writers 
just eited, Cie. Tusc. v. 4, 10; 
Strabo, xiv. 3, 36, p. 645; Eus. 
Pr. Ev. x. 14, 8 sq.; August. Civ. 
D. viii. 2). According to Euse- 
bius, /. ¢., he first presided in Lamp- 
sacus over the school of Anaxagoras, 
whose successor he is called, ap. 
Clem. Strom. i, 301 A; Diog. 


only disciple of Anaxagoras 


Prowm. 15; Eus. xiv. 15,9; Aug. 
i. c., and from thence emigrated to 
Athens. The same presupposition, 
or a negligent use of the source 
employed by Clemens, seems to have 
given rise to the astounding asser- 
tion (Diog. ii. 16; cf. Schaubach, 
Anax, 22 sq.) that he first trans- 
planted Physics from Ionia into 
Athens. Most. probably, however, 
both the first and second of these 
statements are merely inferences 
from the supposed connection of 
the diadoxy. Cf. p. 329, 1. The 
same judgment must be passed on 
the statement (Cic., Sext., Diog., 
Simpl. J. ¢.: Jo, Aristoxenus und 
Diokles ap. Diog. ii. 19, 23, x. 21; 
Eus. Pr. Hv. x. 14, 9, xiv. 15, 9, 
xv. 62, 8; Hippol. i. 10; Galen, 
H. Phil. 2, &c.) that Socrates was 
his disciple. This is not historical 
tradition, but a pragmatical con- 
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of whom we know any particulars,! remained faithful to 


jecture, shown to be improbable 
not merely by the silence of Xeno- 
phon, Plato, and Aristotle, but also 
by the mutual relation of the doc- 
trines of the two men, and by the 
philosophie character of Socrates. 
(Cf. Part m. a, 47 6q., 8rd _ ed.) 
The accounts concerning the doc- 
trine of Archelaus would lead us to 
conjecture that it was expounded 
in writings. A book of Theophras- 
tus about him, which is mentioned 
by Diog. v. 42, was perhaps only a 
section of a larger work. Simpl. 
l.c.seems to refer to Theophrastus’s 
Physics and not to this exposi- 
tion. 

1 The Anaxagorean school (’Ava- 
taydpeor, Plato, Crat. 409 B; 
Syncell. Chron. 149 C; of aw 
’Avatayédpov, Plut. Plac. iv. 3, 2—oi 
mep) Av. in the texts which Schau- 
bach, p. 32, quotes is merely a 
paraphrase) is sometimes mentioned 
without any further account of it. 
A trace of its influence has already 
come before us (p. 70 sq.) in the 
treatise of the pseudo-Hippoerates, 
mw. Siairns. A scholiast on Plato’s 
Gorgias (p. 345, Bekk.) calls the 
sophist Polus an Anaxagorean; but 
this is evidently an inference un- 
justifiably drawn from 465 D. In 
regard to Clidemus, also, it seems to 
me doubtful whether Philippson is 
right in assigning him to the school 
of Anaxagoras (“An av@p. 197), 
though I cannot agree with Ideler 
(Arist. Meteorol. i. 617 sq.), who 
makes him an adherent of Empedo- 
cles. It would rather appear that 
this naturalist, who is mentioned 
by Theophrastus (H. Plant. iii. 
1, 4) after Anaxagoras and Dio- 
genes, and again (De Sensu, 38) 
between them, and whom we may 
probably regard as a contemporary 
of Diogenes and Democritus, had 


no fixed theory of philosophy, but 
occupied himself merely with par- 
ticular investigations. Arist. Me- 
teor.11 9,370 a, 10, says he supposed 
lightning to be only a phenomenon 
of light, like the glittering of water 
in motion. Theophrastus, H. Ph. 
l.c., says that, according to him, 
plants consist of the same sub- 
stances as animals, only that they 
are less pure and warm; and 
(Caus. Plant. 1. 10, 3) that the 
colder plants flower in winter, the 
warmer in summer. The same 
author (J. ¢. iii. 23, 1, sq.) mentions 
his opinion on the best time for 
sowing ; and (V. 9, 10) his view 
concerning a disease of the vine; 
lastly he tells us(De Sensu, 38) that 
Clidemus expressed some opinions 
on the perceptions of the senses : 
aicbdverbar yap pyot Tots pPadruors 
pev(so Wimmer readsinstead of pd- 
vov) 871 Siapavets: Tats 8 akoats ort 
eumintwy 6 ayp Kiet Tats de pioly 
epeAKouevous Tov Gépa, ToUTOY yap 
avautyvucba tH SE yAwoon Tous 
Xumovs Kal Th Oepudy Kal Td Wuxpor, 
dia TD Touoyy civat' Ta 8 BAAw 
THuUaTL mapa wev TavT’ ovOEY, al’Tay 
5€ toUTwy Kal Tb Oepudy Kal TA bypa 
Kal Ta évaytias pwdvoy d€ Tas akods 
avras wey ovdéey Kpivey, eis Se toy 
vooy Siamé€umew’ ovx &omep “Avata- 
yopas apxhv move? mavtwy (of all- 
sense-perceptions) Tov vovy. This 
alone shows that Clidemus did not 
share the philosophic opinions of 
Anaxagoras; and, indeed, nothing 
is anywhere said of him ina philo- 
sophie point of view. That he isa 
different person from Clidemus, or 
Clitodemus the historian (Miller, 
Hist. Gr. i. 859 sqq.), with whom 
he is identified by Meyer, Gesch. d. 
Botanik, i. 23 sqq. and others, is 
proved by Kirchner, Jahrb. f. 
Philol, Suppl. N. F. vii. 501 sq. 
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the physical tendeney of his master, and while he 
sought to soften down his dualism, approximated some- 
what to the ancient materialistic physics. But even 
in his case our information is very scanty. We are 
told that in respect to ultimate causes he agreed with 
Anaxagoras; that, like him, he assumed an infinite 
number of small bodies of equal parts, from whieh all 
things arise by means of mechanical combination and 
separation, and conceived these substances as originally 
mingled together ; but that he distinguished Spirit from 
the corporeal as the power which rules over it.! The 
original mixture of all substances he (approximating 
herein to Anaximeues and the ancient Ionic school) sup- 


posed to be like air,? which, 


? Simpl. Phys. 7 a (after Theo- 
phrastus): éy mwév TH yevéoe: TOD 
Kéguou kal Tois &AAOs weipatat TL 
pepe idiov. Tas apxas 5€ Tas avTas 
Siiwow Gowep “Avataydpas: otro 
uevy ovv ameipouvs TE ANCE Kal 
dvouoy<vets Tas apxas A€yovot Tas 
dpotouepelas TiWevtes apxas. (The 
latter also in De Celo, 269 b, 1; 
Schol. ia Ar. 513 a.) Clem. Cohort. 
43 D: of wey avtav +b areipov 
Kabvpyyncay, av... Avataydpas. . 
kal. . ApxéAaos* TovTw wey ‘ye 
iupw Tov voy éemeotnsdtTny TH 
aneipia. Hippol. Refut.i. 9: obros 
Zon Thy wikw THs BAns duolws “Ava- 
tayépa Tas TE apxas aoatTws. 
Aug. Civ. D. viii. 2: etiam ipse de 
particulis inter se dissimilibus, 
quibus singula quaeque ferent, ita 
omnia constare putavit, ut inesse 
etiam mentem diceret, quae corpera 
dissimilia, i. e. illas particulas, 
conjungendo et dissipando ageret 
omnia. Alex. Aphr. De Mizt. 141 
b: Anaxagoras and Archelaus were 


_ 


indeed, Anaxagoras had re- 


of opinion that éuotouepR . . . Twa 
dreipa eivat couata, et dy ] Tay 
aigOnT@v yEveris TWUAT WY, yivoMEevn 
Kata cvyKpiow Kal cvvOeow, where- 
fore they are both counted among 
those who regard all mixture as a 
mass of substantially separate mat- 
ters. Philop. De 4n.B16: Arche- 
laus belongs to those écoe eiphract 
To wav td TOU vov KeKiw7ja0a, 

* Through this theory, which 
is confirmed by what immediately 
follows, the statement that Arche- 
laus held air to be the primitive 
matter may easily be combined, as 
it appears to me, with the other 
accounts. Cf. Sext. Math. ix. 360: 
"Apx. . . aépa [rete mavtwy clvar 
apxiv Kat otoxeiov}. Plut. Plac. 
i. 3, 12 (word for word the same: 
Justin, Cohort. ec. 3 end): ’Apx. 

. Gépa ameipoy [apxny arepjvato| 
kal Thy mepl avroy muKvoTnTa Kal 
évwow Toltwy dé Td wey civat TUp 


Td 5 HSwp. 
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garded as a mixture of primitive substances of various 
kinds, but still only as a part of the original mass.! 
Moreover, while Anaxagoras strongly insisted on the un- 
mixed nature of Spirit, Archelaus, it is said, represented 
Spirit as mixed with matter;? so that in air animated 
by Spirit, he had a principle similar to that of Anaxi- 
menes and Diogenes, but different from theirs by reason 
of its dualistic composition. He also agreed with these 
philosophers in describing the first separation of the 
primitive mixture as rarefaction and condensation.! 
In this first separation the warm and the cold were 
divided, as had been taught by Anaximander, and also 
byAnaxagoras ;° but, as the original mixture was already 
declared to be air, Archelaus (herein differing from 
Anaxigoras) called these two principal masses of derived 
things fire and water. Following the example of his 
master, he regarded fire as the active, and water as the 
passive element; and since he tried to explain the 
formation of the universe in a purely physical manner 
from their joint operation, it might seem as if these 
_ material bases were the ultimate cause of the universe, 
and that Spirit had no concern with it. This cannot, 


Herm. /rvis. ¢. 


——" 


LOR. 300, 3. 

* Hippol. @. ¢.: otros 8& Ta ¥@ 
evuTapxey TL evoéws ulyma. 

3 Stob. Eel. i. 56, may so far be 
correct: "Apx. &ép2 Kal vovy roy 
Gedv, i.¢.,he may have characterised 
air and Spirit as the eternal and 
divine. 

4 Plut. Plac.; vide 389, 2. 

5 Vide Vol. I. p. 250, and Vol. 
II. p. 355. 

6 Pius. Pac. l..¢.; Diog. ii. 16: 
éAeye 5€ Go airias elvar yeverews, 


Ocpudy Kal typor. 
5: ’Apx. aropawéuevos tay SAaY 
apxas Oepudy Ka Wuxody. Hippol. 
l.c.: elvor 8 apxhy tis Kwhoews 
7b amoxpiveoOat (so Duncker, after 
Roper and Ritter) aw’ aAAjaAwy 7d 
Gepuoy Kal rd Wuxpdy, Kal 7d wer 
Ocpudv KivetoOar, do Se wWuxpdy 
hpeuecv. Cf. Plato, Soph. 242 D: 
do 5é Erepos eimwy, Hypdy Kal Enpdy 
}} Ocpuoyv kal Wuxpby, cuvoiniCer Te 
avTa kat exd{Swor.. The reference to 
Archelaus is not, however, certain. 
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however, have been the meaning of Archelaus;! he no 
doubt supposed, like Anaxagoras, that spirit produced 
a vortex in the primitive infinite mass, and that from 
that vortex arose the first division of heat and cold, 
from which all other things spontaneously proceeded. 
In the division of matter the water ran together in 
the midst; through the influence of heat, part of this 
evaporated and ascended as air, another part condensed 
and became earth; from the earth came the stars, 
which are detached portions of earth. The earth, 
which is a very small part of the universe, is kept in 
its place in the rotation by the air, and the air by fire. 
The surface of the earth must, according to Archelaus, 
be depressed towards the centre ; for if it were absolutely 
level, the sun would rise and set everywhere at the 
same time. ‘The stars at first revolved laterally around 
the earth, which, on account of its raised edge, lay in 
perpetual shadow; only when the inclination of the 
heavens began, could the light and warmth of the sun 
operate upon the earth and dryit up.” In all these con- 


ceptions there is little to 


1 Vide previous note and Stob. 
l. c.: Ob mévToL KoTMOMOLbY Toy Voor, 

2 The above results from Hip- 
pol. loc. cit., where, however, the 
text is very corrupt; and from 
Diog. ti. 17, where the traditional 
reading is equally inadmissible in 
its meaning. According to this 
the words run thus: tykduevdv 
ona. Tv vdwp brd Tod Bepuod, Kabd 
pev eis TO Tup@des ouvigtatat, Toreiv 
yiv: «abd 5 mepippet, aépa yevvar. 
For wup@des Ritter, i. 542, reads 
Ttup@des ; perhaps we should sub- 
stitute for this mjA@ées, and for the 


distinguish Archelaus from 


obscure epippet, mup) mepippetrat, 
as Diog. continues: 66ev 7 wév b7d 
Tov aépos, 6 Se bxd Tis TOU mupds 
mepipopas Kpareirat. Byk, Vorso- 
krat. Phil. i. 247 8q., proposes to 
transpose the sentence thus: 1a6d 
Mev TWepipbet Toeiy viv, Kad dé eis 
To Tup@des GivlaTaTa: aépa yevvar. 
But what then would be the mean- 
ing of zepippet? In the same 
passage is the statement tiv de 
O@dAatray év Tois KoiAos bia THs 
vis NOovpevny cuvecrava. In this 
way no doubt the taste of sea- 
water was explained, 
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Anaxagoras,’ whom he likewise resembles in his opinions 
concerning living beings, so far as we are acquainted 
with them. The cause of animation in all creatures is 
Spirit,” which Archelaus seems to have connected with 
the air that they breathe. They first arose from the 
heat of the sun: this produced from the terrestrial 
slime various kinds of animals, which were nourished 
by the slime and only lived a short time ; subsequently, 
sexual propagation was introduced, and men raised 
themselves above the other creatures by their arts and 
manners.* Concerning his other theories about men 
and animals, nothing has been told us; but it seems 
reasonable to conjecture that in them also he followed 
Anaxagoras, and that, like him and other predecessors, 
he bestowed special attention on the activities of the 


senses.” 


1 Cf. p. 355 sq., 360. Arche- 
laus (vide supra, 362, 6) also agrees 
with Anaxagoras in his explana- 
tion of earthquakes, ap. Sen. Qu. N. 
vi. 12. 

2 Hippol. d.¢.: voty de Aevye 
macw éupverbar Ceors duolws. xpn= 
gagbat yap ExacTov Kal TOY TwLaTwY 
dow Td wev Bpadutépws Td Se Taxv- 
tépws. Instead of xphoacba: we 
should read no doubt xpjc@a, and 
instead of the obscure words, tov 
TwudtTwv bow TE THuaTi duolws, as 
Ritter suggests (Jon. Phil. 304). 

8 This, I conjecture, partly 
from his general theories on Spirit, 
discussed above, and partly from 
the testimonies quoted, p. 364, 4. 
Also the fact that that opinion was 
attributed to Anaxagoras is most 
easily explained on this theory. 

4 Hippol. /.c.: mepl 5& (gor 
nov, ST Yepuaivouerns THS ys Td 


The statement that he believed in the exist- 


Tpatov ev TH KaTa pepos [KaTw 
méper|, Orou To Oepudy Kat Td Wuxpdy 
euloryeTo, avepaivero Ta Te HAAG (Ha 
ToOAAG Kal dvduoia mayTa THY aUTHY 
Siaitayvs €xovra ex THs iAvos TpEepd- 
jeeva, Hv Se dAvyoxpdvia’ Uorepov Ge 
avrots Kal 7 €& GAANAwY yéveots 
avéotn Kal SrexplOnoay &vOpwrot ard 
TaY BAAwY, Kad Nyeudvas Kal vduous 
Kal Téxvas Kal mores Kal TA ZAAG 
auvéotnoav. The same is to be 
found in part ap. Diog. il. 16; ef. 
p- 365, 6. A misapprehension of 
this tradition seems to have given 
rise to the statement of Epipha- 
nius, Exp. Fid. 1087 a, that Arche- 
laus thought all things originated 
from earth, which he regarded as 
the apxn Tay bro. 

5 There seems to be an allusion 
to this in the short notice, ap. 
Diog. ii. 17: mp@ros 5& eiwe pwriis 
yever Thy Tod depos TAHEW, where 
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ence of an infinite number of worlds! is, no doubt, 
founded on a misapprehension. 

Some writers maintain that Archelaus occupied 
himself with ethical enquiries as well as physics, and 
that he was in this respect a precursor of Socrates.’ 
In particular, he is said to have sought the origin of 
right and wrong, not in nature, but in custom.* These 
statements, however, seem to have arisen from the im- 
possibility of conceiving the supposed teacher of Socrates 
to be without an ethical philosophy; and confirmation 
of this presupposition was looked for im a passage which 
originally had quite another meaning.* That Archelaus 
accomplished anything important in the sphere of ethics 
is improbable, from the silence of Aristotle, who never 


once mentions him. 


But although the school of Anaxagoras remained 
faithful, as he himself did, to physical investigations, yet 


however mp@tos is incorrect, vide 
sup. p. 368, 3. 

1 Stob. Eel. i. 496, vide supra, 
Vol. I. p. 262, 3. 

2 Sext. Math. vii. 14: "Apx. 

. 79 dvaoikdy Kal 7Oucdy [weTHp- 
xero]. Diog. ii. 16: fone de Kat 
obtos GWacba THs AOiuKAS. Kal yap 
Tepl vouwy redidocdgpnke Kal Kad@v 
kad Oixalwy map ov BwkpaTns TO 
avkjoa avTds evpetvy breANnpen. 

3 Diog. l.c.: fAeye 58... TH 
(aa and tis iAvos yevynOjva Kal 
To Sikaov elvar Kal Td aiaxpoy ov 
Ovcet GAA vouw. 

+ At any rate in Diogenes the 
remarkable combination of the two 
propositions concerning the genesis 
of animals, and the origin of right 
and wrong, would lead us to sup- 
pose that his utterances are ulti- 
mately derived from the same 


passage in Archelaus’s treatise as 
that quoted on p. 392, 4, from Hip- 
polytus. Archelaus in that case 
had merely said that men were at 
first without law or morals, and 
only attained to them in course of 
time; and from this, later writers 
deduced the sophistical statement 
that right and wrong are not 
founded on nature. Ritter’s ex- 
planation of this proposition 
(Gesch. d. Phil. 1. 344): ‘ Tbat good 
and evil in the world arise from 
the distribution (vdéuos) of the 
primal seeds in the world,’ seems 
tome impossible: this signification 
of véuos is not proved by any of 
the analogies which he adduces. 
Diogenes, moreover, certainly took 
the sentence which he quotes only 
in its ordinary meaning. 
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the new principle which he had introduced into physics 
necessitated an altered direction of enquiry ; and thus 
he is immediately connected with the phenomenon 
which marks the end of the previous philosophy, and 
the transition to a new form of scientific thought—viz., 
the rise of Sophistic opinion. 


§ I11.—THE SOPHISTs: 
1. Origin of the Sophistic doctrine. 


PuiLosopny, until about the middle of the fifth century, 
was confined to the small circles which the love of 
science had assembled in particular cities around the 
authors and representatives of physical theories. Sci- 
entific enquiry concerned itself but little with practical 
life. The necessity of theoretical instruction was only 
felt by a few, and as yet the attempt had never been 
made on an extended scale to make science common 


property, and to found moral and political activity on 


scientific culture, Even Pythagoreanism can hardly be 
regarded as such an attempt; for in the first place it 
was only the members of the Pythagorean Society on 
whom its educating influence was exerted ; and secondly, 


1 Jac. Geel, Historia critica 
Sophistarum, qui Socratis e@etate 


results. Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
vill. 474-544; to which discussions 


Athenis floruerunt (Nova acta lite- 
raria societ. Rheno-Traject, P. I1.), 
Utr. 1823. Hermann, Plat. Phil. 
pp. 179-228, 296-321. Baumhauer, 
Disputatio literaria, quam vim So- 
phiste habuerint Athenis ad e@tatis 
sue disciplinam mores ac studia 
immutanda (Utr. 1144), a labori- 
ous work, but without important 


I shall often have oceasion to refer, 
on account of their yery great im- 
portance. Schanz, Beitr. z. vorso- 
krat. Phil. aus Plato, 1. H. Die 
Sophisten. Gott. 1867; Siebeck, 
Ueb. Sokrates Verh. z. Sophistik ; 
Untersuch. z. Phil. d. Gr. 1878, p. 
1 sqq.; Ueberweg, Grundr. i. § 27. 
’ 
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its science had no immediate reference to practical life: 
Pythagorean morality is a kind of popular religion ; 
Pythagorean science, conversely, is physics. The prin- 
ciple that practical capability is conditioned by scien- 
tific culture was, generally speaking, quite alien to 
antiquity. 

Meanwhile, in the course of the fifth century, 
various causes combined to alter this state of things. 
The mighty impulse which Greece had received since 
the Persian wars, and Gelon’s victory over the Carthagi- 
nians, must, in its subsequent influence, have deeply 
affected Greek science also, and the relation of science 
to the nation at large. Through a magnanimous en- 
thusiasm, a rare devotion on the part of ali individuals, 
these extraordinary successes had been attained: a 
proud self-reliance, a youthful desire for action, a pas- 
sionate struggle for freedom, glory and power, were 
their natural result. The traditional institutions and 
national customs became too narrow for a nativn that 
was spreading itself on all sides: the old constitutional 
forms could nowhere, except in Sparta, maintain their 
ground against the spirit of the age—the old customs, 
even in Sparta, were unable todo so. The men who had 
staked their lives for the independence of their country 
would not suffer their interest in the conduct of its affairs 
to decline; and in the greater number, and the most 
intellectually active of the cities,'! a democracy arose to 
power which in course of time was able without diffi- 
culty, to set aside the few barriers of law yet remaining. 


1 Especially in Athens and among her allies in Syracuse, and the 
other Sicilian colonies. 
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Athens, who by her glorious deeds had become the 
ruling centre of Greek national life, and since Pericles, 
had also united in herself more and more the scientific 
powers and efforts of the nation, was foremost to pursue 
this course. The result was an incredibly rapid pro- 
gress in all spheres, an active rivalry, a joyful straining 
of all the powers which, let loose by freedom, were 
guided by the great genius of Pericles to the highest 
ends; and so this city was enabled within a single 
generation to attain a height of prosperity and power, 
of glory and culture, of which history affords no parallel. 
With the increase of culture the claims on individuals 
necessarily increased, and the customary means of edu- 
cation were no longer sufficient. Education had, till 
then, been limited to music and gymnastic, together 
with some elementary arts; everything further was left 
to the unmethodical practice of life, and to the personal 
influence of relatives and fellow-citizens.! Even politics 
and the art of oratory, so indispensable to a statesman, 
were learned in the same manner. This method had 
indeed produced the most brilliant results. From the 
school of practical experience the greatest heroes and 
statesmen went forth, and in the words of the poets— 
of Epicharmus and Pindar, of Simonides and Baechy- 
lides, of AEschylus and Sophocles—an abundant store of 
practical wisdom and observation of mankind, of pure 
moral principles and profound religious ideas, was de- 
posited in the most perfect form, for the benefit of all. 
But just because men had gone so far, they found it 
necessary to go farther. If a higher cultivation of 
taste and intellect, such as could be attained in the 


1 Vide Vol. I. p. 77. 
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accustomed way, was universally disseminated, the man 
who wished to distinguish himself was forced to look 
around him for something new. [If all were habituated, 
through political activity and multifarious intercourse, 
to a keen apprehension of the relation of things, to 
rapid judgment and resolute action, only a special train- 
ing could give decided ascendency to individuals ; if an 
appreciative sense of the beauties of language and the 
subtleties of expression were quickened in all, speech 
required to be treated in a more artistic manner than 
heretofore; and the value of this artistic eloquence 
became necessarily greater as more importance was 
attached, in the all-powerful popular assemblies, to the 
momentary charm and impression of the speeches. For 
this reason there arose in Sicily, independently of the 
Sophists, and almost contemporaneously with them, the 
rhetorical school of Corax. But the necessities of the 
time required not merely a methodical introduction to 
rhetoric, but scientific instruction concerning all things 
of value in practical, and more especially in civil, life; 
and if Pericles himself did not disdain to feed his re- 
fined and commanding spirit upon intercourse with 
Anaxagoras and Protagoras, the disciples of this scien- 
tific culture might the more confidently expect to benefit 
—as it became easier for a receptive intellect, by the 
proper use of dialectic, to discover weaknesses and con- 
tradictions in the ordinary notions about ethics, and 
thereby to attain, even as against the most skilled 
and experienced men of practice, the consciousness of 
superiority.' 


1 Cf. the remarkable conversa- biades, Xen. Mem. i. 2, 40 sq. 
tion between Pericles and Alci- 
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Philosophy, in its earlier one-sided physical tendency, 
could not satisfy this need ; but it had itself arrived at 
a point where its form must of necessity undergo a 
change. It had started from the contemplation of the 
external world; but already Heracleitus and Parmenides 
had shown, and all subsequent systems had agreed with 
them, that the senses cannot teach us the true essential 
nature of things. These philosophers did not indeed 
on that account cease to regard the explanation of 
nature as their proper task: they hoped to establish by 
reason that which is hidden from sense. But what right 
had they to this assumption until the specific character 
of intellectual thought and its object, as distinguished 
from the sensible perception and sensible phenomenon, 
had been more closely investigated? If thought, like 
perception, acts according to the nature of the body 
and of external impressions,' it is not easy to under- 
stand why the one should be more trustworthy than the 
other; and all that the early philosophers, from their 
various standpoints, had said against the senses may be 
said universally against the human faculty of cognition. 
If there is nothing besides corporeal Being, the mis- 
trust of the Eleatics and the principles of Heracleitus , 
may be applied to all reality. They had contended 
against the reality of the Many by showing the contra- 
dictions that would result from its divisibility and ex- 
tension in space: and the reality of the One might be 
questioned on the same grounds. Heracleitus had 
said that nothing is fixed except reason and the law of 
the universe ; and it might with equal right be asserted 


1 Vide Vol. I. p. 602; Vol. II. pp. 79, 171. 
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that the law of the universe must be as changeable as 
the fire of which it consists—our knowledge as change- 
able as the thing to which it relates, and the soul in 
which it dweils.! The ancient physics, in a word, con- 
tained in its materialism the germ of its destruction. 
If there be only corporeal Being, all things are extended 
in space and divisible, and all presentations arise from 
the working of external impressions upon the corporeal 
soul—from sensation; therefore, if the reality of di- 
vided Being and the truth of the sensible phenomenon 
be renounced from this standpoint, truth and reality 
are altogether cancelled, all things are resolved into a 
subjective appearance; and, with the belief in the 
cognisability of things, the endeavour after the know- 
ledge of them must likewise be at an end. 

As Physics thus indirectly paved the way for an 
altered tendency of thought, so this tendency was di- 
rectly forced upon Physics from without. Though we 
ought not, perhaps, to lay much stress upon the fact 
that the later physicists, as compared with the earlier, 
bestow far more attention on the study of man, and that 
Democritus, already a contemporary of the Sophists, 
also occupied himself to a great extent with ethical 
questions—yet we must in any case regard the Anaxa- 
gorean doctrine of Spirit as the direct preparation for 
the Sophistic doctrine, or, more accurately, as the 
clearest indication of the change which was even then 
taking place in the Greek theory of the world. The 

1 That such inferences were of this section. In regard to 
really deduced from the doctrines MHeracleitus it has already been 


of the Eleatics and Heracleitus shown, p. 115, 1; and in regard to 
will be shown in thefourth Chapter the Atomists, p. 314 sq. 
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vovs of Anaxagoras is not, indeed, the human mind as 
such; and when he said that vods rules all things he 
did not mean that man has all things in his power by 
means of thought. But he had nevertheless created 
the conception of mind out of his own consciousness, 
and though it may have been treated by him as a force 
of nature, in its essence it was not distinct from the 
mind of man. Consequently, when others transferred 
what Anaxagoras had said of Mind to the human mind 
—the only Mind given in our experience—they went 
only one step farther upon the road which he had 
opened—they reduced the vots of Anaxagoras to its 
basis in actual fact, and set aside a presupposition which 
must have seemed to others untenable: they allowed 
that the world is the work of the thinking essence ; 
but as the world was to them a subjective phenomenon, 
so the world-creating consciousness became human con- 
sciousness, and man became the measure of all things. 
Sophistic did not directly arise from this reflexion. The 
first appearance of Protagoras, at any rate, can hardly 
be assigned to a later date than the development of 
Anaxagoras’s doctrine, and we know of no Sophist who 
had any express connection with that doctrine. But 
the doctrine shows us, speaking generally, an alteration 
in the attitude of thought to the outer world; whereas 
previously, the grandeur of nature had so absorbed man 
that he was carried away, and became self-forgetful in his 
admiration of it, man now discovered in himself a power 
which, distinct from everything corporeal, orders and 
%K rules the corporeal world; spirit appears to him some- 
thing higher as compared with nature ; he turns from the 
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investigation of nature, in order that he may be 
occupied with himself.’ 

That this would immediately take place in the right 
way was hardly to be expected. With the culture and 
brilliancy of the epoch of Pericles there went hand-in- 
hand an increasing relaxation of the ancient discipline 
and morality. The undisguised self-seeking of the 
greater States, their tyrannical conduct to the lesser, 
even their successes, undermined the public morals; 
the ceaseless internal feuds opened a wide field for 
hatred and revenge, for avarice, ambition, and all the 
passions; men accustomed themselves to the violation, 
first of public, then of private rights, and the curse 
of all self-aggrandising policy was fulfilled in the most 
powerful cities, such as Athens, Sparta and Syracuse: 
the recklessness with which the State trampled upon 
the rights of other States destroyed in its own 
citizens respect for right and law. And when indi- 
viduals had sought their glory for a while in devotion 
to the ends of the common selfishness, they began to 
apply the same principle of egoism in an opposite 
direction, and to sacrifice the welfare of the State to 
their own interests. Moreover, as democracy in most 
of the States increasingly threw aside all the restraints 
of law, the most extravagant notions were formed con- 


1 A similar relation to that 
between Anaxagoras and the So- 
phists is to be found later between 
Aristotle and the post-Aristotelian 
philosophy, with its practical one- 
sidedness, and its abstract subjec- 
tivity. Of. Part ut. a, 13, 2nd ed. 

2 Cf. in reference to this Part 
1. a, 23, 3rd ed. 


YOL. Il. D 


* No more forcible reason could 
be given for the Sophistie theory 
of egoism than that brought for- 
ward by the Platonic Callicles 
(Gorg. 483 D), and afterwards 
repeated in Rome by Carneades 
(vide Part mr. a, 467, 2nd ed.), 
that in polities men only proceed 
on these principles. 


D 
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cerning popular government and civil equality; there 
erew up a licentiousness which respected no customs or 
proprieties,! and the perpetual alteration of the laws 
seemed to justify the opinion that they arose without 
internal necessity, merely from the whims, or the 
interests, of those temporarily in power.’ Finally, the 
advancing culture must itself have more and more re- 
moved the limits which were formerly set by morality 
and religious faith to selfishness) The unqualified 
admiration of home institutions, the simple presupposi- 
tion, so natural to a restricted stage of culture, that 
everything must be as we have been accustomed to 
see it at home, necessarily vanished before a wider 
knowledge of the world and of history, and a keener 
observation of mankind.? For the man who had once 
accustomed himself to ask for reasons in everything, 
traditional usage naturally lost its sanctity; and he 
who felt himself superior to the mass of the people in 
intelligence would not be inclined to venerate, in the 
resolutions of the ignorant multitude, an inviolable 
law. Nor could the ancient belief in the gods hold 
its place before the growing enlightenment; the reli- 
gious services and the gods themselves belonged to the 
things which some nations regard in one way, and some 
in another; moreover, the old myths contained much 
that was incompatible with the purer moral conceptions, 
and newly attained insight. Even art contributed 


1 Here again Athens is an ex- * Cf. on this point the quota- 
ample; the fact itself requires no tions that will be cited later on 
confirmation; in place of all other in connection with the Sophistic 
evidence we may refer to the mas-_ theories on right and law. 
terly description in the Republic, 8 Cf., for example, Herod, iii. 
viii. 557 B sqq., 562 C sqq. 38. 
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to the undermining of faith. Plastic art, by its very 
perfection, made men recognise in the gods the work > 
of the human mind, which in art actually proved that 
it was capable of creating from itself the divine ideal, 
and was free to control it.! But still more dangerous 
for the traditional customs and religion must have been 
the development of poetry, and, above all, of the drama, 
the most effective and popular kind of poetry. The 
whole action of the drama, comic as well as tragic, is 
based upon the collision of duties and rights, of views 
and interests, upon the contradiction between traditional 
usage and natural laws, between faith and the specula- 
tions of reason, between the spirit of innovation and 
the predilection for what is old, between versatile 
cleverness and simple rectitude—in a word, upon the 
dialectic of moral relations and duties.? The more per- 
fectly this dialectic unfolded itself, the lower poetry 
descended from the sublime study of the moral whole 
to the relations of private life, the more she sought her 
glory (after the manner of Euripides) in the subtle 
observation and accurate dissection of dispositions and 
motives, the more the gods were subjected to human 
standards, and the weaknesses of their anthropomorphic 
nature exposed,—the more unavoidable was it that the 
drama should serve to nourish moral doubt, to under- 
mine the old faith, and along with pure and exalted 
utterances, to bring into circulation some that were 


1 The most flourishing period prepared: we need only think of 
of art, even of religious art, seems the artists of the fifteenth and six- 
in general to occur when some form teenth centuries. 
of faith is beginning to waver, 2 Part 11. a, 4, 3rd edition. 
and its transformation is being 


DD2 
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frivolous and dangerous to morals.! Of what use was 
it to recommend the virtue of the ancients, and to 
complain, like Aristophanes, of the moderns, if every- 
one was alike quitting the standpoint of past times, 
and making merry in a wanton humour with all that 
had then been holy? The whole epoch was penetrated 
with a spirit of revolution and of progress, and none of 
the existing powers was in a position to exorcise it. 

It was impossible that philosophy should not be 
infected by this spirit. Essential points of contact with 
it were already to be found in the systems of the 
Physicists. When Parmenides and Heracleitus, Em- 
pedocles, Anaxagoras and Democritus with one accord 


. » 
“ = —————————SE—— Se 


distinguish between nature and traditional custom, be- | 
tween truth and human tradition, this distinction — 


needed only to be applied to the sphere of practice in 
order to maintain the Sophistical view of the positive 
element in morals and law. If several of these philo- 


sophers had expressed themselves with bitter contempt — 


in regard to the senselessness and folly of mankind, the 
conclusion was not far to seek—that the opinions and 
laws of this foolish multitude were not binding on 
the wise. In respect to religion, this declaration had 


long since been made. The bold and telling assaults — 
of Xenophanes had given a shock to the Greek popular — 
belief, from which it never again recovered. Hera-— 
cleitus agreed with him in a passionate polemic against — 


the theological poets and their myths. Even the 
mystical school of the Pythagoreans, even the prophet — 


1 The character of Greek poetry more at length in the introduction 
in the fifth century is discussed to the second part of this work. 


: 
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Empedocles, appropriated this purer conception of God, 
which, outside of philosophy—not unfrequently in the 
verses of a Pindar, an Aéschylus, a Sophocles, an Epi- 
charmus—gleams out amidst the luxuriant growth of 
mythical imagery. ‘he stricter physicists, lastly —such 
as Anaxagoras and Democritus—occupy towards the faith 
of their country an attitude of complete independence: 
the visible gods, the sun and moon, are in their opinion 
lifeless masses; and whether the guidanee of the uni 
verse be entrusted to a blind natural necessity or to a 
thinking mind, whether the gods of the popular creed 
are quite set aside, or are changed into the e/éwra of 
Democritus, makes no great difference as far as any 
connection with the existing religion is concerned. 
More important however for the purpose of our 
enquiry, than all that we have been considering, is 
the whole character of the earlier philosophy. All 
the factors which promoted the development of a 
sceptical mode of thought, were also of necessity 
favourable to mora! scepticism; if truth, speaking 
generally, disappears from consciousness on account 
of the deceptions of the senses and the flux of pheno- 
mena, moral truth must likewise disappear from it. If 
man is the measure of all things, he is also the measure 
of what is commanded and permitted ; and if we cannot 
expect that all men should conceive things in the same 
manner, neither can we expect that all men in their 
actions should follow one and the same law. This scep- 
tical result could only be escaped through a seientific 
method, which should be able to reconcile contradic- 
tions by the union of that which is apparently opposed, 
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to distinguish the essential from the unessential, to 
point out abiding laws in changing phenomena and in 
the capricious actions of men; and, in this manner, 
Socrates saved himself and philosophy from the errors 
of the Sophists. But it was here, precisely, that all 
the earlier philosophers failed. Starting from a limited 
observation, they brought forward now one, and now 
another quality in things, to the exclusion of all other 
qualities, as their first principle. Even those among 
them who sought to combine the opposite prineiples of — 
Unity and Multiplicity, Being and Becoming—viz. J 
Empedocles and the Atomists—did not get beyond a 
one-sided physical and materialistic theory of the 
world; and though Anaxagoras completed the material 
causes by the addition of Mind, he only apprehended 
Mind as a force of nature. The one-sidedness of their 
procedure made the ancient philosophers not merely 
incapable of opposing a dialectic which combated these 
partial notions by means of one another, and cancelled 
them by each other, but in the progress of reflection 
they must necessarily have been forced to adopt it. If 
the Plurality of Being were maintained, the Eleaties 
proved that All is One; if its Unity were asserted, this 
was met by the consideration which had led the later 
Physicists beyond the Eleatie doctrine—viz., that with — 
Plurality all concrete qualities of things must likewise 
be given up. If something unchangeable were sought 
as the object of thought, Heracleitus upheld the uni- 
versal experience of the variability of phenomena. If 
the fact of their variability were admitted, then the ob- 
jections of the Eleatics against Becoming and Being 
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had to be overcome. If natural enquiries were pursued, 
the newly-awakened consciousness of the higher im- 
portance of spirit turned aside the enquirer. If moral 
duties were attempted to be established, no point of 
fixity could be found in the vortex of opinions and 
usages, and natural law seemed to lie only in the justi- 
fication of this caprice, in the dominion of subjective 
pleasure and advantage. This uncertainty of all scien- 
tific and moral convictions was first brought to an end 
by Socrates, who showed how the various experiences 
were to be weighed against each other dialectically, and 
combined in general conceptions, which teach us to 
know the unchangeable essence of things in the change 
of their accidental characteristics. The earlier philo- 
sophers, to whom this method was still strange, could 
not withstand him—their one-sided theories mutually 
destroyed each other. The revolution which was then 
being accomplished in all the spheres of Greek life 
took possession also of science, and philosophy became 
-Sophisticism, 


2. The External History of the Sophists. 


The first person who is mentioned! as having come 
forward under the name and with the pretensions of a 


1 The fullest account of Prota- 
goras is given by Frei in his 
Questivnes Protagoree (Bonn, 
1845); this is merely confirmed and 
supplemented as to details, by 
O. Weber, Questiones Protagorce 
(Marb. 1850), and Vitringa, De 
Prot. Vita et Philos. (Gron. 1853). 
Of the earlier writers, Geel, Hist. 


Crit, Soph. p. 68-120, is unimpor- 
tant; the monograph of Herbst in 
Petersen's Philol.-Histor. Studien 
(1832), pp. 88-164, contains much 
matter, but treats it rather super- 
ficially; Geist, De Protagore Vita, 
Giessen, 1827, confines himself to 
a short discussion of the biography 
of Protagoras. 
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Sophist is Protagoras,' of Abdera.? 


THE SOPHISTS. 


The activity of 


this man extends over almost the whole of the second 


half of the fifth century. 


Born about 480 B.c., or 


perhaps somewhat earlier,® from his thirtieth year up- 


1 Ajl writers, from Plato down- 
wards, describe him as a native of 
Abdera (Prot. 309 C; Rep. x. 600 
C). Eupolis, according to Diog: 
ix. 50, &c., calls him instead a 
Teian, but this is only a difference 
of expression. The Abderites 
were called Teians because their 
city was a colony of Teos. In 
Galen, H. Phil. c. 8, instead of 
Protagoras the Elean, Diagoras the 
Melian should be substituted. The 
father of Protagoras is sometimes 
called Artemon, sometimes Mean- 
drius, also Meeandrus or Menander ; 
vide Frei, 5 sq.; Vitr. 19 sq. 

2 In Plato, Prot. 316 B, sqq., he 
says himself that the Sophistic art 
is of ancient date, but that those 
who practised it formerly disguised 
themselves under other names: éyw 
ody TOUTwY Thy évayTiay Gmacay 6dov 
eAnAvéa, Kal duodoy@ Te copioris 
civat Kal maidevery avOpamous, Ke. 
In reference to this we read further 
on, 349 A: ot y avapavddy ceauvToy 
broknpvédpevos eis mdvtas ToUsEA- 
Anvas codioThy émovoudcas ceavToy 
améonvas maidevcews Kal apeTis 
Siddonadovy mp@tos TovTov muicbdby 
akimoas &pvvcba. (The latter state- 
ment is repeated in Diog. ix. 52; 
Philostr. V. Soph. i. 10, 2; Plato, 
Hipp. Maj. 282 C, &e.) When in 
the Meno, 91 E, certain predecessors 
of the Sophists are mentioned, this 
does not refer to Sophists proper, 
but to the persons previously spoken 
of in Prot. 316 sq. 

3 The dates in the life of Prota- 
goras are uncertain, as with most 
of the ancient philosophers. Apol- 


lodorus, ap: Diog. ix. 56, assigns 
his most flourishing period to Ol. 
84 (444-440 B.c.). That he was 
considerably older than Socrates 
we learn from Plato, Prot. 317 C, 
where it is said that there was 
none of those present of whom he 
might not have been the father 
(though this remark may not be 
intended literally); from Prot. 
318 B. Theet. 171 C, and from the . 
circumstance that the Platonic So- 
crates often speaks of him (Theat. 
164 Esq., 168 C, D, 171 D. Meno, 
91 E; cf. Apol. 19 E) as dead, and 
in the Meno, /. ce. he is said to have 
nearly attained the age of seventy. 
In regard to the time of his death, 
the words in the Meno: ét: eis 
Tiy Nuepay TavTnyi evdoKiuay ovdev 
menavTat imply that he belonged to 
the distant past; and if the state- 
ment of Philochorus, ap. Diog. ix. 
55, is correct, that Euripides, who 
died in 406 or 407 B.c., alluded to 
him in Ixion, he cannot be supposed 
to have lived beyond 408 B.c. That 
this theory is not contradicted by 
the verse of Timon, ap. Sext. Math. 
ix. 57, has already been shown 
by Hermann (Zeitschr. f. Alter- 
thumsw. 1834, p. 364), Frei, p. 62, 
&ce. The assertion (Diog. ix. 54) 
that his accuser Pythodorus was 
one of the Four Hundred, makes 
it probable that his trial took place 
in the time of the Four Hundred; 
though it must be granted to the 
writers named above that this does 
not absolutely follow; and another 
testimony (inf. 409, 2) designates 
Euathlus as his accuser. The other 
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wards | he passed from one Greek city to another, offer- 
ing his instructions in exchange for payment, to all 
who sought to gain practieal ability and higher mental 
culture ;? and so brilliant was his suecess, that the 
youths of the educated classes everywhere flocked to 


authorities in favour of his perse- 
cution by the Four Hundred (cf. 
Frei. 76; Weber, 19 sq.) are un- 
certain. The statement that he 
was ninety years old at his death 
(€or, ap. Diog. ix. 56; Schol. ad 
Plat. Rep. x. 600 C), which con- 
tradicts the testimony of Plato, 
followed also by Apollodorus (ap. 
Diog. ix. 56), deserves no attention. 
According to the foregoing evidence, 
the conjecture (Geist, 8 sq.; Frei, 
64; Vitringa, 27 sq.) that his birth 
was in 480 B.c. and his death in 
411 B.c. does not make him at all 
too old; his birth may probably be 
assigned still more accurately to 
481-2 (Diels, Rh. Mus. xxxi. 44); 
on the other hand, Schanz, /. c. 23, 
doubtless goes too far in assigning 
his birth to 496_487, and his death 
to 420-417 s.c. Cf. the detailed 
discussion of Frei, p. 13 sqq., and 
Weber, p. 12. 

1 According to Plato, Meno, 91 
E; Apollod. ap. Diog. ix. 56, he 
practised his profession as a Sophist 
for forty years. 

2 Vide p. 408, 3; 411, 1; Plato, 
Theet. 161 D, 179 A. The fee 
that he asked (for a whole course) 
is said by Diog. ix. 50, 52; 
Quintil. ii. 1, 10, &c. (Frei. 165) 
to have been 100 mine, and Gell. 
v. 3, 7, speaks of a pecunia ingens 
annua. The sum is no doubt 
greatly exaggerated, though it 
appears from Prot. 310 D, that he 
demanded considerable remunera- 
tion. According to Plato, Prot. 
328 B; Arist. Eth. N. ix. 1, 1164 


a, 24, he asked, indeed, a fixed 
sum, but left it to his pupil to 
decide at the end of the instruc- 
tions what he would give, if the 
price seemed to him excessive. 
All the more improbable is the 
well-known story of his law-suit 
with Euathlus, ap. Gell. v. 10; 
Apul. Floril. iv. 18, p. 86 Hild.; 
Diog. ix. 56; Mareellin, Rhet. Gr. 
Ed. Walz. iv. 179 sq. Especially 
as Sext. Math. 11.96; Prolegg. in 
Hermogen.; Rhet. Gr. Ed. Walz, 
iv. 138 sq.; Sopater, in Hermog. 
ibid. v. 6, 65, iv. 154 sq.; Max. 
Plan. Prolegg. ibid. v. 215; Doxo- 
pater, Prolegg. wid. vi. 13 sq., say 
the same of Corax and Tisias. The 
case here supposed of an unanswer- 
able question seems to have been a 
favourite theme for sophistic rhe- 
torical exercises; if Pythagoras’s 
dikn bwep wic God (Diog. ix. 55) was 
genuine, we might assume that this 
theme had been discussed in it, 
and that the anecdote arose from 
thence; if it was not genuine, the 
opposite assumption, that the anec- 
dote gave occasion to its fabrica- 
tion, has more in its favour. Ac- 
cording to Diog. ix. 54 ; cf. Cramer, 
Anecd. Paris, 1. 172 (Frei, 76), 
Euathlus was named by Aristotle 
as the person who accused Prota- 
goras of atheism; but this is 
perhaps only the ignorant repeti- 
tion of an expression relating to 
the lawsuit about his payment. 
According to Diog. ix. 50, Prota- 
goras also collected money from 
those present for single lectures, 
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* 


him and overwhelmed him with admiration and with 


gifts.! 


Besides his native city,” Sicily and Magna 


Grecia * are mentioned as the scene of his labours, but 
especially Athens,‘ where not only Callias, but also 
Pericles and Euripides sought his society ;° the exact 


1 The most vivid account of 
the enthusiastic veneration ac- 
corded to Protagoras, is given by 
Plato, Prot. 310 D sqq., 314 E sq., 
&e. Cf. Rep. x. 600 C (inf. 418, 1); 
Theet. 161 C; as to his gains we 
read in the Meno, 91 E, that his art 
yielded more than that of Pheidias 
to himself and ten other sculptors ; 
Athenzus, lil. 113 c, speaks pro- 
verbially of the gains of Gorgias 
and Protagoras. Dio Chrys. Or. 
liv. 280 R, cannot be quoted as 
evidence to the contrary, as is 
shown by Frei, p. 167 sq. 

2 Aceording to Aulian, V. 7. iv. 
20; ef. Suid. Mpwtay. Schol. ad. 
Plato. Rep. x. 600 C, his fellow 
citizens called him Adyos, Favo- 
rinus, ap. Diog. ix. 50, says, through 
a mistake for Diogenes (vide sup. 
p- 213, 2.): copia, 

3 His residence in Sicily is 
mentioned in Plato's Greater Hip- 
pias, 282 D, which, however, itself 
is not very trustworthy. There is 
a reference to Lower Italy in the 
statement that he gave laws to the 
Athenian colony in Thurii (Hera- 
cleid. ap. Diog, ix. 50, and Frei, 65 
sqq., Weber, 14 sq., Vitringa, 43 
sq.), since he no doubt himself in 
that case accompanied the colonists. 
From Sicily he may have gone to 
Cyrene, and there formed a friend- 
ship with the mathematician Theo- 
dorus, whom Plato mentions, Theet. 
161 B, 162 A. 

4 Protagoras was repeatedly in 
Athens, for Plato (Prot. 310 E) 


represents him as speaking of a 
former visit which took place a 
considerable time before the second, 
to which the dialogue is assigned. 
Plato makes this second visit begin 
before the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War, for that is, 
irrespective of trifling anachro- 
nisms, the supposed date of the 
dialogue, which was held on the 
second day after the arrival of the 
Sophist (vide Steinhart, Platon’s 
Werke, i. 425 sqq., and my treatise 
-on the Platon. Anachronismen, Abh. 
d. Berl. Akad. 1873; Phil. Hist. 
Kl. p. 83 sq.). That Protagoras 
was at that time in Athens, we 
find also from the fragment, ap. 
Plut. Cons. ad Apoll. 33, p. 118, 
and Pericl. c. 36. Whether he re- 
mained there until his exile, or 
continued his wanderings in the 
interim, we are not told, but the 
latter supposition is far the most 
probable. 

5 In regard to Callias, the 
famous patron of the sophists, who, 
according to Plato, Apol. 20 A, had 
expended more money upon them 
than everyone else put together, 
this is well known from Plato 
(Protag. 314 D, 315 D, Crat. 391 
B), Xenophon (Symp. i. 5), &e. 
In regard to Euripides, we gather it 
from the quotations, p. 408, 3, and 
also from the statement (Diog. ix. 
54), that Protagoras read aloud 
his treatise on the gods in Euri- 
pides’ house. In regard to Pericles, 
vide the quotations from Plutarch 
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date and duration, however, of his residence in these 
different places we cannot precisely ascertain. On ac- 
count of his treatise concerning the Gods, he was perse- 
cuted as an Atheist, and obliged to leave Athens; in 
his voyage to Sicily he was drowned: his treatise was 
burnt for political reasons.! Of his doctrine nothing 
is known to us; he is said to have been a pupil of 
Democritus,? but this, in spite of Hermann’s opinion 
to the contrary,’ I consider to be as fabulous* as the 


in the previous note; for even if 
the anecdote mentioned in the 
secord quotation be merely a piece 
of gossip, such gossip would have 
been impossible unless the inter- 
course of Pericles with Protagoras 
had been a recognised fact. Oon- 
cerning other disciples of Prota- 
goras, vide Frei, 171 sqq. 

1 The above is attested by 
Plato, Theet. 171 D; Cie. N. D. 
i. 23, 63; Diog. ix. 51 f, 54 sq.; 
Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv..19,10; Philostr. 
V. Soph. i. 10; Joseph. ec. Ap. il. 
37; Sext. Math. ix. 56, &c.; but 
the evidence is not agreed as to 
the particular circumstances, and 
especially as to whether Protagoras 
Jeft Athens as an exile or as a 
fugitive. Vide Frei, 75 sq.; Krische, 
Forsch. 139 sq.; Vitringa, 52 sqq. 
‘ Diagoras’ is substituted for Pro- 
tagoras in Valer. Max. I., i. ext. 
7; but this is of no importanee. 

2 The oldest evidence for this 
is an Epicurean letter, Diog. ix. 
537 ™mp@tos Thy Kadouuerny TLAN?Y, 
ép’ fis Ta poptia Barta Cover, edper, 
és pnow “ApiotoreAns €v T@ Treph 
maidelas' popuoddpes yap Hy, as Kah 
’Exixuupds mov pnat, kal TodToy Toy 
tpdémov Hp0n mpds Anudkpitoy, EvAa 
dedexas SPOels ; Id. x. 8, Timocrates, 
a pupil of Epicurus, who afterwards 


quarrelled with him, reproached 
him with despising all other philoso- 
phers, and with having called Plato 
a sycophant of Dionysius, and Aris- 
totle 4 debauchee (4cwros) popuo- 
pdpoy tre Tpwraydpay Kal ypapéa 
Anuokpitov kal év ndmais ypdupara. 
d:ddcKkev. The same is asserted by 
Suidas, Mpwtaydpas koTvAn, popuo- 
gépos, by the Scholiast in Plato’s 
Rep. x. 600 C, and somewhat more 
at length from the same Epicurean 
letter, by Athen. vill. 354 ec. 
Lastly, Gellius v. 3 elaborates the 
story still further, but without ad- 
ding any different features. Pro- 
tagoras is also called the pupil of 
Democritas by Philostr. V. Soph. 
1.10, 1; Clem. Strom. i. 301 D, 
and Galen, H. Phil. c. 2; and the 
statement in Diogenes is based 
upon the same assumption. 

3 De Philos. Ionic. Htatt. 17, cf. 
Zeitschr. fiir Alterthumsw. 1834 ; 
369 fF. Gesch.d. Plat.190. Vitringa 
follows him, p. 30 sqq.; Brandis 
also gives credit to the statement 
of Epicurus, while Mullach, De- 
mocr. Fragm. 28 sq., Frei, 9 sq., 
and others, contest it. 

* My reasons are these. In 
the first place there is no credible 
testimony for the statement. In 
regard to our authorities, Diogenes 
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statement of Philostratus, according to which he was 
instructed by the Magi!—the same, who, according to 


others, were the teachers of Democritus himself.? 


Of 


his writings, which were tolerably numerous,’ only a 
few fragments have been preserved. 
Gorgias of Leontium was a contemporary of Prota- 


and Athenzeus name as their source 
only the Epicurean letter; Suidas 
and the Scholiast of Plato depend 
only on Diogenes; the representa- 
tion of Gellius is evidently a mere 
amplification of that which Athe- 
neus relates as from Epiecurus. 
All these testimonies, therefore, 
are wholly derived from the state- 
ment of Epicurus. What value, 
however, can we attach to this 
when we see what slanders the 
writer permits himself, in the 
same letter, against Plato, Aris- 
totle, aud others? (As to the 
conjecture of its spuriousness, We- 
ber, p. 6, which is not justified by 
Diog. x. 3, 8, I say nothing; nor 
ean I attribute any weight in the 
discussion of the question to 
the words of Protagoras in the 
Scholium in Cramer’s Anecd. Paris, 
i. 171.) The statement of Epi- 
curus is perfectly accounted for by 
the contemptuousness of this phi- 
losopher (whose self-satisfied vanity 
depreciated all his predecessors), 
even if it had no further founda- 
tion than the above-mentioned no- 
tice of Aristotle. The statements 
of Philostratus, Clemens, and the 
pseudo-Galen may ultimately have 

had the same origin; in any case 
' they cannot claim more credit 
than other statements of the same 
authors eoncerning the 6adexh. 
But the discipleship of Protagoras 
to Democritus, besides being alto- 


gether uncertain, contradicts the 
most trustworthy theories as to the 
chronological relation of the two 
men (ef. p. 209, 321 sqq.), and since 
we shall presently find that there 
is not a trace of Democritean influ- 
ence in the doctrines of the Soph- 
ists. we may venture to regardethe 
whole as most probably an unhis- 
torical invention. 

“| V. Soph.i.10,1. His father, 
Meander, by his magnificent re- 


-ception of Xerxes, is said to have 


obtained the instruction of the 
Magi for his son. Dino in his 
Persian History mentions Prota- 
goras and his father, but it does 
not follow from this, as Weber 
supposes, p. 6, that he related the 
above story of the Magi, though 
the thing is possible. The story 
is irreconcilable with the state- 
ment of Epieurus; for, according to 
the latter, he was only a day- 
labourer, while in the former he 
appears as the son of a rich man, 
who gained the favour of Xerxes 
by his princely gifts and hospi- 
tality. 

2 Cf. p. 210 m. 

3 The scanty statements of the 
ancients concerning these will be 
found in Frei, 176 sqq.; Vitringa, 
113 sq., 150 sq.; ef. Bernays, 
KaraBdaaaroytes des Prot., Rh. Mus. 
vii. (1850) 464 sqq.; those which 
claim our attention will be men- 
tioned later on. 
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goras, perhaps somewhat anterior to him.! 
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He also 


came to Athens, where he made his first appearance in 
the year 427 B.c., at the head of an embassy to solicit 


1 Vide Foss, De Gorgia Leon- 
tino (Halle, 1828), who treats of 
him far mere particularly and ex- 
haustively than Geel (p. 13-67); 
Frei, Beitrage z. Gesch. der Griech.; 
Sophistik, Rhein. Mus. vii. (1850) 
527 sqq., vill. 268*qq. The native 
city of Gorgias is unanimously 
stated to have been Leontini 
(Leontium). On the other hand. 
the statements as to his date differ 
considerably. According to Pliny, 
H, N. xxxiii. 4, 83, in Ol. 70, he 
had already erected a statue to 
himself of massive gold in Delphi: 
here, however there must be a mis- 
take in the calculation of the Olym- 
piads, whether arising from the 
author, or the transcribers. Por- 
phyry ap. Suid. sub voce, assigns 
him to Ol. 80: Suidas himself de- 
clares him to be earlier. Eusebius 
in his Chronicle places his acme in 
Ol. 86. According to Philostr. /. 
Soph. i. 9, 2 (on which little stress 
can be laid), he came to Athens 
Hn ynpdoxwy. Olympiodorus in 
Gorg. p. 7 (Jahn’s Jahrbb. Sup- 
plementb. xiv. 112), makes him 
twenty-eight years younger than 
Socrates; but the statement on 
which this is founded, that he 
wrote in Ol. 84 (444-440 B.c.) mepl 
gvoews implies the contrary. The 
safest clue, though it may not be 
altogether accurate, is to be found 
in the two facts that in O/. 88, 2 
{427 B.c.), he appeared in Athens 
as the ambassador of his country 
(the date is given in Diog. xii. 58, 
ef. Thucyd. iii. 86), and that his 
long life (cf. Plato, Phedr. 261 B; 
Plut. Def. Orac. c. 20, p. 420), the 
duration of which is sometimes 


fixed at 108 years (Plin. H. N. vii. 
48, 156; Lucian. Maerob. ec. 23; 
Cens. Di. Nat. 15, 3; Philostr. v.; 
Soph. 494; Schol. ad Plato. l. ¢.; 
ef. Valer. Max. viii. 13, ext. 2), 
sometimes at 109 (Apollodor. ap. 
Diog. viii. 58; Quintil. iii. 1, 9; 
Olympiod. 7. ¢. Suid.), sometimes 
at 107 (Cic. Cato, 5, 13), some- 
times at 105 (Pausan. vi. 17, p. 
495), sometimes less precisely at 
more than 100 (Demetr. Byz. 
ap. Athen. xii. 548 d), came to 
an end subsequently to the death 
of Socrates. This is clear from 
Quintilian’s evidence, l. ¢., accord- 
ing to the pertinent remark of 
Foss (p. 8 sq.), also from Xeno- 
phon’s statements concerning 
Proxenus, the pupil of Gorgias 
(Anabas. il. 6, 16 sq.), also from 
Plato (Apol. 19 E), and from the 
statement (Pausan. vi. 17, p. 495) 
that Jason of Pherae highly es- 
teemed him (vide Frei, Rh. M. 
vil. 535); this agrees with another 
statement, that Antiphon, who was 
born about the time of the Persian 
War (the second, no doubt), is 
called rather younger than Gorgias 
(Pseudoplut. Vit. X.: Orat. i. 9, 
p- 832, with which ef. Frei, J. ¢. 
530 sq.). According to all these 
indications, Gorgias can scarcely 
have lived earlier than Foss, md 
and Dryander, De Antiphonte 
(Halle, 1838), 3 sqq. suppose, viz. 
from Ol. 71, 1 to 98,1. But he 
may perhaps have been later (as 
Kruger, ad Clinton Fasti Hell. p. 
388 thinks), and Frei may be more 
correct in assigning his birth proxi- 
mately to Ol. 74, 2 (483 B.c.), and 
his death to O/. 101, 2 (375 B.c.). 
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help against the Syracusans.' Already much esteemed 
in his own country as an orator and teacher of rhetoric,” 
he charmed the Athenians by his ornate and flowery 
language,® and if it be true that Thucydides and other 
important writers of this and the succeeding epoch 
imitated his style, he must be allowed to have exercised 


1 Vide, concerning this embassy, 
the previous note and Plato, Hipp. 
Maj. 282 B; Paus. l. ce. Dionys. 
Jud. Lys. ¢. 3, p. 458; Olympiod. 
in Gorg. p. 3 (likewise Plut. Gen. 
Soc. ec. 18, p. 583, in itself not 
indeed historical evidence), and 
Foss, p. 18 sq. 

2 This appears probable from 
the expressions of Aristotle ap. 
Cie. Brut. 18, 46, and especially 
from his haying been sent as am- 
bassador to Athens. Hardly any- 
thing besides is known of Gorgias’ 
previous life, for the names of his 
father (ap. Paus. vi. 17, p. 494, 
Karmantidas, ap. Suid., Charman- 
tidas), of his brother (Herodicus, 
Plato, Gorg. 448 B, 456 B), and 
of his brother-in-law (Deicrates, 
Paus. J. c.) are immaterial to us; 
and the statement that Empedocles 
had been his teacher (vide on this 
point Frei, Rh. Mus. viii. 268 sqq.) 
is not established by Satyrus ap. 
Diog. viii. 58 ; Quintil. /. c., Suidas, 
and the scholia on Plato’s Gorgias, 
465 D; and it cannot be deduced 
from the language of Aristotle, 
quoted p. 119, note. However 
credible it may be, therefore, 
that Gorgias may have received 
impulses from Empedocles, as an 
orator and rhetor, and may also 
have appropriated something from 
his physical theories (as we may 
infer from Plato, Meno, 76 C; 
Theophr. Fr. 3; De Igne, 73); it 
is questionable whether this in- 


volves actual discipleship, and 
whether moreover the remark of 
Satyras, which primarily refers to 
the rhetoric of Gorgias, does not 
rest upon mere conjecture, perhaps 
even upon the passage in the 
Meno. The same may be said of 
the statement in the prolegomena 
to Hermogenes, het. Gr. ed. Walz, 
iv. 14, where Gorgias is represented 
as having been taught by Tisias, 
with whom, according to Pausan. 
vi. 17, he contended in Athens. 
To infer from Plut. De Adul. ce. 23, 
p- 64; Conj. Praec. 43, p. 144, 
that Gorgias led an immoral life 
is the less justifiable, as the anec- 
dote in the second of these passages, 
concerning his married life, con- 
tradicts the express testimony of 
Isocrates 7. avridé0. 1557, that he 
was unmarried. 

8 Diodor. J. ¢.; Plato, Hipp. 
l. c.; Olymp. 2. ¢.; Prolegg. in 
Hermog. Rhet. Gr. ed. Walz, iv. 
15; Doxopater, ibid. vi. 15, &e. ; 
vide Welcker, Klein. Schr. ii. 413. 

4 This is said of Thucydides in 
Dionys. Ep. ii. c. 2, p. 792; Sud. 
de Thuc. c. 24, p. 869; Antyllus 
ap. Marcell. V.. Dhue. poeBy at 
Dind.; of Critias in Philostr. V. 
Soph. 1. 9, 2; Hp. xiii. 919; ef. 
Isocrates, who was a hearer of 
Gorgias in Thessaly; Aristoteles 
ap. Quintil. Just. 111. 1, 13; Dionys. 
Jud. d. Isocr. ce. 1, 585; De vi dic. 
Demosth. ec. 4, 9638; Cie. Orator, 
52,176; Cato, 5, 13: Gta 
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considerable influence over Attic prose and even poetry. 
Sooner or later after his first visit,! Gorgias seems to 
have betaken himself permanently to Greece Proper, 
where he wandered through the cities as a Sophist,? 


earning thereby much wealth.® 


Dec. Orat. Isocr. 2, 15, p. 836 sq. ; 
Philostr. V. Soph.i.17, 4, &c. (Frei, 
l. c. 541); of Agathon in Plato, 
Symp. 198 C, and the Scholiast on 
the beginning of this dialogue, ef. 
Spengel, Suvay. Texv. 91 sq.; of 
éschines in Diog. ii. 63 ; Philostr. 
Ep. xiii. 919; cf. Foss, 60 sq. 
That Pericles was not a ‘ hearer’ 
of Gorgias is self-evident, and is 
shown by Spengel, p. 64 sqq. 

1 For the supposition (Prolegq. 
in Hermog. Rhet. Gr. iv. 15) that 
he remained there after his first 
visit, is contradicted by Diodor. 
i. ¢., and by the nature of the 
errand on which he went. 

2 In Plato he says, Gorg. 449 
B, that he teaches ov povov evade 
G@AAG Kal ZAAoO#; this is confirmed 
by Socrates, Apol. 19 E, and hence 
Theag. 128 A. In the Meno, 71 C, 
Gorgias is absent, but a former 
sojourn of his in Athens is spoken 
of. Cf. Hermippus ap. Athen. xi. 
505 d, where some unimportant 
and very uncertain anecdotes on 
Gorgias and Plato are to be found 
(likewise ap. Philostr. V. Soph. 
Proem. 6, cn Gorgias and Chaeri- 
phon). There is mention of a 
journey to Argos, where attend- 
ance at his lectures was forbidden, 
in Olympiod. in Gorg. p. 40; 
Proxenus, according to Xenoph. 
Anab, ii. 6, 16 (after 410 B.c.), 
seems to have had instruction from 
him in Beotia. Among the writ- 
ings of Gorgias, an Olympic dis- 
course is named, which, according 
to Plut. Cony. Prec. c. 43, p. 144; 


In the last period of 


Paus. vi. 17; Philostr. V. Soph. 
1.9, 2; Ep. xiii. 919, he himself 
delivered at Olympia ; alsoaccord- 
ing to Philostr. V. 8.1.9; 2, 3,a 
discourse on the fallen in Athens, 
and the Pythian oration in Delphi. 
Much reliance, however, could not 
be placed on these statements as 
such, if the facts they assert were 
not in themselves probable. Jn 
regard to Siivern’s mistaken con- 
jecture that Peistheterus in the 
Birds of Aristophanes is intended 
for Gorgias, vide Foss, 30 sqq. 

3 Diod. xii. 53, and Suidas, re- 
present him as asking a premium 
of 100 mine, which is also said by 
others of Protagoras and of Zeno 
the Eleatic (vide p. 409, 2; Vol. I. 
609, 7.); in Plato’s Greater Hippias, 
282 B, it is asserted that he gained 
much money in Athens; similarly 
in Athen. iii. 113e; cf.also Xenoph. 
Symp. i. 5; Anab. ii. 6, 16. On 
the other hand, Isocrates says rept 
avTi000. 155, that he was indeed 
the richest of all the Sophists with 
whom he was acquainted, but that 
at his death he left only 1,000 
staters, which even if they were gold 
staters wouldonly amount to 15,000 
marks (750/.). The magnificence 
of his external appearance would 
seem to have corresponded with 
his supposed wealth as, according 
to AAlian, V. H. xii. 32, he used to 
appear in purple raiment; but the 
golden statue in Delphi is especi- 
ally famous; which, according to 
Paus. l. c. and x. 18, p. 842; Her- 
mipp. ap. Athen. xi. 505 d; Plin. 
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his life, we find him in Larissa in Thessaly,' where, 
after an extraordinarily long and hale old age,? he 
appears to have died. Among the treatises ascribed 
to him ® is one of a philosophic nature; two declama- 
tions which bear his name‘ are probably spurious.? 
Prodicus® is mentioned’ among the disciples of 


H. N. xxxiv. 4, 83, he himself 
erected, whereas according to Cie. 
De Orat. iii. 32, 129; Valer. Max. 
vili. 15, ext. 2, and apparently also 
Philostr. i. 9, 2, it was erected by 
the Greeks. Pliny and Valerius 
describe it as massive; Cicero, 
Philostratus and the so-called Dio 
Chrys. Or. 37, p. 115 R, as golden, 
Pausanias as gilded. 

1 Plato, Meno, at the beginning. 
Arist. Polit, ii. 2, 1275 b, 26; 
Paus. vi. 17, 495; Isoer. 7. avriddc. 
155. 

2 In regard to the length of his 
life, vide supra; in regard to his 
green and hale old age, and the 
temperate life of which it was the 
fruit, vide Quintil. xii. 11, 21; 
Cie. Cato, 5, 13 (repeatedly in 
Valer. viii. 13, ext. 2); Athen. xii. 
548 d (Geel, p. 30, rightly conjec- 
tures yaorépos for érépov); Lucian, 
: oie e. 23; Stob. Floril. 101, 

; ef. Foss, 37 sq.; Mullach, Fr. 
Phil ili, 144 sqq. "According to 
Lucian, he starved himself to 
death. One of his last sayings is 
reported by AKlian, V. H. 11. 35. 

’ Six discourses, probably also 
a system of Rhetoric, and the 
treatise 7. picews 7 TOU wn bvTos. 
Vide the detailed enquiry of 
Spengel, Sway. Texyv. 81 sqq.; 
Foss, pp. 62-109. Foss and Schon- 
born (p. 8 of his dissertation quoted 
below) give the fragment of the 
discourse on the Fallen, which 
Planudes, in Hermog. Rhet. Gr. 


ed. Walz, v. 548, repeats from 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus. — 

4 The Defence of Palamedes and 
the Praise of Helen. 

5 Opinions on this point are 
divided. Geel, 31 sq., 48 sqq., con- 
siders the Palamedes to be genuine 
and the Helen spurious. Schénborn, 
De authentia declamationum Gorg. 
(Bresl. 1826) defends both; Foss, 
78 sqq., and Spengel, J. c. 71 sqq., 
reject both. Steinhart (Plato's 
Werke, ii. 509, 18) and Jahn, Pala- 
medes (Hamb. 1836), agree with the 
last writers. To me the Palamedes 
appears, if only on account of its 
language, decidedly spurious, and 
the Helen very doubtful ; but I can- 
not agree with Jahn’s conjecture 
that these writings may have been 
composed by the later Gorgias, 
Cicero’s contemporary. Spengel 
may more probably be right in 
assigning the Praise of Helen to 
the rhetorician Polycrates, a con- 
temporary of Isocrates. 

6 Welcker, Prodikos von Keos, 
Vorginger des Sokrates. Klein. 
Schr. 11. 393-541, previously in 
Rhein, Mus. 18338. 

7 Scholia ad Plat. Rep. x. 600 
C (p. 421 Bekk.), of whom one calls 
him the pupil of Gorgias, another 
the pupil of Protagoras and Gor- 
gias, and a contemporary of Demo- 
eritus. Suid. Mpwray. and Ipdé. 
Vide, on the other hand, Frei, 
Quest. Prot. 174. 


es 
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Protagoras and Gorgias; but this is doubtless only so 
far true that, judging from his age, he might have been 
so. A citizen of Iulis,? a town in the little island of 
Ceos, renowned for the purity of the manners of its 
inhabitants ;* a fellow-townsman of the poets Simon- 
ides and Bacchylides, he seems to have first come for- 
ward in his own country as an ethical teacher : whether 
it be true or not that he frequently journeyed, on public 
affairs,* to Athens, under whose dominion Ceos stood,° 
it was there only that he could find an important 
sphere of action. That he visited other cities is not 
altogether certain,® but it is possible. Like all the 
Sophists, he required payment for his instructions ;7 
the esteem, in which he was held, is attested not only 





' This may be deduced from 
Plato, for Prodicus already ap- 
pears in the Protagoras (perhaps 
indeed rather too soon) as a Sophist 
of repute; and yet it is said, 317 
C, that Protagoras might be his 
father; also in Apol. 19 E, he is 
brought forward among the still 
living and active Sophists ; he can 
therefore neither be older, nor very 
much younger, than Socrates, and 
his birth may be approximately 
assigned to 460-465 pB.c. This 
agrees in a general manner with 
what is said of him by Eupolis and 
Aristophanes, and in the Platonic 
Dialogues, and also with the state- 
ment that Isocrates was his pupil 
(vide Welcker, 397 sq.); although 
we cannot assert anything very 
_ definite on the strength of it. The 
description of his personality in the 
Protagoras, 315 C sq. would imply 
that the traits there mentioned, 
the careful attention to the invalid 
. Sophist, and his deep voice, were 


VOL. II. 


known to Plato from his own ob- 
servation, and were fresh in the 
remembrance of his hearers. 

2 This is asserted by Suidas, 
and indirectly by Plato, Prot. 339 
E, when he calls Simonides his 
fellow-citizen. Prodicus is always 
without exception called Kefos or 
Kios (vide, concerning the ortho- 
graphy, Welcker, 393). 

* Cf. on this point the passages 
cited by Welcker, 441 sq. from 
Plato, Prot. 341 E; Laws, i. 638; 
A. Athen. xiii. 610; D. Plut. Mui. 
Virt. Kia, p. 249. 

* Plato, Hipp. Maj. 282 C; 
Philostr. V. Soph. i. 12. 

5 Welcker, 394. 

§ What Plato says, Apol. 19 E, 
does not appear decisive, and the 
accounts of Philostr. V. S. i. 12; 
Proem. 5; Liban. Pro Socr. 328 
Mor.; Lucian, Herod. c.3, may easily 
be founded on mere conjecture. 

7 Plato, Apol. 19 E; Hipp. 
Maj. 282 C; Xen. Symp. 1, i, 4, 
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by the assertions of the ancients,’ but by the celebrated 
names that are found among his pupils and acquaint- 


ances.?- Even Socrates is 
62; Diog. ix. 50; according to 
Plato, Crat. 384 B; Arist. het. 
ili. 14, 1415 b, 15, his lecture on 
the right use of words cost fifty 
drachmas ; another doubtless of a 
popular kind intended for a more 
general audience (like the lecture 
on Heracles perhaps), only a single 
drachma. The pseudo-Platonic 
Axiochus, p. 366 C, speaks of lec- 
tures at half-a-drachma, at two, 
and at four drachmas; but upon 
this we cannot depend. 

1 Plato, Apol. 19 E; Prot. 316 
D, and particularly Rep. x. 600 C, 
where it is said of Prodicus and 
Protagoras that they could per- 
suade their friends: @s otre oixiav 
ovre wéALW THY avTOY S.oikeiv otol T° 
écovTa eay wh obets avT@y emorTa- 
Thowot THs Tadelas, Kal emt raiTn 
th sopia ottw opddpa pidovyTa, 
ote movoy ovx em tals Kepadats 
mepipepovow avTovs oi Eraipor. Also 
it appears from Aristophanes (ef. 
Welcker, p. 403 sq.) that Prodicus 
was respected at Athens, and even 
by this poet, the relentless foe of 
all other Sophists. Though he 
may have occasionally reckoned 
him (Tageniste, Fr. 6) among the 
‘chatterers ;’ yet in the Clouds, v. 
360 sq., he praises his wisdom and 
prudence in contrast with Socrates, 
without irony: in the Zageniste 
(Fr. 6), he seems to have assigned 
him a worthy role, and in the Birds, 
v. 692, he introduces him at any rate 
as a well-known teacher of wisdom. 
The proverb (ap. Apostol. xiv. 76) 
TIpodixov copsétepos (not Mpodicou 
tov Ktlov, as Welcker supposes, 
395) has doubtless nothing to do 
with the Sophist, but means ‘ wiser 


known to have made use 


than an arbitrator :’ Apostol., who 
takes mpddicos for a proper name, 
without thinking of the Cean, has, 
as Welcker observes, misunderstood 
the word. Welcker, p. 405, tries 
to show that this proverb occurs 
at the beginning of the thirteenth 
Socratic letter, where we certainly 
find “ TIpodinw T® Kiw copeérepor,” 
but the expression here does not 
sound like a proverb: it relates 
only to supposed utterances of 
Simon concerning the Heracles of 
Prodicus. Even the predicate 
copds (Xen. Mem. 11.1; Symp. 4, 
62; Axtoch. 366 C; Eryx. 397 D) 
proves nothing, for it is identical 
with ‘Sophist’ (Plato, Prot. 312 
C, 337 OC, e¢ pass.), still less does 
Plato’s ironical macoooos kat Oezos. 
Prot. 315 E (cf. Euthyd. 271 C; 
Iys. 216 A). 

2 ¢.g., Damon the musician 
(Plato, Lach. 197 D), Theramenes, 
himself a Cean by birth (Athen. v. 
220 b; Schol. on Arzstoph. Clouds, 
360; Suid. Onpau.); Euripides 
(Gell. xv. 20,4; Vita Eurip. ed. 
Elmsl. ef. Aristoph. Frogs, 1188) ; 
Isocrates (Dionys. Jud. Js. ¢. 1, p. 
535; Plut. X. Orat. 4, 2, p. 836; 
repeated by Phot. Cod. 260, p. 
486 b, 15, vide Welcker, 458 sqq.). 
That Critias also attended his in- 
structions is in itself probable, but 
is not proved by Plato, Charm. 163 
D; nor can it be established by 
Prot. 338 A, cf. Phedr. 267 B, that 
Hippias the Sophist was influenced 
by Prodicus; of Thucydides, it is 
merely said, by Marcellinus V. 
Thue. p. viii. Dind. and the Scholion 
ap. Welcker 460 (Spengel, p. 53), 
that in his mode of expression, he 
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of,' and recommended, his instruction,? though neither 
Socrates nor Plato assumed an attitude towards him 
really different from that in which they stood to Prota- 


goras and Gorgias.® 


took for his model the accuracy of 
Prodicus ; the truth of which ob- 
sérvation Spengel, Suv. Texv. 53 
sqq., proves by examples from 
Thucydides. According to Xenoph. 
Symp. 4, 62, ef. i. 5, Prodicus was 
introduced to Callias, in whose 
house we find him in the Prota- 
goras, by Antisthenes, who was also 
one of his followers. 

1 Socrates often calls himself, 
in Plato, the pupil of Prodicus. 
Meno, 96 D: [kwidvveve] oé Te 
Topyias ovx ikav@s memadevKévas 
kal ewe Tipddicos. Prot. 341 A: 
you, Protagoras, do not seem to 
understand the distinctions of 
words: ox domep eyw Eureipos 51a 
7d pabyrhs elvar Tipodikov Touro: 
Prodicus always corrects him, he 
says, when he applies a word 
wrongly. Charm. 163 D: Tpodixou 
pupia Twa akhkoa mep) dvoudTwy 
dtapovvros. On the other hand, 
we read in Crat. 384 B, that he 
knows nothing about the correct- 
ness of names. as he has not heard 
the fifty-drachma course of Prodi- 
cus, but only the single drachma 
course. In Hipp. Maj. 282 C, 
Socrates calls Prodicus his éraipos. 
Dialogues like those of Ariochus 
(3866 C sqq.) and Eryxias (397 C 
sqq.) cannot be taken into conside- 
ration in regard to this question. 

2 In Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 21, he 
appropriates to himself the story 
of Heracles at the cross ways, 
which he repeats in al! its details, 
from Prodicus; and in Plato, 
Theat. 151 B, he says that those 
who are not in travail with any 


Beyond this we know nothing of 


mental birth, he assigns to other 
teachers: @y moAAovs wev BH EéfE- 
Swka Tgodikw, woAAovs 5é HAAols 
copots te Kal Oeorecios avdpact. 
On the other hand, it is Antis- 
thenes and not Socrates, through 
whom Prodicus makes the acquaint- 
ance of Callias. 

$ Ail the remarks of the Pla- 
tonic Socrates concerning the in- 
struction which he received from 
Prodicus, even those in the Meno, 
have an unmistakeably ironical 
tone, and as to any historical con- 
tent, nothing is to be derived from 
them, beyond the fact that Sccrates 
was acquainted with Prodicus, and 
had heard lectures from him as 
from other Sophists. That he sent 
certain individuals of his aequaint- 
ance to him does not prove any 
special preference, for, according 
to the passage in the Theetetus, he 
sent others to other Sophists. We 
have no right to make of these 
others, one other, viz., Evenus, as 
Welcker does, p. 401. In Xen. 
Mem. iii. 1, Socrates even recom- 
mends the tactician Dionysodorus 
to a friend. He not only takes 
rebukes from MHippias in the 
Greater Hippias (301 C, 304 C), 
to which I cannot attach much 
weight, but from Polus, in the 
Gorgias, 461 C, without expressing 
himself in the ironical manner 
which he does (Prot. 341 A) to 
Prodicus. He describes Hippias 
likewise as a wise man (Prot. 337 
C), and Protagoras (Prot. 338 C, 
341 A), Gorgias and Polus (Gorg. 
487 A); he calls the two last his 
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His character is described, but 


only by later and untrustworthy testimonies,” as licen- 
tious and avaricious. Of his writings, tradition has only 
handed down imperfect accounts and some imitations.’ 


friends, and in the Theet. 161 D, 
he expresses himself as grateful 
to Protagoras with the same grace- 
ful irony as elsewhere in speaking 
of Prodicus. Although, therefore, 
it may be true (Welcker, 407) that 
Plato never brings his Socrates 
into collision in argument with 
Prodicus, nor introduces any pupil 
of his who might bring discredit 
on his teacher, as Callicles or Gor- 
gias, yet this proves little, for 
neither does he introduce any such 
pupils of Protagoras and Hippias ; 
and Callicles himself is not speci- 
ally quoted as a pupil of Gorgias. 
Whether the non-appearance of 
Prodicus in the arguments shows 
a high estimation of him or the 
reverse would be matter of enquiry. 
But if we recall the satirical man- 
ner in which Plato, Prot. 315 C, 
represents this Sophist as a suffer- 
ing Tantalus; what insignificant 
and absurd parts he assigns him, 
ibid. 337 A sqq., 389 E sqq.; the 
fact that nothing special is recorded 
of him except his distinctions of 
words (vide 2n/.), which are treated 
with persistent irony ; and a rhe- 
torieal rule of the simplest kind in 
Phedr. 267 B; and that he is al- 
ways placed in the same category 
with Protagoras and other Sophists 
(Apol.. 199 E;: Rep. x. 600 C; 
Luthyd. 277 E, and throughout 
the Protagoras), we shall receive 
the impression that Plato regarded 
him indeed as one of the most 
harmless of the Sophists, but of 
far less importance than Protagoras 
and Gorgias; and that he recog- 


nised no essential difference be- 
tween his labours and theirs. Cf. 
also Hermann, De Soer. Magistr. 
49 sqq. 

1 According to Suidas and the 
scholiast on Plato, Rep. x. 600 C, 
he was condemned at Athens as a 
corrupter of youth to drink hem- 
leck. The falsity of this statement 
is undoubted, vide Welcker, 503 
sq., 524. Nor is there any ground 
for the theory that he chose this 
death voluntarily for himself. 

2 The scholium on Clouds, vy. 
360, which perhaps is only re- 
peated erroneously from y. 354, 
and Philostr. V. S. 1. 12, where he 
is represented as employing people 
to act as recruiting officers for his 
instructions (perhaps merely on 
account of Xen. Symp. iv. 62). 
Vide, on this subject, Welcker, 513 
sqq- On the other hand, Plato, 
Prot. 315 C, deseribes him, not 
merely as weak in health, but as 
effeminate. 

8 Of his works there are known 
to us the discourse upon Heracles, 
or, as the proper title was, “Apa 
(Schol. on Clouds, 360; Suidas, pax 
Iipdd.), the contents of which are 
given by Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 21.sqq. 
(other details in Welcker, 406 sqq.), 
and the lecture epi dvoudrwy 6p06- 
tyros (Plato, Euthyd.277 E; Crat. 
384 B, &c.; Welcker, 452), which, 
even judging from Plato’s carica- 
tures of it, must have been pre- 
served after the death of the au- 
thor. A statement in Themist. Or. 
xxx. 349 b, would seem to imply 
the existence of a panegyric on 
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Hippias of Elis' seems to have been almost of 


the same age as Prodicus.? 


After the manner of the 


Sophists, he also wandered through the Greek cities in 
order to gain by his orations and lectures fame and 
money; and he frequently came to Athens, where he 
likewise assembled round him a circle of admirers.? 


Agriculture; the imitation in the 
pseudo-Platonie Aziochus, 366 B 
saq. (Welcker, 497 sqq.), a dis- 
course on the mitigation of the 
fear of death, and the story in the 
Eryxias, 397 C sqq., a discussion 
on the value and use of wealth. 

1 Mahly, Hippias von Elis, 
PRhein. Mus. N. F. xv. 514-535; 
xyl. 3849. 

2 In this respect he is men- 
‘tioned in the Protagoras in the 
same way as Prodicus (vide supra, 
417,1). So in the Hippias Maj. 
282 E, he appears considerably 
younger than Protagoras, but still 
old enough to come into conflict 
with that Sophist. Xenophon, 
Mem. iv. 4, 5 sq., depicts him as 
an old acquaintance of Socrates, 
who, at the time of the dialogue, 
had revisited Athens after a long 
absence, and Plato’s Apol. 19 E, 
presupposes that in 399 B.c. he 
was one of the foremost Sophists 
of the time. Against this con- 
eurrent testimony of Plato and 
Xenophon, the statement of the 
pseudo-Plutarch (V. X. Orat. iv. 
16, 41) that Isocrates in his old 
age had married Plathane, the 
widow of the rbetorician Hippias 
(Suid. ’Avaped’s, first says the 
Sophist), cannot justify us in sup- 
posing (Muller, Fr. Hest. ii. 59; 
Mahly, /. ¢. xv. 520) that Hip- 
pias was only a little older than 
Isocrates; we do not even know 
whether Hippias the Sophist is 


intended, and not some other per- 
son of the same name; nor what 
relation the age of Plathane bore 
to that of her two husbands. If 
she was several decades younger 
than the first, but the same age or 
not much younger than the second, 
by whom she had no child, the 
birth of the Sophist (even if he 
was really her first husband) must 
be placed about 460 B.c. On the 
native city of Hippias all authori- 
ties are agreed. His supposed in- 
structor Hegesidemus (Suid. ‘Ir7.) 
is wholly unknown, and perhaps is 
only mentioned through an error. 
Geel concludes from Athen. xi. 
506 sq. that Hippias was a pupil 
of Lamprus the musician and of 
the orator Antiphon; but there is 
not the smallest foundation for the 
story. 

$ What tradition has told us 
on the subject is this: Hippias, 
like other Sophists, offered his 
instruction in different places 
for remuneration (Plat. Apol. 19 
E and other passages); in the 
Greater Hippias, 282 D sq., he 
boasts of having made more money 
than any other two Sophists to- 
gether. The same dialogue, J. c. 
and 281 A, names Sicily, but es- 
pecially Sparta, as the scene of 
his activity; whereas, on account 
of the numerous political embassies 
to which he was attached, he came 
less frequently to Athens; on the 
other hand, Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 4, 
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Preeminent for his vanity, even among the Sophists,! 
he aspired above all things to the reputation of uni- 


versal knowledge, 


constantly bringing out of the 


treasury of his manifold wisdom, according to the taste 
of his hearers, something new for their instruction and 


amusement.2. The same 
remarks only in a single passage, 
that after long absence he came to 
Athens and there met Socrates. 
The Lesser Hippias, 363 C, asserts 
that he usually at the Olympic 
games delivered lectures in the 
temple precincts, and answered 
any questions that were put to 
him. Both dialogues (286 B, 363 
A) mention epideictic speeches in 
Athens. (These statements are 
repeated by Philostr. V. Soph. 1. 
11.) Lastly, in the Protagoras, 
315 B, 317 D, we see Hippias with 
other Sophists in the house of 
Callias (with whom he is also re- 
presented as connected in Xenoph. 
Symp. 4, 62), where, surrounded 
by his followers, he gave informa- 
tion to all questioners concerning 
natural science and astronomy, and 
afterwards took part in the pro- 
ceedings by delivering a short 
discourse. We cannot, however, 
deduce with certainty from these 
statements anything more than is 
given in the text, since the repre- 
septation in the Greater Hippias 
is rendered suspicious by the doubt- 
ful authenticity of that dialogue 
(vide Zeitschr. f. Alterthumsw. 
1851, 256 sqq.), and even the 
details of the other dialogues are 
scarcely free from satirical ex- 
aggeration; while Philostratus is 
unmistakeably employing, not in- 
dependent and historical sources, 
but merely these Platonic dialogues. 
Tertullian’s assertion, Apo/oget. 46, 


superficial manysidedness 


that Hippias was killed in a trea- 
sonable undertaking, deserves no 
more credence than the other ini- 
quities which Tertullian ascribes to 
many of the ancient philosophers. 

‘eg. in the matter of the 
purple robe which A®lian, V. Z. 
xii. 32, ascribes to him. 

2 In the Greater Hippias, 285 
B sqq., Socrates, in ironical ad- 
miration of his learning, names, as 
subjects of his knowledge, astro- 
nomy, geometry, arithmetic, the 
science of letters, syllables,rhythms, 
and harmonies; he himself adds 
to these the history of the heroes 
and founders of cities, and of 
archeology in general, boasting at. 
the same time of his extraordinary 
memory. The Lesser Hippias, in 
the introduction, mentions a lecture 
on Homer, and, at p. 368 Bsqq., 
makes the Sophist boast, not 
merely of many and multifarious 
lectures in prose, but also of epics, 
tragedies, and dithyrambs, of his 
knowledge of rhythms and _ har- 
monies, and of the ép0drns ypau- 
patwy, of his art of memory, and 
of every possible technical art and 
skill, e.g. the fabrication of clothes, 
shoes, and ornaments. These 
statements are subsequently re- 
peated by Philostratus l. ¢.; by 
Cie. De Orat. il. 82, 127; Apul. 
Floril. No. 32; partially also by 
Themist. Or. xxix. 345 C sqq., and 
on them is founded the treatise of 
pseudo-Lucian, ‘Immias 2) Badavetov, 
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was no doubt characteristic also of his literary ac- 


tivity.! 


Of other celebrated Sophists who are known to us, 
it remains to mention Thrasymachus,? of Chalcedon,’ a 


which, however (c. 3, sub init.), 
itself claims to be a production of 
the time of Hippias. Meantime 
it is a question how much fact 
underlies this story; for if, on 
the one side, it is impossible to 
calculate to what point the vanity 
of a Hippias might be carried; or 
the other side it is very likely, and 
the language in which it is clothed 
favours the supposition, that in 
Plato’s aceount, a boastful style 
of expression, not so altogether 
childish, or, generally speaking, 
the self-complacent encyclopedic 
knowledge of the Sophists, may 
have been parodied in an exag- 
gerated manner. More reliance, 
in any case, is to be placed on the 
statement of the Protagoras, 315 
B (vide previous note), 318 E, 
that Hippias instructed his pupils 
in the arts (téxva), under which 
may have been included, besides 
the arts named (arithmetic, astro- 
nomy, geometry. and music), en- 
cyclopedie lectures on mechanical 
and plastic art; and on the testi- 
mony of the Memorabilia, iv. 4, 6, 
that because of his universal know- 
ledge he aimed at saying always 
something new. Xen. Symp. 4, 62. 

1 The little that we know of 
his writings, or that has been pre- 
served from them, is to be found in 
Geel, 190 sq.; Osann. Der Sophist 
Hipp. als Archeolog, Rhein. Mus. 
ii. (1843) 495 sq.; Miller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. ii. 59 sq.; Mahly, /. ¢. 
xv. 529 sq., xvi. 42 sq. Through 
these works we learn something 
about the archeological treatise 


referred to in the Greater Hippias: 
Hippias himself says in a Frags 
ment ap. Clem. Strom. ii. 624 A, 
that he hopes in this treatise to 
compose a work collected from 
earlier poets and prose-writers, Hel- 
lenes and barbarians, and agreeable 
by reason of its novelty and variety. 
The statement ap. Athen. xiii. 609 
a, is taken from another treatise, 
the title of which,cuvaywyi perhaps, 
had some more definite addition. 
In the Greater Hippias, 286 A, 
there is an allusion, doubtless 
founded on fact, to a discourse 
containing counsels of practical 
wisdom for a young man. The 
lecture on Homer seems to have 
been distinct from this (Hipp. Min. 
cf. Osann, 509). According to Plu- 
tarch, Numa. ¢. 1, end, Hippias 
made the first catalogue of the 
victors at Olympus, and we have 
no reason to doubt this statement, 
as Osann does. From a treatise of 
Hippias, of which no exact title is 
given, a notice is quoted, ap. Prokl. 
in Eucl. 19 (65 Fr.), concerning 
the Mathematician Ameristus, the 
brother of Stesichorus. Pausan. vy. 
25, 1, refers to an elegy composed 
by him. What is said by Philostr. 
V. S.i. 11, of his style is perhaps 
only an abstract from Plato. 

* Geel 201 sq.; C. F. Hermann, 
De Trasymacho Chalcedonio. Ind. 
Lect., Gotting. 1848-49; Spengel, 
Texv. Suv. 93 sq., where the various 
statements as to the writings of 
Thrasymachus are also to be found. 

3 The Chalcedonian is his con- 
stant appellation, but he seems to 
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vounger contemporary of Socrates,'! who occupies no in- 
considerable position as a teacher of rhetoric,? but in 
other respects is unfavourably portrayed by Plato,’ on 
account of his boastfulness, his avarice, and the undis- 
guised selfishness of his principles; Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, the two eristic pugilists, described by 
Plato with exuberant humour, who late in life came 
forward as professors of disputation, and at the same 
time as ethical teachers, whereas they had previously 
only given lectures on the arts of war and forensic 
oratory ;* Polus of Agrigentum, a pupil of Gor- 


haye spent a considerable portion 
of his life in Athens. From the 
epitaph in Athen. x. 454 sq., it is 
probable that he died in his native 
city. 

1 This is to be conjectured from 
the relation of the two men in 
Plato’s Republic, but on the other 
hand it seems probable from Theo- 
phrast. ap. Dionys. De vi dic. 
Demosth. ce. 3, p. 958; Cie. Orat. 
12, 3 sq., that he considerably 
preceded Isocrates, who was born 
in Ol. 86, 1 (485 B.c.), and was 
older than Lysias (Dionys. Jud. de 
Lys. c. 6, p. 464, in opposition to 
Theophrastus, regards him as 
younger ; but the contrary results 
from the Platonic representation). 
As the date of the dialogue in the 
Republic is supposed to be about 
408 B.c. (cf. p. 86 sqq. of my trea- 
tise. mentioned p. 410, 4), Thrasy- 
machus must have at that time 
arrived to manhood. 

2 Vide infra. 

3 Rep. i. ef. especially 336 B, 
338 C, 341 C, 343 A sqq., 344 D, 
350 C sqq. That this description 
is not imaginary, we should natu- 
rally presuppose, and the opinion 


is confirmed by Arist. Phe. i1. 23, 
1400 b, 19; and in a lesser degree 
by the @pacupaxeworAnyixepuatos of 
Ephippus, ap. Athen. xi, 509 e. 
Thrasymachus, however, in the 
course of the Republic becomes 
more amenable; cf. i. 354 A; il. 
358 B; v. 450 A. 

4 Huthyd. 271 C sqq., 273 C 
sq. where we are further toid that 
these two Sophists were brothers 
(this we have no reason to think 
an invention), that they had emi- 
grated from their home in Chios 
to Thurii (where they may have 
formed a connection with Prota- 
goras), that they left the city as 
fugitives or exiles, and travelled 
about, remaining mostly in Athens, 
and that they were about as old, 
perhaps rather older, than Socrates. 
Dionysodorus also appears ap. 
Xen. Mem. ili. 1, as a teacher of 
strategy. The statements of Plato 
and others concerning both the 
brothers are collected by Winckel- 
mann in his edition of Euthydemus, 
p. xxiv. sqq. Grote doubts (Plato, 
i. 536, 541) whether there were 
two Sophists in Athens correspond- 
ing to Plato’s description in the 
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gias,' who, like his master in his later years,” confined 
his instructions to rhetoric; the orators Lycophron,* 
Protarchus,‘ and Alcidamas,* also belonging to the school 


Theetetus; and this is so far true 
that this description is (as it never 
attempts to conceal) a satirical 
parody. In its main features, 
however, it is confirmed by Aris- 
totle and others, cf. p. 456; 467, 2). 
Grote further believes (ibid. 559) 
that in the epilogue of the Euthy- 
demus (304 C sqq.), the Sophist of 
that name is treated as the repre- 
sentative of true dialectic and phi- 
losophy ; but he has entirely mis- 
understood the design of this portion 
of the dialogue. Cf. Part 1. a, 
416, 3. Even Euthydemus 305 A 
D, proves nothing. 

1 He is deseribed as an inhabi- 
tant of Agrigentum by the pseudo- 
Plato, Theag. 128 A; Philostr. V. 
Soph. i. 13, and Suidas, sub voce ; 
that he was considerably younger 
than Socrates is plain from Plato, 
Gorgias, 463 E. Philostratus calls 
him moderately wealthy, a Scho- 
liast on Arist. Phet. ii. 23 (in Geel, 
173) mais tov Yopytov, but the 
former is no doubt inferred from 
the high price of Gorgias’ instruc- 
tions, and the latter (according to 

.Geel’s just observation) from a 
misunderstanding of Gorg. 461 C. 
There is reference to a historical 
treatise of Polus in Plato, Phedr. 
267 C; Gorg. 448 C, 462 B sq.; 
Arist. Metaph.i.1, 981 a, 3 (where, 
however, we must not, with Geel, 
167, consider what follows as an 
extract from Polus); ef. Spengel, 
l. c. p. 87 ; Schianz, Ll. c. p. 134 sq. 

2 Plato, Meno, 95 C. 

8 Lycophron is called a Sophist 
by Arist. Polit. iii. 9, 1280 b, 10, 
Alexander. in Soph. el. Schol. 310 
a, 12; in Metaph. p. 533, 18; Bon. 


and Ps. Plut. De Nobilit. 18, 3. 
What Arist. Rhett. ii. 3; Alex. 
Tap. 209, 222, relate of his mode 
of expression, stamps him as a 
pupil of Gorgias. Also the state- 
ments to be discussed, infra, pp. 
455, 456, 477 ; 487, 1, coincide with 
this. A few unimportant sayings 
are also to be found ap. Arist. Polzt. 
lL. c. Metaph. viii. 6, 1045 b, 9; ef. 
Alex. ad h.1. Concerning the man 
himself, vide Vahlen, Rhein. Mus. 
Xvi. 143 sqq. 

4 Plato unmistakeably de- 
scribes Protarchus (to whom in 
the Philebus the principal part after 
Socrates is assigned), Phileb. 58 A, 
as a pupil of Gorgias, and chiefly 
indeed in rhetoric, for his recom- 
mendation of oratory is here 
quoted as something which Prota- 
goras had often heard from him. 
As Plato elsewhere never introduces 
imaginary persons with names, we 
must suppose that Gorgias really 
had a pupil of this name; and in 
that case, the conjecture (vide 
Hirzel, Hermes, x. 254 sq.) has 
everything in its fayour, that this 
Protarchus is the same from whom 
Aristotle, Phys. ii. 6, 197 b, 10, | 
quotes a text probably taken from 
a public oration. 

5 Alcidamas of Elza in Molia 
was the pupil of Gorgias, who after 
his death undertook the leadership 
of his rhetorical school (Suid. Pop- 
ylas, "AAS, Tzetz. Chil. xi. 746; 
Athen. xiil. 592 ce). He was a 
rival of Isocrates, and bitterly 
opposed him not only (as Vablen 
shows: D. Rhetor Alkid. Sitzungs- 
berichte der Wiener Akad. Hist.- 
Phil. Ki, 1863, p. 491 sqq., ef. 
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of Gorgias; Xeniades, of Corinth, whose sayings remind 
us most of Protagoras;! Antimoerus, the scholar of 
Protagoras;” Evenus of Paros,’ the rhetorician and 
teacher of virtue, and Antiphon, a Sophist of the time 
of Socrates,t not to be confounded with the famous . 


especially p. 504 sqq.) in his Meo- 
onviakds, but also in the discourses 
of his that have been preserved, 
and are probably genuine, against 
the writers of speeches or Sophists. 
A second declamation bearing his 
name, the denunciation of Pala- 
medes by Ulysses, is spurious. 
All the particulars known of his 
writings are given by Vahlen ; the 
fragments of them are to be found 
in Orat. Attici, 1. 154 sqq. That 
he survived the battle of Mantinea 
(362 B.c.) is proved by his Messe- 
nian oration composed subsequently 
to that battle (Vahlen, 505 sq.). 

1 The only author who men- 
tions him is Sextus, Math. vii. 48, 
53, 383, 399, vill. 5; Pyrrh. 11.18; 
according to Math. vii. 53, Demo- 
critus had already spoken of him, 
no doubt in the same connection in 
which he had opposed Protagoras 
(vide supra, 275, 2). As to his 
sceptical propositions, we shall 
have to speak further on (956). 
Grote, Plato, iii. 509, refers the 
statements of Sextus to the well- 
known Coriothian Xeniades, the 
master of the Cynic Diogenes; 
and Rose, Arist. Libr. Ord. 79, to 
a treatise which must have been 
forged with his name; but the 
fact of his having been already 
mentioned by Democritus is here 
overlooked. 

* Of this man we know nothing 
further than what is said in Prot. 
315 A, that he came from Mende 
in Macedonia, was regarded as 


the most distinguished scholar of 
Protagoras, and intended to make 
himself a professional Sophist. 
From the last remark we may 
infer that he really appeared sub- 
sequently as a teacher. The same 
may perhaps hold good of Archa- 
goras (Diog. ix, 54). Concerning 
Euathlus, vide p. 409, 2. 

3 Plato, Apol. 20 A; Phedo, 60 
D; Phedr. 267 A (cf. Spengel, 
Suvay. T. 92 sq.; Schanz, 138). 
According to these passages, he 
must have been younger than So- 
crates, was at once poet, rhetorician, 
and teacher of apeT) avOpwrivn TE 
kal moAiTiKy, and demanded a fee 
of five mine. Further particulars 
concerning him in Bergk, Lyrict 
Gr. 476, and the writers there 
quoted. Jbid. 474 sq., for the frag- 
ments of bis poems. 

4 On the personality of this 
man (concerning whom, according 
to Athen. xv. 673 e, Adrantus and 
Hephestio wrote), cf. Sauppe. Orat. 
Att. 11. 145 sqq.; Spengel, Suvay. 
Texvav, 114 sq.; Welcker, KU. Schr. 
ii. 422; Wolff, Porphyr. De Philos. 
ex orac. haur. Rel. 59 sq. He is 
described as cogiorhs in Xen. 
Memor. 1. 6, and is there repre- 
sented as seeking to allure to 
himself the pupils of Socrates, 
and consequently disputing with 
him on three occasions ; this pas- 
sage is referred to not only in Ps. 
Plut. V. Dee. Orat. i. 2, p. 832 
(where the Sophist of Rhamnus is 
expressly said to be meant), but 
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Critias, also, the celebrated leader of the Athe- 


nian oligarchs, and Callicles,! must be counted among 
the representatives of the Sophistic culture, although 
they were far from being Sophists in the narrower sense, 
7.€., paid and professional teachers,? and the Platonic 
Callicles, from the standpoint of the practical politician, 


probably also in Aristotle’s state- 
ment about Antiphon’s jealousy of 
Socrates (ap. Diog. ii. 46). Aris- 
totle calls him ’Avt. 6 repatocKdmos, 
and this agrees with Hermog. De 
Id. 11. 7 (Rhket. Gr. ili. 385 W, ii. 
414 Sp.), who, quoting Didymus 
the grammarian, distinguishes him 
by the appellation 6 kal teparo- 
oKdmos Kal dveipoKpitns Aeyducvos 
from Antiphon the rhetorician of 
Rhamzus. When Suidas mentions 
one Antiphon as tepatockomos Kal 
éromows Kal copioTys, and a second 
as éveipoxpitns, he has no doubt 
erroneously referred to different 
persons two statements derived 
from separate sources, but relating 
to the same person. ‘Tzetzes (in 
a scholium quoted by Wolff, 1. ¢, 
from Ruhnken) represents Anti- 
phon 6 teparockdémes as a contem- 
porary of Alexander; but this 
cannot weigh against the above 
more authentic and unanimous 
testimonies, and does not justify 
us in distinguishing, as Wolff does, 
6 tepatoockéros from the Sophist of 
the Memorabilia. His Adyo weph 
THs aAnOelas are discussed in Her- 
mog. l. ¢. p. 386, 3887 W ; a small 
fragment of the a’ “AAn@elas is given 
by Suidas, adénros; some other 
writings, which are ascribed to him 
in the traditional text of Her- 
mogenes, belong to Antiphon of 
Rhamuus, as is clear from the sub- 
sequent context in Hermogenes, 
and also from Philostr. V. Soph. i. 


15; and are only attributed to him 
through the carelessness of the 
transcriber, cf. Spengel, T. S. 115. 
In the treatise 7. T. GAnOcias he 
no. doubt brought forward the 
mathematical and physical theories 
to be mentioned later on; no frag- 
ments of any system of physics of 
his (as Wolif supposes) have been 
handed down to us. The interpre- 
tations of dreams, mentioned by 
Cicero, Divin. i. 20, 39, ii. 70, 144; 
Seneca, Conirov. 9, p. 148 Bip.; 
Artemidor. Oneiroerit. ii. 14, p. 
109, Herch., seem to have been 
taken from a separate book. 

1 The principal interlocutor in 
the third part of the Gorgias, from 
481 B onwards, of whom we know 
so little that his very existence 
has been doubted. In favour of 
it, however, we have Plato’s usual 
style, as seen in other instances, 
and the definite statement, 487 C, 
which seems to be quite of an indi- 
vidual character, whether it be 
historical or not. Cf. concerning 
Gorgias, Steinhart, Pl. Werke, ii. 
302 sq. 

2 Some writers would there- 
fore distinguish Critias the Sophist 
frum the statesman of that name 
(Alex. ap. Philop. De An. €, 8; 
Simpl. De An. 8a). Vide, on the 
other hand. Spengel, 7. ¢. 120 sq.- 
Dionys. Jud. de Thuc. c. 51, and 
Phrynichus ap. Phot. Cod. 158, p. 
101 b, reckon Critias among the 
model writers of the Attic style, 
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speaks contemptuously of the uselessness' of the theo- 
rists. On the other hand, in the political rules? of the 
famous Milesian architect, Hippodamus,’ the peculiarity 
of the Sophistic view of law and of the state is not 
discernible, although the multifarious literary activity 
of the man‘ is suggestive of the character of the Soph- 
ists.» The communistic theory of Phaleas the Chalce- 
donian ° may perhaps with more probability be brought 
into connection with the Sophistic doctrine; it is at 
any rate quite in the spirit of Sophistic innovation, and 
may easily be deduced from the proposition that exist- 
ing rights are contrary to nature; but we know too 
little about him, to be able to determine his personal 
relation to the Sophists. In regard to Diagoras, it has 
already been shown’ that we have no right to assume 
his atheism to have been based on his philosophy; and 


1 Gorg. 484 C sqq., 487 ©; 
ef.515 A and 519 C, where Cal- 
licles, as politician, is clearly 
distinguished from Callicles as 
Sophist. 

2 Arist. Polit. 11. 8. 

8 Concerning the date and per- 
sonal circumstances of this man, 
who is mentioned by Arist. J. ¢. 
and Polit. vii. 11, 13830 b, 21, as the 
first person who attempted to lay 
out cities artistically, Hermann, 
De Hippodamo Milesio(Marb.1841), 
comes to the following conclusions : 
he may have been twenty-five years 
old in Ol. 82 or 83, when he made 
the plan for the Pireus, that he 
planned the city of Thurii in OL. 
84; and in Ol. 98, 1, when he 
built Rhodus, was considerably 
past sixty. Whether Hippodamus, 
the so-called Pythagorean, of whose 
treatises, 7. woAitelas and 7m, evda- 


povias, some fragments are given 
by Stobzeus, Floril. 43, 92-94, 98, 
71-103, 26, is the same person (as 
Hermann believes, p. 383 sqq.), 
and whether Hippodamus_ the 
Sophist really had any connection 
with the Pythagoreans (bid. 42 
sq.), cannot be ascertained. 

: Arist. Polit. 11.8% yevduevos 
Kal wept Toy &AAov Blo TepiTTOTEpOs 
duce pirorulay . . Adywos 5& Kal 
mepl Tiv Any ete (in physics, ef. 
Metaph. 1. 6, 987 b, 1) eivas Bovdé- 
MEvos, TpaTOs TOV Pe TONTEVOMEVOY 
évexelpno€ Ti mept moArreias eimety 
THs aplorns. 

5 Among whom Hermann, p. 
18 sqq., includes him. 

6 Arist. Polit. ii. 7, where he 
is mentioned as the first who de- 
manded an equality of goods. 

7 Vide p. 320, 2. 
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the same holds good of the rhetoricians contemporary 
with the Sophists, so far as their art is not connected 
with the Sophistic doctrine by any definite theory of 
ethics or cognition. 

From the beginning of the fourth century, the im- 
portance of the Sophists grows less and less, though 
their name is still in use for teachers of eloquence, 
and generally for all those who imparted scientific in- 
struction for payment. Plato in his earlier dialogues is 
constantly at war with the Sophists; in the later, they 
are only mentioned when occasion specially calls for 
it.! Aristotle alludes to certain Sophistie propositions 
in the same way that he speaks of the theories of the 
physicists, as something belonging to the past; that 
which he treats as permanent is the Eristic disputation 
which was indeed first introduced by the Sophists, but 
was not confined to them. We hear of no noteworthy 
representatives of Sophistic opinion after the time of 
Polus and Thrasymachus. 


3. The Teaching of the Sophists considered in its General 
Character. 


Pxiato himself complains that it is difficult rightly to 
define the nature of the Sophist.? This difficulty lies 
for us chiefly in the fact that the teaching of the Sophists 
does not consist in fixed theorems equally acknowledged 
by all its adherents, but in a scientific mode of thought 

1 ¢g. in the introduction to sophistic doctrines to be resumed. 
the Republic, where the connection 2 Soph. 218 C, sq., 226 A, 


with fundamental ethical enqui- 231 B, 236 C, sq. 
ries causes the polemic against 
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and procedure which, in spite of the unmistakeable 
family likeness between its different branches, is com- 
patible with a multiplicity of starting-points and results. 
Contemporaries designate by the name of Sophist, 
generally speaking, a wise man;!' but more particu- 
larly, one who makes wisdom his calling and profession? 
—who, not satisfied with informal and unmethodical 
- influence on fellow-citizens and acquaintances, regards 
the instruction of others as his profession, and in his 
wanderings from city to city offers it for payment, to 


everyone desirous of culture.® 


1 Plato, Prot. 312 C: rt nyet 
elvat Tov codioThy ; “Eym mev, 7} 8 
bs, orep Tovvoua A€yel, TODTOY elvan 
tov Tv copay emothuova, where 
the validity of the evidence as to 
the use of language is not affected 
by the derivation of the last 
syllables from émiorjuwy, in the 
manner of Platonic etymologies. 
Diog.i. 12: of 5 cool kal copiarat 
exadovvto. In this sense Hero- 
dotus, i. 29, iv. 95, calls Solon and 
Pythagoras, and in li. 49 the 
founders of the cult of Dionysus, 
Sophists. The name is also ap- 
plied by Cratinus, ap. Diog. 1. 12, 
to Homer and Hesiod, by Sopho- 
cles in the fragment ap. Schol. 
Pind. Isthm. v. 36, &c. (Wagner, 
Frag. Gr. Fragm. i. 499, No. 992) 
toa citharist; by Eupolis (ac- 
cording to the Schol. Ven. Zu. Il. 
O, 410; Eustath. in h. Ll. p. 1023, 
13) to a rhapsodist ; according to 
Hesych. cogior., the designation 
was in use for all musical artists. 
Androtion ap. Aristid. Quatuorv. 
T. ii. 407 Dind., Aristarchus ap. 
Plut. Frat. Am. i. p. 478 and 
Isokr. 7. avTidéc0. 235 apply it to 
the seven sages; the first of these 


As to its extent, this 


authors applies it to Socrates also 
(while on the other hand Adschin. 
Adv. Tim. § 173 describes Socrates 
as a Sophist in the later sense); 
Diog. Apoll. ap. Simpl. Phys. 32 
b; Xenoph. Mem. i. 1, 11; Ps.- 
Hippokr. 7. apx. tarp. c. 20; Isokr. 
l. c. 268, apply it to the ancient 
physicists ; Aischines the Socratic 
and Diodorus to Anaxagoras (vide 
supra, p. 325); Plato, Meno, 85 B, 
to the teachers of mathematies ; 
conversely, the Sophists are called 
cogol, vide supra 418, 3, end; 419, 
4; cf. Plato, Apoll. 20 D. The 
explanation of the word as ‘ teach- 
ers of wisdom’ is dispnted by 
Hermann, Plat. Phil. i. 308 sq., as 
it appears to me, rightly; while 
Steinhart, Plat. Leben, 288, 92, 
defends it. 

2 Plato, Prot. 315 A (which ex- 
plains 312 B): emt réxvn mavOdver, 
@s gopioTns eoduevos; 316 D: 
ey 5€ Thy sopioTiKny Téexvny Pnul 
bev elvat madady, ete. Epitaph on 
Thrasymachus in Athen. x. 454 sq. 
n Se réexvn [sc. avTov] copin. 

3 Xenoph. Mem. i. 6, 13: kat 
Thy copiay woatTws TOUS meV apyu- 
plov T@ BovAoéevw mwAodyTas gopi- 
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instruction might embrace everything included by the 
Greeks in the comprehensive idea of wisdom,! and its 
task might therefore be variously apprehended: while 
some Sophists, like Protagoras and Prodicus, Euthyde- 
mus and Evenus, boasted of imparting to their pupils 
intellectual and moral culture, civil and domestic virtue,? 
Gorgias laughs at such a promise, and confines his in- 
structions to rhetoric ;? while Hippias prides himself on 
his proficiency in arts of all kinds, on his archeological 
and physical knowledge,* Protagoras, as teacher of poli- 
tics, feels himself far above this learning of the study.° 
Yet even in the art of politics many different branches 
were included; for example, the brothers Euthydemus 


oTas amokadovow' GoTis 5€ dy dy 
yv@ eboua byta bibdoKnwy 6 Ti dy Exn 
&yabby diroy ToletTrat, TOVTOV voul- 
(ouev & TH KaAG KayAIG woAITH 
mpoohke: Tavta moi; cf. p. 409, 
2; 417, 7; Protagoras ap. Plato, 
Prot. 316 C: kévov yap avipa Kat 
idvra eis méAeis peydAas Kal ev 
TavTais mweldovra Tay vewy TovS 
BeAtiorous, amodclrovtas Tas TOY 
BAAwy ovvovcias . . . éavT@ ouvel- 
vat @s BeAtiovs écouévovs 51a Thy 
€avtovd cuvovciay, etc. (cf. 318 A); 
Apol. 19 E: madevew avOpaous 
éomep Topyias, etc. Toltwy yap 
€kaoTos ... iwy eis exdoTny Tay 
méAewy ToOVsS veous, ois teats TAY 
éav7r@y ToAT@y mpoika Evveivar @ ay 
BotAwyra, tottovs meiPovor Tas 
exelvwy tvvovelas amodimévtas opicr 
Euveivat xphwyata Siddvtas Kal xapi 
mporedévat, Similarly Meno, 91 B. 

1 Arist. Eth. N. vi. 7. 

2 Inf. note 5; sup. 408, 2; 424, 
4; 426, 3. I do not think that 
the words of Prodicus, ap. Plat. 
Euthyd. 305 C (ots &pn Tp0d. 


MeOdpia pidocdpou Te avdpbs Kal mro- 
Aitixov), are intended to describe 
the position ascribed to himself by 
that Sophist. 

3 Plato, Meno, 95 C; cf. Phileb. 
58 A. Polus, Lycophron, Thrasy- 
machus, etc., p. 423 sqq. 

4 Supra, p. 422, 2. 

* In Prot. 318 D, the Sophist 
says that it shall not be with his 
scholars as with those of other 
Sophists (Hippias), who ras réyvas 
avTous medevyoTas Gkovtas TaALY ad 
&yovtes euBdddovow eis Téxvas, Ao- 
yiouovs Te Kal doTpovoulay Kal yew- 
Metplay Kal pwovoikhy diddoKoyres : 
by him they shall only be taught 
what suits their purpose: 7d 65é 
badOnud eat evBovAla mepi te Tay 
dikeiwy, Orws ay &picta Thy avtod 
oiklay Sokol, Kal wept trav ris 
méAews, Onws Ta TIS TOAEwS Suva- 
ToTaTos ay ein Kal mpatrew Kal 
Aéyew, in a word, therefore, the 
mwoAiTiKy TEXVN, the introduction to 
civic virtue. 
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and Dionysodorus combined with ethics, lectures on 
strategy and military tactics,' and even Protagoras? is 
said to have entered into details of wrestling and other 
arts, applying them in such a manner as to contradict 
professional men. When therefore Isocrates, in his 
speech against the Sophists, includes under that name 
the Eristic teachers of ethics and the teachers of elo- 
quence, while an opponent ® applies it to Isocrates him- 
self, on account of his studied and written speeches, 
this is entirely consonant with the language of the 
time. Every paid teacher of the arts included under 
higher culture is called a Sophist. The name relates 
primarily to the object and external conditions of in- 
struction. In itself it implies no judgment concerning 
the worth or scientific character of this instruction ; it 
rather admits the possibility that the Sophistie teacher 
may impart genuine science and morality as well as the 
reverse. Plato and Aristotle were the first to restrict 
the idea of the Sophistic doctrine within narrower limits 
in discriminating it as dialectic Eristic from rhetoric, 
and as a false appearance of knowledge, arising out of a 
perversion of the moral sense, from philosophy. The 
Sophist, according to Plato, is a hunter who, giving 
himself out as a teacher of virtue, seeks to catch rich 
young men. He is a merchant, a host, a pedlar, who 


bP, 424, 4. 

2 Plato, Soph. 232 D; Diog. ix. 
53; ef. Frei, 191. According to 
Diogenes, Protagoras wrote a 
treatise, mepl maAns; Frei con- 
jectures that this may be a portion 
of a more comprehensive work on 
the arts; but perhaps some later 


writer may have composed a sepa- 
rate treatise out of the discussions 
mentioned by Plato, and these dis- 
cussions may have been really in 
the Eristie disputations or the con- 
tradictions. 

3 Alcidamas, vide p. 426, 5. 
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traffies in art, a tradesman who makes money by dispu- 
tation: ' a person who may no doubt be mistaken for a 
philosopher, but to whom it would be doing too much 
honour to aseribe the higher vocation of purifying men 
by means of the elenchic art, and of freeing them from 
conceit.?, The Sophistic teaching is an art of decep- 
tion: it consists in this—that men without real know- 
ledge of the good and right, and conscious of such a 
deficiency, can give themselves the appearance of that 
knowledge, and in conversation with others can involve 
them in contradictions. It is therefore no art at all, 
but a flattering shadow of an art—a caricature of the 
true art of politics, which is related to it only as the 
art of dress is to gymnastic, and is distinguished from 
false rhetoric only as the setting up of principles is dis- 
tinguished from the application of them.* Similarly, 
Aristotle describes the Sophistic doctrine as a science 
confined to the unessential ; as appearance-knowledge,® 
or, more exactly, as the art of gaining money by mere 
appearance-knowledge.® These descriptions are evi- 


1 Soph. 221 C, 226 A; cf. Rep. 
vi. 493 A: Exacros Tay uicbapvotr- 
Twy idiwr@y, ovs 5) ovTa codiocras 
Kadovet, ete. 


otons. IJbid. c. 11, 171 b, 27; ef. 
33, 183 b, 36: of wept tods epiot- 
kovs Adyous picOapvodyres. Still 
stronger language is used by the 


2 Soph. 226 B-231 C. 
3 Ibid. 232 A-236 E, 264 C 
sqq.; cf. Meno, 96 A. 
. 4 Gorg. 463 A-465 C; Rep. 
l.c.; ef. Part 1. a, 509 sq., 3rd ed. 
5 Metaph. vi. 2, 1026 b, 14; xi. 
8, 8, p. 1061 b, 7; 1064 b, 26. 

_ § Metaph. iv. 2, 1004 b, 17; 
Soph. El. c. 1, 165 a, 21: ore yap 
 comiotikh Pavonern copia ovoa 
5’ ov, Kal 6 copioris xpnuatiorhs 
arb gawouervns codplas GAA’ ovK 
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pseudo-Xenophon, De Venat. ec. 


13: of cogictal F emi tH ekamarav 


A€youot Kal ypddouow ext TS EavT ov 

z \ > Z >t > ~ 
Képdet, kal ovdéva ovdev wpeAodow* 
ovdé yap Todds a’tay eyéveto ovdels 
ovd’ or . . . of wev yap codioral 
mAovatous Kal véouvs Onpavta, oi 
de giddcogo: Tact Kowwot Kal dfAo” 

7, LS A 
tuxas (happy circumstances) 65é 
avip@v ote Timeow odte aTima- 
(ovat. 


F 
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dently in part too narrow, in part too broad, to afford 
us trustworthy information concerning the peculiar 
character of the phenomenon we are considering—too 
narrow, because from the outset the idea of the wrong 
and untrue is included as an essential characteristic 
in the conception of the Sophistic doctrine; too broad, 
because they do not represent that doctrine in its defi- 
nite historical aspect, as it actually appeared at a certain 
period, but as a universal category. This is the case, 
in a still higher degree, with the language of the more 
ancient accounts. The conception of a public instruc- 
tion in wisdom tells us nothing as to the content and 
spirit of this instruction, and whether it was imparted 
for payment or not, is in itself quite unimportant. If, 
however, we consider the circumstances under which the 
Sophists made their appearance, and the earlier customs 
and culture of their nation, these traits will serve in 
some degree to explain their peculiar character and 
significance. 

The previous method of education and instruction 
among the Greeks provided indeed distinct teachers for 
particular arts and accomplishments, such as writing, 
arithmetic, music, gymnastic, but left everyone to re- 
ceive his general training and education simply through 
intercourse with his family and acquaintance. It some- 
times happened, no doubt, that individual youths allied 
themselves with some man of special reputation, in 
order to be introduced by him to public affairs ;! or 


1 Thus Plutarch in his life of Mnesiphilus, who, as Plutarch ob- 
Themistocles representsthatstates- serves, belonged neither to the 
man, in the beginning of his public orators, nor to the guaol gidd- 
career, as seeking intercourse with gogo, but aimed at distinguishing 
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that teachers of music or other arts attained, under 
certain conditions, to a more extended sphere of per- 
sonal and political influence.’ In neither case, how- 
ever, is there question of any formal instruction, any 
directions, based on certain rules, for practical activity, 
but only of such influence as, without any express 
educational purpose, must naturally result from free 
personal intercourse.? Not one of the ancient Physicists 
can be supposed to have opened a school of his own, 
or given instruction in the way that was afterwards 
customary: the communication of their philosophical 


himself by what was then called 
codia, the Sewdtns moAditixy Kal 
Spacthpids otveots, on the ground 
of an old family tradition of Solon; 
fv ot pera tavtTa, adds Plutarch, 
Sixavicaits pliavres tTéexvaus xa) weTa- 
yayovres amd tev mpdtewy Thy 
tioxnow én rods Adyous cogicTal 
mpoonyopevOnaav. 

' e.g. Damon, cf. Plut. Per. 4; 
Plato, Lach. 180 D; Alcih. i. 118 
C, and Pythoclides, cf. Plut. /. ¢.; 
Plato, Prot. 316 E; Alcib.i. 118 C. 

2 Plutarch has drawn this dis- 
tinction quite correctly (Them. 2) 
when he says that those persons 
were called Sophists who trans- 
ferred political training from prac- 
tical activity to speeches ; Sophists 
in the sense alluded to p. 439, 3, 
can only be said to exist where the 
arts and skill, which hitherto had 
been attained by practice in the 
treatment of actual cases, are hence- 
forth founded on theoretical in- 
struction (Adyor) and the universal 
rules of art which are thus im- 
parted. Plutarch also says, less 
accarately (Per. 4), that Damon 
being an &kpos cogiorys (which in 


this case, as in Plato, Symp. 205 D, 
seems to designate both the Sophist 
and the crafty man) concealed his 
avocation as teacher of Pericles 
in politics. under the mask of a 
musician. Similarly, Protagoras, 
ap. Plat. Symp. 203 D, maintains 
that the art of the Sophists is 
very ancient, but from fear of the 
dislike attaching to them, they 
had all before him concealed it; 
some having called themselves 
poets, as Homer, Orpheus, Simo- 
nides, &c.; others gymnasts; others 
again musicians, as Agathocles and 
Pythoclides. Here it is in fact 
conceded what Prot., 317 B, ex- 
pressly declares, and what was of 
course self-evident in most of tha 
above-mentioned cases, viz.. that 
the distinguishing mark of those 
who were called Sophists in the 
special sense—the duodroyey co- 
quoTys eivar Kol maidevew dvOparors 
—was absent in the predecessors 
of Protagoras; they are cool, 
like the seven wise men, but not 
gogioral, according to the mean- 
ing of the word in the time of 
Socrates. 
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doctrines seems to have been entirely confined to the 
narrower circle of their acquaintance, and to have been 
conditioned by the relation of personal friendship. ir 
a Protagoras and his successors departed from this 
custom, it argues a two-fold change in the popular 
estimation of science and scientific teaching. On the 
one hand, such teaching was now declared to be indis- 
pensable for everyone who desired to distinguish him- 
self in active life: the previous capability for speech 
and action attained merely by practice was condemned 
as unsatisfactory : theoretical study, and the knowledge of 
universal rules, were announced as necessary.! But on 
the other hand science, so far as the Sophists troubled 
themselves about it at all, was essentially restricted to 
this practical problem. It is not in knowledge as such, 
but simply in its use as a means of action, that its 
worth and importance are sought. The Sophistic doc- 
trine, therefore, stands on the ‘boundary line between 
Philosophy and Polities ;’* practice is to be supported 
by theory, and enlightened in regard to its ends and 
means ; but theory is to be merely a help to practice. 
This science is, in its general aim and purpose, a phi- 
losophy of enlightenment and nothing more. 

From this point of view alone can we rightly 
criticise the disputed question concerning the pay- 


1 This fundamental distinction 
between the instruction of the 
Sophists, and the purely practical 
instruction of the previous teachers, 
is overlooked by Grote, vill. 485 
sq., when he maintains that the 
appearance of the Sophists was 
nothing new, and that they only 


differed from Damon and others 
in the superior amount of know- 
ledge and ability which they 
brought to the exercise of their 
profession. 

2 Cf. also p. 430, 3. 

3 Vide supra, p. 431, 2, 
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ment accepted by the Sophists. As long as the im- 
parting of philosophic opinions and knowledge was 
on the same line with all other educational intercourse 
between friends, there could, of course, be no question 
of payment for philosophic instruction: the study of 
philosophy was, like instruction in it, even with those 
who wholly devoted themselves to philosophy, an affair 
of free choice. This is the hight in whieh both were 
regarded by Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, and conse- 
quently the idea of remuneration for instruction in 
philosophy was energetically opposed by these men as 
a gross indignity. Wisdom, in the opinion of the 
Socrates of Xenophon, like love, should be bestowed as 
a free gift,and not sold.! He wko teaches any other art, 
says Plato,” may take wages in return, for he does not 
profess to make his pupil just and virtuous; but he who 
promises to make others better must be able to trust to: 
their gratitude, and should therefore require no money. 
Aristotle expresses himself in a similar strain.? The re- 
lation between teacher and pupil is with him no business 
connexion, but a moral and friendly relation, founded 
on esteem; the merit of the teacher is not compensated 
by money— it can only be rewarded by gratitude of the 
same kind that we feel towards parents and towards the 
gods. From this point of view we can well understand 
the harsh judgments that were passed on the earnings of 
the Sophists by Plato and Aristotle, as we have seen, 
p- 432 sg. That the same judgments, however, should 


1 Mem. i. 6. 13; vide supra, 223 D sqq. The same in Isocr. 
p- 430, 3. Adv. Soph. 5 sq. 
2 Gorg. 420 C sqq.; cf. Soph. 3 Lith, N. ix. 1, 1164 a, 32 sqq- 
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now be repeated, that in an age in which all instruc- 
tion is usually given by salaried and paid teachers, and 
by such as on this very account would have been con- 
sidered Sophists in Greece, the teachers of the fifth cen- 
tury before Christ should, merely because they demanded 
payment for their instructions, be treated as mean- 
spirited, self-seeking, avaricious men—is a flagrant 
injustice, as Grote justly maintains.' Where the ne- 
cessity for scientific instruction is more extensively felt, 
and in consequence a separate class of professional 
teachers is formed, there the necessity also arises that 
these teachers should be able to support themselves 
by the labour to which they devote their time and 
strength. Even in Greece this natural demand could 
not be ignored. A Socrates, in his magnanimous con- 
tempt for the necessaries of life, a Plato and an Aris- 
totle, with their ideal theory of the relation between 
master and teacher—an ideal fostered by their own 
easy personal circumstances, and by the Hellenic preju- 
dice against all industrial activity—may have disdained 
all remuneration for their teaching; and the mass of 
the people may have been the more ready to blame 
the Sophists for their gains, which were represented, 
no doubt, as much greater than they actually were ; 
for in this ease the universal ill-will of the unculti- 
vated man towards mental work the labour and trouble 
of which are unknown to him, was combined with 
the jealousy of natives towards foreigners, of demo- 
crats towards the teachers of the upper classes, of the 
friends of the old against innovators. In point of 


1 ZL. ¢. 493 sq. 
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fact, however, as has been well observed,! there was no 
reason why the Sophists, especially in foreign cities, 
should have given their instructions gratuitously, or 
should have themselves defrayed the cost of their 
maintenance and of their journeys. Even Greek cus- 
tom in no way forbade payment for intellectual posses- 
sions—painters, musicians and poets, physicians and 
rhetors, gymmasiarchs and teachers of all kinds were 
paid; and the Olympic victors received from their 
native cities rewards of money as well as prizes, or 
even themselves collected contributions in their con- 
querors’ wreaths. Nor can the theory of payment for 
philosophic teaching be condemned without further 
argument, even from the ideal standpoint of Plato and 
Aristotle ; it does not necessarily follow that the scientific 
activity of the teacher or his moral relation to his 
pupil should thereby be corrupted; for, in analogous 
cases, the love of the wife for her husband is not affected 
by the judicial obligation of the husband to maintain 
her, the gratitude of the restored patient to the physi- 
cian is not deteriorated by his fee, nor that of children 
to their parents by the circumstance that the parents are 
bound by law to support and educate them. That the 
Sophists should have asked payment from their pupils 
and hearers could only be turned to their disadvantage if 
they had made exorbitant demands, and had shown them- 
selves generally in the pursuit of their calling to be cove- 
tous and dishonourable. But it is only in regard to some 
of them that this can be proved. Even in antiquity, no 
doubt very exaggerated notions were rife concerning 
1 Welcker, K/. Schr. ii. 420 sqq. 
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the payments they claimed, and the riches which they 
amassed;! but Isocrates assures us that not one of 
them had made any considerable fortune, and that their 
gains did not exceed a moderate amount.? And though 
it is quite possible that many, especially among the 
younger Sophists, may have deserved the reproach of 
selfishness and covetousness,’ it is a question whether 
we ought to apply to a Protagoras and a Gorgias the 
descriptions of sophistic teaching which men, to whom 
all payment for philosophic instruction appeared at the 
outset as something vulgar and shameful, had copied 
from the Sophists of their own time. Protagoras, at any 
rate, showed great consideration for his pupils* when 
he left the amount of his fee to be decided by them- 
selves in doubtful cases ;° and that there was a difference 
in this respect between the founders of Sophistic 
teaching and their successors, is indicated by Aristotle.® 


1 Vide the statements on this 
subject, p. 409, 2; 410, 1; 415, 3; 
418, 1; 421, 3. 

2 TI. ayridd0.155: dAws ev obv 
ovdels edpeOhoeTat THY KaAOoUMEVwY 
TopieTay TOAAG XpHpata avAdekd- 
fevos, GAN of pev ev OAtyots, ot 
8 ev wavy metptos Tov Bloy Siaya- 
yovtes. Vide the statement as to 
Gorgias (quoted p. 415, 8), who 
amassed more wealth than any of 
the Sophists, and had neither 
public nor family expenses. We 
must not suppose that the Sophists 
earned as much as the actors. In 
later times, the fee for a course of 
instruction seems to have been 3-5 
mine. Evenus in Plato, Apol. 
20 B, asks 5; Isocrates who, like 
other rhetoricians, took 10 minze 
(Welcker, 428), ridicules the Hris- 


tics (Adv. Soph. 3), because the 
whole of virtue was to be had from 
them for the absurd price of 3 or 4 
mine; while in Hel, 6, he blames 
them for only caring for the money. 

8 Cf. p. 424, 3; 433 sq. 

4 As Grote (Hist. of Gr. viii. 
494) rightly observes. 

5 Gf. p. 409, 2: 

6 In the passage quoted by 
Welcker, Hth. NV. ix. 1, 1164 a, 22 
sq., Where this custom of Protagoras 
as to payment is mentioned, and 
Aristotle then goes on to say that 
it was different with the Sophists, 
i.c. with those of his own time: 
these no doubt were obliged to 
demand payment in advance, for 
no one after getting to know their 
science would have given them any- 
thing for it. Xenoph. De Venat. 
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If we consider impartially the circumstances under 
which these men arose, and the accounts which have 
been preserved of them, we are not justified in charging 
the Sophists as a body, and especially those of the earlier 
generation, with niggardliness and avarice. 

But although we must protest, on behalf of the So- 
phists, or at any rate of many of the most important of 
them, against a prejudice which for more than two 
thousand years has done more than all besides to injure 
their good name, two things must yet be borne in mind. 
In the first place, the introduction of payment for 
scientific instruction in that period, whatever we may 
think of its moral justification, is at any rate a proof of 
the change already adverted to in the general estimation 
of the worth and importance of scientific knowledge—a 
sign that now, instead of honest euquiry, satisfied with the 
knowledge of the actual, that knowledge only is sought, 
and regarded as worthy and attainable, which may be 
employed as a means to other ends, and consists less in 
general mental culture than in certain practical capa- 
bilities. The Sophists claimed to teach the special 
tricks of eloquence, of worldly prudence, of the manage- 
ment of men; and it is the prospect of the resulting 
advantage, the possession of political and oratorical 
trade-secrets, which they, as indispensable guides, hold 
out before everything else to the youth of the period.! 


13, is less conclusive: we know 
no one 6rvtw of viv codicTal 
ayabby émoincay ; for it is doubtful 
whether the author intends by the 
older Sophists with whom he com- 
pares the Sophists of his time, 
Protagoras, &c., or whether he is 


referring to other philosophers and 
teachers of virtue, in which case 
the viv cogiotal would coincide 
with the cogiota) Kadovmevot pre- 
viously mentioned. 

1 Proof of this will be given in 
the description of the Sophistie 
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Secondly, experience shows that it was a most dangerous 
thing, under the circumstances of that time, to place 
the higher education and preparation for public life ex- 
clusively in the hands of teachers who were dependent 
for their maintenance on the payments of their pupils. 
As human nature is constituted, scientific activity would 
inevitably by such an arrangement become dependent 
on the wishes and necessities of those who sought in- 
struction, and were in a position to pay for it. These 
pupils would chiefly estimate its value by the advantage 
which they might hope from it, for their personal ends ; 
very few would look beyond, and recognise the use of 
studies, the practical application of which did not le 
ready to hand. A nation would require to be penetrated 
in an unusual degree, and far more than was the case in 
Greece at that time, with the value of pure and inde- 
pendent enquiry, if science as a whole did not sink, 
under these conditions, into mere technical skill, and 


biades did not seek intercourse 
with Socrates in order to become 
like him in character, but vopi- 


instruction. Cf. also p. 431, 5, and 
Plato, Symp. 217 A sqq., where 
Alcibiades treats Socrates as a 





Sophist when he would give him 
all he possesses in order may7’ 
aKovcat Soamep ovTos der, while 
Socrates, by his purely moral con- 
ception of their relation, makes 
him feel the difference of his in- 
struction from that cf the Sophists. 
The Sophists, it is true, are not 
named here, but the way in which 
Alcibiades at first treated his rela- 
tion with Socrates shows what 
pupils of his class were accustomed 
to seek and to expect from their 
instructors. The same holds good 
of the remark of Xenophon, Mem. 
i. 2, 14 sq., that Critias and Alci- 


cavTe, ei GmaAnoalrny exelym, yevé- 
o0a dy ikaywrdtTw déyew TE Kar 
mpartew. The fact that the So- 
phists announced themselves as 
teachers of virtue and improvers 
of men does not alter the case, for 
it may well be asked wherein 
virtue (or more properly, ability, 
titness, apet)) is to be found: the 
apet?), for instance, which Euthy- 
demus and Dionysodorus promise 
to give to their scholars more 
quickly than all other teachers 
(Plato, Huthydem. 273 D), is en- 
tirely different from what we call 
virtue. 
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become restricted more and more under a long con- 
tinuance of them to supplying the mass of men with 
the crafts and knowledge which they considered advan- 
tageous, as quickly and easily and pleasantly as possible. 
In the circumstances under which the Sophistic in- 
struction was given there lay a great danger for the 
thoroughness of enquiry and the earnestness of the 
philosophic mind; and this danger was further in- 
creased by the fact that most of the Sophists, without 
any settled abode, and without any interest in the 
State, were thus without the restraint which citizenship 
affords to men in respect to their moral life and the 
moral side of their professional activity.! That circum- 
stances themselves led to this result cannot, however, 
alter the matter. It is undeniably true that, for 
talented and cultivated citizens of small States, travels, 
and public lectures, were in those times the only means 
of obtaining recognition for their attainments and a 
comprehensive sphere of action, and the discourses of a 
Gorgias and a Hippias at Olympia are not in them- 
selves more blameworthy than those of an Herodotus; 
it is also true that it was only possible by means of 
payment for instruction, to open the profession of 
teacher to all who were capable of it, and to collect in 
one place the most multifarious powers; the effects, 
however, of such an institution are not on that account 
cancelled. If the Sophistic teaching involved from the 


1 Cf. Plato, Tim. 19 E: 7d 5€ Te idias ovdanq SieKynnds, acroxoy 
Tay TopicTay yévos av TOMAGY wev Gua Pirocdowr avdpav 7 kal woArTi- 
Adywy Kal KaA@y GAAwy udd’ Euret- Kay (it is incapable of rightly un- 
pov iyynuat, poBovmar de, unwws,& derstanding the old Athenians). 
Te TAayynToy oy KaTa TWOAELS OiKHoELS 
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outset the limitation of the scientific interest to the 
useful and practically advantageous, this one-sidedness 
was greatly increased by the dependence of the Sophistic 
teachers upon the wishes and taste of their hearers, 
and the more deficient in scientific and very soon after 
in ethical content the Sophistic instruction became, the 
more inevitable it was that it should speedily be 
degraded into a mere instrument for the acquirement 
of money and fame. 

Though this disregard of purely scientific enquiry jn 
and for itself presupposes a sceptical temper, yet the 
most important of the Sophists never expressly declared, 
and the rest only implied by their general procedure, 
that they had broken with the previous philosophy 
because they thought a scientific knowledge of things 
impossible. When man despairs of knowledge, there 
remains to him only the satisfaction of activity or en- 
joyment; for his intellect, which has lost its object, 
there arises the task of producing an object from it- 
self; its self-confidence now becomes absorption in 
self, duty ; knowledge becomes will.! So the Sophistic 
philosophy of life is entirely based upon doubt of the 
truth of knowledge. But this makes a fixed scientific 
and moral attitude impossible to it; it must either 
follow the old opinions, or, if it criticises them more 
closely, it must come to the conclusion that a moral law 
of universal validity is as impossible as a universally 


1 Examples may easily befound Cicero, &c., the ‘Illumination’ of 
in the history of philosophy: itis the last century, the connection 
sufficient for our present purpose between Kant’s ‘Critique of the 
to recall the practical tendency of Reason, and his Morality, and 
Socrates, and the later eclectics, similar instances, 
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recognised truth. It cannot therefore claim to instruct 
men as to the end and aim of their activity,and to 
furnish moral precepts: its instruction must be limited 
to the means through which the ends of individuals, of 
whatever kind those ends may be, can be attained. 
But for the Greeks all means are comprehended in the 
art of speech. Rhetoric, as the universal practical 
art, forms the positive side to the Sophists’ negative 
morality and theory of knowledge. It therefore quits 
the sphere with which the history of philosophy is 
concerned. We will now examine more particularly 
the different aspects of the phenomenon which we are 
considering. 


4, The Sophistice Theory of Knowledge and. Eristic 
Disputation. 


Even among the most ancient philosophers we find 
many complaints of the limitations of human know- 
ledge, and from the time of Heracleitus and Parme- 
nides downwards, the uncertainty of the sensible percep- 
tion was acknowledged from the most opposite points 
of view. But it was not until the appearance of the 
Sophists that these germs were developed into a uni- 
versal scepticism. For the scientific establishment of 
this scepticism, they took as their starting-point, partly 
the doctrine of Heracleitus, partly that of the Eleatics; 
that the same result should have been attained from 
such opposite presuppositions may be regarded, on the 
one hand, as a true dialectical induction through which 
those one-sided presuppositions cancel one another; 
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but it is at the same time suggestive of the Sophistic 
doctrine, which was concerned, not with any definite 
view of the nature of things or of knowledge, but 
only with the setting aside of objective philosophical 
enquiries. 

Protagoras based his scepticism on the physics of 
Heracleitus. He is not. indeed, an actual adherent of 
that philosophy in its full extent and original import ; 
what Heracleitus had taught concerning the primitive 
fire, and its changes and gradations—generally speaking, 
of the objective constitution of all things—could not be 
appropriated by a Sceptic as he was. But he at least 
adopted from the Heracleitean philosophy, in order to use 
them for his own purposes, the general propositions of 
the change of all things, and the opposing streams of mo- 
tion. According to Protagoras, all things are in constant, 
motion ;! but this motion is not merely of one kind :’ 


1 Plato, Theet. 152 D,157 Asq. p. 70). The preterite is used here 


(vide sup. 18,2), 1b.156 A, expresses 
this in the following manner : ws TO 
nay kivnos Hv Kal &AAv Tapa TovTO 
ovdev, that he is not thinking, how- 
ever, of motion without something 
moved—a ‘ pure motion ’—but only 
of a motion the subject of which 
is constantly changing, is clear 
from 180 D, 181 C, D, where he 
uses these words, mavra Kivetral, TO 
mdavTa kKiveic@a, may aupoTepws 
KivetoOat, pepduevdy Te Kal GAAOLOU- 
pEvor, and also from 156 C sqq.: 
TAaUTA TdT Oe wey KLVELT QL * =e 
pepeTat yap Kal ev opa avtay 7 
klynois mepuxerv, &c. (and the same 
texts prove that 4v does not imply, 
as Vitringa asserts, p. 88, that 
originally only motion was, but 
that all is, according to its essen- 
tial nature, motion; cf. Schanz, 


as in the Aristotelian expression, 
Ti jv elvaz. We can, therefore, 
neither attribute this pure mo- 
tion to Prot. (Frei, 79), nor ac- 
cuse Plato of an invention (Weber, 
23 sqq.), justified by Sextus, who 
declares of Protagoras in Stoical 
language (Pyrrh. 1. 217): nol 
ovv 6 avhp Thy tAny pevorhy elvat, 
peovons 5€ avTis cuvex@s Tpocbéecess 
Givtl tay amopophicewy yiyverbat. 
In Theetetus, 181 B sqq., it is 
further shown that the motion of 
all things, assumed by Protagoras, 
must be defined not merely as pope, 
but as GAAolwois; but it is clear, 
from the same passage, that Pro- 
tagoras himself had not explained 
himself more particularly on the 
subject. 





- 
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there are innumerable motions, which, however, may all 
be reduced to two classes, since they consist either of 
doing or suffering.! Only through their action, or their 
being acted upon, do things receive their particular 
qualities; and as doing and suffering can belong to a 
thing only in relation to other things with which it is 
brought into contact by motion, we ought not to 
attribute any quality or definiteness to anything as 
such: it is only because things move towards each 
other, mingle, and work upon one another, that they 
become determinate: we can never say, therefore, that 


they are something, or, in 
only that they become 


1 Theet. 156 A, continues: Tis 
d€ Kwhoews Bio cfOn, TARO Ev 
&metpov éxdtepov, Sivamiw Se Td we 
mo.eiv Exov TO Se macxew. This is 
further explained at 157 A: neither 
action nor suffering belongs to a 
thing absolutely in and for itself; 
but things act or are acted upon by 
meeting with others to which they 
are related in an active or passive 
manner; the same can therefore 
be active in relation to one thing, 
and passive in relation to another. 
The language in this exposition is 
for the most part Platonic, but we 
are not justified in denying alto- 
gether to Protagoras the distinction 
between active and passive motion. 

? Theat. 152 D, 156 E (sup. 
18, 2), 157 B: 7d & ob Get, as 
6 tav copay Adyos, ovte 7) tvy- 
xwpeiy ovTe TOU obs Euod ote 
Tide ovT éxeivo ote BAAO ovdEY 
bvoua 6 Tt by ioth, AAG KaTa piow 
POeyyecOa yryvéueva Kal ToLotpeva. 
kal a@moAAvmeva Kal aAAolovueva, 
(The form of the exposition seems 
to belong to Plato.) We find the 


general, that they are, but 
something, and become.? 


same—no doubt originally taken 
from these passages—in Philop. 
Gen. et Corr. 4 b, and Ammon, 
Categ. 81 b, Schol. in Arist. 60 a, 
15, where the proposition ov« eivas 
gvow wpicuerny ovdevds is ascribed 
to Protagoras (Frei, p. 92, con- 
jectures, probably erroneously, that 
these are his very words). It is 
also expressed in the language of 
later terminology by Sextus, 1. e. 
thus: Tovs Adéyous mayTay Tav 
pawvouevev troxeicba ev tH HAn, 
words which do not seem to me 
rightly explained either by Peter- 
sen (Phil. Hist. Stud. 117), Brandis 
(i. 528), Hermann (Plat. Phil. 297, 
142), Frei (p. 92 sq.), or Weber (p. 
36 sqq.). These words do not assert 
that the causes of all phenomena 
lie only in the mazerial, but rather 
the converse, that in matter, in 
things as such, irrespectively of 
the manner in which we apprehend 
them, the germ of all things, the 
equal possibility of the most 
various phenomena is given, that 
everything, as Plut. Adv. Col. 4, 2, 
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Through the meeting of these two kinds of motion our 


presentations of things arise.! 


Where an object comes 


in contact with our organ of sense in such a manner 
that the object acts upon the organ, and the organ is 
acted upon, there arises in the organ a definite sensa- 
tion, and the object appears endowed with determinate 


qualities.” 


says in explaining this theory of 
Protagoras, is “) Ma&AAov Totov 4) 
rotor; and as Sextus himself goes 
on to explain, dvvac@a tiv bAny, 
dco ed’ EavTi, wavTa eivor boa TaGt 
paiverat. 

1 It is not quite clear whether 
he simply identified active motion 
with that of the alc@yrbv and pas- 
sive with that of the az%cOyors (as 
Schanz, p. 72, believes), or whether 
he regarded the motion of the 
ais@nrov and the otc@yors only as 
definite kinds of active and passive 
motion. The latter opinion seems 
to me the more probable, partly 
for the reason that if Protagoras 
ascribed to things an objective 
existence, independently of our 
presentative consciousness, as he 
undoubtedly did, he must also 
have assumed a reciprocal action 
of things upon one another, and 
not merely an action upon our- 
selves ; partly because the remark 
(157 A, vide sup. p. 446, 2) tells 
the same way, viz., that the iden- 
tical thing that in relation to one 
thing is active, in relation to 
another thing may be passive: for 
in respect of our afoOnots the aic@n- 
ov is always active ; it can only be 
passive in respect of other things. 

2 Theet. 156 A, after what is 
quoted, p. 446, 2: é« d€ ris TovTwY 
dutAtas Te Kat tplvews mpds BAANAG 
yiyvetar ekryova TANG péev &reipa, 


But these two results oecur only in and 


Stduua 5é, 7d wev aicOnrdv, 7b Se 
alsOnois, del cuverTimrovoa Kat yev- 
vouevn peta tod aicOyrod. The 
aic@hoes are called bes, aoa, 
dopphoes, Wkes, Kavoes, Hdovat, 
Avrrat, émiPuuiar, PdBou, ete. ; to the 
aic@nrby belong colours, tones, &e. 
This is then further explained :- 
emeidav ovv buna Kal AAO TL TaY 
TovT® ~vuueTrpwv (an object which 
is so formed as to act upon the 
eye) TAnoidoay yevyhon Thy AeuK6- 
TyTd Te Kal alcOnow ath Eiupuror, 
& od« &y more eyéveTo Exatépov 
exeivwy mpos &AAO eAOdvTos, TéTE 
dn, meTakd pepomevoy THs wey OWews 
mpds Tav dpbarAuay, THs 5E AevKd- 
THIOS Tpds TOD CuVaTOTiKTOYTOS Td 
Xpaua, 6 wey dpbadruds apa dpews 
cuTAews eyéeveto Kal 6p& 5h TéTE Kat 
eyéveto oT Bis GAAG dpPOadrpds 
dpav, To dé kuyyerjcay 7) xpGua 
AevkdTyTOS TEpieTAHTON Kal eyeveTa 
ov AevkdTns ad GAAG AevKdv... 
Kat TaAAa 82) oUTw, oKAnpdy Kat 
Bepudy Kal mayra, Toy abtoy Tpdmor 
broAntTéoy avTd wey Kad’ abrd undev 
elvat, etc. The various relations 
in which things stand to the senses 
seem to have been derived by 
Protagoras from the greater or 
lesser swiftness of their motion, 
for it is said (156 C) that some 
move slowly, and consequently 
only attain to what is near, others 
more quickly, and attain to what 
is farther. The former would 
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during this contact; as the eye does not see when it is 
not affected by some colour, so the object is not 
coloured, when it is not seen by any eye. Nothing 
therefore is or becomes, what it is and becomes, in and for 
itself, but only for the percipient subject ;' the object, 
however, will naturally present itself differently to the 
percipient subject, according to the constitution of the 
latter: things are for each man, that which they 
appear to him; and they appear to him, as they must 
necessarily appear, according to his own state and 
condition: ? Man is the measure of all things, of Being 
that it is; of non-Being that it is not;* there is no 


answer for example to the percep- 
tions of touch, and the latter to 
those of sight. 

1 Vide previous note, and /. c. 
157 A: Gore e andytwy ToiTwey 
Omep cf apxis €Acyoucv, ovdéy elvan 
év auto Kad’ abrd, GAAG Tw) Ge 
yiyverOa, ete. (Vide supra, 18, 2; 
447 1), 160 B: Aciwera: 57, oiuar, 
uty adAAfAats, er’ écuev, civas, cite 
yryvopeba, yiyverbat, erelrep Nua 7 
avayen thy ovolay cuvdet pev, cuvdet 
5€ oder! Tay BAAwY, OVS ad july 
autos. GAAHAos 5) Aelwetra: cuvde- 
déc0a, date etre Tis elvat Tt Gvopace, 
Twi elvar } TwWds } mpds Te Pyréov 
avT@, ire yiyverOm, etc.; ef. Phedo, 
90C. Similarly Arist. Metaph. ix. 
3, 1047 a, 5: aic@nréy ovdev orc 
Bn aic@avéuevov’ date Toy TMpwra- 
yopov Adyov auuBhoeTa A€cyev 
avrots. Alex. ad h.l. and p. 1010 
b, 30; p. 273, 28 Bon. 5 Hermias, 
Trris. c. 4; Sext. Pyrrh.i, 219: ra 
dé undevl tay avOpdrwy gaivoueva 
ovdé €otiv. On the other hand, the 
word guvowAdyo., in Arist. De An. 
ili. 2, 426 a, 20, alludes, not to 
Protagoras (as Philop. ad h. 1. O 
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15, and Vitringa, p. 106 believe), 
but to Democritus. 

2 Plato proves this, 157 E sqq., 
by the example of dreamers, sick 
persons and lunatics, and observes 
that since they are differently con- 
stituted from those who are awake 
and in good health, different per- 
ceptions must necessarily result 
from the contact of things with 
them. At 158 E, however, he 
does not seem to refer this answer 
explicitly to Protagoras, but gives 
it rather as the necessary comple- 
tion of his theory. This makes it 
the more probable that the similar 
statements and arguments ap. Sext. 
Pyrrh, 1. 217 sq.; Ammon. and 
Philop. in the passages quoted, sup. 
p- 447, 1; David, Schol. in Arist. 
60 b, 16, were not taken from the 
treatise of Protagoras, but, like 
those of ‘the Theetetus, are merely 
the comments and additions of the 
several writers. 

3 Theet. 152 A: onot yap mou 
[Tlvwr.| mévrwv xpnudtey pétpov 
&vOpwroyv civat, Tov wey byTwY ws 

oT, TV BE wh OvTwY, ds ovK EoTY. 
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The same sentence, sometimes with 
this addition and sometimes with- 
out, is often quoted: by Plato, 
Theat. 160 C; Crat.385 E; Arist. 
Metaph. x. 1, 1053 a, 35; xi. 6; 
Sext. Math. vii. 60; Pyrrh.i. 216; 
Diog. ix. 51, &c. (vide Frei, 94). 
According to Theet. 161 C, Prota- 
goras said this, dpxduevos Tis aAn- 
@cias. As there is also mention of 
the dA@c1a of Protagoras, 162 A, 
170 E; cf. 155 E, 166 B; Crat. 
386 CO, 391 C, it seems probable 
that the treatise in which the 
sentence occurred had the title 
"AAHGea (as the Schol. ad Theet. 
161 C maintains). It does not, 
however, appear impossible that 
Plato himself first called it so, 
because Protagoras had therein 
often and emphatically declared 
that he would make known the 
true state of things in opposition 
to ordinary opinion. According to 
Sext. Math. vii. 60, the words stood 
at the beginning of the KataBda- 
Aoytes, and Porph. ap. Eus. Pr. Hv. 
x. 8, 25, says that Protagoras in 
the Adyos mepl tod évros opposed 
the Eleatics, which no doubt was 
the case in the work from which 
the words in the Theetetus are 
taken. But perhaps Porphyry 
designates this work according to 
its contents, and the proper title 
was KataBddAovtes (sc. Adyot), or 
’"AAnGea 7) KaraB.; possibly the 
two books of ’AvtiAoyiat ap. Diog. 
ix. 55, may be only another ex- 
pression for KataBadAortes. Cf. 
Frei, 176 sqq.: Weber, 43 sq. ; 
Bernays, Rh. Mus. vii. 464 sqq.; 
Vitringa, 115; Schanz, Beitr. z. 
Vorsokr. Phil. 1 H, 29 sqq.; Bethe, 
Vers. einer Wiird. d. Sophist. Re- 
dekunst, 29 sqq. The meaning of 
Protagoras’s maxim is_ usually 
given thus: ofa dy doKy Exdor@ 
To.wdtTa Kat elva: (Plato, Crat. 386 
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C. Similarly Theet. 152 A; ef. 
Cic. Acad. i1. 46, 142), 7d Soxody 
éxaoT@ TovTo Kal elya marylws 
(Arist. Metaph. xi. 6; cf. iv. 4, 
1007 b, 22;.iv. 5; Alex. ad h. l. 
and elsewhere; David, Schol. in 
Arist. 23 a, 4, where, however, 
what is said in the Kuthydemus, 
287 E, is transferred to Prota- 
goras) macas Tas pavtactas Kal Tas 
ddias GAnOets brapxew Kal TOY mpds 
tT. elvar Thy GANOeEay (Sext. Math. 
vil. 60; ef. Schol. in Arist. 60 b, 
16). But here also, if the account 
is true, the meaning can only be, 
that what appears to anyone in a 
certain manner, is for him as it 
appears to him. Plato, Theet. 
152 A, expressly says this, and is 
unjustly censured by Grote (Plato, 
i. 847, 358, 369), for having left 
it unnoticed. The 
made use of by the authors men- 
tioned above are, as is often self- 
evident, not the expressions of 
Protagoras. The same may be 
said of Plato’s observation that 
knowledge according to Protagoras 
consists in sensation and nothing 
besides (cf. next note); and of the 
inference of Aristotle (/. ce. Metaph. 
iv.), and his commentator (Alex. p. 
194, 16, 228, 10, 247, 10, 258, 12 
Bon, 637 a, 16. 653 a, 1. 662 a, 4. 
667 a, 34 Br.), that according to 
Protagoras self-contradictory as- 
sertions could at the same time be 
true. The statement of Diog. ix. 
51: €Aeyé Te under elvar Wuxhv mapa 
Tas aig@noes, for which he refers 
to the Theetetus, seems either to 
have been deduced from the pro- 
position that things exist only in 
the act of perception, or (as appears 
to me more probable) to be a mis- 
take for the other proposition that 
emuoThan is nothing else than 
ais@nois. What Themistius says, 
Analyt. Post. p. 25 Sp.; Schol. in 


expressions 
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objective truth, but only subjective appearance of truth, 
no universally valid knowledge, but only opinion.' 
The same result is attained by Gorgias from the 


Arist. 207 b, 26, on Protagoras’s 
view of knowledge, is no doubt 
deduced from the passage in Aris- 
totle, which does not refer to 
Protagoras at all. 

1 Grote (Plato, ii. 322 sqq.) 
indeed doubts whether Protagoras 
himself founded his proposition, 
‘Man is the measure of all things,’ 
in the manner supposed in the 
text, upon Heracleitus’s theory: 
Schuster goes still further (Herakl. 
29 sqq.); he not only maintains in 
connection with his observations 
on Heracleitus (discussed supra, p. 
93 sq.), that neither Prot:goras 
nor Heracleitus arrived at a theory 
of knowledge through metaphysical 
principles, but he also believes that 
Protagoras assumed the existence 
of knowledge, and that it coin- 
cided with atc@nois and the opinion 
based upon ats@nois. This last 
statement is destitute of all foun- 
dation, and is besides irrecon- 
cileable with every tradition con- 
cerning Protagoras that we possess. 
In the first place the proposition 
(Theet. 151 E, 160 D): odk &AdAo 
Ti éotw émothun % atcOnots, is 
not (as even Schuster observes) di- 
rectly attributed to Protagoras by 
Plato. Plato expressly says (152 
A; ef. 159 D), that Protagoras 
enunciated this in another form: 
(rpémov tid &AAov), in so far as 
results from his words: mdytwy 
xpnudtwy pétpoy a&vOpwros, that 
there can be no knowledge tran- 
scending appearance, and conse- 
quently (since aivec@a = aic@d- 
ver@at, 152 B) transcending ato @nors. 
But in that case, it is clear that 


this proposition, in the eonnection 
in which it stands with Plato, ean- 
not mean that there isa knowledge 
and. this knowledge consists of 
alc@nois, but rather the converse: 
there is xo objective knowledge, 
for there is no knowledge that is 
anything but atc @nots, and atc@norts 
is mere appearance and nothing 
else: this is evident from Theet. 
152 A sq., 161 D, 166 A sqq., &e. 
But all our witnesses without ex- 
ception say the same: they all 
declare that, according to Prota- 
goras, that is true for every man 
which appears to him true, which 
is directly contrary to the propo- 
sition ‘that there is an éemiotTHun.,’ 
We must, if we adopt this, under- 
stand by émiorqun a presentation 
that is only subjectively true, a 
mere fancy (davtacia, Theet, 152 
C). It would be more reasonable 
to doubt whether Protagoras had 
really established his proposition 
in the manner that Plato supposes. 
Plato, as I have repeatedly ob- 
served, does not seem to have kept 
strictly to the form of Protagoras's 
exposition; but we have no reason 
to deny to Protagoras the essential 
content of the theory which Plato 
puts into his mouth, or to douht 
its connection with the physics of 
Heracleitus, even supposing that 
Sextus, Pyrrh.i. 216 sq., Math. vii. 
60 sqq., is not to be considered an 
original source, which he certainly 
is in respect to part of his state- 
ments. It is difficult to see how 
Plato arrived at his exposition, if 
Protagoras himself had not fur- 
nished an occasion for it. 
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opposite point of departure. In his treatise on Nature, 
or the non-existent,’ he sought to prove three proposi- 
tions—(1) Nothing exists; (2) If anything be assumed 
to exist, it is unknowable; (3) If even it is knowable, 
it cannot be imparted in speech. The proof of the jirst 
proposition is entirely based on the theories of the 
Eleaties. ‘If anything existed,’ said Gorgias, ‘it must 
be either existent or non-existent, or both at once.’ But 
(A) it cannot be non-existent, because nothing can at 
the same time exist and not exist ; and non-Being would 
then, on the one hand, as non-Being, not exist; but, on 
the other hand, so far as it 7s non-Being it would exist ; 
further, as Being and non-Being are opposed to each 
other, we cannot attribute existence to non-Being with- 
out denying it to Being; but existence cannot be denied 
to Being.” Just as little, however, (B) ean what exists 
be existent, for the existent must either be derived or 
underived—it must be either One or Many. (a) It 
cannot be wnderived; for what is not derived, says 
Gorgias, in-agreement with Melissus, has no beginning, 
and what has no beginning is infinite. But the infinite 
is nowhere—it cannot be in some other, for in that case 


» A detailed extract from this 
treatise, but in his own words, 
is given by Sext. Math. vii. 65-87, 
a shorter one by the pseudo-Arist. 
De Melisso, c. 5, 6. For its title, 
mep) TOD un bvTOS 7} 7. Hiaews, We 
are indebted to Sextus. Rose’s 
doubt of its authenticity (Arist. 
Libr. Ord. 77 sq.) seems to me 
not adequately justified either by 
the silence of Aristotle concerning 
the scepticism of Gorgias, nor by 
the fact that Gorgias n hisl ater 


life confined himself to rhetoric. 
The statement that vothing exists 
is ascribed by Isocrates, Hel. 3, 
m. .ayT.660., 268, to his master 
Gorgias, in the former of these 
passages, with express reference 
to the writings of the ancient 
Sophists. 

> Sext. 66 sq. and (though 
somewhat differently, which per- 
haps is the fault of the text) the 
treatise on Melissus, ¢c. 5, 979 a, 
21 sqq. 
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it would not be infinite; nor in itself, for what compre- 
hends must be some other than that which is compre- 
hended. But that which is nowhere exists not at all. 
If, therefore, Being is underived, it is non-existent.’ If, 
on the other hand, we suppose it to be derived, it must 
have arisen either from Bemg or non-Being. But 
from Being nothing ean be derived; for if Being be- 
came another, it would be no longer Being: and as 
little can it have arisen from non-Being: for if non- 
Being does not exist, the proposition would apply that 
out of nothing nothing comes; and, if it exists, the 
same reasons hold good which make a derivation from 
Being impossible.2 (6) Being can neither be One nor 
Many. Not One; for what is really One can have no 
corporeal magnitude: and what has no magnitude is 
nothing. Not Many; for every plurality is a number 
of unities: if there is no unity, there is also no plu- 
rality.* (c) If we add to this that Being cannot be 
moved since all motion is change, and, as such, would 
be the Becoming of non-Being ; since, furthermore, all 


1 Cf. Vol. L. p. 638, 1; 618, 2. 

2 Sext. 68-71, De Mel. 979 b, 
20 sqq. The latter expressly refers 
to Melissus and Zeno, vide supra, 
Vol. I. 618, 2; 627 sq. Sextus 
gives the conclusion of the argu- 
ment more simply: he merely says 
that from non-Being nothing can 
come, for that which produces 
another, must first exist itself; and 
he adds that Being cannot at the 
same time be derived and unde- 
rived, since these terms exclude one 
another. Perhaps, however, this 
may be his own addition. Sextus, 
after refuting the two alternatives 
of a dilemma, is fond of showing 


also that they could not both simul- 
taneously be true: 

3 De Mel. 979 b, 36 (according 
to Mullach’s supplement: kal ev 
bev ovk ay Sivac Oa eval, OTL Aowua- 
Tov ay ein To Ev" TO yap aoduardy,. 
not, ovdev, EXwv yrouny TapaTAn- 
giay TS Tov Zhvwvos roy (vide 
supra, Vol. I. 615, 1). Georg. ap. 
Sextus, 73, proves at greater length 
that the One can be neither a wragdy,. 
nor a ouvexes, nor a péyeOos, nor a 
Tapa. 

* Sext. 74; De Mel. 979 b, 37 
(according to Foss and Mull.); ef. 
Zeno, J. c.; and Melissus, supra, 
Vol. I. p. 638, 2. 
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motion presupposes a division, and every division is 4 
cancelling of Being,' it is evident that Being is as un- 
thinkable as non-Being. (C) But if Being is neither 
existent nor non-existent, it plainly cannot be both at 
once ;” and thus, as Gorgias believes, his first proposi- 
tion, ‘that nothing exists,’ is proved. 

The proofs of the two other propositions sound 
simpler. If even something existed it would be un- 
knowable; for the existent is nothing that is thought, 
and what is thought is nothing that exists, otherwise 
what everyone imagines for himself must necessarily 
have an actual existence, and a false presentation would 
be impossible. But if Being is nothing that is thought, 
it is neither thought nor known—it is unknowable.’ If, 
however, it were even knowable, it could not be im- 
parted in words. For how can intuitions of things be 
produced by mere tones, when, in fact, words arise con- 
versely, from intuitions? Moreover, how. is it possible 
that the hearer in hearing the words should think the 
same as the speaker, since one and the same cannot be 
in different places and different persons?‘4 Or if even 
the same were in several individuals, would it not neces- 


! So in the treatise on Melissus, 
980 a, 1; et. supra, Vol. I. p. 634. 
In Sextus this proof is absent, but 
it is nut likely that Gorgias made tio 
use whatever of the arguments of 
Zeno and Melissus against motion. 
From his procedure in other eases, 
we may conjecture that he set up 
a dilemma, and showed that Being 
can neither be moved nor unmoved. 
There seems, therefore, to be a 
lacuna in this place in our text. 

2 Sext. 75 sq.; cf. the remark 


supra, 453, 2. 

3 De Mel. 980 a, 8, where, 
however, the commencement is 
mutilated and not satisfactorily 
amended by Mullach; while Sex- 
tus, 77-82, introduces much matter 
of kis own. - 

4 Sext. 83-86, who here again 
no doubt intermingles his own 
comments ; more completely, but 
with a text that is not altogether 
certain, De Melisso, 980 a, 19 sqq. 
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sarily appear to them differently, since they are different 
persons and in different places? These arguments are 
in part purely sophistical ; but, at the same time, real 
difficulties are touched by them, especially in respect to 
the third proposition: and the whole might well have 
been regarded at that period as a formidable attempt 
to establish doubt as to the possibility of know- 
ledge.! 

No other Sophist seems to have taken such pains 
about the complete justification of scepticism, at least, 
there is no tradition of any attempt of the kind. All 
the more general, however, was the agreement in the 
result which was common to the Heracleitean and Ele- 
atie scepticism, the denial of any objective truth, and 
though this denial was in very few instances based upon 
a developed theory of knowledge, yet the sceptical 
arguments of a Protagoras or a Gorgias, a Heracleitus 
or a Zeno, were, notwithstanding, eagerly utilised. The 
observation which was perhaps first made by Gorgias 
after the precedent of Zeno, that the One cannot be 
at the same time Many, and that therefore the union 


1 Qn the other hand, Grote 
(Hist. of Gr. viii. 503 sq.) is carried 
too far by his predilection for the 
Sophists, when he says that the 
demonstration of Gorgias relates 
only to the Thing-in-itself of the 
Eleatics. The Eleatics only re- 
ecgnised as reality the essence 
lying beyond the phenomenon ; as 
against them, Gorgias (he says) 
shows with good reason that such 
a ‘ Thing-in-itself’ (‘ witra-pheno- 
menal Something or Noumenon’) does 
not exist, and can neither be re- 


cognised nor described, Of such a 
limitation our authorities contain 
not the slightest hint; Gorgias 
argues quite generally and uncon- 
ditionally that nothing can exist 
or be known or be expressed. The 
Eleatices themselves, however, did 
not distinguish between the phe- 
nomenon and that which lies 
behind it; but only between the 
true theory of things and the false. 
A double Being, phenomenal and 
absolute, was first held by Plato, 
and in a certain sense by Aristotle. 
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of a predicate with a subject is inadmissible—seems 


to have found special favour.! 


With the propositions 


of Protagoras concerning the relativity of our presenta- 
_ tions, may be connected the statement of Xeniades that 
all opinions of mankind are false; and if Xeniades,? in 
contradiction to a presupposition of the physicists, at 
first latent, but since the time of Parmenides explicitly 
recognised, regarded generation as a Becoming out of 
nothing, and decay as pure annihilation, he may have 


1 Cf. Plato, Soph. 251 B: d@ev 
Ve, Oluat, Tos Te veas Kal yepdyTwr 
Tois OWipabéor Boiyny mapeckevaKa- 
pev' evOds yap avTiAaBéoPa TravTl 
mpéxeipov, ws adivaTov Ta TE TOAAG 
év Kal TO €v TOAAG eivat, Kal 57 mov 
xalpovaw ovk e@vres ayabdy A€yery 
avOpwrov, GAAG TH mev Gyabby aya- 
Biv, Tov 8& &vOpwrov &vOpwroy. 
Plato here certainly has Antis- 
thenes and his school primarily in 
view; but that his remark is not 
confined to them, is clear from 
Philebus, 14 C, 15 D, where he 
describes it as a common and uni- 
versal phenomenon that young per- 
sons, in their dialectical disputa- 
tions, used sometimes to convert the 
One into the Many, and sometimes 
the Many into the One; and to dis- 
pute the possibility of the Many in 
the One. Aristotle, Phys.i. 2, 185 
b, 25, is still more explicit: €@opu- 
Botyto 5€ Kal of Vorepa THY apxalwv 
(Heracleitus was previously named), 
Omws M)) Gua yevynra: avtois Td avTd 
év Kal woAAd. 61d of wey Td ~orw 
aeiroyv, oTep Avkdppwv, of 5€ Thy 
Acéw pereppvduCov, 671 6 &vOpwros 
ov Aeukds eoTIV, GAAD AcAcUKwTAL, 
ete. If Lycophron alluded to this 
statement, it probably was not first 
circulated by Antisthenes, but was 
borrowed by him from Gorgias, 


who was the teacher both of 
Antisthenes and Lycophron; cf. 
p. 425, 3. Damase, De Prine. e. 
126, p. 262, says that the statement 
was indirectly made by Protagoras, 
but explicitly by Lycophron; this, 
however, is no doubt founded merely 
on an inaccurate reminiscence of the 
passage in Aristotle. 

? Cf. p. 426, i. This is to be 
found ap. Sext. M. vil. 53: Heva- 
dns 5€ 6 KopivOios, oF Kal Anudkpitos 
Méuvntal, mavT elm@ay wWevdi kal 
Tacay pavtaciay Kal Sdtay wevde- 
oOo, Kat €k Tov wh bvTos wav Td 
yivdwevoy ylver@a, kal eis TH pH 
ov wav 7d Pbeipduevoy PbciperPan, 
Suvduet THS avTHS ExeTa TH Hevo- 
gdver ordcews, The latter, how- 
ever, relates only to the supposed 
scepticism of Xenophanes: we 
cannot deduce from it that Xeni- 
ades’ point of departure was the 
Eleatic doctrine. The statement 
as to generation and decay is only 
compatible with that doctrine, if 
Xeniades used it to prove that 
generation and decay are altogether 
impossible. The proposition that 
all opinions are false, is also men- 
tioned by Sextus, vii. 388, 389; 
vili.5: he reckons Xeniades among 
those who admitted no criterion, 
M, vii. 48; P. ii. 18. 


a 
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been moved to it by Heracleitus’s doctrine of the flux 
of all things. Perhaps, however, he asserted this only ° 
hypothetically, to show that generation and decay are 
as unthinkable as a Becoming out of nothing and into 
nothing. Others, like Euthydemus, no doubt inter- 
mingled the theories of Heracleitus and the Eleatics. 
This Sophist maintained on the one hand, in the spirit 
of Protagoras, that all qualities belong to all things at 
all times equally and simultaneously ;' on the other, he 
deduced, from the propositions of Parmenides,? the con- 
clusion that no one can err or say what is false, and that 
it is consequently impossible to contradict oneself, for 
the non-existent can be neither imagined nor uttered.’ 
This statement, however, we meet with elsewhere, partly 
in combination with the Heracleito-Protagorean Scep- 


1 Plato, Crat. 386 D, after the 
citation of Protagoras’s proposition, 
‘ Man is the measure of all things :’ 
GAAG phy ovdé Kat Evdvinudy ye, 
oiuat, ool Soxet wact mayTa duolws 
eivat kal del, ovdé yap dy otTws elev 
of wey xpyatol, of S€ movnpol, et 
buoiws Gmact kal del dpeTh Kal kaxla 
ein. Sextus, Math. vii. 64, couples 
Protagoras with Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus: ta&v yap mpds Tt Kal 
ovTot TO TE OY Kak Td GAnNOES ATOAE- 
Aoiract, whereas Proclus, in Crat. 
§ 41, repeating the assertions in 
Plato, remarks that Protagoras 
and Euthydemus agree indeed as 
to their result, but not in their 
points of departure. This, how- 
ever, 13 scarcely true; cf. what is 
quoted, p. 447, 2, on Protagoras, 
with the proposition of Euthy- 
demus. 

2 Parm. v. 39 sq., 64 sq., vide 
sup. Vol. I. 584, 1; 585, 3. 

3 In Plato’s Huthyd. 283 E sqq., 


Euthydemus argues that it is not 
possible to tell a lie, for he who 
says something, always says what 
is, and he who says what is, says 
the truth; what is not, cannot be 
said, for nothing can be done with 
that which is not. The same 
thesis is shortly summed up, 286 
C, thus: Wevd7 A€yew ov Ect... 
ovdé Sofd¢ew; after Dionysodorus 
has previously demonstrated that 
as one cannot say what is not, it is 
likewise impossible that different 
persons should say different things 
of the same object ; for if one says 
something different from the other, 
they cannot be speaking of the 
same object. This statement also 
appears in Isocr. He/. 1, where, 
however, it seems to relate to Ani- 
tisthenes (concerning whom, ef. 
Part m1. a, 256, 1, 3rd ed.), for the 
elder sophists are expressly con- 
trasted with the upholders of this 
opinion. 
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ticism ;' and thus we may with probability assume that 
observations of different kinds and starting from dif- 
ferent standpoints may have been employed without 
any strict logical connection, in order to justify the 
general distaste for scientific enquiries and the sceptical 
temper of the time. 

The practical application of this scepticism is Eristic 
disputation. If no opinion is true in itself and for all 
men, but each is true for those only to whom it appears 
to be true, then every statement may with equal right 
be opposed by another; there is no proposition the con- 
trary of which would not be equally true. Protagoras 
himself deduced this fundamental principle from his 
theory of knowledge,” and though we are not told that 
others stated it so broadly, yet the nature of their pro- 
cedure throughout presupposed it. Serious physical or 
metaphysical enquiries are not ascribed by tradition to 
any of the Sophists. Hippias, indeed, loved to make a 
display of his physical, mathematical and astronomical 
acquirements,* but a thorough enquiry into the subject- 


1 Thus Cratylus (vide sup. p. 
113 sq.) says in the Platonic dia- 
logue bearing his name, 429 D, 
that we can say nothing false: 
Tas yap ay. . . Aéywv Yé TLS TOUTO, 
O A€yet, MH Td bv A€yoL; 7) Ov TOdTS 
eoT. TO Wevd7 A€yev, 7d wh Ta bvTa 
Aeyew ; and in Euthyd. 286 C, we 
read, in reference to the previously 
quoted statement of Dionysodorus : 
kal yap of aul Mpwraydpay opddpa 
expavTo avT@ Kal of ért madaud- 
tepo (cf. also Diog. ix. 53). Cf. 
Ammon. in Categ. Schol. in Ar. 60 
a, 17. In Soph. 241 A, 260 D, the 
statement that there is no untruth 
is ascribed to the Sophists gene- 


rally: Td yap uh by obre diavoetc bal 
Tia ovTEe Eye" ovVolas yap ovdEY 
ovdauy Td wh dv weTexel. 

2 Diog. ix. 51: mp@ros épn dvo 
Adyous clvat wep) mayTds TparyyaTos 
AvTiKElevous GAANAOLS* OLS Kal cuYn- 
péra (he used them in dialectical 
questions) mp@tos TovTo mpatas. 
Clem. Strom. vi. 647 A: “EAAnvés 
act Tpwraydpov mpokardptaytos, 
mavTl Adve Adyov ayTikelwevoy Ta- 
peoxevdoOa. Sen. Hp. 88, 43: 
Protagoras ait, de omni re im utram- 
que partem disputari posse ex equwo 
et de hac ipsa, an omnis res in 
utramque partem disputabilis sit. 

3 Vide sup. p. 421 sq. 
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matter of these sciences could not be expected of him, 
and though Antiphon, in his two books upon Truth,’ 
alluded also to physical subjects, his attempt to square 
the circle*® shows that he had no special knowledge of 
these subjects. What is related of him in this connec- 
tion is either borrowed from others, or else falls short of 
the general level of natural science at that time.? Pro- 
tagoras not only himself refrained from giving instruc- 
tion in physics, but Plato describes him as ridiculing 
that of Hippias;* and Aristotle tells us that, true to 


1 On which, cf. p. 426, 4. 

? This attempt is mentioned by 
Aristotle, Phys. i. 1, 185 a, 17; 
Soph. El. ec. 11, 172 a, 2 sqq., but 
is expressly described as that of a 
dilettante. According to Simpl. 
Phys. 12 a, which Eudemus here 
seems to follow (Alexander zz A. /. 
confuses the solution of Antiphon 
with another; in the text in the 
Physics he seems to have appre- 
hended it rightly), it simply con- 
sisted in drawing a polygon in the 
circle and measuring the superficial 
content of the polygon; for he 
thought that if only sides enough 
were given to the polygon, it would 
coincide with the circle. 

3 The Placita, ii. 28, 2 (Stob. 
Ecl. i. 556; Galen, H. PA, c. 15, p. 
281; Joh. Lyd. De Meno, ii. 8, 
p- 39), ascribe to him the opinion 
(which was also held by Anax- 
agoras, vide sup. p. 361) that the 
moon shines with her own light, 
aad that when we do not see this, 
or see it imperfectly, it is because 
the light of the sun overpowers 
that of the moon. According to 
Stob. Hcl. 1 524, he thought the 
sun was a fire, nourished (as Anaxi- 
mander and Diogenes also held, 


vide sup. Vol. I. 253, 295 sqq.) by 
the vapours of the atmosphere; 
and its diurnal course is the result 
of its constantly seeking fresh 
nourishment instead of that which 
has been consumed. According to 
the same authority, i. 558, he ex- 
plained lunar eclipses (in agree- 
ment with Heracleitus, vide sup. 
p- 58, 2) as the inversion of the 
boat in which the fire of the moon 
is kept. According to the Placita, 
lil. 16, 4 (Galen, H. Ph. c. 22, p. 
299 , he said the sea was formed 
by the exudation of the earth 
caused by heat (according to the 
opinion of Anaxagoras, vide sup. 
p- 357, 1). Galen, in Hippoer. 
Epidem. T. xvii. a, 681, quotes a 
passage from the treatise named 
above, in which a meteorological 
phenomenon (it is not quite clear 
what phenomenon it is) is ex- 
plained. 

4 Vide supra, p. 431,5. When 
therefore Tertullian (De An. 15, 
towards the end) ascribes to Pro- 
tagoras the opinion that the seat 
of the soul is in the breast, this 
must refer to some incidental re- 
mark, and not to an anthropological 
theory. 
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his sceptical standpoint, he found fault with astronomy 
because the actual positions and courses of the stars do 
not coincide with the figures of the astronomers ;* if, 
therefore, he wrote upon mathematics,? he must have 
taken the line of denying its scientific certainty and 
confining its practical application within narrow limits.® 
Gorgias may have employed certain physical theories 
occasionally for his own purposes,* but his scepticism 
likewise must have deterred him from independent en- 
quiry in this sphere, and such enquiry is never ascribed 
to him. Nor do we hear anything of natural science 
in connection with Prodicus, Thrasymachus, or other 


famous Sophists.° 


1 Metaph,. iii. a, 2, which is 
repeated by Alexander, ad h. l., 
and amplified probably on his own 
authority by Asclepius (Sehol. in 
Ar. 619 b, 3). This statement is 
referred to by Syrian, Metaph. 21, 
l. c., Bagol. 

2 Tlepi wabnudtwy, Diog. ix. 55; 
ef. Frei, 189 sq. 

3 He may easily have admitted 
such an application, and even have 
given positive instruction in regard 
to it. According to Diog. J. c. and 
Plato, Soph. 232 D (infra, 461, 1), 
he also wrote about the art of 
wrestling; according to Aristotle 
(vide supra, 411, 2) he invented a 
pad for porters. 

4 Sopater, Avalp. (yr. Rhet. Gr. 
Vili. 23: Topy. wvdpoy eivar Aéywv 
tov jAwov (where there is perhaps, 
however, a confusion with Anaxa- 
goras). Plato, Meno, 76 C: BovaAe 
otv go Kara Topylay amoxpiywpua ; 

. . OvKovy A€yeTE Aroppods Tivas 
Tov byTwy Kat’ "EumedonAéa .. . 
kat mépous, ete. The definition of 
colours, on the other hand, which 


Instead of an objective interest in 


is combined with this, is given by 
Socrates in his own name. 

5 A treatise of Prodicus is 
named indeed by Galen, De Elem. 
1.9; T.1. 417 K; De Virt. Phys 
11.9; T. 11. 180, under the title: 
wept picews or 7. pioews avOpd- 
mov; and Cicero says, De Orat. iii. 
32, 128: Quid de Prodico Chio? 
quid de Thrasymacho Chalcedonio, 
de Protagora Abderita loquar? 
quorum unusquisgue plurimum tem- 
poribus illis etiam de natura rerum 
et disseruit et scripsit. But that 
this treatise of Prodicus really 
contained physical enquiries is not 
proved by the title. Cicero in the 
passage quoted only wants to show 
veteres doctores auctoresque dicendi 
nullum genus disputationis a se 
alienwm sputasse senyperque esse in 
omni orationis ratione versatos, and 
for this purpose he instances, be- 
sides those just mentioned, not 
only the example of the universal 
artist, Hippias, but the offer of 
Gorgias to give lectures on any 
given theme. Here, therefore, we 
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the knowledge of things, there is only the subjective 
interest in the exereise of a formal art of thought and 
speech, and this must find its sole task in the confuting 
of others, when once any positive conviction of its own 
is renounced. Eristie disputation, therefore, was directly 
involved in the Sophistic teaching; Zeno having pre- 
pared the way, we find in Gorgias a demonstration which 
is thorenghly eristic; at the same time, Protagoras 
distinctly brings forward Eristie as a separate art, for 
which he himself wrote an intreduetion ;' and it finally 
becomes so inseparable from the Sophistic doctrine, that 
the Sophists are shortly designated by their contempo- 
raries as Eristics; and their doctrine is defined as the 
art of making everything doubtful, and of contradicting 


every statement.” 


have to do, not with natural philo- 
sophy, but with orations ; it is, 
moreover, a question how far 
Cicero's own knowledge of the sub- 
ject extended, and whether he may 
not have inferred too much from 
titles such as epi dicews, rep) Tod 
évtos, or still more probably from 
the ambiguous remark of a pre- 
decessor on the difference between 
forensic and epideictic oratory. (Cf. 
Welcker, 522 sq.) Moreover the 
fact that Critias (according to 
Arist. De An. i. 2, 405 b, 5, which 
statement the commentators merely 
repeat) supposed the soul to be 
blood, inasmuch as sensation has 
its seat there, does not justify us in 
the conclusion that he occupied 
himself systematically with natural 
philosophy. 

1 Diog. ix. 52: “al thy didvoray 
adels mpds Totvoua Siedk€éxOn kal Td 
viv éemimoAd(ov yévos Tay épioTiKaY 


In this, however, the Sophistic 


éyevynoevy (these words seem to 
have been taken from some tolerably 
ancient authority), for which reason 
Timon says of him, épi€éuevar eb 
eidés. In § 55 Diogenes mentions 
a Téxvn épiotin@v, the nature of 
which we may see from the passage 
quoted from Aristotle (izfra, p. 
462, 1); and Plato says (Soph. 
232 D) that from the writings of 
Sophists we may learn 1a epi racav 
Te Kal Kara wlay Exdorny téxvny, 
& det mpds Exacroy av’toy roy 4n- 
bioupyoyv aytemety .. . Ta Tpwra- 
yopera wepi Te TWaANS Kal TaY BAAwY 
TEXVOY. 

2 Plato, Soph. 225 C: 1d 5€ ye 
Evrexvov (Sc. TOU avTiAOYiKOD UEpos) 
Kat mepl Sixalwy avtay kal adixwv 
kal wept THY BAAwy Brws audicBy- 
Tovv Gp ovk epiotindy ad Aéyew 
ei8icueOa. The Sophistic doctrine 
then consists in applying this art 
of disputation in such a manner as 
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teachers proceeded very unmethodically. The different 
artifices which they employed were collected from all 
sides, just as they presented themselves ; and the attempt 
was never made to combine these various tactics into a 
theory, and to arrange them according to fixed points 
of view. The Sophists cared nothing for any scientific 
consciousness about their method, but only for its direct 
application to particular cases, and they therefore made 
their disciples learn quite mechanically the questions 
and fallacies which most commonly came before 
them.! 

We get a vivid picture of the Sophistie art of dis- 
putation, as it was constituted in later times, in Plato’s 
dialogue of Euthydemus, and in Aristotle’s Treatise on 


to earn money. Similarly it is 
maintained further on (232 Bsqq.) 
to be the general characteristic of 
the Sophist that he is avr:Aoyixbs 
nepl mdavTwy mps audioBnrnow, 
and consequently it is said, 230 D 
sqq., that the art of the Sophists 
resembles the Elenchie art of So- 
crates, if only as the wolf resembles 
the dog. Cf. 216 B, where the 
expressions 9ebs éAeyeTiKds and Tay 
mepl Tas epidas eomovdakdTwy are 
intended for the Sophists perhaps 
in conjunction with Megarian and 
Cynic Eristics. Similarly Isocrates 
designates them as Tay mepl Tas 
épidas diatpiPdytwv, Tov m. T. Ep. 
KaAwdounevor (c. Soph. 1, 20, ef. 
Hel. 1), and Aristotle (vide fol- 
lowing note) as of mepi rods epiori- 
Kous Adyous pic bapvovrTes (cf. Plato, 
supra, p. 433, 1). Even Demo- 
eritus complains of the disputatious 
people and their fallacies, supra, 
p. 275, 3. 

1 Arist. Soph. El. 38, 183 b, 


15. As to other enquiries, he says, 
he has only had to complete what 
others had begun; rhetoric, for 
example, had from small beginnings 
gradually developed to a consider- 
able extent, through the instru- 
mentality ofa Tisias, a Thrasyma- 
chus, a Theodorus: tavryns 5€ Tis 
mpayywatelas ov Td wey Hv Td d ovK 
hv mpoeteipyacuévov, GAr’ ovdev 
mavTeh@s Swipxev. Kal yap Toy Tepl 
Tos EpioTikous Adyous mia bapyovyTwY 
dpuola Tis hv  mwaldevors TH Topryiou 
mpaypartela. Adyous yap of wey pyro- 
pikovs of 5&€ epwrytikovs edid0cav 
éxuavOdve, is ovs mAEoTaKLS 
€uminrey @nonoay ExdTEepot TOUS 
GAAHAwY Adyous* BidTep TaxeEla MEV 
arexvos 8 iv 7 Si8acKkadria Tots 
bavOdvouct Tap avTay, ov yap TEXYNV 
GAAG Ta Grd THS TéxvNS HiddyTES 
madevery UTEAgUBavoy, as if a shoe- 
maker (says Aristotle) were to give 
his pupil a number of ready-made 
shoes instead of instruction in his 
trade. 
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Fallacies;! and though we must not forget that the 
one is a satire written with all poetic freedom, and 
the other a universal theory which there is no reason 
to restrict to the Sophists in the narrower sense, or to 
anything historical, yet the harmony of these descrip- 
tions one with the other, and with other accounts, shows 
that we are justified in applying them in all their es- 
sential features to the Sophistic teaching. What they 
tell us is certainly not much to its advantage. The 
Eristics were not concerned about any scientific result ; 
their object was to involve their adversary or interlo- 
cutor in confusion and difficulties from which he could 
find no way of escape, so that every answer that he 
gave seemed incorrect ;? and whether this object was 
attained by legitimate inferences, or surreptitiously by 
means of fallacies, whether the interlocutor was really 
or only apparently vanquished, whether he felt himself 
vanquished, or only seemed to the auditors to be so, 
whether he was merely silenced or made ridiculous, it 


did not matter in the least.? 


fortable to the Sophist, he 


1 Properly the ninth book of 
the Topica, vide Waitz, Aristot. 
Org. ii. 528. As to particular 
fallacies quoted by Aristotle, cf. 
Alexander in the Scholia; Waitz, 
in his Commentary ; Prantl, Gesch, 
d. Log. i. 20 sqq. 

2 The aduxtra epwrhuara, of 
which the Sophist boasts, Euthy- 
dem. 275 E, 276 E. 

3 Cf. the whole of the Euthy- 
demus, and Arist. Soph. El. ¢. 1 
(cf. c. 8, 169 b, 20), where the 
Sophistic demonstration is shortly 


If a discussion is uncom- 
evades it ;* if an answer is 


defined as svAAoyiouds Kal érAevxos 
aivduevos wey ovk dy Se. 

4 In Soph. El. c. 15, 174 b, 28, 
Aristotle gives the rule from the 
standpoint of the Sophists: de? d€ 
Kal adioTamevous TOV Adyou Ta AgiTa 
TOY émixelipnuarwv emitéuvey ... 
emixetpntéov & évlote kai mpos ZAXAO 
Tov cipnucvou, ékelvo é€kAaBovTas, 
éay uh mpos Td Keluevoy Exn Tis 
emixetperv’ Sep 6 Aukdgdpwy éxoince, 
mpoBAnbévtos Avpay eykwualey. 
Examples are given in Huthydem. 
287 B sqq., 297 B, 299 A, ete. 
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desired of him, he insists on asking questions ;' if any- 
one tries to escape from ambiguous questions by closer 
definition, he demands yes or no;? if he thinks his 
adversary knows of an answer, he begins by deprecating 
all that can possibly be said on that side;* if he is accused 
of contradicting himself, he protests against bringing 
forward things that are done with long ago: ‘if he has no 
other resource, he stupifies his adversaries with speeches, 
the absurdity of which precludes any reply.? He tries 
to hoodwink the diffident man by a swaggering mode of 
address,® to surprise the thoughtful man by hasty infer- 


1 Euthyd. 287 B sq., 295 B sqq. 

2 Soph. El. C. 17,175 b, 8: 6 
7 emi(nrovet voy Mev NTTOv TpdTEpov 
SE pwaAAov of Eptotikol, Td 7) val 7 
ov amoxpivecOa. Cf. Huthyd. 296 
E sq., 297 D sqq. 

8 Thus Thrasymachus in Plat. 
Rep. i. 336 C, challenges Socrates 
to say what is justice: kal émws 
por my pets, O71 Td Béoy eott un® 
bri Td @heAmwov pnd OT1 Td AvotteE- 
Aody und Sri Td Kepda A€ov und Grr 
To Evudépoy, GAAG capas por Kal 
aKpiBas Aéye 6 TL dy A€yns’ ws eyw 
ovk amodezoua, ay HOAovs ToLovTOUS 
Aéyns, with which ef. the answer of 
Socrates, 337 A. 

4 This is done with the most 
delightful naiveté in Huthydem. 
287 B: eit, pn, ® Zaxpares, 
Avovucddwpos trodaBay, ottws ef 
Kpdvos, doTre & TO mp@Tov elropuer, 
viv avopiuynoKer, kal ef TL wéepvow 
elroy, viv avauynoOjoe, Tots 8 év 
T@ TapdvTt Aeyouevas ovxX Ekers G TL 
xen; Similarly Hippias ap. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 4, 6, says ironically to 
Socrates: @rt yap ob eketva Ta avTa 
reves, & Cy MaAaL TOTE Tov HKovea. ; 
to which Socrates replies: 6 dé ye 
Tovrou dewdTepoy, & ‘Inmia, ov wdvov 


del Ta aUTA A€yw, GAAG Kal wept TaY 
avtav. ob 8 tows 81a Td ToAvmabys 
eivat wep TOY avTa@Y oVdéTOTE TH 
avTa Aéyes. Plato, Gorg. 490, 
puts the same into the mouth of 
Socrates and Callicles; so perhaps 
it may actually have been said by 
the historic Socrates. 

> For example in the Euthy- 
demus, where the Sophists at last 
admit that they know and under- 
stand all things, and even as little 
children understood how to count 
the stars, mend shoes, &c. (293 D); 
that puppies and sucking pigs are 
their brothers (298 D); and the 
finale, when the adversary lays 
down his arms and all break forth 
in wild excitement, Ctesippus ex- 
claims, turmat, ® ‘HpdxAes! and 
Dionysodorus answers: mérepov 
ovv 6 ‘HpakAns mumma— eorw 7h 6 
munmaé ‘Hpakrjs. 

6 In Rep. 336 C, Thrasymachus 
introduces himself into the con- 
versation with the words: Tis duas 
mddat pAvapla Exel, @ SHrpares, kai 
Ti evnbiferde mpds GAATAOus broKka- 
TakAwwéuevot buty avtTois; in the 
Euthydemus, 283 B, Dionysodorus 
begins thus: @ Se«parés te Kat 
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ences,’ to betray the inexperienced man into surprising 
statements? and clumsy expressions.* Assertions that 
were only intended to have a relative meaning and a 
limited application, are taken absolutely; that which 
holds good of the subject is transferred to the predicate ; 
rom superficial analogies are deduced the most extrava- 
gant conclusions. It is maintained, for instance, that 
it is impossible to learn anything, for a man cannot 
learn what he already knows; and he cannot seek for 
that of which he knows nothing: the wise man can 
learn nothing, because he already knows, and the foolish 
man nothing, because he does not understand ;* more- 
over, he who knows anything knows all things, for the 
man who knows cannot be also ignorant ;* he who is the 
father or the brother of anyone, must be the father 
and brother of everyone; for a father cannot be not 


juets of BAA . . . WéTEpoy TalCeTe 
TaUTA A€éyovTes, 7) . . . Tmovdd ere 
(similarly Callicles, Gorg. 481 B) ; 
and when Socrates has said that 
he is in earnest. Dionysodorus still 
warns him: oxére why, & Séxpares, 
brws uh ELapvos ecer & viv A€yers. 

1 Soph. El. ec. 15, 174 b, 8: 
opddpa 5€ Kal woAAdKis Tote? Soxeiv 
eAnréyxGa To udAicTa codioTiKdy 
cuxopayvTnua Tav epwravtTwy, 7d 
undty cvAAoyiooméevous uh epoTnua 
moely TO TEAEUTALOY, GAAG cUUTE- 
payvTiK@s eimeiv, @s TVAAEAOYICLE- 
vous, “ ov &pa. Td Kal 7d.” 

2 Vide Soph. El. c. 12, where 
various artifices are suggested by 
which the interlocutor might be 
entrapped into false or paradoxical 
assertions. 

3’ Among the Sophistic devices 
which Aristotle mentions is the 
Solecism (this was to mislead the 
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adversary into wrong expressions, 
or if he expressed himself rightly, 
into the opinion that he was com- 
mitting faults), Soph. El. ec. 14, 32, 
and the to:jea adorerxeiv, ibid. ec. 
13, 31. The latter consisted in 
obliging the enemy to repeat the 
idea of the subject in the predicate: 
€.9. To gydby KoLAdTHS fivds eoTiY, 
Gort Se pls omy, Zotw apa pls pls 
KolAn. 

4 This seems to have been a 
favourite fallacy of the Sophists, 
and many different applications of 
it are quoted: by Plato, Meno, 80 
E; Euthyd. 275 D sq., 276 D sq.; 
by Aristotle, Soph. El. c. 4, 165 b, 

Het Metaph. ix. 8, 1049 b, 33; 
a Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. i. 23. 

5 Euthyd. 293 B sqq., where 
the most absurd consequences are 
deduced from this. 


H 
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a father, or a brother not a brother.! If A is not B 
and B is a human being, A is not a human being.? If 
the negro is black, he cannot be white, even as to his 
teeth. If I sat yesterday in a certain place, but to- 
day sit there no longer, it is at the same time true and 
not true, that I sit there.t If a bottle of medicine does 
a sick man good, a cart-load of the remedy will make 
him still better.° Questions were raised such as that 
of the veiled person,° and difficult cases imagined, such 
as the oath to swear falsely,’ and the like. The most 
fruitful mine, however, for Sophistic art was afforded 
by the ambiguity of language;* and the less the 
Sophists were concerned with real knowledge, and 
the smaller the advance in that period towards the 
grammatical definition of words and propositions, and 
towards the logical distinction of the various categories, 
the more unrestrainedly could the intellect run riot in 
so wide a sphere, especially among a people so expert 
in speech, and so accustomed to linguistic catches and 
riddles, as the Greeks.® Equivocal expressions were 


1 Euthyd. 297 D sqq., with the and similar catches are mentioned 


same argumentative exaggeration. 

2 Soph. El. c. 5, 166 b, 32. 

8 Ibid. 167 a, 7; cf. Plato, 
Phileb. 14 D. 

4 Soph. El. ‘ce. 22,178 b, ‘24; 
C. 4, 165 b, 30 sq. 

5 Euthyd. 299 A sq., where 
there are others of the same kind. 

6 A veiled person is shown, 
and one of his acquaintances is 
asked whether he knows him; if 
he says yes, he says what is untrue, 
for he cannot know who is hidden 
behind the veil; if he says no, he 
equally says an untruth, for he 
does know the veiled person. These 


by Aristotle, Soph. El. c. 24. 

7 Some one has sworn to commit 
a perjury ; if he actually commits it, 
is this evopkety or emtopkety? Soph. 
El. c. 25, 180 a, 34 sqq. 

8 Arist. Soph. El. c. 1, 165 a, 
4: eis témwos evpveatatdés eoti Kal 
Snuoctwtatos 6 bia TOY dvouarwr, 
because words, being universal de- 
signations, are necessarily ambigu- 
ous, cf. Plato, Rep. 454 A, where 
Dialectic is characterised as the 
diatpety Kat’ ef5n, and Eristic as the 
custom kar avTd Td bvoua SidKev 
Tov AexOevTos THy evayTiwow. 

® Examples are numerous, not 
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taken in ome sense in the first proposition, and in 
another in the second ;! that which gave a right mean- 
ing only in combination was separated ;* that which 


ought to be separated was 


only in the comie poets, but also 
in the common proverbial expres- 
sions. Aristotle speaking of the 
Sophistical play on words alludes 
to those Agya yeAoto, which are 
quite according to Greek popular 
taste, ¢.g.: morépa tav Boay eEu- 
mpooGev Téketat; ovderepa, GA’ 
émiobev &udw. Similarly Arist. 
Phet. ii. 24, 1401 a, 12 quotes: 
omovdaioy eiva: pov, for from it come 
the uvornpia. 

1 For example: Ta kaka ayaéa: 
7a yap déovTa ayaba, Ta SE KaKa 
déovta (Soph. El. 4, 165 b, 3+). —- 
dpa d 6p& Ths, TOUTO 6pG ; épg de 
Tov klova, Sore 6p 6 kiwy.—dapa 6 
ov ois civai, TovTo od ons clva; 
ons 5€ Ai@ov civa:, od Epa Gis Alos 
elvat.ap eort oryavta A€yey, ete. 
—(Ibid. 166 b, 9, and ec. 22, 178 b, 
29 sqq.). Of the same calibre, and 
partly identical with these, are the 
fallacies in the Euthydemus, 287 A, 
D, 300A, D, 301 Csaq- ).—apa Tatra 

nye oa evai, @v &y apins Kal eff 
got avtots xpyoba 6 Tt Gy BovAn; 
éreid) aby duoduyets civor Toy Aia 
Kal tovs GAAous Oeovs, apa teat 
ga avtovs arodécba, ete. (Zuth. 
301 E sq.; Soph. El. c. 17, 176 b, 
1: 6 &vOpwwds éoti Tay Cour ; val. 
KTjjpa apa 6 &vOpwros Tay (yar). 
‘What someone has had, and has 
no longer, he has lost; therefore 
if of five stones he lose one, he has 
lost ten, for he has ten no longer.’ 
‘If a man who has several dice, 
gives me one of them, he has given 
me what he had not, for he has not 
only one’ (Soph. El. ec. 22, 178 b, 
29 sqq.). Tov Kaxot orovdatoy 7d 


united ;* the inconsistency 


wabnua omovdatoy &pa uabnua 7d 
kaxov. Euthydem. ap. Arist. Soph. 
El. c. 20, 177 b, 46: the ambiguity 
lies has in ud@nua, which may 
either mean knowledge in the sub- 
jective sense, or the object of 
knowledge. 

2 So in the Euthyd. 295 A sqq. 
‘Thou knowest all things always 
with it (the soul), therefore thou 
knowest all things always.’ Soph. 
El. c. 4, 5,166 a, 168 a: ‘ Twoand 
three are five, therefore two is five, 
and three is five;’‘A and B is a 
person, whoever, therefore, strikes 
A and B has struck one person and 
not several,’ and the like. Jbid. e. 
24,180 a, 8: 7d eiva: Tay Kaxev 
Tt ayabov' 7H yap dpoynois éorw 
émicThun Tav Kax@v, but if it be 
(so the conclusion must have run) 
enlioTH UN Tay Kax@y, it is also Ti 
TOV KAK@Y, 

3 Eg. Euthyd. 298 D sq. (ef. 
Soph. El. c. 24, 179 a, 34): ‘You 
have a dog, and the dog has 
puppies ’ : ovKOUY TaTip ay aos 
éotw, ote obs matnp vyiyvera. 
Soph. El. c. 4, 166 a, 23 Sq. : 
Suvarov Kah wevov Badivesr kal uh 
ypaoovta ypadew, and the like. 
Ibid. c. 20, 177 b, 12 sqq., where 
the following are given as falla- 
cies of Euthydemus: Gp’ vidas ot 
viv ovoas éy Tleipase? tpinpes év 
ZuxeAig dv; (‘Do you know, being 
in Sicily, that there are ships in 
the Pireus ;’ or: ‘Do you knowin 
Sicily, the ships that are in the 
Pireus?’ This last interpretation 
results from Arist. Phet. ii. 24, 
1401 a, 26. Alexander's explana- 
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of language in the use of words was employed for 
small witticisms and railleries,' &c. In all these things 
the Sophists knew neither measure nor bounds. On 
the contrary, the more glaring the extravagance, the 
more laughable the statement, the more exquisite the 
absurdity in which the interlecutor was involved, the 
greater was the amusement, the higher the renown of 
the dialectic pugilist, and the louder the applause of 
the listeners. Of the great Sophists of the first genera- 
tion, indeed, we may with certainty assume, even 
judging from Plato’s descriptions, that they never 
descended to this level of charlatanism and buffoonery 


tion of the passage | does not seem 
to me correct): ap eoTL, ayabby 
jvTa oKUTEa ox Onpoy elvar ;—ap’ 
andes elmety vuy Ott ov YEVOVAS ; — 
ov KiOapiCwy Exes Ovvamiy Tov KiOa- 
pi€ew" KiBapioas ty &pa od KiapiCwy, 
Aristotle, in all these cases, ascribes 
the fallacy to the cvv@cars, the false 
combination of words, and this is 
quite right ; the ambiguity is based 
upon the fact that the words: 
matno a@v ods éeotw, may either 
mean ‘he is, being a father, yours,’ 
or ‘it is he who is your father;’ 
that Ka@huevoy Badicew dtvarbat 
means ‘ to be as a person sitting ina 
position to go,’ and also ‘to be ina 
position to go sitting ;’ that ayabby 
dvtTa oKuTéa moxOnpoy elvat means 
‘to be a good cobbler and a bad 
(man)’ and ‘to be a good cobbler 
and a bad cobbler ;’ that eiwety voy 
drt ov yéyovas means ‘ to say now 
that you came into the world’ and 
also ‘to say that you now came 
into the world,’ &c. 

1 Soph. El. c. 4, 166 b, 10 c. 22; 
Aristotle calls this mapa 7d oxijma 
Ths Aekews, and quotes as an ex- 


ample, dp’ évdéxera: 7d avTd Gua 
To.eiy TE Kal TeTOInKEevaL; ov, GAAS. 
may dpay yé Tt Gua Kal Ewpakévar Td 
a’Td Kal kata TavTd évdéxera, for 
the fallacy here arises from the 
analogy of movety rt being applied, 
on account of the similarity of the 
grammatical form, to épév 71. To 
the same class belong the state- 
ments of Protagoras, caricatured 
by Aristophanes (Clouds, 601 sqq.), 
on the gender of words, that ac- 
cording to the analogy we must 
say 6 wjvis and 6 whant (Soph. EI. 
14, 173 b, 19). Concerning another 
kind of grammatical paralogism, 
the play upon words which are 
distinguished only by their pro- 
nunciation and accents, as ov and 
ov, Sidouey and Sidduev (Soph. El. 
ce. 4, 166 b, 0. c. 21), Aristotle 
himself says that examples of it 
never came across him either in 
the writings of the Sophists, or in 
oral tradition, because these fal- 
lacies are always detected in speech, 
to which the arts of the Sophists 
always had reference. 
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and ehildish delight in foolish witticisms; but their 
immediate successors, from all that we know, appear to 
have done so, and they themselves at any rate. prepared 
the way for this degeneracy. For they were incontes- 
tibly the founders of Eristic disputation.' If, however, 
we once enter on the downward path of a dialectic which 
eares not for truth of fact, but only for the display of 
personal prowess, it is no longer possible to halt at will: 
pugnacity and vanity have full sway, and allow them- 
selves all the advantage which this standpoint affords ; 
and such a dialectic will claim the right to exercise 
this principle until it is refuted by a higher principle. 
The Eristie off-shoots of the Sophistic teaching are, 
therefore, as little accidental as the insipid formalities 
of Scholasticism in later times, and if we are bound to 
discriminate between the quibbling of a Dionysodorus 
and the argumentation of a Protagoras, we ought not to 
forget that the one is the lineal descendant of the other. 


5. The opinions of the Sophists concerning Virtue and Justice, 
Politics and Religion. The Sophistic Rhetoric. 


Tue remarks at the conclusion of the last chapter may 
also be applied to the Ethics of the Sophist. The 
founders of the Sophistic doctrine did not proclaim the 
theory of life corresponding with their scientific stand- 
point so unreservedly as their suecessors—in some cases 
they did not proclaim it at all; but they scattered the 
seeds from which by a historical necessity it could not 
fail to be developed. Although, therefore, we must 


1 Cf. p. 461 sq. 
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always distinguish between the beginnings of Sophistic 
Ethics and the later and more completed form, yet we 
must not on that account overlook their mutual inter- 
dependence and their common presuppositions. 

The Sophists professed to be teachers of virtue, and 
they regarded this as their peculiar task, because they 
did not believe in the scientific knowledge of things 
and had no taste for it. The conception of duty seems 
to have been accepted by the elder Sophists in the same 
sense, and with the same indeterminateness, as by their 
compatriots generally at that time. They included 
under this name all that according to Greek ideas con- 
stituted the capable man; on the one side all practical 
and useful arts, including bodily activity, but especially 
all that is of value in domestic and civil life; on the 
other side, ability and uprightness of character. That 
the latter was not excluded, and that the Sophistic 
teachers of the first generation were far from opposing 
on principle the prevailing moral theories, is clear from 
all that we know of their Ethics. Protagoras, in 
Plato’s dialogue, promises his pupil that every day that 
he passes in his company he shall become ‘better, he 
will make him a good father of a family and a brave 
citizen ;? he calls duty the most beautiful of all things ; 


1 Cf. p. 431 sq. Now, there- belongs which, though somewhat 


fore, we meet with attempts at 
political theories, e.g. the treatise 
of Protagoras, rep) modrteias (Diog. 
ix. 55) and the works mentioned, 
supra, p. 428, of Hippodamus and 
Phaleas, of whom the former, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, opens the 
series of theoretical politicians in 
Greece. To these also the famous 
exposition of Herodotus (iii. 80-82) 


more detailed, might well form part 
of an independent theoretical dis- 
cussion such as the Sophists loved, 
in historical language, concerning 
the value of the three forms of go- 
vernment (cf. p. +73, 1; 473, 6); 
possibly it may have been actually 
taken from a discussion of this kind. 

2 Prot. 318 A, EH, sq. (sup. p. 
430, 3; 481 5). 
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he does not regard every pleasure as a good, but only 
pleasure in the beautiful; nor is all pain an evil.! In 
the mythus? which Plato has chiefly taken from a 
treatise of Protagoras* we read: ‘ The beasts have their 
natural means of defence; to men, the gods have given 
for their protection the sense of justice and the ab- 
herrence of wrong (dékn and aidws); these qualities 
are implanted in every man by nature, and if they 
should be wanting in anyone, that person could not be 
tolerated in any commonwealth: in political questions, 
therefore, all have a voice, and all take part, by means 
of instruction and admonition, in the moral education 
of youth.’ Justice appears here as a law of nature, the 
subsequent distinction of natural and positive right is 
still alien to the orator. The natural disposition re- 
quires to be cultivated, Protagoras says, by instruction, 
but on the other hand instruction can only attain its 
end when nature and habit come to its aid. Gorgias 
declined, indeed, both the name and the responsibility 

1 Prot. 349 E, 351 Bsqq. In on the other hand, Rh. Mus. vii. 


what is said 349. B, on the parts 
of virtue, there can scarcely be 
anything really derived from Pro- 
tagoras. 

2 Ll. ce. 320 C sqq. 

3 Steinhart, Pl. Werke, i. 422, 
doubts this, because the mythus is 
quite worthy of Plato, but why 
should it be too good for Prota~ 
goras? The language has a pecu- 
liar colouring, and the thoughts 
and their investiture are quite in 
the style of the Sophists. From 
what work it is taken it is impos- 
sible to discover; Frei, 182 sqq., 
thinks, and others agree with him, 
that it is from the treatise, zepl 
Tis é€v apxh Kataotdcews ; Bernays, 


466, believes that this is the title 
of a rhetorical work. I am in- 
clined to refer it to the Politeia. 

+ Vide the words from the uéyas 
Adyos of Protagoras, in Cramer, 
Anecd. Paris. i. 171 (Mallach, Fr. 
Philes, ii. 134, 9): Qtoews kat 
aonijoews Si80cKaAla Setrar’ Kal ard 
vedTnTos 5€ dptauévous det wavOd- 
vey, Here the question is already 
suggested, which Plato asks at the 
beginning of the Meno, and with 
which philosophy has so greatly 
occupied itself ever since the time 
of Socrates, viz. how instruction is 
related on the one hand to natural 
disposition, and on the other to 
moral practice ? 
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of a teacher of virtue; at any rate, in his later life; ! 
but this does not hinder him from speaking about 
virtue. He did not, however, attempt any general 
definition of its nature, but described in detail wherein 
consisted the virtue of the man and of the woman, of 
the old man and of the boy, of the freeman and of the 
slave, without departing from the prevailing opinion.” 
Plato does not accuse him of immoral principles; Gor- 
gias rather hesitates about proceeding to the inferences 


of a Callicles.? 


1 Plato, Meno, 95 B: ri dal 67; 
of codicrat cot ovTot, olnmep pdvor 
erayyéAAovTat, SoKkovor diddoKaro 
civat ape is ;—Kal Topytov padiora, 
& Sdxpares, tavrTa &yauat, dts ovK 
ay mote avTov TovTO akovoas bmI- 
cXvoupevov, GAAX Kal TOY HAAwY 
KatayeAg, Stay akovon vmioXvOU- 
Kévav GAG Aye oer at Sety morety 
Sewovs. Cf. Gorg. 449 A; Philed. 
58 A. 

2 Arist. Polit. 1. 138, 1260 a, 
27: The moral problem is not the 
same for different persons; we 
ought not, therefore, to define 
virtue universally as Socrates does: 
TOAY yup &mewov A€yovow ot eka- 
piduodyTes Tas apetas, domep Top- 
vias. After this evidence we may 
the more readily ascribe to Gorgias 
himself what Plato in the Meno, 
71 D sq., puts into the mouth of 
the disciple of Gorgias, with express 
reference to his master: ti ¢7s 
Gpethy elvar;. . .’AAX’ ov xaderdy, 
& ZeéKpares, eiweiv, mpHrov peév, ef 
BovaAct, avdpds aperhy, fpadiov, dre 
abrn éotly avipds apetn, ixavoy civas 
Ta THS WéAEwWS MpaTTEW Kal mpdr- 
TovTa Tovs wey idous ed TuLeiy 
tous & éx@povs Kanes, Kal avTdy 
evAaBeioGar pndev ToovTov mabeiy, 
(Cf., in regard to this principle, 


Nor did Hippias, in that discourse in 


Welcker, KI. Schriften, ii. 522 sq.) 
ei 5€ BotrAer yuvaicbs apethy, ov 
xarerdy diedGeiv, bee Se? adrhv Thy 
oikiay ¢€0 olkeiy od (ovcdy Te Ta 
évdoy kal KaThKoov ovcay TOU avopds. 
kal GAH €oTl watdos apeTH Kal OnrEias 
Kal &ppevos kal mpecBurépov aydpds, 
ei wey BovAee €AevOEpou, ci 5& BotAce 
SovAov. Kal &AAat *taumoAAa dpeTal 
elg:v, boTE ovK aTopia cimeiy apeTis 
mépt 8 Tt ote Kal Exdorny yap TOV 
mpatkewy Kal TOY HAuMI@Yy Tpds EKa- 
oTov epyov Exdotw huav 7) apeTh 
éotiv, aoavTws dé, olual, @ SwHpa- 
res, Kal 7 Kaxla. The more general 
definitions which are extorted from 
Meno (73 C, 77 B) cannot with 
certainty be ascribed to Gorgias, 
though some isolated expressions 
of his may perhaps be employed in 
them. Plutarch, Mul. Virt. p. 242, 
quotes a few words from him on 
female virtue. Foss, p. 47, rightly 
apphes to virtue the apophthegm 
ap. Procl. ad Hesiod. Opp. 840, 
Gaistord, on Being and appear- 
ance. 

3 Gorg. 459 E sq., cf. 482 C, 
456 C sqq. Likewise what Plu- 
tarch quotes from him, De Adulat. 
et Am. 23, p. 64: ‘We must not, 
indeed, require from our friends 
wrong-doing, but we must be ready 
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which he imparted rules of life to Neoptolemus through 
Nestor,’ set himself in opposition to the customs and 
opinions of his countrymen.” As to Prodicus, it is well 
known that his doctrine of virtue was approved, even 
by those who, in other respects, had no leaning to the 
Sophists. His Heracles,> which gained for him so 
much praise, portrayed the worth and the happiness of 
virtue, and the pitifulness of an effeminate life, given 
over to the pleasures of the senses. In a discourse on 
wealth he seems to have taught that riches in them- 
selves are not a good, but that all depends upon their 
employment ; for the licentious and intemperate it is a 
misfortune to possess the means of satisfying their 
passions. Lastly, a discourse upon death is mentioned, 
in which he described the ills of life, praised death as 
the deliverer from these ills, and silenced the fear of 
death with the reflection that death can affect neither 
the living nor the dead; not the living, for they are 
still alive, and not the dead, for they exist no more.*® 
In all this, there is little to be found in the way of new 
thoughts and scientific definitions,® but as little on the 


to dv wrong for them,’ hardly 
contradicts the prevailing moral 
notions, while it presupposes in a 
general manner the idea of right. 
: 1 The substance of these is 

givenin the Greater Hippias, 286 A, 
no doubt correctly: Neoptolemus 
asks Nestor: oid éori kaAG émitn- 
Sevuata, & Gy tis emitndedoas véos 
dy evdoKiuStatos yEevoiTo" weTaTAITA 
5n Aéywv éotly 6 Nésrwp kal iroti- 
6duevos a’Ta waumorAAG vouria Ka) 
TayKAAG, 

2 He there boasts of the success 

of his lectures in Sparta. 


3 Ap. Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 21 sqq. 

‘ Eryzias, 395 E, 596 E, 397 D. 

5 Ariochus, 366 C,369C. That 
what follows, especially the argu- 
ments for the belief in immortality, 
370 C sqq., is likewise borrowed 
from Prodicus seems to me impro- 
bable ; and the author does not in 
any way assert it. This very cir- 
cums'ance, however, speaks for the 
eredibility of the previous re- 
ferences to that Sophist. 

5 Heracles at the cross-ways is 
only a new investiture of thoughts 
which Hesiod had already brought 
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other hand of Sophistie cavilling at moral principles.! 
Prodicus appears here rather as a panegyrist of the old 
customs and theory of life,? as an adherent of the school 
of the practical sages and gnomic poets, of Hesiod and 
Solon, Simonides and Theognis. If, therefore, the So- 
phistic morality were to be judged of from the relation 
in which the first Sophists placed themselves to the 
thought of their nation, there would be no ground for 
any distinction between them and the ancient sages. 
This, however, is not the true state of the case. 
Although the founders of the Sophistic teaching may 
have been unconscious of raising an opposition to the 
prevailing principles, their whole point of view must 
have tended in that direction. Sophistic opinion is in 
itself a transcending of the previous moral tradition: 
by its very existence it proclaims this tradition to be 
inadequate. If we had simply to follow common habits 
and customs, special teachers of virtue would be un- 
necessary, every man would learn by intercourse with 
his family and acquaintance what he had to do. If, on 
the contrary, virtue is made the object of special in- 


forward in the well-known passage 
on the path of virtue and of vice. 
*E. x. “Hy. 285 sqq. With the pas- 
sage of the Eryxias Welcker, p. 493, 
justly compares sayings of Solon 
(vide sup. Vol. I. p. 116, 2), and 
Theognis (vide v. 145 sqq., 220 
sqq., 315 sqq., 719 sqq., 1154). 
The same author shows (p. 502 
sqq.) that the euthanasia of Axio- 
chus is specially grounded upon 
Cean customs and theories of life; 
and at p. 484 he makes this general 
remark : ‘ The wisdom of Prodicus 
(in Plato) might be said to be 


older than Simonides, if it did not 
transcend the simple notions of the 
poets, and were deficient in philoso- 
phic definiteness and importance.’ 

1 I agree with Welcker (p. 
532) that the semi-eudzemonistic 
basis of the moral admonitions in 
the discourse on Heracles are not 
far removed from the standpoint 
of ordinary Greek morality (which 
Plato frequently censures for this 
reason, é.g. in the Phedo, 68 D sqq.).. 

2 His Praise of Agriculture is 
rightly brought into connection 
with this, by Welcker, p. 496 sq. 
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struction, it can neither be asked nor expected that this 
instruction should be limited to the mere tradition of 
ancient usage, or to the imparting of rules of life which 
do not affect moral conduct: the teachers of virtue 
must do as the Sophists did from the first—they must 
enquire wherein virtue consists, why it deserves to be 
preferred to vice, &c. To this question, however, on 
the presupposition of the Sophistic standpoint, only 
one logical answer was possible. If there is no truth 
of universal validity, there can be no universally valid 
law; if man in his opinions is the measure of all 
things, he is so also in his actions: if for each man 
that is true which appears to him true, that which 
seems to each right and good, must be right and good. 
In other words, everyone has the natural right to 
follow his caprice and inclinations, and if he is hindered 
from doing so by law and custom, it is an infringement 
of this natural right, a constraint with which no one is 
bound to comply, if he has the power to break through 





or evade it. 

These inferences were very soon, indeed, actually 
drawn. Though we may not consider as an adequate 
proof of this the words which Plato puts into the 
mouth of Protagoras on the subject,! since they pro- 
bably exaggerate that Sophist’s own declarations,? yet 
the promise to make the weaker case the stronger 
has a suspicious sound; for, if the orator can venture 
to boast that he is in a position to help wrong to gain 

1 Theet. 167 C: ofa y by * Vide sup. p. 470. 
éxdorn mode Bika Kal Kara SoKH 7 On the meaning of this 


TavTa Kal elva: avTi ews &y avTa& promise, vide inf. 488, 1. 
voulcn. 
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the victory, faith in the inviolability of right must 
necessarily be shaken. It was still more endangered 
by the discrimination and opposition of natural and 
positive right, that favourite theorem of the later 
Sophistic ethics which we hear first clearly and defi- 
nitely enunciated by Hippias. Xenophon represents 
this Sophist as disputing the moral obligation of laws, 
because they so often change,! while he acknowledges 
as divine or natural law only that which is everywhere 
equally observed ;? but how little of such law exists, his 
archeological enquiries might have been sufficient to 
In Plato? he says that law, like a tyrant, 
compels men to do much that is contrary to nature. 
These principles soon appear as the Sophists’ general 
confession of faith. In Xenophon,‘ the young Alcibiades, 
the friend of the Sophistic doctrine, already expresses 
himself in the same manner as Hippias, and Aristotle ° 


show him. 


1 Mem. iv. 4, 14, after Socrates 
has reduced the conception of jus- 
tice to that of lawfulness: vémous 
&, eon, ® SéKpates, mas ay TIS 


5 Soph. El. ce. 12, Lianae ae 
metoTos 5é Témos ect Tov Tote 
mapadoka Acyew dowep kat 6 KadAr- 
kKAjs év TG Popyla yéypamrra A€eyor, 


yicaro orovsatoy mpayua eivar 7} 
Td melGecOa avTois, obs ye TOAAGKLS 
avTol of O€uevor amodoxmaocartes 
metat (bert an ; 

2 1. c.19 sqq., Hippias allows 
that there are also unwritten laws, 
which proceed from the gods; but 
among these he will only reckon 
those which are everywhere recog- 
nised, such as veneratioa of the 
gods and of parents; while on the 
other hand, for example, the pro- 
hibition of incest, being against 
the custom of many nations, is not 
included in the number. 

3 Prot, 237 C. 

4 Mem. 1. 2, 40 sqq. 


kal of dpxoato. d& mdvTes MovToO 
oupBalvew, rapa 7d) kara pow Kal 
Kath tov vbuov, évayTia yap elvac 
gicw kat véuov, kal Thy Sikaeoctvny 
KaTa vduoyv wey elvat KaAov Kata 
gicw 8 ob kaddv. Similarly, 
Plato, Thee?. 172 B: é&v trois &- 
katois Kal Gdikors Kal dotots Kal ayo- 
ctos €0éAovow ioxupl(ecOat, @s ovK 
Zari Mtoe adt ay ovdéy ovatay EavTov 
éxov, GAAG Td Kowh Sd~ay TOTO 
vyiyvera: GAnbes Bray 86k Kal Boo 
ay SoKn xpdvov> Kal 600 ye 5H 
uh wavtamac: Tov Tpwrayédpov Ad- 
you Aéyougw wd Tws Thy Todiay 
wyovat, 
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describes as one of the most popular Sophistic common- 
places the assertion of the Platonic Cuallicles! that 
nature and custom stand in most eases in contradiction. 
Now it would not unconditionally follow from this 
that universal moral principles are founded only on 
ancient custom,and not on nature; for the contradiction 
may in itself arise from the positive law being behind 
the strict requirements of the law of nature. And 
examples are not wanting where the independence of 
ancient custom, claimed by the Sophists, moved them to 
attacks upon institutions which we can only regard as 
prejudices or imperfections of the laws of that time. 
Lycophron declares nobility to be an imaginary ad- 
vantage ;? Alcidamas points out that. the contrast of 
slave and freeman is unknown to nature, and others go 
so far as to impugn slavery as an institution contrary to 


nature. 


1 Gorg. 482 E sqq. The fact 
that Callicles was not a Sophist in 
the narrower sense, but a politician, 
who sometimes spoke with con- 
siderable contempt of this fruitless 
argumentation (vide swp. p. 427), 
is unimportant. Pilato certainly 
intends us to regard him as a re- 
presentative of the Sophistic cul- 
ture, who does not hesitate to push 
_ it to its extreme consequences. It 
is evidently of the Sophists and 
their disciples of whom Plato is 
chiefly thinking, when, in the Laws, 
x. 889 D, he tells us of people 
who maintain tiv vouoleciav tacay 
ov oboe, Téexvn SE Ts ove GAnNGels 
eivar Tas Oéoeis . . . TH KAAG HITE 
bev BAAa elvat, vdum de Erepa, Ta 
5€ Sikaa ovd elva: roTapdray pice, 
GAN’ audios BntovyTas Siar eAciv GAAT- 
Aos Kal petariGeuévous adel TavTa: 


But we can easily see that their attacks upon 


& & ay perdbwyvta Kad bray, réTe 
KUpia ExagTa elvan, yryvoueva TéexvN 
Kal Tots vdéuois, GAA’ ov dH Tine 
gvoe (exactly the same argument 
which, according to 476, 1, Hippias 
had Paes fad & 

2 Ps.-Plat. De Nobilit. 18, 2. 
Is the evyéveta Tv Tipiwy Kal orov- 
Saiwy, 7) kabdmrep Auxdg¢pwy 6 copiorhs 
&ypave wavdy [kevdy, ef. Meineke, 
ad Stob. Floril. 86, 24] TL TauTay 5 
exeivos yap au 7 imapaBdAhev Erépois 
ayabots abriy, evyevelas wey ovr, 
onoly, abaves Tb KdAXOS, ev Adyw 
8 Tb ceuvor. 

3 Arist. says, Pol. i. 3, 1250'b, 
20: trois 5€ mapa gory [donee clvai]| 
Th SeomdCeiv. voup yap toy ey 
dovAov civar Toy 8 éAevGepor, dice 
5° ovBev Siadeperv. Sidmrep ovdE Sikasov" 
Biatov yap. Alcidamas expressed 
himself in a similar manner, as 
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positive laws would not be confined to such cases. Law 
and ancient usage had been hitherto the only moral 
authority ; if this authority were no longer binding, 
all moral obligation was open to question, belief in its 
inviolability was declared to be a prejudice, and so long 
as no new basis of moral life was indicated, there 
remained only the negative result that every moral and 
judicial law is an unjust and unnatural restriction of 


Vahlen proves (p. 504 sq. of the 
treatise quoted supra, p. 425, 5), 
from Arist. Rhet. i. 138, 1373 b, 18, 
where Aristotle appeals in support 
of the theory of a universal natural 
law to his Meoonviaxés; and the 
Scholion (Orat. Attici, ii. 154) 
quotes from that work these words, 
which originaliy appear to have 
stood in the Aristotelean text: 
ercubépous apie mavras Oeds, ovdEva 
SovAov 7 vais memolnkev. Yet 
Aristotle does not seem to be 
thinking specially of him in the 
passage quoted above from the 
Politics. For the Meoonviads (as 
Vahlen has conclusively shown, p. 
504 sqq.) had a definite practical 
purpose—that of effecting the re- 
cognition of the restored Mes- 
senians after the battle of Man- 
tinea; and as in this it ran 
counter to the feelings of the 
Spartans, who strongly disliked 
having their Helots (intermingled 
with the Messenians) for indepen- 
dent neighbours (as Isocrates says, 
Archid. 28, cf. 8, 87, 96)—it was 
quite fitting to remind them that 
the opposition of slaves and free- 
men was not absolute, that all men 
are by nature free-born. On the 
other hand, an attack on the prin- 
ciples and the whole institution of 
slavery, such as is presupposed in 


the Politics, the declaration that this 
social arrangement, which through- 
out Hellas constituted a lawful 
right, was a wrong—such an attack 
could only damage the effect of 
the discourse. Aristotle, however, 
speaks in Polit. i. 6, 1255 a, 7, of 
ToAAol tev év Tots vdouos, who 
accuse slavery of injustice; and in 
c. 3, either he or the adversary 
whom he has primarily in view, 
sums up these accusations (as the 
trimeter: vou yap ds pev SovAcs 
ds 8 éAevOepos shows, which also 
betrays itself, c. 6, 1255 b, 5) in 
the words of a tragic poet, possibly 
Euripides (from whom Oncken, 
Staatsl. d. Arist. ii. 33 sq., has col- 
lected similar statements), or Aga- 
thon, the pupil of Gorgias. But 
even if the passage in the Politics 
has no special reference to Alci- 
damas, it is probably concerned 
with a theory which, by the appli- 
cation of the Sophistie distinction 
between véuos and vais, laid bare 
the most vulnerable part of ancient 
society. Among the adherents of 
this theory may have been the 
Cynics, who were connected with 
Gorgias through their founder, 
and who made great use of this 
distinction, if they were not (as I 
conjectured, Part m1. a, 276, 3rd ed.) 
its first assertors. 
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human freedom. Hippias, in the application which he 
makes of his proposition, approximates closely to this 
principle; others do not hesitate to avow it openly.! 
Natural right is, as Callicles says (/.c.), only and solely 
the right of the stronger ; and if the prevailing opinions 
and laws do not recognise this, the reason is to be found 
in the weakness of the majority of men: the mass of 
the weak found it more advantageous to protect them- 
selves against the strong by an equality of rights; but 
stronger natures will not therefore be hindered from 
following the true law of nature—the law of private 
interest. All positive laws therefore appear from this 
point of view as arbitrary enactments, set up by those 
who have the power of making them for their own 
advantage; the rulers, as Thrasymachus says,? make 
that a law which is useful to themselves; right is 
nothing else than the advantage of the ruler. Only 
fools and weaklings consequently will believe that they 
are bound by those laws; the enlightened man knows 
how little such is the case. The Sophistic ideal is 
unlimited authority, even though attained by the most 
unscrupulous means, and in Plato, Polus? considers none 


1 Cf. the quotations, p. 476, 2, 
5; 277, 1, from Hippias, Plato, and 
Aristotle, and remark especially, in 
the last mentioned, the expression 
of apxate mavres, which, though not 
to be taken literally, bears witness 
to the wide diffusion of this mode 
of thought ; and which we may sup- 
pose to be founded, not on Piato’s 
statements, but on Aristotle’s own 
independent knowledge. since he 
had an intimate acquaintance with 
the Sophistie rhetoricians. 
~ According to Plato, Rep. i. 


338 C sqq., who no doubt has good 
reason for putting these principles 
into the mouth of the Chalcedonian 
rhetorician: also what is quoted 
inf. p. 481, 2, agrees herewith. 
Thrasymachus there admits that 
Justice would be a great good, but 
he denies that it is to be found 
among men, because all laws are 
made by those in power for their 
own advantage. 

* Gorg. 470 C sqq. Similarly 
Thrasymachus, Rep. i. 344 A; ef. 
Laws ii.661 B; Isocr. Panath, 243 sq. 
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happier than the King of Persia, or Archelaus the 
Macedonian, who rose to the throne through innumer- 


able treacheries and deeds of blood. 


The final result 


is thus the same as in the theoretic view of the world, 
unlimited subjectivity ; the moral world like the natural 
world is recognised as the work of man, who, by his 
imagination, produces phenomena, and by his will, laws 
and customs, but who is in neither case bound by nature 


and the necessity of things." 


1 The above result does not 
seem to me to be contravened, even 
by Grote’s animated defence of the 
Sophistie ethics (Hist. of Greece, 
vill. 504 sqq., vii. 51 sq.; simi- 
larly Lewes’ Hist. of Phil. i. 108 
sqq.), full as it is of weighty and 
pertinent suggestions in justifiea- 
tion of the errors and extrava- 
gancies which had previously pre- 
vented any unprejudiced historical 
representation of Sophistic. It 
would certainly be very precipitate 
to charge the Sophists in general, 
and without distinction of indivi- 
duals, with principles dangerous 
to morals, or with immorality of 
life. But, it is no less precipitate 
to maintain, with Grote (vill. 527 
sq., 582 sq.) and Lewes, J. ¢., 
that such principles as Plato puts 
into the mouth of his Callicles 
and Thrasymachus could never 
have been brought forward by any 
Sophist in Athens, because the 
hearers on whose applause the So- 
phists depended, would thereby 
have been roused to the most vio- 
lent opposition against them. On 
this ground it might also be proved 
that Protagoras did not express 
those doubts in the existence of 
the gods which occasioned his con- 
demnation; and that many other 


Sophists could not have said va- 
rious things which gave offence to 
people. But how do we know that 
a Thrasymachus and his like would 
have aroused among those who 
chiefly sought Sophistic instruction 
—the ambitious young politicians, 
the aristocratic youths, whose proto- 
types were Alcibiades and Critias— 
the same opposition by the views 
Plato ascribes to them, which they 
certainly aroused in the democratic 
community which adhered to the 
ancient forms of religion, politics, 
and morality? Grote, moreover 
(vill. 495 sqq.), defends Protagoras 
for his offer to make the weaker 
argument appear the stronger (cf. 
inf. 488), by observing that So- 
crates, Isocrates, and others, were 
also accused of the same principle; 
but this is to misstate the ques- 
tion. Protagoras was not falsely 
accused of the principle, but him- 
self set it up. Grote goes on to 
say that no one would blame 
an advocate for lending his elo- 
quence to the side of wrong as 
well as of right; but this again is 
only half true: the advocate must 
certainly urge on behalf of the eri- 
minal whatever he can say for him 
with a good conscience, but if he 
were to make a trade of his art of 
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Among human prejudices and arbitrary rules, the 
Sophists necessarily assigned a prominent place to the 
religious faith of their nation. If no knowledge be 
possible, a knowledge about the hidden causes of things 
must be doubly impossible; and if all positive institu- 
tions and laws are the products of human ecaprice and 
calculation, the worship of the gods, which in Greece 
belonged entirely to public jurisdiction, must come 
under the same category. This was expressed in plain 
terms by some of the leading Sophists. ‘Of the gods,’ 
says Protagoras, ‘I can know nothing, neither that they 
are, nor that they are not.”' Thrasymachus is mentioned 
as entertaining doubts of Divine Providence ;? Critias 
maintains® that in the beginning men lived without 


helping the wrong to conquer, 
everybody would call him a per- 
verter of justice. This is what is 
offensive in the promise of Pro- 
tagoras: he is not blameworthy, 
nor did his contemporaries blame 
him, for teaching an art which 
might be abused, but for recom- 
mending this art precisely from that 
point of view. The disquisitions of 
Hippias on véyuos and vets are en- 
tirely passed over by Grote and 
Lewes. 

1 The famous opening words of 
this treatise for which he was com- 
pelled to leave Athens, according 
to Diog. ix. 51, &c. (also Plato, 
Theet. 162 D) ran thus: wepl per 
Geay ovK Exw cideva: ovW as cialy 
ov? as ovK eiciv. TOAAG yap Ta 
KwAvoyTa eidevat, TE GdNAOTHS Kal 
Bpaxis &v 6 Bios rov avOparov, 
Others give the first proposition, 
less correctly, thus: wep) Geav ote 
el cioly ov Grotvi Tivés ciot SUvapaL 
Aéyew. Vide Frei, 96 sq., and es- 
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pecially Krische, Forsch. 132 sqq. 
? Hermias, in the Phedrus, p. 
192 Ast.: (@pactp.) eypavey ev 
Ady EavtTod To1odvToy T1, Gre of Beot 
ovxX épao. ta avOpamrwa* ov yap Td 
Béyiotov Tav éy avOpéros ayalav 
mapeidoy, Thy Sikaoctvny’ 6pauev yap 
Tous avOpémovs TavTH uN Kpwuevous. 
3 In the verses given by Sext. 
Math. ix. 54, and on account of 
which Sextus, Pyrrh. iii. 218, and 
Plutarch, De Superstit. 13, p. 17, 
reckon Critias as an atheist with 
Diagoras. The same verses, how- 
ever, are ascribed in the Placita, 
1. 7, 2 parall,; cf. ibid. 6, 7 to 
Euripides, who is there said to 
have placed them in the mouth of 
Sisyphus in the drama bearing his 
name. That such a drama com- 
posed by Euripides existed, cannot 
be doubted after the positive state- 
ments of ALlian, V. A. ii. 8; but 
Critias may likewise have written 
a Sisyphus, and it may have been 
uncertain at a later period whether 
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law and order, like the animals, that penal laws were 
given for protection against tyranny; but as these could 
only prevent open crimes, it occurred to some clever 
and imaginative man to provide a protection against 
secret wrong-doing, by relating that there are gods who 
are mighty and immortal, and see all hidden things; 
and, to increase the fear of them, he placed their abode 
in heaven. In proof of this theory, the Sophists no 
doubt appealed to the variety of religions: if the belief 
in gods were based upon nature, they said, men would 
all adore the same god; the variety of gods shows most 
clearly that the worship of them merely originates from 
human invention and consent.! That which holds good 
of positive institutions in general, must also hold good 
of positive religions; because religions are different 
in different nations, they can only be regarded as arbi- 
trary inventions. Prodicus explained the rise of reli- 
gious belief in a more naturalistic manner. The men 
of old time, he says,? held the sun and moon, floods 
and streams, and all things that are of use to us, to be 
gods, just as the Egyptians do the Nile; and therefore 
bread is revered as Demeter, wine as Dionysus, water 
as Poseidon, fire as Hephestus.? The popular gods, 


the verses belonged to him or to 
Euripides ; moreover, a drama is 
mentioned by Athen. xi. 496 b, 
the authorship of which lay in 
doubt between Critias and Euri- 
pides ; cf. Fabricius ad Sert. Math. 
l. c.; Bayle, Dict. Critias, Rem. 
H. Whoever may have written 
the verses, and in the mouth of 
whomsoever they may have been 
placed, they are at any rate a 
monument of the Sophistic view 


of religion. 

1 Plato, Laws, x. 889 E: @eods, 
@ makdple, elvar mpardv pac ovrot 
[the cool] réxvn, od pioet, dAAG 
Tiot vdmois, Kal TovTovs &AAous 
&rAAn, Ory Exacrot ExvToig. TvywMO- 
Adynoav vowoberovmevat. Cf. pp. 
476, 2,5; 477, 1. 

2 Sext. Math. ix. 18, 51 8q.; 
Cic. N. D. i. 42, 118; cf. Epiph. 
Exp. Fid. 1088 C. 

’ We may bring into connection 
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however, as such, are upon this theory likewise denied ;! 
for though Prodicus mentions them in the usual manner 
in his discourse upon Heracles,? this proves no more 
than the corresponding appropriation of their names in 
the myth of Protagoras ;? and that he distinguished the 
one natural or true God from the many popular gods,$ 
there is no evidence to certify. The statements also of 
Hippias, who referred the unwritten laws in Xenophon,’ 
agreeably to the prevailing opinion, to the gods, are 
unimportant, and merely show that this Sophist was 
too inconsistent to make the obvious application of his 
theory concerning the laws to religion. The Sophistic 
teaching as a whole could only legically assume towards 
the popular religion the position of a Protagoras and a 
Critias. If even the things that we see are for us 
merely what we make them, this must still more be the 
case with those we do not see: the object is only the 
counterpart of the subject, man is not the creature, but 
the creator of his gods. 

The rhetoric of the Sophists stands to their ethical 


theory of life in the same 
disputation stands to their 


with this the importance which 
Prodieus, according to Themist. 
Or. xxx. 349 b, ascribes to agri- 
culture in the origin of religion: 
lepoupyiay Taga avepamay kal. jue 
THpie Kal waynyvpes Kal TeAeTas 
Tay yewpylas Kak@y éfanrei, vo- 

ulCwy Kal Geer edvo.ay [Evy.] evrevber 
és @yOpémevs éAOciy Kal macay 
edoéBeiay eyyvepuevos. The autumn 
and harvest festivals might espe- 
cially seem to have given rise to 
the worship of the gods, since they 
were particularly concerned with 


relation that their Eristie 
theory of knowledge. To 


the products of the field; a view 
which was certainly countenanced 
by the eult of Demeter and 
Dionysus. 

' Consequently Cicero and Sex- 
tus recken Prodicus among the 
atheists, in the ancient acceptation 
of the word. 

2 Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 28. 

3 Plato, Prot. 320 C, 322 A. 

* As Welcker, l. c. 521, is dis- 
posed to assume. 

° Mem. iv. 4,19 sqq. vide sup. 
476, 2. 
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the man who denies an objective wisdom, there remains 
only the appearance of wisdom in the sight of others ; 
and similarly, to the man who denies an objective right, 
there remain enly the appearance of right in the sight 
of others, and the art of producing such an appearance. 
But this art is the art of oratory.’ For oratory was 
not only the best means, under the conditions of that 
period, of attaining power and influence in the State; 
but it is, speaking generally, the instrument by which 
the superiority of the cultivated maintains itself over 
the uncultivated. Where therefore a high value is set 
upon mental culture, as it was by the Sophists and their 
whele epoch, there the art of oratory will be fostered ; 
and where this culture is deficient in any deeper, scien- 
tific, and moral basis, not only will the importance of 
eloquence ‘be .over-estimated,? but it will itself become 
negligent of its content, and concern itself in a one- 
sided manner merely with its immediate success and 
external form. The same will inevitably happen as in 


1 The task of rhetoric is thus 
defined by the Platonic Gorgias, 
Gorg. 454 B (cf. 452 E): Rhetoric 
is the art ta’tns THs mweiOous, THs 
ev Tois Sixacrnplos Kal Tots ZAAoLs 
bxAos Kat wep TovTAY EG éoTL Sikad 
te «al &diua, and therefore Socra- 
tes, 455 A, with the consent of the 
Sophist, defines it as meOovs dn- 
plovyos mioTEVTIKIS, GAN ov Oe 
SacKkadriKys, wep) TO Bixaidy TE Kab 
ddicov. That the essence of So- 
phistic rhetoric is rightly de- 
scribed in these words will be 
clear from the rest of our chapter. 
When, however, Doxopater, Jn 
Aphthon. Rhet. Gr. ed. Walz, ii. 
104, attributes this definition to 


Gorgias himself, he is certainly 
quoting only from the passage in 
Plato, and the same passage is 
doubtless also the source of that 
other definition quoted in the 
anonymous introduction to the 
otdces of Hermogenes ap. Walz. 
Rhet. Gr. vii. 33; Spenge], Suv. T. 
35, from Plutarch, the Neo-pla- 
tonist’s Commentary on the Gor- 
gids, as Opos pyropiks Kara Topyiay. 

2 Of. Plato, Phileb. 58 A, where 
Protarchus says he has often heard 
of Gorgias, as 4 Tov weiBew Todd 
diabepo. Tagay Texvav' TavTa yap 
iy abtH SovdAa BC ExdvTwy Kal ov 
51a Blas motro, ete.; similarly 
Gorg. 452 E, 456 A sqq. 
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the exclusive application of dialectic forms to Eristic 
argumentation. The form which has no corresponding 
content becomes an external, false and empty formalism, 
and the greater the skill with which this formalism is 
managed, the more quickly must follow the ruin of a 
culture which is limited to it. 

These observations may serve to explain the meaning 
and specific character of Sophistic rhetoric. In regard 
to most of the Sophists we know, and of the rest there 
is scarcely a doubt, that they practised and taught this 
art, sometimes setting up general rules and theories, 
sometimes models for imitation, or furnishing ready- 
made speeches for immediate use ;' while not a few even 


1 We are acquainted with theo- 


retical works on rhetorical subjects 
by Protagoras (vide infra and Frei, 
187 sq-), by Prodicus (vide supra, 
p. 420, 3), by Hippias (vide infra, 
Spengel, p. 60), by Thrasymachus 
(vide on his “EAcor, Arist. Soph. El. 
e. 33, 183 b, 22; Fhet. iti. 1, 1404 
a, 18; Plato. Phedr. 267 C. Ac- 
cording to Suidas, swb voce, and 
the Seholia on Aristophanes, Lirds, 
y. 881, he also wrote a téxv7 of 
which the *EAeot perhaps formed a 
part ; vide Spengel, 96 sqq.; Her- 
mann, De Thras. 12; Schanz, p. 
131 sq.); by Polus (vide supra, p. 
425, 1), and by Evenus (Plato, 
Phedr. 267 A, vide supra, p. 426, 
3). That Gorgias at his death left 
a Téxyn, is asserted by Diog. viii. 
58, and by the author of Prole- 
gomena to Hermogenes quoted by 
-Spengel, Zuvay. Texy. 82. Quin- 
tilian includes him among the 
Artium Seriptores (Quintil. iii. 1, 
8). Dionysius observes in the frag- 
ment given by a scholion on Her- 
mogenes (ap. Spengel, &. T. 78): 


Snunyopixors Se GAlyors (Topyiov 
mepétuXov Adyous) Kai Tiot Kal TEX- 
vas. The same author mentions 
(De Compos. Verb. c. 12, p. 6& R} 
a diseussion of Gorgias wep ka:pov, 
with the remark that he was the 
first who ever wrote on the subject. 
Spengel, 7. ¢. 81 sqq., however, 
thinks that on aceount of the 
passages from Aristotle, quoted p- 
462, 1, and Cie. Brut. 12, 46, we 
are justified in denying the exist- 
ence of any work on the rhetorical 
art by Gorgias. But as Sehanz (p. 
131) pertinently observes, neither 
of these passages is decisive: Cicero, 
following Aristotle, names Corax 
and Tisias as the first authors of 
rhetorical technology; Protagoras 
and Gorgias as the first whe made 
speeches concerning commonplaces; 
this, however, would not prevent 
their having also written about 
the rules of art: from the language 
of the treatise against the Sophists, 
it would certainly seem that Aris- 
totle did not place Gorgias on a 
par with Tisias and Thrasymachus 
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made rhetoric the chief object of their instructions.! 
Their own lectures were rhetorical displays ;? besides 
the speeches which they had prepared,’ they plumed 
themselves on never being at a loss,even at a moment's 
notice, for specious answers to all possible questions: * 


as a cultivator of rhetoric; it does 
not imply that he was unacquainted 
with any rhetorical work of Gorgias. 
On the other hand, Plato, Phedr. 
261 B, 267 A, expressly alludes 
to technical treatises on rhetoric 
by this Sophist; these, however, 
probably consisted not of one com- 
plete theory of the rhetorical art, 
but of dissertations on particular 
questions: at least the expression 
7Téxvat Tiwés in the work of Diony- 
sius (cited sewpra) indicates this 
(vide also Welcker, Kl. Sehr. ii. 
456, 176). Still more important 
than their writings, however, were 
the example and practical teach- 
ing of the Sophistic rhetoricians 
(Protagoras ap. Stob. Flori. 29, 
89, equally repudiates medrérn 
dycu rexvns and téxyn avev pe- 
Aérns), and especially those dis- 
courses on general themes ascribed 
to Protagoras, Gorgias, Thrasy- 
machus, and Prodicus (@éses or 
loci communes, as distinguished 
from the particular eases on which 
the periodical and political dis- 
courses turned; these were tio0é- 
gets or cause ; cf. Cic. Top. 21, 79; 
Quintil. ii1. 5, 5 sq., and others 
cited in Frei, Quest. Prot. 150 
sqq.; the only point in which I 
disagree with Frei is in his distine- 
tion of theses from loci communes). 
Vide on this subject, Aristotle ap. 
Cic. Brut. 12, 46; Diog. ix. 53 
(Protagoras tp@tos Karédete ras 
moos ras Oéoeis emxeipjoess) ; 
Quintil. iii, 1, 12, and on Thrasy- 


machus individually, Suidas, sud 
voce, who attributes to the Chalce- 
donian Sophist, apopyal pryropixal, 
according to Welcker's eonjecture 
(Kl. Sehr. ii. 457), identical with 
the dmepBdrrovres cited by Plu- 
tarch, Sympos. i. 2,3; and Athen. 
x. 416 a, who quotes something 
from his proemia. Quintilian 
merely ascribes to Prodicus the 
cultivation of loci communes, which 
looks as if he had not, like the 
three others, developed them for 
the purposes of instruction; but 
speeches in the larger sense lke 
those cited from him (sup. p. 473), 
and also the lectures of Hippias 
(2. ¢.), might possibly have been 
reckoned as loci communes. The 
employment of such commonplaces 
was even with Gorgias very me- 
chanical, vide supra, p. 462, 1. 

1 Cf. besides what follows, p. 
425, 472, 1. 

2 EnlSerkis, ewideinvucOa are, as 
is well known, the standing expres- 
sions for these. Cf. e.g. Plato, Gorg. 
sub init. Protag. 320 C., 347 A. 

8 Such as the Heracles of Pro- 
dicus, the displays of Hippias, Prot. 
347 A, and supra, p. 423, 1; and the 
speeches of Gorgias (vide supra, 
415, 2; 416, 3), especially the cele- 
brated speech at Olympia. 

4 Gorgias is mentioned as the 
first who displayed his art in these 
impromptu speeches. Plato, Gorg. 
447, C: nat yap abte ey tovdr’ jv 
Tis émidelEews* ExéAeve your viv 67 
éowtay 8 Tt tts BovAoito Tay Evdor 
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besides the rhetorical exuberance which allowed them 
all possible expansion of their subject, they boasted of 
having the art of compressing their meaning into the 
tersest language ;' besides independent discussion, they 
considered the explanation of the poets as part of their 
task ;? along with the great and noble, they thought it 


bvTay Kal mpds Gravta py arroKpivet- 
0a. Cic. De Orat. i. 22, 103: 
quod primum ferunt Leontinum fe- 
cisse Gorgiam: qui permagnum 
quiddam suscipere ac profiteri vide- 
batur, cum se ad omnia, de quibus 
guisque audire vellet, esse paratum 
denuntiaret. Ibid. iii. 32, 129 
(hence Valer. viii, 15, ext. 2). 
Fin. ii. 1, 1; Quintil. Just. 11. 21, 
21; Philostr.V. Soph, 482, no doubt 
only through a misunderstanding, 
represents him as coming forward 
in this manner in the Athenian 
theatre. Cf. Foss 45, similarly on 
Hippias, sup. p. 421, 3. 

1 e.g. Protagor:s, ap. Plat. Prot. 
329 B, 334 E sqq., where we read 
of him: 611 cd ofds T° ef Kat adtos 
Kat GAAoy diddfat wept Tav abta@y Kal 
parpa A€yew ea Botan, obtws, ote 
Tov Adyov undéwore EmArrety, Kal 
av Bpaxéa otrws, ote undéva cov 
ev Bpaxurépos cimeitv. The same 
oceurs in the Phadrus, 267 B, 
where it is said of Gorgias and 
Tisias : gvvrouiay Te Adyar Kal &reipa 
wikn tepl maytwy ayedpov, and 
Gorgias himself r Says, Gorg. ¢ 449 C: 
kal yp av kal Toto ev €oTW oy nul, 
undév ay ev Bpaxutepois €wov Ta adT& 
eietv, on which Socrates requests 
him, as he requests Protagoras in 
Prot. 335 A, &e., to use shortness 
of speech in the discourse. But 
that he was addicted to diffusive- 
ness of language we also see from 
Arist. Rhet. iii. 17, 1418 a, 34, for 


he went into every possible detail 
connected with his theme. The 
same was the case with his scholar 
Lycophron, ap. Arist. Soph. EI. 14, 
174 b, 32; and Alex. ad h. l. Schol. 
in Arist. 310 a, 12. Hippias in 
the Protagoras, 337 E sq., makes 
a conciliatory proposition to So- 
crates and Protagoras, that the 
former sball not insist severely on 
the conciseness of the dialogue, and 
that the latter shall bridle his 
eloquence, so that his speeches shall 
not exceed due measure; and Pro- 
dicus is ridiculed in the Phedrus, 
267 Bb, because he, like Hippias, 
prided himself on this: wdvos abrds 
etpnkévat av Bet Adywv Téxvnv’ Sety 
d€ ote uakp@y otTe Bpaxewv, GAAG 
beTplov. 

2 Plato, Prot. 338 E: 7yovpat, 
€n [Tlpwr.], @ Bdxpares, eyw avbpl 
Tabelas peyioTtov yepos eivat wept 
én a@yv Sewoy civar €o71 be TOUTO TAHT 
Tay TonTa@v Aeyéueva oidyT’ eivatau- 
vievar & Te Opb@s kal & uh, Kal emiora- 
oa diereiv Te wat epwradmevoy Adyou 
dovva:, on which follows the well- 
known discussion of the poem of 
Simonides. Hippias similarly, at 
the commencement of the Lesser 
Hippias, treats of Homer and other 
poets; and Isocrates (Panath. 18, 
32) makes an attack on the So- 
phists, who, having no original 
thoughts of their own, chatter about 
Homer and Hesiod. 
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showed intelligence to praise for a change the insignifi- 
cant, the commonplace, and the unpleasant.’ Protagoras 
had already announced the highest triumph of rhetoric 


to be this: 


that it could convert the weaker into the 


stronger, and represent the improbable as the probable ;? 


' Thus Plato, Symp. 177 B, 
and Isoer. Hel. 12, mention eu- 
logies on salt and silkworms; Al- 
cidamas, according to Menander, 
mw, emdenKt. Rhet. Gr. ix. 1638. 
Tzetz. Chil. ix. 746 sq. wrote in 
praise of death and of poverty: 
and Polycrates, whose art of rhe- 
toric is closely allied to that of 
the Sophists, composed eulogies cn 
Busiris and Clytemnestra, and an 
accusation of Socrates (Isocr. Bus. 
4 Quintil. ii. 17, 4), a speech in 
praise of mice (Arist. het. ii. 24, 
1401 b, 15), of pots and of pebbles. 
(Alex. 7. apoppm. pnt. Rhet. Gr. ix. 
334 to ili.3 Sp.) To the same class 
belong the Busiris of Isocrates, and 
Antiphon’s discourse (Welcker, KI. 
Schr. 1. 427, conjectures him to 
have been the Sophist mentioned 
p- 426, 4, not Antiphon of Rham- 
nus, to whom ‘it is ascribed by 
Athen. ix. 397, 3 ¢., and others) 
upon peacocks. 

? That Protagoras promised his 
pupils to teach them how the Rrrwy 
Adyos could be made the kpetrtwv, 
is attested by Aristotle, Rhet. ii. 
24, end. After he has been speak 
ing of the tricks by which the 
improbable can be made probable, 
he adds, Kal Td Toy i iirte de Adyov 
KpeltT Tw TOLELY TovT’ eotiy, Kol eVTEU- 
Bev Oixatws eduoxepawor of &vOpwror 
Td Tlpwrarydpou emdyyeAua. wWeddds 
Te yap éot., Kal ovK dAnBEs GANG 
paivowevov eikds, Kal év ovdewa 
TEXYN GAN’ ev pntopiKh Kal €piorikh. 
It is obvious that Aristotle here 


describes that promise as actually 
given by Protagoras, and that he 
is not (as Grote, Hist. ef Greece, 
vill. 495, represents the case) 
merely expressing his own judg- 
ment on rhetoric; consequently 
Gellius, WN. A. v. 3, 7, entirely 
agrees with him when he says, 
pollicebatur se id docere, quanam 
verborum industria causa infirmior 
jieret fortior, quam rem grace ita 
dicebat: thy Hrt@ Adyov KpeltTw 
moety. (Similarly Steph. of By- 
zantium “ABdnpa appealing to Eu- 
doxus, and the Scholion on the 
Clouds, v. 113; ef. Frei, Qu. Prot. 
142 sq.) At the same time we 
see from these passages the mean- 
ing of this promise; the #rTwy 
Adyos is the cause which in reason, 
and consequently in law, is the 
weaker; and this by the art 
of the orator is to be made the 
stronger. It is therefore not alto- 
gether untrue when Xenophon, 
@u. 11, 24. says in explanation 
of Protagoras’s expression, Tb Wev- 
dos aAnbes moretvy, also Isocr. 7. 
évTib60. 15, 30; Pevdduevov rarne7 
A€yovTos emiupareivy, and: rapa Td 
dixaioy ev tots &y@or mAEoveKTeEly ; 
nor even when Aristophanes with 
imalicious explicitness makes out 
of irTwy Adyos an BBiKkos Adyos. 
Protagoras certainly did not pro- 
fess in actual words that he would 
teach the art of helping the wajust 
cause to triumph ; but he undoubt- 
edly promised that people should 
learn from him how to help any 
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and in a similar sense Plato says of Gorgias! that he 
made the discovery that appearance is of more value 
than truth, and understood in his speeches how to make 
the great appear small, and the small great. But the 
more indifferent the orator thus became to the contents 
of his orations, the higher grew the value of the teeh- 
nical instruments of language and expression: on these 
consequently the rhetorical instructions of the Sophists 
almost exclusively turned ; as was the case at this time, 
quite independently of philosophy, in the rhetorical 
schools of Corax and Tisias in Sicily.2 Protagoras and 
Prodicus occupied themselves with the grammatical 
and lexigraphical aspects of language, and thus became 
the founders of scientific linguistic enquiry among 
the Greeks. Protagoras* doubtless was the first to 
distinguish the three genders of nouns,’ the tenses of 


e 
possible cause to conquer, even 
when in itself it did not deserve 


to conquer. The same thing was 
afterwards repeated by many 
others. Aristophanes accuses So- 


crates not only of meteorosophy, 
but also of the art of making the 
HtTwy Adyos the kpeitrwy. In 
Plato, Socrates, while defending 
himseif against this charge (Apol. 
18 B, 19 B), deseribes it as a com- 
mon accusation against all philo- 
sophers (1. c. 23 D, 7a kata ravtwy 
TaY pirocodovyTwy Tpdxelpa Tata 
Aéyouow, Ort... Tov HTTw Adyor 
Kpelttwm tmovetv), and Isocrates has 
also 1. ¢. to ward off the same cen- 
sure. Only we cammnot infer from 
its being wrongly imputed to some 
that it was also wrongly imputed 
to Protagoras. Grote himself does 
not concluce from Apol. 26 D, 
that Anaxagoras did not teach 


what is there falsely ascribed to 
Socrates. 

1 Phedr. 267 A; cf. Gorg. 456 
A sqq.; 455 A (vide supra 483). 
There is a similar statement of an 
a@bponymous writer concerning Pro- 
dicus and Hippias in Spengel, Survey. 
rexv. 213 (het. Gr. v. Walz. vii. 
9), but Welcker, J. c. 450, justly 
attaches no importance to it. 

2 Spengel, l. ¢. 22-39. 

3 Cf. for the following remarks, 
Lersch, Die Sprachphiiosophie der 
Alien, i. 15 sqq.; Alberti, Die 
Sprachphilosophie von Platon (Phi- 
lologus xi. 1856, p. 681 sqq.), 
699 sq. 

4 Vide, concerning Protagoras, 
Frei, 120 sqq.; Spengel, 40 sqq. ; 
Schanz, 141 sq. 

5 Arist. het. iii. 5, 1407 b, 6. 
He remarks on this subject that 
language treats as masculine many 
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verbs,‘ the different kinds of propositions ;? he also gave 
instruction concerning the right use of language.? 
Prodieus is famous for his distinctions between words of 
similar meaning, which he taught for large fees in one 
of his lectures ;* the satire which Plato pours forth upon 
this diseovery® seems to show that his distinctions and 


things that should really be femi- 
nine (/d. Soph. El, c. 14, and re- 
peated by Alex. ad h. 1. Schol. 308 
a, 32; vide supra, 467, 3); Aris- 
tophanes, who, in his Clouds, 
transfers this and much besides 
from Protageras to Socrates, makes 
it the occasion of many pleasant- 
ries, v. 651 sqq. 

1 wépn Xpovev, Diog. ix. 52. 

2 evxwAN, epwTnois, KTdKpLOLS, 
évTvAn, Diog. ix. 53. As Quintil. 
Inst. iii. 4, 10, mentions this clas- 
sification in his chapter on the 
different kinds of speeches (politi- 
eal, forensic, and so forth), Spengel 
conjectures (p. 44) that it has re- 
ference, not to the grammatical 
form of sentences, but to the rhe- 
torical caaracter of the discourses 
and their parts; that #% primarily, 
however, refers to grammar is clear 
from thestatement (Arist. Poét.¢.19, 
1456 b, 15) that Protagoras blamed 
Homer because he did not com- 
mence the /liad with a command 
to the muse instead of a prayer in 
the words piv tede, 

8 Plato, Phedr. 267 C: Tpwra- 
yopeta 5€, @ SOxpates, ovw Hy merror 
ToWMUT ATTA ;—Opbo€Ted YE TIS, @ 
Wot, Koz GAAa TWOAAG Kal Kard. Cf, 
Crat. 391 C+ dbdiar oe thy 6p06- 
THTa Tepl TeV ToLo'TwY (dvduaTa, 
generally speaking, language) hv 
Euale mapa Upwraydpov. From 
these passages (to which Prot. 339 
a, Plut. Per. c. 36, might be added), 
and from Aristotle, J. ¢., it has 


been reasonably inferred that Pro- 
tagoras, in his discussions, was ac- 
customed to make use of the ex- 
pressions 6p0ds, op@dtns. On the 
other hand, ap Themist. Or. xxiii. 
289 D, dpGodrea and dphoghnuoctrn 
are not (as Lersch supposes, p. 18) 
ascribed to Protagoras, but to Pro- 
dicus. 

4 The  fifty-drachma course, 
Tept ovouatwy opb6TynTOs, which has 
already been mentioned, p. 418, 1. 
I feel myself obliged, on account 
of the passage in Plato’s Euthy- 
demas, 277 E, to agree with 
Welcker (p. 453) and most writers 
that the subject of this course was 
not the question whether speech is 
voce: or veuw, but concerning the 
right use of words and the dif- 
ferences between apparently equi- 
valent expressions. The dra:peiy 
mept dvoudtwy, Charmid. 163 D, at 
any rate, can only relate to these 
verbal distinctions ; and if Prodicus 
founded his rules upon the same 
statement that Plato, Crat. 383 A, 
ascribes to Cratylus : 6véuaros op6d- 
TNT civel EKAOTH TOV bYTwY PioeEL 
mepuxuzay, we should have to seek 
the chief content of this course 
(which evidently embraced the 
quintessence of Prodicus’s whole 
linguistic science) in the Sratpeots 
OVOMAT WY. 

5 Cf. in regard to this know- 
ledge of words, without which he 
(Welcker, 454) ‘never speaks, and 
is hardly ever mentioned in the 
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definitions were set forth with a good deal of self-eom- 
placeney, and no doubt very often in an ill-timed 
manner. Hippias tov gave rules for the treatment of 
speech,' but they were probably hmited to metre and 
euphony. The discourses of Protagoras, judging from 
Plato’s representations, besides their general clearness 
and simplicity of expression, appear to have been eharac- 
terised by a suave dignity, an ease and eopiousness of 
language, and a delicate poetical colouring, although 
they were not unfrequently too long.? Prodicus, if we 
may trust the narrative of XMenophon,? made use of 
choieer language, in which the subtle distinctions of 
words were carefully attended to; but which from all 
accounts was not very forcible, nor free from the errors 
for which Plato censures it. Hippias does not seem 
to have disdained pompous display in his expositions ; 
Plato at any rate, in the short example which he gives,* 
represents him as full of extravagant bombast and 


Platonic dialogues,’ Prot. 337 A, 
339 E; Meno, 75 E; Crat. 384 B; 
Futhyd. 277 E; ef. Charm. 163 A, 
D; Lach.197 D. The first of these 
passages, expecially, caricatures 
the manner of the Sophists with 
the most humourous exaggeration. 
Cf. Arist. Top. 11. 6, 112 b, 22; 
Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. i. 16. 

1 qrepl puOuay nal appomdry Kai 
ypouuditwy ophérytos. Plato, Hipp. 
Min. 368 D: 7. ypopudtwy Svvd- 
pews Kal cvAAaBay Kal pu€uey ral 
apuonar, Hipp. Maj.285C. From 
Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 7, nothing can be 
inferred. What Mihly, 7. ¢. xvi. 
39, Alberti, 2. c. 701, and others 
find in the passage is much too far- 
fetched. The question is simply 
this—‘ Of how many letters, and 


of what kind of letters, does the 
word Socrates consist ?’ 

2 The cepvérns of his exposi- 
tion is noticed by Philostr. V. Soph. 
i. 10, end, no doubt, however, only 
after Plato; and its xuptoAetia by 
Hermias 7 Phedr.192. Accord- 
ing to the fragment in Plut. Consol. 
ad Apoll. 33, he used his native 
dialect, like Democritus, Herodotus 
and Hippocrates. 

* That we are justified in doing 
so, though the representation of 
Xenophon is not literally true 
(Mem. ii. 1, 34), is shown by Spen- 
gel, 57 sq. 

4 Prot. 387 C sqq.; ef. Hipp. 
Maj. 286 A. With this exception, 
neither of the dialogues called Hip- 
plas contains any of this mimicry. 
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redundant metaphors. That he should seek to impart 
a special charm to his discourses, through the multi- 
fariousness of their subject-matter and contents, might 
be expected from a man of such varied learning, and 
so vain of the many-sidedness of his. knowledge; and 
so much the more value must he have set upon his 
art of memory, especially as a help in his rhetorical 
orations.' Gorgias, however, of all the Sophists at- 
tained the greatest renown,” and exereised the most 
important influence on Greek style. He was both 
witty and intellectual, and managed to transplant with 
brilliant success the rich ornamental imagery, the play 
upon words and thoughts, of the Sicilian oratory into 
Greece proper. At the same time it is in him and 
his school that the weak side of this rhetoric is most 
clearly apparent. The adroitness with which Gorgias 
could adapt his lectures to particular objects and cir- 
cumstances, and pass from jest to earnest, and vice versa, 
as occasion required it, could impart a new charm to’ 
what was already admitted, and scften down what was 
startling, in unfamiliar statements,3—the adornments 
and brilliancy which he gave to language through un- 


Hod TE Gpxaiws Ta 


Arist., het. ii. 


péuny Adyou, 
T évuyTia KUVOS ; 
18, 1419 b, 3, quotes from him 
this rule: Seiv tiv psy omovdhy 


1 As to this art, as well as the 
varied learning of Hippias, ef. p. 
422, 2; on the art of memory in 
particular, ef. Mahly, xvi. 40 sq. 


* Vide p. 413 sq. The charac- 
ter of the eloquence of Gorgias is 
examimed by Geel, 62 sqq., and 
more thoroughly by Schéunborn, 
De Auth. Declamat. Gorg. 15 sqq. ; 
Spengel, 63 sqq., and Foss, 50 sqq. 

% Plato says in the Phedrus 
(supra, 490, 3) of him and Tisias: 
Th TE aU OMAK pa eyaaAa Kal Ta 
meydra guKpa paly<ecOat moovar did 


Siapbeipey Tay evayTiwy yéAwTt, 
Tov b€ yéAwTa omovdy; and accord- 
ing to Dionysius (vide supra, 485, 
1) he was the first who wrote upon 
the necessity of the orator’s be- 
stowing attention on the cireum- 
stances of the case (sept ka:pod), 
though in the opinion of his critic, 
he did not handle the matter satis- 
factorily. 
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expected and emphatic applications, through elevated 
and almost poetical expression, through elegant figures 
of speech, rhythmical construction,’ and symmetrically 
connected propositions,—all this is acknowledged even 


1 Arist. Rhet. iii. 1, 1404a, 25: 
TOUNTIKH MpwTn eyevero 7 A€ééts, 
oiov % Topytov. Dionys. Ep. ad 
Pomp. 764: Tov b-ykov Tis mointiKns 
mapackeuns. De Vi dic. Dem. 963:: 
Oovkvdidov Kal Topylov thy peyado- 
mpéreiay Kal ceuvdtnta Kol Kar- 
Awoytav. Cf. ibid. 968; Ep. ad 
Pomp. 762; Diodor. xii. 53, when 
Gorgias came to Athens: 7@ fevi- 
Covtt tis Aékews ekéwAnke Tos 
*AOnvatovs (similarly Dion. Jud. de 
Iys. 458)... mp@tos yap éxpn- 
cato THs Aekews TXNMaTITpOIS 
mepitTorépois Kal 7TH idotexvia 
diadépovow, ayTibéros Kal igonw- 
Aos Kal wapicois Kal duowTeAcdTors 
kal tTiow €Tepois TowvTos, & TOTE 
pev bia To kévoy Tis KatacKevis 
amrodox7s nktodro, viv de mepiepyiay 
éxew Sone kad patvera xatayéAa- 
otov WAcovdeis Kal KaTaKdpws T10é- 
pevov. Philostr. V. Soph, i. 9,1 
(ef. Hp. 73 [13], 3): dépuas re yap 
Tots gopiotais pte Kal mapadoko- 
Aoylas Kal mvevuatos Kal Tov Ta 
peydra peyddws Epunvete, aro- 
stacedv Te (the emphatic interrup- 
tion by the commencement of a 
new proposition. Vide Frei, Rh. 
_ Mus. 534 sqq.) nat mpooBoda@y (no 
doubt, of a limited kind, vide Foss, 
52) bp’ av 6 Adyos Fdiav EavToOd 
yivera: kal coBapatepos, on which 
account Philostratus compares him, 
in an exaggerated manner, with 
fEschylus. As figures of speech 
which Gorgias invented, 7.¢., which 
he was the first to use consciously 
and designedly, there are especially 
mentioned mdpica or Tapiodoeis 
(paria paribus adjuncta, the repe- 


tition of the same expressions, the 
equality of syntactic construction 
and of the members in two sen- 
tences); wapéuota or mapomolwoes 
(a play upon words of similar 
sound, émororéAevta and duooKa- 
TapxTa), and antitheses, cf. (ic. 
Orat. 12, 38 sq., 52, 175, 49, 165; 
Dionys. Ep. ii. ad Amm. p. 792, 
808; Jud. de Thuc. 869; De Vi 
die. Dem. 963, 1014, 1033; Arist. 
Phet. iii. 9, 1410 a, 22 sqq. The 
figures mentioned by Diodorus are 
included in these; aroordge:s and 
mpoaBorai, named by Philostratus, 
were perhaps employed by Gorgias 
without giving any express rules 
eoncerning them: in no ease can 
we argue from Arist. J. c. that he 
Was unacquainted with them; for 
Aristotle is then speaking only of 
figures which arise out of the re- 
lation of the parts of the sentence. 
In the sharply pointed antitheses 
and propositions of equal members, 
rhythm was directly involved, as 
Cicero observes, loc. cit. Similar 
arts are aseribed to Polus by 
Plato, Phedr. 267 C: ra 5€ TiéAov 
Tas ppdcouey ad povoeia Adyar, 
@s Simdacioroylay Kal yywuodoylay 
kal eikovoAoyiay, dvoudtwy Te Aikuu- 
velwy & éxeive edwphoato mpds 
motnow evereias (on the passage 
itself, the text of which appears to 
be somewhat mutilated, and Li- 
eymnius, the rhetorician, mentioned 
in it, vide Spengel, 84 sqq. and 
Schanz, p. 134 sq.). To this be- 
longs what is said in the Phedr. 
267 A of Evenus, 
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by these who, in other respects, are not too favourable in 
their judgment of him. But at the same time later 
critics unanimously agree that he and his pupils, in 
applying these expedients, far exceeded the limits of: 
good taste. Their expositions were overladen with 
unusual expressions, with tropes and metaphors,' with 
pompous epithets and synenyms, with cunningly turned 
antitheses, with plays upon words and sounds; their 
style moved with fatiguing symmetry in short propo- 
sitions consisting of two members; the thoughts bore 
no preportion to the expenditure cf rhetorical devices, 
and the whole system ceuld only preduce, upon the 
purer taste of a subsequent peried, the impression of 
frigidity and affectation.? Thrasymachus introduced 
a better method. Theophrastus praises him* for having 


2 For this reason Aristotle says 
of Aicidamas (Rhet. ii. 3, 1406 a, 
18), that epithets with him were 
not a seasoning of speech, 7éuqua, 
but, the principal fare (€dewua). 

2 Abundant authority for what 
is said above is to be found, not 
only in the fragment from the 
funeral oration of Gorgias, but 
in the unequalled imitation of 
Gorgias’s rhetoric, Symp. 194 E 
sqq.; cf. 198 B sqq., and in the 
ordimary judgments of the ancients 
based en examples ; see the quota- 
tions on p. 498, 1; also in Plato, 
Phedr. 267 A, C; Gorg. 467 B, 
448 C (cf. the Scholia in Spengel, 
p. 87); Xenoph. Conv. 2, 26; 
Arist. Pket. ii. 3 (the whele chap- 
ter); Id. Rhet. 11. 19, 24, 1392 b, 
$, 1402 a, 10; Eth. N. vi. 4, 1140 
a, 19, concerning Agathon (the 
fragments of whose writings ap. 
Athen. v. 185 a, 211 ¢, xiii. 584 a); 
Dionys. Jud. de Lys, 458 ; Jud. de 


Ise@o, 625; De Vi Dic. in Dem. 963, 
1033; Longin. zw. ty. ce. 3, 2; 
Hermog. a. i8. ii. 9; Rhet. Gr. iii. 
362 (11. 398 Speng.); Planud. in 
Hermeg. ibid. v. 444, 446, 499, 
514 sq.; Demetr. De Interpret. e. 
12, 15, 29; bid, ix. 8, 10, 18 (iii. 
263, 264, 268 Sp.); Doxopater, iz 
Aphth, ibid. ii. 82, 240; Joseph. 
Rhacendyt. Synops. e 15; ibid. iii. 
562, 521; Jo. Sicel. in Hermog. ; 
ibid. vi. 197 ; Suid. Topy. ; Synes. 
Ep. 82,183 ri Yuxpdy nad Topy:atov, 
Quirtil. ix. 3, 74; ef. also the 
apophthegms in Plut. Aud. Po. ec. 
i. p. 15 (Glor. Ath, e. 5); Cimon, 
ce. 10; Mul. Virt. i. p. 242 E; 
Qu. Conv. viii. 7, 2, 4, and what 
Alex. Top. 209 (Schol. 287, 6, 
16) quotes from Lycophron; and 
Philostr. Ep. 78, 3, from Aéschi- 
nes. 
3 Ap. Dionys. Jud. Lys. 4643 
De Vi Dic. Lys. 958. Dion even 
regards Lysias as the first whe 
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been the first to adopt the middle kind of speech; for 
having enlivened the barrenness of ordinary language by 
more copious adornments, without therefore falling into 
the exaggerations of the school of Gorgias. Dionysius 
also' allows that his exposition had this merit; and 
we see from other accounts that he enriched the art of 
rhetoric with well-considered rules for working on the 
minds and emotions of the audience,? and with dis- 
cussions on the formation of sentences,’ rhythm,‘ and. 
external action ® and delivery. Nevertheless we cannot 
say that Plato ® and Aristotle’ are in the wrong when 
they accuse him even here of a want of solidity and 
thoroughness. With him, as with the other Sophists, it 
is only the technical education of the orator that is re- 
garded ; there is no attempt to construct his art on a 
deeper basis, by means of psychology and logie, in the 
manner that these philosophers justly require. The 
Sophistic doctrine here also remains true to its cha- 
racter; having destroyed faith in an objective trath, 
3 Suid. sub voc. patos weptodor 


Kal K@Aov Karébeste. 


4 Arist. Rhet. ii. 1, 1409 a, 1; 


introduced the middle kind of 
oratory; but Spengel, 94 sq. and 
Hermann, De Thrasym. 10, rightly 


follow Theophrastus. 

1 Loc.cit.,and Jud. de Is@o, 627. 
Dionysius, however, observes that 
the exposition of Thrasym. only 
partially answered to his design, 
and Cicero, Orat. 12, 39, censures 
his small verse-like sentences. A 
considerable fragment of Thrasy- 
machus is given by Dionysius, De 
Demosth. loc. cit., and a smaller 
fragment by Clemens, Strom. vi. 
624 C. 

2 Plato, Phedr. 267 C. Con- 
cerning his “EAeo:, vide supra, p. 
485, 1. 


Cie. Orator, 52, 175; Quintil, ix. 
4, 87. 

5 Arist. Rhet. iti. 1, 1404 a, 13. 

§ Phedr. 267 C, 269 A, D, 
271 A. 

7 Arist. Phet. iii. 1, 1354 a, 11 
sqq., where Thrasymachus is not 
indeed named, but is certainly in- 
cluded in Aristotle’s general re- 
marks on his predecessors; the 
more so, as he speaks expressly of 
those arts in which the peculiar 
strength of Thrasymachus lay—e.g. 
diaBorn, dpyn, ercos, Ke., as Spengel 
justly observes. 
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and renounced science which is concerned with this 
truth, the only end that remains for its instruction is a 
formal versatility to which it can give neither scientific 
foundation, nor a higher moral significance. 


6. The value and historical importance of the Sophistie 
Doctrine. The various tendencies included in tt. 


In attempting to form a general opinion as to the 
character and historical position of the Sophistie doc- 
trine, the first consideration that arrests us is this: 
that originally not merely teachers of different arts, but 
men of various habits of thoughts, were called Sophists. 
How are we justified in selecting certain individuals 
from the number, and describing them exclusively as 
Sophists, in contradistinction from all the rest, or in 
speaking of their teaching as a definite doctrine or 
tendency of mind, while in point of fact there were no 
definite tenets or methods which all who were called 
Sophists recognised as their own? This difficulty has 
been much insisted on in modern times, as is well 
known, by Grote.! The Sophists, he says, were not 
a school, but a class, in whose members the most 
various opinions and characters were represented; and 
if an Athenian at the time of the Peloponnesian War 
had been asked concerning the most famous Sophists 
of his native city, he would unquestionably have men- 
tioned Socrates in the foremost rank. From _ this 
the immediate inference is merely that the name of 
Sophist has acquired in our language a narrower 


1 Hist. of Gr. viii. 595 sqq., 488. 
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signification than at first belonged to it. But that 
signifieation can only be regarded as inadmissible, if 
_ no common peculharity can be pointed out which corre- 
sponds to the name as at present understood. Such, 
however, is not the case. Although the men whom we 
are accustomed to reckon as Sophists are not united by 
any common doctrines recognised by them all, there 
is a certain similarity of character among them which 
is unmistakable, and this peculiarity shows itself not 
merely in their coming forward as teachers, but in their 
whole attitude towards the science of their epoch, in 
their repudiation of physical, and generally speaking, 
of all merely theoretical enquiry, in the restriction of 
their sphere to arts of practical utility, in the Scepticism 
explicitly avowed by the majority, and the most im- 
portant, of the Sophists ; in the art of disputation, which 
most of them are said to have taught and practised, in 
the formal, technical treatment of rhetoric, in the free 
criticism and naturalistic explanation of the belief in 
gods, in the opinions concerning right and custom, the 
seeds of which were sown by the scepticism of Prota- 
goras and Gorgias, though these opinions themselves 
only appear in a definite form at a subsequent period. 
Though all these traits may not be discoverable in all 
the Sophists, yet some of them are to be found in each 
case; and they all lie so much in one direction, that 
while we eannot overlook the individual differences 
among these men, we are nevertheless justified in re- 
garding them collectively as the representatives of the 
same form of culture. 

What judgment then are we to pronounce respect- 

VOL. Il. KK 
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ing the value, character, and historical importance of 
this phenomenon ? 

If we take into account all the strange and per- 
verted notions attaching to Sophistic culture and teach- 
ing, we might be inclined to adopt the view which was 
formerly quite universal, and which even in modern 
times! has had many advocates, viz., that it was abso- 
lutely nothing but confusion and corruption, a perversion 
of philosophy into an empty appearance of wisdom, and 
a mercenary art of disputation—a systematised immo- 
rality and frivolity—devoid of all scientific earnestness 
and all sense of truth, and springing from the lowest and 
meanest motives. It shows an unmistakable advance in 
historical intelligence that in modern times historians 
have begun to abandon this view, and not merely to 
exonerate the Sophists from unjust accusations, but also 
to recognise, even in what is really one-sided and wrong 
in them, a basis originally justifiable, and a natural 


product of historical development.? 


1 ¢g. Schleiermacher, Gesch. 
d. Phil. 70 sqq.; Brandis, 1. 516; 
but especially Ritter, i. 575 sqq., 
628 (preface to the 2nd edition, 
xiv. sqq.); and Baumhauer, in 
the treatise mentioned p. 394, 1. 
Similarly Waddington, Seances et 
Travaux de VAcad. des Sciences 
Morales, C V. (1876) 105. Brandis, 
Gesch. d. Entw. i. 217 sq., is less 
severe in his judgment of the 
Sophists. 

2 Meiners, Gesch. d. Wissensch. 
ii. 175 sqq., had already recognised 
the services of the Sophists in the 
spread of culture and knowledge; 
but Hegel (Gesch d. Phil. ii. 3 
sqq.) was the first to pave the way 


The unbounded 


for a deeper comprehension of their 
doctrine and its historical position ; 
these discussions were completed 
by Hermann (vide supra, p. 394, 1) 
with sound and learned arguments, 
in which the importance of the 
Sophists in regard to culture, and 
their close relation with their epoch, 
are especially emphasised ; cf. also 
Wendt, Zu Tennemann, i. 459 sq.; 
Marbach, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 182, 
157; Braniss, Gesch. d. Phil. s. 
Kant, i. 144 sq.; Schwegler, Gesch. 
d. Phil. 21 sq. (and for a somewhat 
more unfavourable view, Griech. 
Phil. 84 sq.); Haym, Al/g. Encyel. 
Sect. iii. B, xxiv. 39 sq.; Ueberweg, 
Grundr. i. § 27. The side of the 
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influence of these men, and the high reputation in 
which many of them are asserted, even by their enemies, 
to have been held, should of itself be sufficient to 
prevent us from stigmatising them as empty babblers 
and vain pseudo-philosophers in the manner once 
usual. For whatever may be said of the evil of a 
degenerate period which found its truest expression 
in the Sophists, just because of its own shallowness 
and want of fixed opinions; whoever in any period of 
history, even the most corrupt, utters the watchword 
of the time, and takes the lead in its spiritual move- 
ment, we may perhaps consider as wicked, but in no 
case as unimportant. But the period which admired 
the Sophists was not merely a period of degeneracy 
and decline, it was also a period of a higher culture, 
unique in its kind—the period of Pericles and Thucy- 
dides, of Sophocles and Pheidias, of Euripides and 
Aristophanes ; and those who sought out the Sophistic 
leaders and made use of them for their own purposes 
were not the worst and most insignificant of that gen- 
eration, but the great and noble of the first rank. If 
thesé Sophists had had nothing to communicate but a 
deceptive show of wisdom, and an empty rhetoric, they 
would never have exerted this influence upon their 
epoch, nor have brought about this great revolution in 
the Greek mind and mode of thought; the grave and 
highly cultured intellect of a Pericles would hardly 


Sophists is taken still more de- Versuch einer sittlichen Wiirdigung 
cidedly, but with somewhat of the d. Sophist. Redekunst (Stade, 1873), 
partiality of apologists, by Grote agrees with Grote, but throws no 
and Lewes in the works to which new light on the matter. 

we have so often referred. Bethe, 
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have taken pleasure in their society, a Euripides would 
not have valued it, a Thucydides would not have sought 
instruction from them, a Socrates would not have sent 
them pupils: even over the degenerate but gifted con- 
temporaries of these great men their power of attraction 
could scarcely have been permanent. Whatever it may 
have been on which the charm of the Sophistie instruc- 
tion and Jectures depended, we may justly infer from 
these considerations that it was something new and 
important, at least for that period. 

In what it more particularly consisted we shall see 
from our present discussions. The Sophists are the 
‘Tlluminators’ of their time, the Encyclopedists of 
Greece, and they share in the advantages as well as 
the defects of that position. It is true that the lofty 
speculation, the moral earnestness, the sober scientific 
temperament entirely absorbed in its object, which we 
have such frequent occasion to admire both in ancient © 
and modern philosophers, all this is wanting in the 
Sophists. Their whole bearing seems pretentious and 
assuming, their unsettled, wandering life, their money- 
making, their greediness for scholars and applause, 
their petty jealousies among themselves, their vain- 
gloriousness, often carried to the most ridiculous lengths, 
form a striking contrast to the seientifie devotion of an 
Anaxagoras or a Democritus, to the unassuming great- 
ness of a Socrates, or the noble pride of a Plato; their 
scepticism destroys ail scientifie endeavour at the very 
root, their Eristic disputation has as its final result only 
the bewilderment of the interlocutor; their rhetoric is 
calculated for display, and is employed in the cause of 
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wrong as well as truth ; its views of science are low, its 
moral principles dangerous. Even the best and greatest 
representatives of the Sophists cannot be altogether ac- 
quitted of these faults ; if Protagoras and Gorgias did 
not assume a position of hostility towards the prevailing 
customs, they both prepared the ground for scientific 
scepticism, for sophistie argumentation and rhetoric, 
and consequently, in an indirect manner, for the denial 
of universally valid moral laws; if Prodicus praised 
virtue in eloquent words, his whole appearance is too 
closely allied with that of a Protagoras, a Gorgias and 
a Hippias, to allow of our separating him from the ranks 
of the Sophists, or calling him a precursor of Socrates, 
in any essentially different sense from that in which the 


rest were so.! 


1 Such was the opinion I ex- 
pressed concerning Prodicus in the 
first edition of this work, p. 263, 
and even after Welcker’s counter 
observations, Klein. Schr: ii. 528 
sqq., I cannot depart from it. I 
am far from crediting Prodicus 
with all that ordinary opinion has 
- indiscriminately ascribed to the 
Sophists, or with what is really 
reprehensible in many of them, 
nor do I deny his affinity and re- 
lation to Socrates. But neither do 
we find in Protagoras, Gorgias, 
and Hippias all the faults and 
one-sidedness of Sophisticism ; they 
too conceived virtue, the teachers 
of which they proclaimed them- 
selves to be, primarily according 
to the usual acceptation, and 
the later theory of self-interest was 
not attributed to either of them; 
though Protagoras and Gorgias 
prepared the way for it by their 


In others, like Thrasymachus, Euthy- 


scepticism, Protagoras by his treat- 
ment of rhetoric, and Hippias by 
his distinction between positive and 
natural law. These men may all 
in a certain sense be regarded as 
the precursors of Socrates, and the 
importance of Protagoras and Gor- 
gias is, in this respect, far greater 
than that of Prodicus. For they 
anticipated him in the attempt to 
found a class of teachers who 
should work, by instruction, upon 
the moral improvement of man 
(Welcker, 535) ; the content of their 
moral theory, as has been already 
remarked, was in essential agree- 
ment with that of Prodicus, and 
with the prevailing opinions, and 
was not further removed from the 
new and peculiar theory of the 
Socratic ethics than were the 
popular moral maxims of Prodicus. 
But in the treatment of this subject- 
matter, Gorgias, by his discussions 
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demus, Dionysodorus, in the whole crowd of attendant 


concerning the duties of particular 
classes of men, comes much nearer 
to a scientifie definition than Pro- 
dicus with his universal and popular 
glorification of virtue; and the 
mythus which Plato puts into the 
mouth of Protagoras, and the re- 
marks connected with it, on the 
teachableness of virtue, stand, in 
respect to the thoughts contained 
in them, far above the apvlogue 
of Prodicus. In regard to other 
achievements, the verbal distine- 
tions introduced, by the sage of 
Ceos, may certainly have had an 
influence on the Socratic method 
of determining the concept: they 
may also have contributed not 
a little to the enquiries concern- 
ing the various meanings of words, 
which subsequently became so im- 
portant in the Aristotelian meta- 
physics; but in the first place, 
Protagoras preceded Prodicus in 
this respect; and secondly, these 
verbal distinctions, which Plato 
held cheaply enough, cannot be 
compared for their influence upon 
the later and especially upon the 
Socratic science, with the dialectical 
discussions, and the discussions on 
the theory of knowledge, of Prota- 
goras and Gorgias, which precisely 
through their sceptical results led 
up to the discrimination of essence 
from the sensible phenomenon, and 
to the introduction of a philosophy 
of conceptions. At the same time, 
however, the limitation of the dis- 
cussions of Prodicus to verbal ex- 
pression, and the exaggerated im- 
portance ascribed to this subject, 
show that we are here concerned 
with something that lay exclusively 
in the formal and one-sided rhe- 
torical direction. Further, in re- 
spect to the moral theory of Pro- 


dicus, we must coneede to Welcker 
that its Eudzemonistie basis is no 
proof of its Sophistic character ; 
but on the other hand, we must 
remember that of the distinctive 
peculiarities of the Socratic ethics, 
of the great principle of self- 
knowledge, of the reduction of 
virtue to knowledge, of the de- 
rivation of moral prescripts from 
universal conceptions, we find in 
Prodicus not a trace. Lastly, 
what we know of his views about 
the gods is quite in the spirit of 
the Sophistic culture. Although 
therefore Prodicus may be called 
‘the most innocent of the Sophists’ 
(Spengel, 59), inasmuch as we are 
acquainted with no principles of his 
dangerous to morality and science, 
it is not merely an external simi- 
larity, but also the internal affinity 
of his scientific character and pro- 
cedure with those of the Sophists, 
which makes me hold to the prece- 
dent of the ancient writers, who 
unanimously counted him in the 
Sophistic ranks. (Vide supra, p. 
419, 3.) The disputing of moral 
principles does not necessarily be- 
long to the conception of the So- 
phist, and even theoretical sceptic- 
ism is not inseparable from it, 
though both were ineluded no 
doubt in the consequences of the 
Sophistic point of view: a Sophist 
is one who comes forward with the 
claim to be a teacher of wisdom, 
whereas he is notconcerned with the 
scientific investigation of the ob- 
ject, but only with the formal and 
practical culture of the subject ; 
and these characteristics are ap- 
plicable even to Prodicus. Cf. 
with the foregoing remarks, Schanz, 
loc. cit. p. 41 sqq. 
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scholars and imitators, we see the one-sided narrow- 
nesses and exaggerations of the Sophistic stand-point 
exhibited in all their nakedness. We must not, how- 
ever, forget that these defects are only in the main 
the reverse side, the degradation of a movement 
that was both important and justifiable; and that we 
equally fail to recognise the true character of the 
Sophists, or to do justice to their real services, whether 
we regard them merely as destroyers of the ancient 
Greek theory of life, or with Grote, as its representatives. 
The previous period had confined itself in its praetical 
conduct to the moral and religious tradition, and in its 
science to the contemplation of nature; such at any 
rate was its predominant character, though isolated 
phenomena, as is always the case, announced and pre- 
pared the way for the later form of culture. Now people 
awoke to the consciousness that this is not sufficient, 
that nothing can be of real worth or value for a man that 
is not approved by his personal conviction, or that has 
not attained a personal interest for him. In a word, 
the validity of the principle of subjectivity is asserted. 
Man loses his reverence for the actual as such, he will 
accept nothing as true which he has not proved, he will 
oceupy himself with nothing, the advantage of which for 
himself he does not see: he will act upon his own know- 
ledge, use all that offers for himself, be everywhere at 
home, discuss and decide everything. The demand for 
universal culture is aroused, and philosophy makes itself 
subservient to that demand. But, because this road is 
opened for the first time, it is not so easy to find the way 
upon it; man has not yet discovered in himself the 
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point at which he must place himself, in order to see 
the world in the right light, and not to lose his balance 
in his actions. The previous science no longer satisfies 
his mental needs; he finds its scope too limited, its funda~- 
mental conceptions uncertain and contradictory. The 
considerations by which the Sephists made men conscious 
of this ought not to be undervalued, nor especially the 
importance of the Protagorean scepticism in regard to 
questions about the theory of knowledge; but instead 
of completing physics by a system of ethics, physics are 
now entirely set aside ; instead of seeking a new scientific 
methed, the possibility of wisdom is denied. The same 
is the case with the sphere of morals; the Sophists are 
right in acknowledging that the truth of a principle, 
the binding nature of a law, is not demonstrated by its 
validity as a matter of fact; that ancient usage as such 
is no proof of the necessity of a thing; but instead of 
proceeding to seek for the internal grounds of obliga- 
tion in the nature of moral activities and relations, they 
are satisfied with the negative result, with the invalidity 
of existing laws, with the abandonment of traditional 
customs and opinions; and, as the positive side of this 
negation, there remains only the fortuitous action of 
the individual regulated by no law and no general prin- 
ciple—only caprice and personal advantage. Nor is it 
otherwise with the attitude adopted by the Sophists 
towards religion. That they doubted the gods of their 
nation and saw in them creations of the human mind 
will never be a reproach to them, nor should the histor- 
ical significance of this scepticism be lightly esteemed. 
They erred in not supplementing their denial with any 
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positive affirmation, in losing, with the belief in gods, 
religion altogether. The Sophistic ‘ Illumination’ is cer- 
tainly therefore superficial and one-sided in its nature, 
and unscientific and dangerous in its results. But all 
that is trivial in our eyes was not trivial to the contem- 
poraries of the first Sophists, and everything that 
experience has since shown to be pernicious was not 
therefore a thing to be avoided from its commencement. 
The Sophistic movement is the fruit and the organ of 
the most complete revolution that had hitherto taken 
place in the thought and intellectual life of the Greeks. 
This nation stood on the threshold of a new period; 
there opened before it a view into a previously un- 
known world of freedom and culture: can we wonder 
if it became giddy on the height so quickly climbed, if 
its self-confidence transcended the due limits; if man 
thought himself no longer bound by laws when he had 
once recognised their source in human will; and re- 
garded all things as subjective phenomena, because we 
see all things in the muror of our own conscious- 
ness? The way of the old science had been lost, a 
new science had not yet been discovered; the moral 
powers that existed could not prove their claim to 
authority, the higher law within a man was not as 
yet acknowledged ; there was a straining to get beyond 
natural philosophy, natural religion, and a morality 
which was the natural growth of custom, but there was 
nothing to set in their place but Empirical subjectivity, 
dependent upon external impressions and sensuous im- 
pulses. Thus, in the desire to render himself inde- 
pendent of the actual, man again directly safik back 
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into a state of dependence upon it; and an attempt, 
which was justifiable in its general tendency, on account 
of its one-sidedness bore dangerous fruits for science 
and for life.’ But this one-sidedness was not to be 
avoided, and in the history of philosophy, it is not even 
to be deplored. The fermentation of the time to which 
the Sophists belong brought many turbid and impure 
substances to the surface, but it was necessary that the 
Greek mind should pass through this fermentation 
before it attained the clarified stage of the Socratic 
wisdom ; and as the Germans would scarcely have had a 
Kant without the ‘Aufkldrungsperiode,’ so the Greeks 
would scarcely have had a Socrates and a Socratic phi- 
losophy without the Sophists. 

The relation of the Sophists to the previous philo- 
sophy was, on the one side, as we have already seen, hos- 
tile, inasmuch as they epposed themselves, not merely 
to its results, but to its whole tendency, and denied the 
possibility of any scientific knowledge whatever; at the 





same time, however, they 


1 That the Sophists were not 
indeed the only, or the chief 
cause, of the moral disorganisation 
which prevailed during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war; that the aberrations 
of their Ethics were rather an evi- 
dence than a reason of this dis- 
organisation, is evident and has 
already been shown, p. 401 sq. 
Grote (vii. 51 sq.; vill. 544 sq.) 
appeals, with justice, to. Plato’s 
assertion (ep. vi. 492 A sq.): we 
ought not to think that it is the 
Sophists who corrupt youth, the 
public itself is the greatest of all 
Sophists, tolerating nothing that 


made use of the points of 


differs from its own opinions and 
inclinations; the Sophists are 
merely persons who know how to 
manage the public adroitly, to 
flatter its prejudices and wishes, 
and to teach others the same art. 
But there is no occasion therefore 
to deny, as Grote does (vili. 408 
sqq.), In opposition to the most 
express statements of Thucydides 
(iii, 82 sq.; iil. 52), and the un- 
equivocal testimony of history, that 
in this period generally a disor- 
ganisation of moral ideas, and a 
decline of political virtue and of 
the regard for law, took place. 
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contact afforded them by the older philosophy ;' and 
founded their scepticism partly upon the physics of 
Heracleitus, and partly upon the dialectical arguments 
of the Eleatics. But we are scarcely justified in recog- 
nising on this account Eleatic, as distinct from Prota- 
gorean, Sophists;? for Protagoras and Gorgias attain 
essentially the same result, the impossibility of know- 
ledge ; and as regards the practical side of Sophistic 
teaching —-Eristic disputation, Ethics, and Rhetoric— 
it makes little difference whether this result be deduced 
from Heracleitean or Eleatic presuppositions. Most of 
the Sophists, moreover, take no further account of this 
diversity of scientific starting-points, and trouble them- 
selves little about the origin of the sceptical arguments 
which they employ according as the need of them arises. 
It would be difficult to say in the case of several very 
important Sophists, ¢.g., Prodicus, Hippias, Thrasyma- 
chus, to which of the two classes they belong. If to these 
classes be added the Atomistic doctrine, as a degenerate 
form of the Empedoclean and Anaxagorean physics,? it 
has been already shown (p. 294 sqq.) that the Atomists 
do not belong to the Sophistic Schools ; and we should be 
unjust, moreover, to the Sophists, and ignore what is new 
and characteristic in the movement, if we were to treat 
it merely as the deterioration of the previous philo- 


1 Of. p. 398 sq., 404 sqq. 

2 Schleiermacher, Gesch. : 
Phil. 71 sq., defines this difference 
in the following hair-splitting, and 
we might almost say, Sophistic 
formula: In Magna Grecia, he says, 
Sophistic teaching was dofocogia, 
in Ionia, universal knowledge, 
knowledge about appearance, cogo- 


Sotia (both words, however, mean 
exactly the same); Ritter, i. 589 
sq., Brandis and Hermann, vide 
infra, Ast. Gesch. d. Phil. 96 sq., 
had already drawn a distinction 
between the Ionian and lIialian 
Sophists. 

3 Schleiermacher and Ritter, 
loc. cit. 
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sophy, or even as the deterioration of particular branches 
of that philosophy. The same may be said of Ritter’s 
observation, that the later Pythagoreanism was likewise 
a kind of Sophistic doctrine. Finally, when Hermann! 
distinguishes an Eleatic, Heracleitean and Abderite 
Sophisticism, and says the first is represented by Gorgias, 
the second by Euthydemus, the third by Protagoras, we 
may urge in reply that no clear result is obtained from 
the division of the leading Sophists into these three 
classes, and that the division itself is not in agreement 
with historical fact. For Protagoras bases his theory of 
knowledge, not on Atomistic, but exclusively on Hera- 
cleitean conceptions, and Euthydemus is distinguished 
from him, not by his adopting the theories of Heraclei- 
tus in greater purity, but on the contrary, by his sup- 
plementing them with certain propositions borrowed 
from the Eleatics.?, Democritus and Protagoras certainly 





1 Zeitschr. f. Alierthumsw. 1834, 
369 sq. cf. 295 sq.; Plat. Phil. 
190, 299, 151; De Phiios. Jon. 
Aftatt. 17; ef. Petersen, Philol.- 
Histor. Stud. 36, who derives 
Protagoras from Heracleitus and 
Democritus conjointly. 

* Hermann urges in support of 
his theory that Democritus, like 
Protagoras, declared the phenome- 
nal to be the true: we have already 
seen, however, p. 272 sq., that this 
is only an inference drawn by Aris- 
totle from his sensualistie teaching, 
but which Democritus himself was 
far from entertaining. Hermann 
further says that as Democritus 
held that like was only known by 
like, so Protagoras maintained that 
the knowing subject must be moved, 
as much as the thing known; 


whereas, according to Heracleitus, 
unlike is known by unlike. Her- 
mann, however, has here confounded 
two very different things. Theo- 
phrastus (vide supra, p. 89, 2) says 
of Heracleitus, that, hke Anaxa- 
goras subsequently, he supposed 
in regard to the sense-perception 
(for to this only the propos}tion 
relates, and to this only it is re- 
ferred by Theophrastus : the reason 
external to us, the primitive fire, 
we know, according to Heracleitus, 
by means of the rational and fiery 
element within us) that contraries 
are known by contraries, warm by 
cold, &c. Protagoras is so far 
from contradicting this statement 
that he rather derives, with Hera- 
cleitus, the sense-perception from 
the encounter of opposite motions, 
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agree in the assertion, that the sensible qualities of 
things merely describe the manner in which things 
affect us; but this agreement is rather to be explained 
by the influence of Protagoras on Democritus, than by 


that of Democritus or Protagoras,! 


an active and a passive motion 
(vide sup. 445 sqq., cf. 88 sq.). On 
the other hand, that the knowing 
subject and the thing known must 
equally be moved, was not only 
admitted by Heracleitus, but he 
was the first among the ancient 
physicists to assert it, and Prota- 
goras borrowed the statement, as 
we have shown, /. ¢c., according to 
Plato and others, from him alone. 
Lastly it is said that Cratylus the 
Heracleitean, maintains, in Plato, 
the direct contrary of Protagoras’s 
theorem; this I cannot find; it 
rather seems to me that the state- 
ments that language is the work of 
the maker of names, that all names 
are equally true and that one can- 
not utter anything false (Crat. 429 
B, D), are entirely in harmony with 
the standpoint of Protagoras, and 
when Proclus (in Crat. 41) opposes 
to Euthydemus’s theorem that ‘all 
is at the same time true to all,’ the 
famous Protagorean proposition, I 
can see no great difference between 
them. Cf. the proofs given, p. 456 
sq. Moreover, as all our authori- 
ties, and Plato himself, derive the 
Protagorean theory of knowledge 
primarily from the physics of 
Heracleitus, and as no trace of an 
Atomistic doctrine is discernible in 
Protagoras, and even the possibility 
of such a doctrine is excluded by 
his theory, history must abide by 
the usual opinion concerning the 
relation of Protagoras to Heraclei- 
tus. This judgment is endorsed 
by Frei, Quest. Prot. 105 sqq.; 


Neither of these 


Rhein. Mus. viii. 273, &e. When 
Vitringa, De Prot. 188 sqq. urges 
in favour of Protagoras’s connection 
with Democritus, that Democritus 
(like Protagoras, vide supra, p. 445 
sq.) Maintained a motion without 
beginning, a doing and a suffering, 
he relies on points of comparison 
that are much too indefinite: the 
question is, whether we are to 
derive a theory which starts from 
the presupposition that there is no 
unchangeable Being, from a system 
which is based upon this very 
theorem ; or from another system 
which denies all change of original 
Being: from Democritus in fact, 
rather than Heracleitus. What 
Vitringa further adduces has little 
weight. 

1 Lange, Gesch. d. Mater. i. 
131 sq., is indeed of opinion that 
the subjective tendency of Pro- 
tagoras in his theory of knowledge, 
the caneelling of sensible qualities 
in subjective impressions, cannot be 
explained from Heracleitus alone; 
and that the véum aud, &e. of 
Democritus forms the natural tran- 
sition from Physics to Sophisticism. 
In case, therefore, Protagoras was 
really twenty years older than De- 
moeritus, we must suppose that, 
having been originally merely an 
orator and a teacher of polities, he 
subsequently formed his system 
under the influence of Democritus. 
But it is not easy to see why the 
assertion of the philosophers (so 
often repeated from Heracleitus 
and Parmenides onwards) that the 
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classifications, therefore, appears either true or satis- 


factory. 


Nor do the internal differences between individual 
Sophists seem important enough to constitute a basis 


for the theory of separate schools. 


senses are untrustworthy—was not 
sufficient to lead Protagoras to the 
conclusion that since it is through 
the senses alone we have any know- 
ledge of things, if they are untrust- 
worthy, we can know absolutely 
nothing, and why Heracleitus’s 
statement that everything per- 
ceptible to sense is only a passing 
phenomenon, and what the senses 
tell us is merely delusive appear- 
ance (vide p. 88), might not have 
caused him (Protagoras) to adopt 
the theory which Plato and Sextus 
ascribe to him (cf. p. 445 sq.). It 
was only necessary that, on the one 
hand, Heracleitus’s propositions of 
the flux of all things, and of the 
opposite course of motions, should 
have been expressly applied to the 
question concerning the origin of 
perceptions. in order to explain the 
untrustworthiness of perceptions 
already maintained by Heracleitus ; 
and that on the other hand, rational 
perception, in which Heracleitus 
found truth, should have been over- 
looked (cf. pp. 118, 114). But this 
latter must have occurred (as Lange 
himself remarks) even with the doc- 
trine of Democritus, if a scepticism 
like that of Protagoras was to re- 
sult from it; and in the former 
ease, Heracleitus alone could have 
furnishe the presuppositions with 
which Protagoras is actuaily con- 
nected: whereas, as has been al- 
ready shown, it is impossible to 
deduce his theory, as represented 
to us in history, from the Ato- 
mistic philosophy. The philo- 


When, for instance, 


sopher who sees in bodies com- 
binations of unchangeable sub- 
stances, may complain of the 
senses because they do not show 
us these fundamental constituents 
of. bodies, and consequently make 
the Becoming and Decay of the 
composite appear as an absolute 
Becoming and Decay; but he can- 
not complain of them, as Protago- 
ras did, because nothing permanent, 
speaking generally, corresponds 
with the phenomena which they 
show us, and because the ebjects 
perceived only exist in the moment 
of percepticn. The only thing in 
which Protagoras reminds us of 
Democritus is the proposition (p. 
448, 1), that things are white, 
warm, hard, &c., only in so far and 
for so long as our senses are af- 
fected by them. This has, no 
doubt, a similarity with the state- 
ment attributed by Theophrastus 
(sup. p. 231, 8) to Democritus (in 
the vou yAuki, &e., p. 219, 3, it is 
not as yet to be found); Trav GAAwy 
aic@nrav (besides weight, hard- 
ness, &c.) oddevds elvat pvaow, GAAG 
mavTa waOn THs alc@noews AAAOLOU- 
pevns. But if Democritus really 
said this, and it was not merely a 
comment of Theophrastus on some 
utterance of his, and if his coin- 
cidence with Protagoras is not 
merely fortuitous, it is still a 
question which of these men first 
asserted the proposition. In favour 
of Protagoras, there is the fact 
that he was not only much older 
than Democritus, but that Demo- 
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Wendt! divides the Sophists into those who came for- 
ward chiefly as orators, and those who were more espe- 
cially known as teachers of wisdom and virtue, we can 
see by the use of the word ‘ more’ how uncertain such a 
division must be ; and if we try to apportion the known 
historical names to the two classes, we immediately fall 
into confusion.” Instruction in rhetoric was not usually, 
with the Sophists, separated from their teaching of 
virtue ; eloquence was regarded by them as the most 
important instrument of political power, and the theo- 
retical side of their teaching, which, in reference to phi- 
losophy, is precisely of most consequence, is passed over 
in this classification. The classification of Petersen? is 
no better: he makes a distinction between the subject- 
ive scepticism of Protagoras, the objective scepticism of 
Gorgias, the moral scepticism of Thrasymachus, and the 


religious scepticism of Critias. 


eritus (according to p. 275) op- 
posed his scepticism; for in spite 
of Lange, the relation of age be- 
tween the two is beyond a doubt. 
It is also very improbable that 
Protagoras only arrived at his 
sceptical theory, and his doctrine, 
Man is the measure of all things,’ 
several years after his first ap- 
pearance as a teacher; for this 
doctrine was of radical importance 
for him, and was essentially con- 
nected with his art of disputation, 
his repudiation of physics, and his 
restriction to the practical sphere. 
1 Wendt, Zu Tennemann, i. 467. 
Similarly Tennemann himself, /. ¢., 
discriminates those Sophists who 
were also orators, and those who 
separated sophistic teaching from 
rhetoric. But in the second class 


What is here described 


he places only Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus; and these do not 
belong to it, strictly speaking ; for 
they likewise taught judicial ora- 
tory, which they never, even sub- 
sequently, quite abandoned : Plato, 
Euthyd. 271 D sq., 273 C sq. 

* Wendt reckons in the first 
class, besides Tisias—who was only 
a rhetorician and not a sophist— 
Gorgias, Meno, Polus, Thrasyma- 
chus; in the second, Protagoras, 
Cratylus, Prodicus, Hippias, Eu- 
thydemus. But Gorgias is also of 
importance as a teacher of virtue, 
especially because of his sceptical 
enquiries, and Protagoras, Prodicus, 
Euthydemus occupied themselves 
much in their instructions and 
their writings with rhetoric. 

* Philos. Histor. Studien, 35 sqq. 
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as peculiar to Thrasymachus and Critias is common to 
them and to the majority of the Sophists, at any rate, of 
the later Sophists; Protagoras and Gorgias also are 
closely allied to each other in their conclusions and gene- 
ral tendency ; lastly, Hippias and Prodicus find in these 
categories no special place. Against the exposition of 
Brandis,' likewise, much may be urged. Brandis ob- 
serves that the Heracleitean Sophisticism of Protagoras 
and the Eleatic Sophisticism of Gorgias very soon be- 
came united in an extensive school, which branched off 
in different directions. Among these branches two classes 
are primarily distinguished: the dialectical sceptics and - 
those who attacked morality and religion. Among the 
former, Brandis reckons Euthydemus, Dionysodorus and 
Lycophron ; with the latter, Critias, Polus, Callicles, 
Thrasymachus, Diagoras. In addition to these, he 
mentions Hippias and Prodicus; of whom Hippias en- 
riched his rhetoric with multifarious knowledge, and 
Prodicus, by his linguistie discussions and his didactic 
discourses, sowed the seeds of more serious thought. 
But though this theory is right in asserting that the 
Sophisticism of Protagoras and that of Gorgias were 
very soon united, yet the discrimination of dialectic 
and ethical scepticism affords no good dividing line; for 
this reason, that they are in their nature mutually de- 
pendent, and the one is merely the direct application of 
the other; if, therefore, in particular details they do 
not always coincide, this is not the result of any essen- 
tial difference of scientific tendency. We know, how- 
ever, too little of most of the Sophists to be able to 


1 Gr.-Rom. Phil. i. 523, 541, 548. 
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judge with certainty how they stood in respect to this 
matter; even Brandis does not place Prodicus and 
Hippias in either of the two categories. Vitringa! 
names them with Protagoras and Gorgias as the heads 
of the four Sophistic schools which he assumes; he 
designates the school of Protagoras as sensualistic, that 
of Prodicus as ethical, that of Hippias as physical, that 
of Gorgias as politico-rhetorical; but in this way we 
do not obtain a true representation of the individual 
character and mutual relation of these men;? nor 
does history give us any warrant for dividing all the 
Sophists with whom we are acquainted, even if it 
were possible to do so, into the four schools just men- 


tioned.? 


' De Sophistarum scholis que 
Socratis etate Athenis florucrunt, 
Mnemosyne, ii. (1853) 223-237. 

2 Vitringa calls the doctrine of 
Protagoras ‘absolute sensualism ;’ 
but his theory of knowledge is 
rather a scepticism, starting no 
doubt from sensualistic presuppo- 
sitions; and his_ ethico-political 
views, on the other hand, are 
brought into connection by Vi- 
tringa (l. c. 226) with this sen- 
sualism in a very arbitrary manner; 
moreover his rhetoric, which con- 
stituted a chief part of his activity, 
is in harmony with his scepticism, 
but not at all with sensualism. 
Prodicus, likewise, is not merely a 
moralist, but also a rhetorician: 
in Plato his discussions on lan- 
guage are placed decidedly in the 
foreground. Still less can Hippias 
be described as a physicist merely : 
he is a man of universal know- 
ledge ; indeed, it would seem that 
the greater part of his speeches and 


VOL, Il. 


writings were of an historical and 
moral nature. Lastly, if Gorgias, 
at a later period, professed to teach 
rhetoric only, we cannot, in esti- 
mating his scientific character, pass 
over either his sceptical demon- 
strations or his doctrine of virtue. 

* In the school of Protagoras 
Vitringa includes Euthydemus and 
Dionysodorus, in that of Gorgias, 
Thrasymachus ; but the two former 
were not exclusively allied with 
Protagoras, as has been already 
shown pp. 456, 457; and that Thra- 
symachus belonged to the Gorgian 
school there is no evidence to 
prove. The character of his rhe- 
toric (vide supra, p. 494) is against 
the supposition. On the other 
hand, Agathon, who was not, how- 
ever, a Sophist, must have been 
designated as a disciple of Gorgias 
and not of Prodieus (cf. p. 494, 2). 
He is represented in Plato, Prof. 
315 D, as a hearer of Gorgias, but 
that proves nothing. 


LIL 
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If we possessed more of the writings of the Sophists, 
and had tradition informed us more perfectly as to their 
opinions, it might, however, have been possible to follow 
up the characteristics of the different schools somewhat 
further. But our accounts are very scanty, and indeed 
any fixed boundaries between the schools seem to be 
excluded by the very nature of Sophisticism; for its 
purpose was not to guarantee objective knowledge, but 
only subjective readiness of thought and practical 
versatility. This form of culture is tied to no scientific 
system and principle, its distinctive character appears 
far more in the ease with which it takes from the most 
various theories whatever may be useful for its tempo- 
rary purpose; and for this reason it propagates itself 
not in separate and exclusive schools, but in a freer 
manner, by mental infection of different kinds.' Al- 
though therefore it may be true that one Sophist ar- 
rived at his results through the Eleatic presuppositions, 
and another through those of Heracleitus; that one 
gave the preference to Eristic disputation, and another 
to rhetoric, that one confined himself to the practical 
arts of the Sophists, and another adopted their theories 
also; that one paid greater attention to ethical and 
another to dialectical enquiries; that one desired to 
be called a rhetorician, and another a teacher of virtue 
or a Sophist ; and that the first Sophists transmitted in 
these respects their own characteristics to their scholars ; 
yet all these distinctions are fluctuating; they cannot 
be regarded as essentially different conceptions of the 
Sophistic principle, but only as separate manifestations 


1 As Brandis well observes. 


gee 
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of that principle according to individual tendency and 
temperament. 
There is more to be said for the division of the 


‘earlier Sophists from the later. Exhibitions like those 


which Plato describes in so masterly a manner in the 
Euthydemus, are as far removed from the important 
personalities of a Protagoras and a Gorgias as the virtue 
of a Diogenes from that of a Socrates; and the later 
Sophists, as a rule, bear unmistakable marks of de- 
generacy and decline. The moral principles especially, 
which in the sequel justly gave so much offence, are 
alien to the Sophistic teachers of the first period. But 
we must not overlook the fact that even the later form 
of Sophisticism was not accidental, but an inevitable 
consequence of the Sophistic standpoint, and that there- 
fore its premonitory symptoms begin even with its most 
celebrated representatives. Where belief in a truth of 
universal validity is abandoned, and all science is dissi- 
pated in Eristic argumentation and rhetoric, as is the 
case here, everything will in the end be dependent on 
the caprice and advantage of the individual; and even 
scientific activity will be degraded from a striving after 
truth, concerned solely with its object, into an instru- 
ment for the satisfaction of self-interest and vanity. 
The first authors of such a mode of thought generally 
hesitate to draw these inferences simply and logically, 
because their own culture still partly belongs to an 
earlier time ; those on the other hand who have grown 
up in the new culture, and are bound by no antagonistie 
reminiscences, cannot avoid such inferences, and having 
once set out upon the new road, must declare them- 
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selves more decidedly with each fresh step. But a 
simple return to the old faith and morality, such as 
Aristophanes demands, could not have taken place, nor 
would it have satisfied men who more deeply understood 
their own times. The true way of transcending the 
Sophistic teaching was shown by Socrates alone, who 
sought to gain in thought itself, the power of which had 
been proved by the destruction of the previous con- 
victions, a deeper basis for science and morality. 


ABA 


A PARIS, Hyperborean priest of 
Apollo, Pythagorean legends 
of, 1. 327, 1; 339, n. 

Acusilaus, cosmology of, i. 97; 
reckoned among the seven wise 
men, i. 119, 1 

Adrastea, in Orphie ecosmogonies, 
i. 100 sq. 

Aisop, his date and writings, i. 115 

Aither, a divinity, according to 
Hesiod, 1. 86: and Epimenides, 
1.97; derivation of the word, 
li. 355, 3; how regarded by 
Heracleitus, 24,25 ; Empedocles, 
154, 1; Anaxagoras, 345. 364; 
possibly the fifth element of 
the Pythagoreans, 436, 4; 437,1 

Agathon, ti. 415, n. 

Air, how regarded by Anaximan- 
der, i. 232, 241, 251 sq., 256, 
258; by Anaximenes, 1. 267 sqq.; 
by Hippo and Ideus, 284; by 
Diogenes, 288 sq.; by the Pytha- 
goreans, 436, 467; by Xeno- 
phanes, 565 sq., 578; by Parme- 
nides, 599; by Heracleitus, ii. 
51, 3; by Empedocles, 125, 130, 
155; by Democritus, 234, 247 
sq., 287, 289; by Metrodorus, 
315, 2; by Anaxagoras, 355, 365 

Alceus,a lyrie poet in 7th century 
p.c,4. 114: 118,-1 

Alcidamas the Sophist, il. 425, 477 

Alcimus cited by Diogenes Laer- 


ANA 


tius in regard to the philosophy 
of Epicharmus, i. 529; probably 
the same Sicilian whose S:xeAika 
are mentioned in Athen. xii. 
518 b, ef. vil. 322; x. 441 a. 
See General Index to the Ger- 
man text of the present work 

Alcmeon, a physician influenced by 
Pythagorean philosophy, i. 323, 
449, n., 521, 525 

Anacharsis, sometimes reckoned 
among the seven wise men, 1. 
119, 1 

Anaereon, a lyric poet, i. 114; dn 
the future life, 1. 126 

Anaragoras of Clazomene, some- 
times reckoned among the seven 
wise men, i. 119,1; his supposed 
affinity with Judaism, i. 35, 37; 
with Oriental philosophy, ii. 385; 
his relation to predecessors and 
contemporaries, 1. 200 sqq.; ii. 
330 sqq., 373 sqq.; his life and 
writings, 11. 321 sqq. ;, his philo- 
sophy, 11. 329; impossibility of 
Generation and Decay, 331; 
primitive substances, 332; origi- 
nal mixture of matter, 338; vows, 
342 sqq.; question of its person- 
ality, 346 sq. ; efficient activity of 
vous, 350 sq.; origin and system 
ofthe Universe, 354 sq. ; Meteo-~ 
rology, 362 ; living creatures. 363 
sq.; plants and animals, 366; 
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man, 367; the senses, 368; 
reason, 370; ethics, 371; his at- 
titude to religion, 372; general 
character of his philosophy, 383 
sq.; schoo] of, 387 

Anaxarchus of Abdera, an Ato- 
mist; his heroism under torture, 
11. 317, 5 

Anaximander of Miletus, his life 
and date, i. 227, 2; author of 
first Greek work on philosophy, 
228; his &retpoy, 228 sqq., 241; 
this was not a mechanical mix- 
ture, 233 sqq.; nora determinate 
substance, 247; its eternity and 
animate nature, 248, 249; cos- 
mology of Anaximander, 250 
sqq.; alternate construction and 
destruction of the world, 256 ; 
origin cf animals, 255; descent 
of man, 256; infinite worlds, 
257; the soul, 256; meteoro- 
logy, 256; his connection with 
Thales, 266; historical position, 
265 

Anaximenes of Miletus, i. 266; his 
date, 266, 2; primitive matter, 
air, 267 sq.; rarefaction and 
condensation, 271; formation of 
the universe, 271 sqq.; meteor- 
ology, 271, 278; the soul, 278; 
historical position, 278 

Animals, origin of, according to 
Anaximander, i. 255; Hippo, 
282; Diogenes of Apollonia, 296 ; 
the Pythagoreans, 480; nutri- 

‘tion of, by smell, 481, 2.; opi- 
nions respecting, of Pythago- 
reans, 447, n.; 484, 2; of 
Alemzon, 522, 2; of Epichar- 
mus, 530; of Xenophanes, 577 ; 
of Parmenides, 601; of Empe- 
docles, 11. 160 sqq., 174, 175; of 
Democritus, 253, 254 ; of Anaxa- 
goras, 365, 366; of Archelaus, 
392 

Anthropology, ancient Greek,i.123; 
of the various philosophers ; see 
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the summaries of their doctrines 
under their names 

Antimerus, a Sophist, disciple of 
Protagoras, li. 426 

Antiphon, a Sophist, ii. 361, 6; 
426 

Apollonius, a poet of Alexandria; 
his allusions to Orphie cosmo- 
gony, i. 99 

Archenetus, i. 398 

Archelaus,a disciple of Anaxagoras, 
ii. 387; his doctrines, 389 sqq. 

Archilochus, 1. 122 

Archytas, his life and writings, i. 
319-322, 366 sq., 390; his sup- 
posed doctrine of Ideas, 320 

Aristodemus, sometimes included 
among the seven wise men, i. 
Lig; 1? ee 

Aristotle, standpoint and character 
of his philosophy, i. 155, 162, 
172, 175, 182; second period of 
Greek philosophy closes with, 
164, 179: on the Socratic and 
pre-Socratic philosophy, 185, 
189; on Thales; 2P7, 218; 
Anaximander, 228 sqq.; Anaxi- 
menes, 271, 1; 275; Diogenes, 
288, 289,299 ; the Pythagoreans, 
306 sq.; 351, 2; 418, 419 sq., 
476, 481, 509; Eleatics, 5338, 
640; Xenophanes, 562, 565; 
Parmenides, 583,7., 5938 ; 606,1; 
Zeno, 613, 622; 624, 1; 625; 
Melissus, 534, 535, 630 sq. ; 
Heracleitus, li. 6, 2., 12, 36, 59, 
65: Empedocles, 119, ”., 131, 2., 
139, 144, 149, 153; the Atom- 
ists, 208, ., 210 sq., 287-245, 
300, 3138; Anaxagoras, 333 sq., 
340, 354, 3857, 364 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum, a disciple 
of Aristotle, on the Pythago- 
reans, 1. 329; 351, 2; 358, n.; 
361, 364 sqq., 493 

Arithmetic, supposed discovery of, 
by Pheenicians, i, 215, 1; in- 
cluded in Greek education, 78 
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_-prominence in Pythagorean phi- 
losophy, 407, 419 

Art, not included in philosophy, i. 
8; influence of, on philosophy, 
54; religion ministered to, 54 ; 
connection of, with political pros- 

_ perity, 81; Greek, as distin- 
guished from modern, 1. 142- 
144; some arts borrowed from 
animals, il. 277; of happiness, 
280; derivation of, according to 
Heracleitus, 308, 1 

&px7h, first application of the word 
to a first principle by Anaxi- 
mander, i, 248 

Astronomy ; see Stars 

arapatia of the Sceptics, i. 149 

Athens in the Sth century B.c., il. 
395, 401 

Atomistic School, ii. 207; Atom- 
istic (Democritean) philosophy : 
principle and a standpoint, 210 
6qq.; Becoming and Decay, 215; 
Being and Non-Being, 217; 
Atoms and the Void, 219; quali- 
ties of theatoms, 219; differences 
among them, 223, 245; the Void, 
228; changes, reciprocal rela- 
tion, and qualities of things, 239 
sq. ; primary and secondary qua- 
lities, 232; the elements, 234; 
movement of the atoms, 235; 
denial of Chance, 239; vortex, 
247; formation of the universe, 
244 sq.; innumerable worids, 
245; inorganic nature, 252; 
meteorology, 253, ! ; plants and 
animals, 253 sq., 268; man: 
his body, 253; suul, 258; rela- 
tion of soul and body, 261; 
universal diffusion of soul, 263; 
cognition and sensation, 266, 
271 ; sight and hearing, 268 sq, ; 
thought, 271, 275; rational and 
sensible perception, 271, 272; 
supposed scepticism of Demo- 
critus, 275; opinion as to the 
beginnings of human culture, 


BOD 


277; ethics, 278 sqq.; happi- 
ness, 279 ; friendship, 283; the 
state, 284; marriage, 285; re- 
ligion, 287; e«fwAa, 289 sq.; 
prognostics and magic, 290, 291 ; 
position and character of Ato- 
mistic philosophy, 292 sq.; not 
a form of Sophistic doctrine, 
294 sq.; relation to Eleatic phi- 
losophy, 304 sq. ; to Heracleitus, 
309; to Empedocles, 310; to 
Pythagoreans, 312; to ancient 
Tonians, 312; to Anaxagoras, 
313; later representatives, Me- 
trodorus, 313; Anaxarchus, 317 


EANS, prohibition of, by Py- 

thagoras, 1.331, 1; 344; 361, 
1; by Numa, 519, 2.; by Empe- 
docles, ii. 175, 3 


| Becoming, denial of, by the Eleaties, 


i. 203 ; how regarded by Hera- 
cleitus, Empedocles, the Ato- 
mists, and Anaxagoras, 208. 
See the account of the doctrines 
of the several philosophers un- 
der their names 


Being, how apprehended by the 


earlier and later Physicists, i, 
187 sq., 198, 206-208; by Par- 
menides, 580 sqq.; by Melissus, 
629 sqq. ; by the Eleatics gene- 
rally, 640; by Heracleitus, ii. 
11 sq., 36 8q., 107 sq.; by Em- 
pedocles, 195 sqq.; by the Ato- 
mists, 217 sq., 305 sqq.; by Anax- 
agoras, 380, 382; Protagoras, 
449 sq.; Gorgias, 451 sq. 


Bias, one of the seven wise men, 


i, 119; said to have asserted 
the reality of motion. 120, 2; 
his name used proverbially for 
a wise judge, 120, 3 


Bitys, book of, i. 41, 1 
Body, souis fettered in the, 1. 70; 


the corporeal not distinguished 
from the spiritual by pre-Socra= 
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tics, 149, 200 sq.. 208; origin of 
the, see doctrines of philosophers 
referred to under their names 

Bookol, sect of the, i. 4 

Brentinus, a Pythagorean, i. 323, 
392 

Busiris, panegyric on, by Isocrates, 
1. 332, 1 

Butherus, i. 392 


CALLICLES, a Sophist in the 
wider sense, il. 427, 477 
Causes of things, how first sought, 
.1, 85; question of natural, the 
starting point of philosophy, 
127, 128; natural phenomena 
explained by natural c., by pre- 
Soeratics, 182; vods in relation 
to natural, 220; 11. 354, 383 

Central fire, of the Pythagoreans, 
i. 442 sqq., 465 sqq. 

Cercops, i. 311, 2; 340, 2 

Cham, prophecy of, i. 96, 3 

Chance, denied by Democritus and 
Anaxagoras, il. 239; 346, 3 

Chaos, in Hesiod, i. 88; Acusi- 
laus, 97; in Orphie cosmogonies, 
$9, 104 

Charondas, 1. 342, 1 

Chilon, sometimes reckoned among 
the seven wise men, i. 119, 1 

Christianity, called giAogopia, i. 
4,1; breach between spirit and 
nature in, 139; character of 
Greek philosophy as compared 
with, 131, 134 sqq., 140 sq. 

Chronos in cosmogony of Phere- 
eydes, 1.90 sq. ; of the Orphics, 
100, 101, 104 

Chrysippus, the Stoic, his defini- 
tion of philosophy, i. 3 

Chthon, the earth, i. 90 

Cleobulus, sometimes reckoned 
among the seyen wise men, 1. 
TLS, ‘tT 

Clidemus, a naturalist, contempo- 
rary with Democritus, ii, 388, 1 
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Clinias of Tarentum, a later Py- 
thagorean, i. 366, 392 

Cognition, faculty of, not’ enquired 
into by early Greek philoso- 
phers, i. 152; Sophists denied 
man’s capacity for, 152, 182, 
202; difference between mo- 
dern enquiries into, and those 
of Plato and Aristotle, 153- 
155; of conceptions declared 
by Socrates the only true know- 
ledge, 182 ; with the pre-Socra- 
tics the discrimination of scien- 
tific, from sensible presentation 
was the consequence, not the basis 
of their enquiries into nature, 1. 
198 ; Parmenides opposes cog- 
nition of reason to that of sense, 
but only in respect of their con- 
tent, 591, 603; Eleatics deve- 
loped no theory of, 641; nor 
did Heracleitus, ii. 92; nor 
Empedocles, 170; opinions on, 
and perception, of Heracleitus, 
88-95; Empedocles, 169, 195 
sq.; Democritus, 265 sq., 270— 
274sq.; Metrodorus, 316; Anax- 
agoras, 367, 370; of the So- 
phists, 445 sqq. 

Colonies, Greek, their number and 
extent, 1. 81 

Comets, how regarded by Diogenes 
of Apollonia, i. 295, 2; Pytha- 
goreans, 454; Democritus, ii. 
252; Anaxagoras, 362 

Corax, a Sicilian rhetorician, ii. 
397 

Cosmology before Thales, i. 83 ; 
of Hesiod, 84; of Pherecydes, 
89 sq.; of Epimenides, 96; of 
Acusilaus, 97; of the Orphic 
poems, 98-108; of Thales, 222, 
226; of Anaximander, 251 sqq. ; 
of Anaximenes, 273 sqq.; of 
Hippo, 283; of Diogenes of 
Apollonia, 295sq. ; ofthe Pytha- 
goreans, 438 sqq.; of Hera- 
cleitus, ii. 47 sqq.; of Empe- 
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docles, 145 sqq.; of the Ato- 
mists, 235 sqq., 314; of Anax- 
agoras, 354 sqq.; of Archelaus, 
389 sq. 
Counter-Earth, Pythagorean the- 
ory of the, i. 444, 450, 452 sq. 
Cratylus the Heracleitean, Plato 
instructed by him, ii. 113 ; play 
on words, 114 

Critias, ii. 427; his religious 
opinions, 481, 482 

Critical method. Greek science 
deficient in, i. 149 

Cresus, remark of, about philo- 
sophy, i. 1, 2 

Cronos, in cosmogony of Hesiod, 
i. 87 

Crotona, salubrity of, i, 337; set- 
tlement of Pythagoras in, 340; 
attack on Pythagoreans in, 357 


sq. 

Cybele, rites of, i. 61 

Cylon, author of the attack on the 
Pythagoreans at Crotona, i. 358, 
n., 362, n. 

Cynie philosophy, character of, i. 
178 


Culture of Homeric period, i. 49; 
peculiarity of Greek, 138 sq. 


DEMONS, belief in, first met 
with in Hesiod,i. 125; saying 
of Theognis about, 123; opinions 
respecting, of the Pythagorears, 
484, 6; 487 sq.; character of 
man is his demon, 4531; li. 
98; the soul is the abode of 
the demon, ii. 278; opinions of 
Empedocles respecting, 172 sq. ; 
176, 2;179; of Democritus, 290; 
were long-lived but not immor- 
tal, 290, 2 
Damon and Phintias, 1. 345, 3 ; the 
musician, ii. 418, 2; 435,1 
Death, early theories about, i. 68, 
5; 123 sq.; of Anaximander, 
256; Anaximenes, 270. 271; Dio- 
genes of Apollonia, 297; of the 
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Pythagoreans, 482, 484 sq. ; 
Alemzon, 6524; Epicharmus, 


531; Parmenides, 602; 604, 1; 
Heracleitus, ii. 79-87; Empe- 
docles, 164, 172 sq. ; Democri- 
tus, 259, 261, 263,309; Anaxa- 
goras, 366; 367, 1; praise of 
death by the Thracians, i. 73, 1 ; 
Theognis, 118; Prodicus, ii. 
473 

Decad, the, in the Pythagorean 
philosophy, i. 426 sqq. 

Deity; see God, Gods 

Demeter, supposed Egyptian origin 
of the story of, i. 40,4; hymn 
to, 67 ; mythus and cult of, 63; 
69,1; 75; ii. 482, 3 

Demecritus, his journeys, i. 27, 
1; 33; position in pre-Socratie 
philosophy, 207; comparison 
of, with Anaximander, 263 ; life 
of, 11. 208; doctrines of, vide 
Atomistic school 

Destruction, periodical, and con- 
struction of the world; see 
World 

Diagoras of Melos, the Atheist, ii. 
320, 428 

Dialectic, development of, by Ele- 
atics, 1. 184; Zeno, the dis- 
coverer of, 613 ; unknown to the 
Pythagoreans, 505; of the So- 
phists, ii. 484 

A:adnKa, date of the, i. 65 

Diocles the Pythagorean, 1. 364, 5 

Diodorus of Aspendus, inventor of 
the Cynie dress among the Py- 
thagoreans, i. 365 

Diogenes of Apollonia, i. 285; his 
doctrines: air as primitive mat- 
ter, 286 sq.; rarefaction and 
condensation, 290 sq.; different 
kinds of air, 292; formation 
and destruction of the universe, 
298 ; the soul, 288, 292, 296; 
earth and stars, 294 sq.; ani- 
mals and plants, 287, 296; 
metals, 298; character and his~ 
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torical position of his philoso- 
phy, 300 sq.; contradictions in 
his doctrine, 300; relation to 
Anaxagoras, 301 

Diogenes the Democritean, ii. 317 

Dionysodorus the Sophist, ii. 424 ; 
457, 3; 464, 1 

Dionysus, worship of, introduced 
into Greece, i. 27, 30, 42, 60; 
rites of (mysteries), 64, 72, n., 
333, n., 347, ., 365, 487, 497: 
Dionysus Helios, i. 107 ; 11. 100, 
6 ; story of Dionysus Zagreus, 1. 
105 ; opinion of Heracleitus on 
rites of, i1. 103 

Dorians and Jonians, supposed to 
represent Realists and Idealists 
in Greek philosophy, i. 191 sq. 

Doubt, modern philosophy begins 
with, i. 146 

Dreams, Heracleitus on, 11. 82, 83 ; 
connected with prophecy by 
Democritus, i'. 291 

Drunkenness, how explained by 
Diogenes, i. 297; Heracleitus, 
ii. 81 

Dualism of Greek philosophy, i. 
162 

Duality, Unity and, with Pytha- 
goreans, i. 386 sqq. 

Dynamists and Mechanists, Rit- 
ter’s division of the Ionian 
philosophers into, i. 240, 4 


pA®TH, opinions concerning 
the, in Hesiod, 88 ; in Phere- 
eydes’ cosmogony, i. 90 sq.; 
in Orphic poems, 99 sqq.; of 
Thales, 225, 226; Anaximan- 
der, 255; Anaximenes, 273; 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 292-294; 
Pythagoreans, 439, 454 sqq.; 
Xenophanes, 567 sq.; Parme- 
nides, 593, 2; 599 ; Heracleitus, 
ii. 48 sq., 55-68 sqq.; Empedo- 
eles, 154-156 ; Democritus, 247, 
248; Anaxagoras, 344-360 
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Earthquakes, how explained by 
Thales, i. 226; Anaximenes, 
278; Diogenes of Apollonia, 
295; Pythagoras, 485, 3; De- 
mocritus, li. 253, 1; Anaxago- 
ras, li. 362, 6 

East, the, supposed derivation of 
Greek philosophy from, i. 28 
sqq.; points of contact between 
Greek philosophy and that of, 
42 sq.; supposed journeys in, 
of Pythagoras, 328; of Empe- 
docles, ii. 189; of Democritus, 
212. 7: 

Echecrates, disciple of Philolaus, 
1. 364, 5 

Eelecticism, period of, i. 393 

Eclipses, prediction of, ascribed to 
Thales, i. 214, x.; explanation 
of, by Anaximander, 252; An- 
aximenes, 275; Pythagoreans, 
455, 3; 456, 2; Alemeon, 523, 
1; Xenophanes, 572; Empe- 
docles, ii. 157; Atomists, 262 ; 
Anaxagoras, 360, 361; Anti- 
phon, 459, 3 

Ecliptic, inclination of the, said 
to have been discovered by 
Anaximander, i. 254; by Py- 
thagoras, 455, 2; theories of 
Empedocles, Democritus, Anax- 
agoras, ll. 376 

Ecphantus, a later Pythagorean, 
i. 823; explanation of Monads, 
‘415; his doctrines, 527, 528 

Education, Greek, i. 78, 79; i. 
394-896, 434; Homer, the 
Greek handbook of, i. 111 

Egg of the Universe, in ancient 
cosmogonies, 1. 97, 100 

Egypt, supposed debts of Greek 
philosophy to, 1. 26, 27, 32; 
travels in, of Thales, 215, 1; of 
Pythagoras, 331-334; of Demo- 
critus, ii. 211, 212; of Anaxa- 
goras, 327, 2. 

el5wka of Democritus, ii. 266, 
268, 302, 304, 40a 
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Eleatie philosophy, i. 533-642; 
character and historical position, 
188 sq., 202-204, 206, 638 sq. ; 
supposed connection with Indian 
philosophy, 35 sq. ; doctrines of, 
authorities for, 533 sq.; cf. 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno, 
Melissus 

Elements, five wvxot of Pherecydes 
supposed to be the, i. 92. 1; 
theories respecting the, of Phi- 
lolaus, i. 436 sq.; of Heracleitus, 
ii. 51 sqq. ; four, of Empedocles, 
1. 438, 569; 11. 125 sqq. ; gradual 
development of the doctrine of, 
128 ; term first introduced into 
scientific language by Plato, 
126, 1; qualities and place of 
the several elements first defined 
by Plato and Aristotle, 131 

Elothales of Cos, i. 195, 196 

Emotions, origin of, according to 
Empedocles, ii. 171 

Empedocles, life and writings, ii. 
1)7 ; teachers, 118, 2., 187 sqq.; 
his philosophy: generation and 
decay = combination and separa- 

» tion of substances, 122 sqq.; 
elements, 135; mixture of mat- 
ter, 132; poresand emanations, 
125; Love and Hate, 137 sq.; 
alternation of cosmic periods, 
145 sq.; laws of nature and 
chance, 144; the Sphairos, 
149 ; formation of the universe, 
150 sq.; heavenly bodies, 154 
sqq.; meteorology, 158; plants 
and animals, 159 sq.; respira- 
tion, 164; sense-perception, 
165 sq.; thought, 167 ; percep- 
tion and thought, 169; desires 
and emotions, 171; transmi- 
gration and pre-existence, 172 
sq.; prohibition of animal food 
and killing of animals, 174, 
175: Golden Age, 177; gods 
and demons, 179 ; character and 
historical position of Empedo- 
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clean philosophy, 184 sq. ; rela- 
tion to Pythagoreanism, 191 
sq.; to the Eleatics, 194 sqq. ; 
to Heracleitus, 202 sq.; Empe- 
docles not a mere Eclectic, 205; 
general summary, 205-207 

Epicharmus, the comic poet, i. 
116, 1; his doctrines, 195, 196; 
how far a Pythagorean, 529 sq. 

Epicureanism, general character 
of, 1. 158, 178 

Epicurus, his theory of the deflec- 
tion of the atoms compared with 
the doctrine of Democritus, ii. 
240 

Epimenides, contemporary with 
Solon, 1. 96, 5; his cosmogony, 
96 sq., 353 

Ericapéus, derivation of the name, 
i. 104, 2; see Phanes 

Erinna, on the transitoriness of 
fame, i. 127 

Eros, how represented by Hesiod, 
i. 88; Pherecydes, 92; Epime- 
nides, 97; Parmenides, 596, 1; 
Plato’s doctrine of, i. 155; as 
Plastie force, 193, 2; in the 
system of Empedocles, ii. 196 

Essence of things, how sought by 
Jonians, Pythagoreans, Eleaties, 
i. 202, 207 

Ethics, early Greek, i. 76, 77; of 
Homeric poems, 110 ; of Hesiod, 
112; of the Gnomic poets, 
115 sq.; of the seven wise 
men, 120 ; development of, 121- 
123; ancient and modern, 150 
8q.; esthetic treatment of, by 
the Greeks, 151; Plato’s, 155; 
Aristotle’s, 156 ; Socrates foun- 
der of, 172; of Neo-Platonists, 
180; of Pythagoreans, 184, 481 
sqq.; of Heracleitus, ii. 97 sqq.; 
of Democritus, 277-287; of 
Anaxagoras, 371; of the So- 
phists, 469 sqq. 

Eudemus the Peripatetic, Orphic 
cosmogony used by him, 1. 98 
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Eudorus on Pythagorean doctrine 
of Unity and Duality, i. 388, 1 
Eurytus, disciple of Philolaus, i. 
364, 5 

Euxitheus, on suicide, 1. 483 

Evenus of Paros, rhetorician and 
Sophist, ii. 426 

Even—odd, category of numbers 
with the Pythagoreans, i. 377, 
405 


Arte; see Religion 
Fallacies, Sophistic, 11. 462 
sq.; Aristotle’s treatise on, 466 

Fate, in Greek religion, 1. 52, 101; 
in Orphie cosmology, 100; in 
Theognis, 117 sq.; Archilochus, 
122; Pythagoreans, 439, 2; 
465, 2; Parmenides, 595, 2; 
relation to nature and Divine 
Providence, Heracleitus, 11. 39 
sqq.; Empedocles, 144; Demo- 
critus, 289, 301; Anaxagoras, 
345, 350-354, 382 

Figures, relation of, to numbers 
in the Pythagorean philosophy, 
i. 484; to corporeal things, 436 ; 
to the elements, 437, 438 

Fire; see Elements, Cosmology ; of 
the Periphery, i. 444 sq., 450, 
465; central, 448, 527; primi- 
tive, of Hippasus, 526; of He- 
racleitus, 11. 21 sqq. 

Flux of all things, doctrine of 
Heracleitus, i1. 11 sqq. 

Food, animal, forbidden by Empe- 
docles and the Orphics, i. 42 ; 
Pythagoras, 344, 3; 447, 7.; 
by Empedocles, il. 174, 175; 
fish forbidden as, by Anaxi- 
mander, 1. 256 

Force, how related to matter by 
the pre-Socratice philosophers, i. 
200, 220, 221; by *Empedocles, 
li. 138, 179 ; vows of Anaxagoras 
conceived as a natural, il. 345- 


349, 376, 384 


GOD 


Form, Greek sense of, its effect on 
Philosophy, i. 5; on Art, 142- 
144; elementary nature of 
bodies is dependent on their, 
asserted by Pythagoreans, 436 
sq.; and matter how regarded 
by Archytas, 390 

Freewil/, necessity and, i. 14-20 

Friendship, rites of ; a number, 
188; how regarded by the Py- 
thagoreans, 345, 353 ; (Kowa Ta 
Tay pidwy, 345, 2; 495, 2); by 
Democritus, ii. 288; by Gorgias, 
472, 3 


ENERATION and _ Decay, 

opinions respecting, of Par- 
menides, 1. 585, 587, 591; of 
Heracleitus, 11.17, 20,37; Em- 
pedocles, 122-125; the Atomists, 
214-217, 229; 296, 1; Anasza- 
goras, 331 

Geometry discovered by the Egyp- 
tians, i. 47, 2., 215, 2.; figures 
of, how regarded by Archytas, 
390; by Pythagoreans, 407 
413, 416, 484; proficiency in, 
of Pythagoras, 331,72. ; of Demo- 
critus, ti. 212, 2., 296; of Hip- 
pias, 423, 7. 

Gete, a people of Thrace: their 
belief in immortality, 1. 73, 1; 
330, 2; 337 

Gnomic poets, i. 115-118, 616 

God, Greek notion of, i. 54, 64; 
development of the conception 
of, 121 sq. ; Stoic conception of, 
220, 4; opinions respecting, of 
Thales, 220-223; of Anaxi- 
mander, 249; of Anaximenes, 


270; of Diogenes, 287, 5; of . 


the Pythagoreans, 386 sqq., 
397-407, 489 sqq., 515; of Hip- 
pasus, 526; in the treatise on 
Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gor- 
gias, 528, 539, 540, 547-660 ; 
of Xenophanes, 550, 409-566, 
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578; of Parmenides, 588; of 
Melissus, 638; of Heracleitus, 
li. 39. 42-47; of Empedocles, 
179-184; of Anaxagoras, 349, 
2; 352; of the S.phists, 504 
Gods, how far derived by Greece 
from Egypt, i. 40; in Homeric 
and Hesiodie poems, 40, 112; 
489 ; 561, 1; in Greek religion, 
51, 52, 563; their worship re- 
quired by the State, 57; mys- 
teries connected with particular, 
60, 61 sqq., 490 ; of the ancient 
cosmology, 84, 89 sq., 95 sqq. ; 
ideas about the, of Archilochus, 
Terpander, Simonides, Solon, 
Theognis, 122,123; attitude of 
the Greek to his, 140; recog- 
nition of the, by Thales, 221- 
223; innumerable created, of 
Anaximander and Anaximenes, 
258, 270; recognition of the, 
by Pythagoreans, 490, 496; 
Epicharmus, 530; polemic of 
Xenophanes against the, 558- 
561, 578; of Parmenides, 589, 
1; 596, 601; attitude towards 
the, of Heracleitus, 11, 100-103 ; 
of Empedocles, 179-184; of 
Democritus, 286-290, 301-303, 
405; of Anaxagoras, 324, 328, 
372; of the Sophists, 480-483, 
504; neo-Platonists, i. 160, 
161; reason given by Diagoras 
for ceasing to believe in, ii. 320 
Golden Age, myths of the, i. 29; 
how employed by Empedocles, 
ii. 177, 178 

Golden Poem, authorship of the, 
1. 312, 7., 322; 438,1; on gods, 


demons, and heroes, 487, 3;. 


moral precepts of, 494 

Good, the beautiful is also the, i. 

114; the, according to Epichar- 
mus, 530; the highest, according 

- to Solon, 116; and evil among 

the ten fundamental opposites, 

i. 381; to Epicurus, Democritus, 


HAD 


Heracleitus, ii, 98,2; see Hap- 
piness 

Goods, Plato’s theory of, i. 155; 
community of, among the Py- 
thagoreans, 343, 354; riches 
are not necessarily, asserted 
by Sappho, 114; Solon, i16; 
equality of, first advocated by 
Phaleas, ii. 428, 6 ; Democritus, 
ii. 278, 281; Prodicus, 473; 
Divine and human, according to 
Democritus, 278 ; happiness to 
be sought in goods of the soul, 
308 ; all pleasures not, 471 

Gorgias of Leontini (Leontium), 
the Sophist, 11. 412 ; his writings 
and lectures, 415, 2; 451, 489, 
492; end of his teaching, 431, 
471; scepticism, 451 sq.; phy- 
sical theories, 460; doctrine of 
virtue, 471; rhetoric, 485, 1; 
491, 492 sq. 

Grammatical discussions uf Prota- 
goras, li. 489 

Gravitation, 11. 239; cause of. the 
movement of the atoms in Ato- 
mistic system, 239 sqq., 299 

Greeks, in Homeric period, i. 49— 
51; their religion, 53 sq.; dis- 
tinctive peculiarities of their 
genius, 138 sqq.; art, 142 sq. ; 
moral and political life, 74, 75 
sq-. 140-142; ethical reflection 
until the 6th century B.c., 109 
sqq. ; circumstances of the Greek 
nation in the 7th and 6th cen- 
turies B.c., 80 sq.; in the Sth 
century, 11. 395. 401 ; philosophy 
of the; see Philosophy 

Gymnastic, prominence of, in Greek 
education, i. 78; and with the 
Pythagoreans, 349, 353 


HYAYFS, opinions of the poets 
on, i. 124-127; descent of 
Pythagoras into, 340; punish- 
ments in, 485; Heracleitus on, 

ui. 86, 87; Empedocles on, 174; 
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identity of Dionysus 
100, 6 

Happiness, greatest, according to 
Sappho, i. 114; the Gnomic 
poets, 115; Phocylides, 117; 
Theognis, 118 ; the Stoies, 158; 
Epicureans, 158, 178; Cyrenaics, 
178; Pythagoreans, 494 ; 496, 2; 
Heracleitus, ii. 98 ; Democritus, 
277 sqq.; the highest end of 
human effort, Anarchus, 318 

Harmony, invented by Pythagoras, 
i. 348, 1; by Pythagoreans, 
348, 384 sq.; the soul a, 384, 
1; developed, of the spheres, 
460 sqq.; the harmony of the 
body, 486; virtue is, 492; har- 
monical system of Philolaus, 
431-433; how regarded by 
Heracleitus, ii. 38-42, 56; Em- 
pedocles, 143 

Heavens; see Universe; Anaximan- 
der’s innumerable gods called, 
1. 258 

Hegesidemus, said to have been the 
instructor of Hippias the So- 
phist, ii. 421, 2 

Hellanicus of Lesbos, i. 102 

Heracleitus, his permanent ele- 
ment, i. 190; gave new direction 
to philosophy, 204; relation to 
Eleaties, 206 ; second division of 
pre-Socratic philosophy begins 
with, 208; life and treatise, 11. 
1 sqq.; opinions on the ignor- 
ance of man, 9; flux of all 
things, 11 sq.; fire as primitive 
matter, 20 sq.; transformations 
of primitive fire, 27 sq. (cf. i. 
223, 4); strife, 32 sqq.; har- 
mony, 38 sq.; unity of oppo- 
sites, 38 sq.; law of the uni- 
verse, the Deity, 42 sq.; ele- 
mentary forms of fire, 48 sqq. ; 
way upward and downward, 50 ; 
astronomy and meteorology, 57 
sqq.; the universe, 61 sq.; its 
eternity, 62; conflagration and 


with, 
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renewal of the world, 62 sq.; 
evidence for this, 64 sq.; ap- 
parently contradictory  state- 
ments, wept diairys, ete., 69; 
Plato, 73; result, 76; cosmic 
year, 77; man: soul and body, 79 
sqq.; pre-existence and immor- 
tality, 83 sq. ; reason and sense- 
knowledge, 88 sq.; theory not 
sensualistic, 938; ethics and 
politics, 97 sq.; relation of, to 
popular religion, 100; and to 
Zoroaster, 115; historical posi- 
tion, 104.sq.; school, 113 

Heracles, an immigrant god from 
the East, 30, 42; Chronos- 
Heracles of the Orphie cos-’ 
mogony, 1. 100; story of, in 
Olympus and his shadow in 
Hades, 124, 2.; story of, at 
the cross-ways, li. 419, 2; dis- 
course of Prodicus on, 473, 483 

Hermes Trismegistus, author of 
sacred Egyptian books, i. 40, 
41; 45,1 

Hermodorus of Ephesus, ii. 99, 3 

Hermotimus, said to have in- 
structed Anaxagoras, i. 220; ii. 
384-386 

Heroes, worshipped by the Pytha- 
goreans, 1. 487, 3; 488; future 
state of, ii. 86 

Hesiod, ‘Theogony’ of, 84-89; 
moral precepts in ‘ Works and 
Days, 112; precursor of gnomic 
poets, 113 

Hierarchy, absence of, in Greece, 
i. 55-57; influence of this on 
philosophy, 58 

Hippasus, a later Pythagorean, i. 

. 195; supposed fragments of his 
writings, 313, 323; doctrine of 
numbers, 373, 2. ; combined the 
doctrines of Heracleitus with 
those of Pythagoras, 526, 527; 
ij. 188, 1 

Hippias the Sophist, his character, 
teaching, and popularity, ii. 421, 
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422; his varied acquirements 
and love of rhetorical display, 
431, 458, 459; his reference of 
the ‘unwritten laws’ to the 
gods, 483; explanation of the 
poets, 487; rules concerning 
rhythm and eupbony, 491; not 
opposed to ordinary customs and 
opinions, 472; first enunciated 
the Sophistic distinction between 
natufal and positive law, 475 

Hippo, a physicist of the time of 
Pericles, who resembled Thales 
in his doctrines, i. 281, 282; 
accused of atheism, 283 

Hippodamus, the famous Milesian 
architect, 1i. 428; included by 
Hermann among the Sophists, 
428, 5; first to plan cities ar- 
tistically, 428; first theoretical 
politician in Greece, 470, 1 

History, sphere of, i. 11; laws and 
unity of, 14 sq. ; periods of, 164 ; 
of philosophy, how it should be 
written, 21-24 

Homer, Greek life and character in 
poems of, i. 49, 56; place in 
Greek education, 78, 111 ; ethics 
of, 110 sq.; on future retribu- 
tion, 125 ; seen by Pythagoras 
in Hades, 489 ; his statements 
about the gods disapproved by 
Xenophanes, 560, 561; and by 
Heracleitus, ii. 10, 3; 102, 2; 
allegorical interpretation of, by 
Metrodoruns, 372, 6 ; 387; called 
an astrologer by Heracleitus, 
102,2 

duotouepn of Anaxagoras, 1. 233, 
304; ii. 332 sqq. 


BYCUS, represents Eros as 
springing from Chaos, i. 98, 1; 
says that Diomede became im- 
mortal, 125, 3 
Idzus of Himera, infinenced in his 
doctrine by Anaximenes, i. 284 
Idealism, definition of, i. 187; 
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difference between modern sub- 
jective, and that of Plato, 153 
Idealists and Realists. Division 
of the pre-Socraties -into, how 
far admissible, i. 187 sqq. 
Ideas, doctrine of, the Platonic, 
i. 154 sq., 397; not held by 
the Pythagoreans, 321, 322 
Ignorance of mankind deplored by 
Xenophanes, i. 575, 2 ; Heraclei- 
tus, 11. 9; Empedocles, 170, 
197 ; said by Democritus to be 
the cause of all faults, 282, 283; 
regarded as a natural necessity 
by ancient scepticism, i. 159 
Immortality, doctrine of, not ori- 
ginally, but subsequently, con- 
nected with Eleusinian mys- 
teries, i. 67, 68; said to have 
been first taught by Pherecydes, 
69; belief of Thracians and 
Gauls in, 73, 1; first placed on 
a philosophic ba-is by Plato, 
74; Pindar the first poet who ex- 
presses belief in, 127; Herodo- 
tus says it first camefrum Egypt, 
333, 1; asserted to have been 
held by Thales, 225; opinions 
of the Pythagoreans on, 477, 
481 sqq.; Heracleitus, ii. 76, 
83-87 ; Empedocles, 172-177 
Infinite, the, of Anaximander, i. 
229 sqq.; called divine, 249; 
Anaximenes calls his primitive 
air infinite, 268: of the Pytha- 
goreans, 467, 468 ; Xenophanes 
said to have called both the 
Deity and the Universe infinite, 
5965, 566; see Unlimited 
Initiated, the, of the Orphie and 
Eleusinian mysteries, i. 61, 67 ; 
final destiny of, 126; among 
the Pythagoreans, 342, 343, 356 
Inspiration, poetic, explanation of, 
il. 292; of the Sibyl, 100 
Intellectual faculty, theory of Par- 
menides and Empedocles, ii, 
197 ; see Cognition, Nos 
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Tonian and Dorian element in phi- 
losophy, i. 184 sqq. ; see Dorian ; 
philosophers, 211 sqq.; after 
Anaximenes, 280 sqq. ; distine- 
tion of a mechanical and dyna- 
mical tendency, 232 sq. 

Tsocrates, said to have copied the 
style of Gorgias, ii. 414, 4; 
mentions Pythagoras in Egypt, 
i. 83; 331, 1; the Busiris of, 
ii. 488, 1 

Italian and Ionian, division of 
Greek philosophy by some an- 
cient historians into, 1. 191 


EWS, Alexandrian, their deri- 
vation of Greek philosophy, 
i, 26, 28; 64, 2; supposed 
teachers of Pythagoras, 1. 330, 
1; of Anaxagoras, 35, 37 sq. ; 
ii, 327, .; 385, 2, 8 
Justice, exhortations to, of Homer 
and Hesiod, i. 111, 112; Solon, 
116; Pythagoras, 494; Hera- 
cleitus, 1i. 98; Democritus, 282; 
the ideal sum of all the virtues, 
j. 117; identified with certain 
numbers by the Pythagoreans, 
411, 420, 491; described as a 
law of nature by Protagoras, 
ii. 470, 471; asan unattainable 
good by Thrasymachus, 479, 1 ; 
Sophistic distinction of natural 
and positive, 11. 471, 475-479 ; 
divine retributive in poets, 1. 
212, 113; 122, 2; 125; Pytha- 
goreans, 483, 485, 489, 496 


KX OWLEDGE ; see Cognition 
xafappot of Empedocles, ii. 
V72g 214 © 
xépos of Heracleitus, ii. 78, 1 


[ASUS of Hermione, a lyric 
poet and writer on music, i. 
119, 1; 526, 6 
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Laurel, use of the, prohibited by 
Empedocles, ii. 175, 3 

Leucippus, founder of the Ato- 
mistie school, ii. 207 sqq.; see 
Atomistie school 

Limited and Unlimited, identified 
by the Pythagoreans with the 
Odd and Even, i. 378, 379, 
383; how regarded by Philo- 
laus, 371, 372; nature of these 
principles, 409 sqq. 

Linguistic enquiries and diseus- 
sions falsely ascribed to Pytha- 
goras, 1. 506; of Protagoras 
and Prodieus, ii. 489 ; practised 
by Heracleitus, 97; and his fol- 
lowers, 114; catches popular 
with the Greeks, 11. 466, 9 

Linus, regarded as a philosopher, — 
i.4; sometimes reckoned among 
the seven wise men, 119, 1 

Logic, Hegel’s definition of, 1. 12 ; 
law of development in, different 
from that in history. 13 

Adyos of Heracleitus, i. 43, 1; 
44,4: 46,1 

Love and Hate, moving forces of 
Empedocles, il. 188 sqq.; see 
Eros 

Lycophron, orator of the school of 
Gorgias, 11. 425, 477 

Lysis, the Tarentine, a Pytha- 
gorean conjectured to be the 
author of the Golden Poem, i. 
322; escaped from Crotona 
to Thebes, 357, 2; 3859, 2.; 
361, 2.; 363, 4; 364 


‘AGT, supposed debts of Greek — 
philosophy to the, i. 32, 35 ; 
connection with the, of Pytha- 
goras, 328, 2, 3; 513 sq.; of 
Heracleitus, ii. 115, 116; of 
Empedocles, 189, 5, 191; of 
Democritus, 210, ~., 211, %., 
526 7. 
Magic and miracles ascribed te 
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Pythagoras, i. 338, 339; 349, 2; 
352; to Empedocles, ii. 119, 
120; prophecy and, how re- 
garded by Democritus, 289-292 ; 
Democritus called father of, 
210, x. 

Magna Moralia, i. 492, 498 

Magnet, a soul attributed to the, 
by Thales, 1. 222; attraction of 
the, how explained by Diogenes 
of Apollonia, 298; by Empe- 
docles, ii. 134, 1; by Demo- 
eritus, 230, 1 

Man, how regarded by Greek re- 
ligion, 1. 53; see Anthropology, 
Soul, Body ; ‘man is the mea- 
sure of ali things,’ asserted by 
Protagoras, 11. 400, 405, 449 

Marriage, supposed, of Pythagoras, 
1. 341, 4; 347; precepts con- 
cerning, of the Pythagoreans, 
344, 347, 494, 495; identified 
with number five by Pythago- 
reans, 1. 411, 420; epinions of 
Democritus on, tl. 284, 285 

Materialism of the pre-Socratic 
philosophy, i. 15%, 199 sq.; i1. 
399, 400 sqq.; of the Atomists, 
299, 309; of Anaxagoras, 346, 
381, 383, 384 

Mathematics, not included in Greek 
education, i. 78; how regarded 
by Plato, 204; prominence of, 
with the Pythagoreans, 347, 
376, 446, 500 ; ii. 104, 106 ; pro- 
ficiency in, of Thales, i. 213, 3; 
Pythagoras, 328, 2.; Archytas, 
366, 7; of Democritus, i. 212, 
n., 214, n.; of Anaxagoras, 326; 
327, £; of Hippias, 448; 
teachers of, called Sephists, 
430, 1 

Matter, according to Aristotle, the 
possibility of Being, i. 175 ; ac- 
cording to Plato, is unreal, 174 ; 
primitive, how regarded by 
the earlier and later Physicists, 
202-209; primitive, of Thales, 
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226 ; of Anaximander, 227 sq«. ; 
ef Anaximenes, 266 sqq.; of 

- Diogenes, 286 ; of Hippo, 282; 
Idzeus, 284; of the Pythago- 
reans, 370, 874, 390, 393 sqq.; 
how apprehended by the Elez- 
ties, 568, 639 sq. ; by Heraclei- 
tus, li. 20 sqq., 64, 105 sq., 112 
sq.; by Empedocles, 126 sq., 129, 
138 sq., 193, 205; by the Ate- 
mists, 218, 220, 222, 310 sq.; 
by Anaxagoras, 330, 332 sqq., 
342, 383, 384; vovs the mover 
of, i. 220; ii. 364, 384; vots a 
subtle kind of, 346 

Mechanical explanation of nature, 
founded by Empedocles and 
Leucippus, li. 205; logically 
earried out by the Atomists, 
dil 

Medicine, art of, practised by the 
Pythagoreans, 1. 328, 2; 348, 
353, 3d4 

Melesageras, supposed adherent or 
Anaximenes, 1. 284, 3 

Melissus, lifeand writings of, i. 627, 
1; doctrine of Being, 534, 535, 
629 sqq.; denial of motion and 
change, 634 sq.; physical and 
theolegical theories ascribed to 
him, 637 sq.; connection with 
Leucippus, ii. 307 

Mcelissus, treatise on, Xenophanes 
and Gorgias, i, 533 sq. ; first 
section, 534; second section 
concerns Xenophanes and not 
Zeno, 536 sq.; but does nos 
truly represent the doctrines ot 
Xenophanes, 541; this treatise 
not authentic, 451; its origin, 
oat 

Metals, a kind ef respiration at 
tributed to, i. 298 

Metempsychosis, first introduction 
of, into Greece, i. 42, 67, 69, 7U; 
taught in the mysteries, 74; by 
Pherecydes, 69; 96, 4; 327, 3; 
belief of the Gauls in, 73, 1; 
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eastern or Egyptian origin of, 
72; development of, 126; men- 
tion of, by Herodotus, 333, 
1; personal transmigrations 
of Pythagoras, 340, 1; 483, 6; 
prominence of, in Pythagorean 
philosophy, 355, 481 sqq.; held 
by Empedocles, ii. 177; i. 484, 
3. 4 

Meteorological theories of Anaxi- 
mander, i. 256; Anaximenes, 
278; Diogenes of Apollonia, 
295, 5; Xenophanes, 671, 572; 
Heracleitus, ii. 48, 57, 62; Em- 
pedocles, 158 ; Democritus, 252, 
253; Anaxagoras, 362 

Mitredorus of Chios, an Atomist, 
il. 313; sceptical view of know- 
ledge, 319, 320 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus, disciple 
of Anaxagoras, 11. 314, 1; 372; 
his allegorical interpretation of 
the Homeric myths, 387 

Milky Way, connected with the 
central fire, i. 466 

Mimnermus, ethical contents of 
his poems, i. 114 

Mixture of matter, primitive, 
wrongly ascribed to Anaximan- 
der, 1. 282 sqq.. 241; with Em- 
pedocles, ii. 130 sqq.; with 
Anaxagoras, 338 sq. 

Mnesarchus, father of Pythago- 
Las, 1.:924 

Mochus or Moschus, a Phoenician 
Atomist, i. 34, 41, 48; 328, 1; 
Democritus said to have de- 
rived doctrine of atoms from, 
11. 212, 7. 

Monad, alleged Pythagorean dis- 
tinction of the, from the One, 
i. 391; called Zavbs mipyos, 
446, 1 

Monotheism, not imported into 
philosophy from the mysteries, 
i. 68; indications of, in the 
poets, 121, 122; of the Ko- 
ran, how opposed to Greek 
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religion, 186; of the Pythago- 
reans, 404, 489, 490; of Xeno- 
phanes, 5459, 1; 461, 562 sqq.; 
supposed, of Empedocles, ii, 
181-184; not connected with 
Anaxagoras’s doctrine of voids, 
349, 352. Cf. Vol. 1. 37 


| Moon, theories respecting the, of 


Thales: receives her light from 
the sun, i. 225; phases of the, 
214, n., 252; of Anaximander: 
shines by her own light, 253 ; 
size and place of, 253, n.; 254, 
2; how first formed, 274; ii. 
361, 6; is an aperture in a fiery 
riug, 252, m.; of Anaximenes, 
who is said to have first dis- 
covered that she gets her light 
from the sun, 274; of the Py- 
thagoreans: place of, in the 
universe, 444; said to be the 
counter-earth, 452, 1; conceived 
us a sphere, 454, 3; 455; 
456, 1; noticed in eclipse at 
her setting and after sunrise 
by Pliny, 456, 2.; light of, de- 
rived from sun and central fire, 
456, 2; plants and living crea- 
tures in the, fairer and larger 
than on our earth, 457; length 
of a day in the moon, 457, 1; 
abode of departed souls and of 
demons, 457; place of the, in 
the spheral harmony, 462, ~.; 
circles above and beneath the, 
471; of Alemzxon: plane sur- 
face shaped like a boat, ascribed 
to the, 523,1; called divine, 
523, 3; of Xenophanes: a 
tiery cloud lighted and extin- 
guished at rising and setting, 
and moving in a straight line, 
572; inhabited, 573, 1; no in- 
fluence on the earth, 573, 2; of 
Parmenides: placed midway 
between Milky Way and fixed 
stars, 600, 1; produced from 
the denser portion of the Milky 
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Way, 600, 2; mixed nature of | 


the, 600, 2; face in the, 600, 2; 
of Heracleitus: heat and light 
of the, why less than the sun, 
and greater than the stars, ii. 
57, °2; ship of the, 58, .; of 
Empedocles: made of crystal- 
line air, 156; a disc, 156; gets 
light from the sun, 156; dis- 
tance from the earth, 157; 
space beneath the, theatre of evil, 
1457; of Democritus: consists 
of smooth and round atoms, 
249: terrestrial nature of, 
mountains in, 249: origin of, 
249, 250; placed between e2rth 
and stars, 250; motion and ve- 
locity of, 251; placed next 
highest to the sun, 316; of 
Anaxagoras: origin of, 356; 
referred to in an obscure pas- 
sage as another universe, 389 ; 
invisible bodies between, and 
the earth, 360; shows her own 
light in eclipses, 561; her or- 
dinary light reflected from the 
sun, has mountains, valleys, and 
living inhabitants, 361; called 
mother of plants, 565, 3; Ne- 
mean lion conjectured tu have 
come from, 361, 3; Antiphon’s 
opinions on, 459, 3 

Motion, explanation of, by Dioge- 
nes, i. 290, 292; by Empedo- 
cles, i1i.130sq. ; by the Atowists, 
1. 208; ii. 241; by Anaxagoras, 
342-346 ; denial of, by Parme- 
nides, ii. 117, 118; by Zeno, i. 
619 sqq.; by Melissus, 634 sq. ; 
all things in constant, asserted 
by Heracleitus, ii. 11; i. 207; 
how regarded by Empedocles, 
118 sqq., 130, 137, 145 sq., 200. 
201, 205, 206; by Leucippus 
and Democritus, 214, 215 sq., 
239 sqq., 307, 308; Anaxago- 
ras, 325, 330, 354, 364, 376 
Multiplicity, Zeno’s arguments 
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against, i. 614, 626; Gorgias 
on, li. 4538-455; according to 
Heracleitus, 107; Empedoeles, 
202; Democritus, 300, 306; 
Anaxagoras, 375 sq. 


Music, place in Greek education, 


i. 78; theory and practice of, 
with the Pythagoreans, 348, 
358, 384, 385, 481 sq.: of 
the spheres, 460 sq. ; taught by 
Hippias, li. 422, 2 


Mysen, one of the seven sages, 


i. 119, 1; declared by Apollo to 
be the most blameless of men, 
120, 3 


Mysteries, Greek, i. 59, 60 sq.; 


Orphic, 64 sqq.; Pythagorean, 
351, 352, 348 sq., 376, 490 


Myths, of Hesiod, i. 84; of Phere- 


eydes, 89; of Epimenides, 96: 
of the Orphic poems, 98 sqq. ; 
polemic of Xenophanes against, 
i. 561, 574; of Heracleitus, ii. 
404; of Democritus, 287 sq.; 
the Anaxagorean interpreta- 
tions of, 372, 6; 387; Pro- 
dicus on, 482; of the Golden 
Age, 177; how regarded in the 
Sophistie period, 402: myths of 
Protagoras quoted by Plato, 471 


NAMES, opinion of Democri- 


tus on, il. 275; distinction 
of, taught by Prodiecus, 419, 1 - 
440, 491; ambiguity of, subject 
ot Sophistie quiboling, 466-468 


Nature, unity of Spirit with, 


characteristic of the Greeks, 
138 sq., 149; in the systems 
of Plato and Aristotle, 153: 
Greek religion a worship of, 
157; all pre-Socratic philoso- 
phy a philosophy of, 152, 186, 
197; how regarded by post- 
Aristotelian schools, 157 sqq. ; 
natural truths, 157; physica! 
explanation of, when abandoned, 
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209; how explained by the 
Atomists, ii, 238, 239; by 
Anaxagoras, 350, 351; Sophistic 
view of laws of, 476 sqq. 

Nausicydes, a disciple of Demo- 
eritus, i. 319, 5 

Nausiphanes, x disciple of Demo- 
eritus, 11. 319 

Necessity and free-will in historical 
phenomena, i. 14-20; in Orphie 
eosmogony, 100 sq.; inthe Py- 
thagorean system, 465; 466, 2; 
world-ruling goddess of Par- 
menides, called avayxn, 595; 
meaning of, with Empedocles, 
ii. 188, 301; with Democritus, 
237, 239, -301; denial of, by 
Anaxagoras, 346. 382 

Neo-Platonism, 1. 35 ; compared 
with philosophy of Middle Ages 
and with ancient Greek philo- 
sophy, 160, 161; constitutes the 
third period of post-Aristotelian 
philosophy, 179; its general 
characteristics and tendency, 
132, 180-183 

Neo-Pythagoreans, statements re- 
specting origin of philosophy, 
i. 28, 32; respecting Pythago- 
rean philosophy, 392, 506 sqq. 

Nessus, a disciple of Democritus, 
1. 3138 

Night, in ancient Cosmology, see 
Cosmology ; cause of, according 
to the Pythagoreans, 1.450 ; day 
and, the same, asserted by 
Heracleitus, ii. 15, 16 

Non-Being, denial of, by Parme- 
nides, 1. 584 sq.; his account 
of the ordinary view of, 592, 
605 sq.; denial by Zeno, 626; 
by Melissus, 635; Heracleitus 
said to have asserted identity 
of Being and, ii. 36, 37; Being 
and Non-Being, two moments 
of Becoming, 309; how con- 
ceived by the Atomists—Being 
is in no respect more real than, 
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ii, 217 sqq.; the Void, 217, 4; 

306; ‘man the measure of,’ 
asserted by Protagoras, 449; 
Gorgias on Being and, 452, 454 

Novs, division of the soul into voids, 
ppeves, Ouuds, ascribed to Pytha- 

|  goreans, 1. 479; of Anaxagoras, 

| iL. 342 (see Anaxagoras) ; of Ar- 
chelaus, 389 sq.; how regarded 
by Democritus, 299 ; by the So- 
phists, 400 

Numa, asserted by an ancient 
tradition to have been a Pytha- 
gorean, i. 518, 2 

Numbers, Pythagorean doctrine of, 
i. 187, 369 sq., 407 sqq., 419 
sqq.; compared with Plato’s 
Ideas and Aristotle’s Causes, 
370; both form and substance 
of things, 875 sqq.; symbolic 
and lucky, 376; certain figures 
and angles assigned to particular 





gods, 422; decuple system of, 427 


OATHS, Pythagorean respect 
for, i. 495; supposed prohi- 

bition of, 494, 6; Xenophanes 
disapproved of, 574; Sophistic 
quibble about, 11. 466, 7; Pytha- 

| gorean oath, 420 

| Objectivity, characteristic of Greek 
art, i. 144; and Greek philoso- 
phy, 144 

Oceanus, in the Cosmogonies of 
Hesiod, Pherecydes and the 
Orphics ; see Cosmology, myth 
of, influence on Thales. i. 219 

Ocellus, of Lucania, his work on 
the universe, i. 319 

Octave, in Pythagorean system of 
Harmony, see Harmony, i. 385, 
431, 460, 465 

Odd and Even, in the Pythagorean 
system, 1. 877, 381 sq., 416 sq., 
429 

Odours, some animals live upon, 
a Pythagorean opinion, i. 475, 
4; 480, 2 
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Old, subordination of the young to 
the, enjoined by the Pytha- 
goreans, i. 493, 495 

tAvuros, Kéomos, ovpaves, division 
of the universe into, i. 471, 472 
One and Many in Pythagorean 
table of opposites, i. 381 ; the, 
and duality, 386 sqq.; the, and 
Deity, 391-394, 401 sqq., 405; 
the, and matter, 410, 412; the, 


designated as the soul, and the | 


point, 413; the first number, 
429 ; central fire called the, 442; 
Xenophanes declares Deity to 
be the, 655, 559 sq.,564; Being 
of Parmenides, 583 ; (cf. Vol. II. 
195, 199;) of Melissus, 634; 
Eleatic doctrine of the, ii. 112; 
comes from all, and all from, 
Heracleitus, ii. 35; 39; and 
Many, Zeno, i. 613-615; Par- 
menides, 589 sqq.; with Xeno- 
phanes, 555, 579; with Hera- 
eleitus as compared with 
Eleatics, ii. 107; with Empe- 
docles, 201; with the Atomists, 
216; pre-Socratics generally, 
398, 406; Gorgias asserts 
Being to be neither, nor Many, 
452, 453, 455; disputations of 
Athenian youths about the, and 
-Many, 456. 1; Aristotle calls 
the Sphairos of Empedocles the 
One, 149 

Onomacritus, collector of Orphic 
and Homeric poems, i. 62, 1, 
645, 343 

Ophioneus, i. 91, 2; 93 sq., 106 


PAR 


171; of Democritus, 270-274 
sq., 298; of Metrodorus, 316. 
317 ; of Anaxagoras, 369, 370: 
knowledge is merely,. asserted 
by Protagoras, 449-451, 458 ; 
Gorgias, 434 ; morality, justice. 
and religion, matters of ,475sqq. 


Opposites, Pythagorean table otf. 


i. 381, 509; all things consist 
of, maintained by Pythagoreans. 
1. 383 ; and Heracleitus, ii. 30 
sqq., 106, 309; present universe 
as compared with the Sphairos 
called by Empedocles, world of, 
175, 201, 202 


Oracles, i. 56 


_ Oriental philosophy, i. 43 sq., 133 





Opinion, number two assigned by | 


Pythagoreans to, 1. 411, 420; 
the region of the earth, 421, 1; 
knowledge and, view of Xeno- 
phanes respecting, i. 575; of 
Parmenides, 591, 603; (his ex- 
planation of the world accord- 
ing to ordinary, 592 sqq., 605 
sq.;) of Heracleitus, ii. 7-10, 
88-96; of Empedocles, 167, 


sq.; supposed derivation of 
Greek from, 26 sq. 


Orpheus, considered by Neo-Plato- 


nists the first of philosophers, 
i. 4; reckoned among the seven 
wise men, j. 119, 1 


Orphie poems, i. 62; theogonies. 


1. 98 sqq.; fragments of Jewish 
origin, 64, 2; xataBacis, 340, 2 


PAMPHIL US, reckoned among 


the seven wise men, i. 119, 1 


Pan, supposed derivation of the 


name, i. 40,3; appearsas Zeus 
in the Orphic theogony, i. 101 


Pantheism of the Orphie poems, i. 


64, 65; germ of, in Greek re- 
ligion, 101; of Xenophanes, 
562-564 ; of Heracleitus, ii. 106 


Parmenides, life and doctrines, i. 


580 sq. ; relation to Xenophanes, 
582 sq.; doctrine of Being, 584 
Sq.; corporeality of Being, 587 
sq., 590 ; reason and sense, 591 : 
sphere of opinion, physics, 592 ; 
Being and non-Being, the light 
and the dark, 594; cosmology, 
597 sq.; anthropology, 601; 
meaning of the Parmenidean 
Physics, 605 sq. 
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Perception ; see Sense, Senses 

Periander, reckoned among the 
seven wise men, i. 119, 1 

Periods, division of, in history, i. 
164 sq. 

Persephone, i. 40, 3, 4 

Personality, human, validity and 
importance of, first adequately 
conceived in Christianity and 
modern science, i. 150 

Phaleas the Chaleedonian, ii. 428,6 

Phanes Ericapeus, story of, i. 65, 
66, 101, 104, 106; another 
name for Helios, 196 

Phanton, i. 364, 5 

Phenomena, see Senses ; atmosphe- 
rical, see Meteorological theories 

Pherecydes of Syros ; taught trans- 
migration, i. 69, 71, 193, 194; 
his cosmogony, 89-96; connec- 
tion of Pythagoras with, 327, 2,3 

Philo of Byblus, i. 95; 96, 4 

Philolaus, author of first Pythago- 
rean writings, i. 313, 314 sq.; 
his date and place of residence, 
363-366; his disciples, 364; 
account of Pythagorean doc- 
trines: number, 871, 375, 376; 
Limited and Unlimited, 379 sq. ; 
harmony, 384, 885, 396; the 
One and Deity, 401 sq. ; mean- 
ing of numbers and figures, 423 
sqq., 4381 sqq.; the elements, 
438; formation of the world, 
439 sq.; central fire, 450 sq.; 
the moon, 456, 2; forms and 
qualities of things, 475 sq.; the 
soul, +75 sqq. 

Philosophy, name and conception 
of, i. 1-9; extent and limits of 
Greek, 9; history of, not a phi- 
losophie construction, 10; but 
an exposition of its course and 
interconnection, 14; philosophy 
and the history of, 22 ; sophistic 
view of the problem of, 152; 
il. 444, 446 

Philosophy, Greek, origin of, i. 26- 
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128; derivation of, from Oriental 
speculation, 26; ancient opi- 
nions concerning this, 26 sq, ; 
statement of the question, 30; 
external testimonies, 31 sq. ; 
internal evidence: theories of 
Gladisch and Roth. 35 ; positive 
reasons against Oriental origin, 
43 sq. Native sources of : (1) ) Re- 
ligion, 49 sq.; affinity of Greek 
religion with, 51; freedom of 
science in regard to religion in 
Greece, 58 ; supposed connection 
of, with the mysteries, 59; in 
respect of monothesim, 63, and 
metempsychosis, 67 ; (2) Moral 
Life, Civil and Political Condi- 
tions, 75; general character of 
Greek moral and politieal life, 
79; ea ah government, 80; 
colonies, 8 (3) Cosmology, 
83 (see Coctanlees (4) Ethical 
Reflection ; Theology and <An- 
thropology in relation to Ethics, 
109 (see Ethics, Religion, 
Gods); character of, 129 sq.; 
in relation to philosophy of the 
East and of the Middle Ages, 
133 sq.; and modern, 137; 
distinctive peculiarity of Greek 
spirit, 138; manifestation of 
this in Greek philosophy as a 
whole, 144; and in its particu- 
lar forms of development, 151 
sqq.; general result, 161 sq. ; 
principal periods in, 164 sqq.; 
meaning and value of periodic 
division, 164, first period, 166 
(against Ast, Rixner, Braniss, 
166; against Hegel, 169) ; second 
period, 174; third period, 179 
Philosophy, pre-Socratic, character 
and development of, i. 184- 
210. Various representations 
of, 184 ; distinction of tendencies 
in, 184, 1; (dialectical, ethical, 
184; realistic and idealistic, 
185; Ionian and Dorian, 191 ;) 
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division of, of Braniss, 193; 
Petersen, 194; Steinhart, 196, 1; 
a philosophy of nature, 197; 
development of, 198-200 ; three 
most ancient schools, 202 ; phy- 
sicists of the fitth century, 204 
sq.; the Sophists, 209 

Phocylides, i. 115, 117 

ovaikol, puciodcyot, designation of 
philosophers, especially of the 
Jonian school, down to the time 
of Socrates, 1 2, 4 

Physics, how far theology the 
precursor of, i. 108; when 
first separated from  meta- 
physics. 172; development of, 
by Ionians; treatment of, by 
the various philosophers, see 
their names 

Pindar, i. 68; his eschatology, 70, 
4;127 

Pisistratus, 1. 62,1; 119, 1 

Pittacus, i. 119, 1 

Planets ; see Stars 

* Plants, souls of, i. 69, 1 ; opinions 
concerning, of Hippo, i. 284, 2. ; 
of Diogenes, 298; of Philolaus, 
48u, 1; of Pythagoras, 495; of 
Empedocles, 1. 484, 4; 11. 189, 

- 160, 164, 174, 175: of Demo- 
critus, 263; of Anaxagoras, 
365; of Clidemus, 388, 1 

Piato, his travels in Egypt, i. 34; 
relation to modern philosophy, 
153-157; to Archytas, 319, 320; 
to the Pythagoreans, 354, 370, 
375,. 395, 481-483, 486, 506; to 
the Eleaties, 606 sq., 627, 639 
sq.; on Heracleitus, ii. 104, and 
his school, 113-115; on Empe- 
docles, 185, 203 ; on Anaxagoras, 
345; 351, 1; the Sophists, 429 
sqq., 462, 490 sqq. 

Pleasure and aversion, how re- 
garded by Democritus, ii. 278, 
303; origin of, with Empedo- 
cles, 171 

Plenum; see Void 


bc is 


Poetry, relation of, to Philosopiy, 
i. 130 

Polus of Agrigentum, pupil of 
Gorgias, li. 424; cf. 388, 1 

Polycrates, ii, 488, 1 - 

Polytheisi ; see Gods, Religion 

Pre-existence of the soul, held by 
the Pythagoreans, i. 483 ; Hera- 
cleitus, ii. 87; Empedocles, 
172 sq. 

Priests; see Hierarchy 

Prodicus, ii. 416 sq.; aim of his 
instructicns, 431, 460; his doc- 
trine of Virtue, Heracles, 473; 
on death, 473; religicus belief, 
483; rhetoric, 484, 486, 488; 
distinctions of synonymous 
words, 489-491, 412; relation 
to Socrates, 500, 501 

Prophecy, practised by Pythagoras 
and his schoul, 1. 338, 339, z ; 
349, 2; 488; Empedocles, ii. 
182; Democritus on, in dreams, 
297% 

Propositions, different kinds of, 
according to Protagoras, li. 490 

Prorus, a Pythagorean contem- 
porary of Philolaus, i. 366, 6 

Protagoras, 11. 407 sqq.; bis wri- 
tings, 416, 480, 481; 485, 1; 
aim of his instructions, 431, 
470 sq.; sceptical theory of 
knowledge, 446 sq., 458; on the 
Eristic art, 461; doctrine of 
virtue, 470 sq.; on the gods, 
481 sq.; rhetoric, 485, 1; 486— 
491; grammatical enquiries, £89 

Pythagoras, his date, i. 324; lite 
and travels previous to his ar- 
rival in Italy, 27,1; 33; 327 
sqq. ; teachers, 326 sq., 334, 335, 
517; residence in Samos, 336; 
em'gration to and residence in 
Italy, 386 sqq.. 352 sqq.; death, 
357,359; supposed writings, 310 
sqq.; 313, 2; doctrine of trans- 
migration, 355, 481; desires to 
be called g:Adcogos instead of 
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a wise man, 491, 2; called a 
Sophist, 2, 3; said to have 
called himself a god, 483. 2; 
how far he may be regarded as 
the founder of the Pythagorean 
philosecphy, 508 sq.; reckoned 
among the seven wise men, i. 
11934 

Pythagorean Philosophy, distinc- 
‘ion of Pythagoreanism and, i. 
»68. 369. J. Fundamental con- 
ceptions of, 368 ; number the es- 
sence of things, 369; apparent 
diversity of views respecting 
this, 370 sq. ; result, 375. The 
Oddand Even: Limited and Un- 
limited, 377 sqq.; fundamental 
epposites, 381; harmony, 383 
sq. Examination of different 
theories: 1. Unity and Duality, 
God and Matter, 386 sqq. (state- 
ments of the ancients, 387 sq.; 
criticism of these, 392 sq.; de- 
velopment of God in the world, 
A404 sq.) 2%. Reduction of the 
Pythagorean principles to space- 
relations, 407. 38. The original 
starting-point of the system, 
414, II. Systematic develop- 
ment of the number theory and 
its application to physics, 419 ; 
the number system, 425 sq. ; 
system of barmony, 431; figures, 
433; the elements, 436 sq.; 
genesis of the world, 439 sqq. ; 
the universe, 444 sqq. (ten 
heavenly bodies, 444; central 
fire and world-soul, 444, 448; 
earth and counter earth, 450; 
stars, 456 sq.; harmony of the 
spheres, 460 sqq.; fire of the 
periphery and the Unlimited, 
465 sqq.; time, 468; upper 
and under regions of the uni- 
verse, 471); cosmic periods, 
473 sqq.; graduated scale of 
terrestrial nature, 475; man: 
the soul, 475 sqq.; Metempsy- 
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chosis, 481 sqq., 510; demons, 
487 ; the gods, prophecy, 488 ; 
theology, 490; ethics, 490; ac- 
cording to ancient authorities, 
490 sq.; according to Aris- 
toxenus and later writers, 493 
sq. General summary, 496; 
Pythagorean Philosophy as 
such sprang neither from ethics, 
497; nor from dialectic, 502; 
but from physics, 507. Gra- 
dual formation of the system, 
508; share of Pythagoras in 
it, 509 sq.; its origin not 
Oriental, 513; but Greek, 416. 
Question of Italian influence, 
518. Pythagorean Philosophy 
in combination with other ele- 
ments, 521; Alemzon, 621; 
Hippasus, 526 ; Hephantus, 527; 
Epicharmus, 529. See their 
names. 


Pythagoreans, originally a political 


or religious party designation, 
}. 368, 2; authorities for their 
history, 306 sqq.; Pythagorean 
society, 342 sqq.; its political 
character, 349, 354; its perse- 
cution, 357 sq.; dispersion, 361 
sq., 365; later, 363; last of the, 
365, 367; ‘Pythagorean and 
pseudo-Pythagorean writings, 
310 sqq. 


Ou TIES of things derived 


from the form, magnitude, 
and relations of atoms, Demo- 
critus, il. 229 sq.; primary and 
secondary, 232 sq. 


AIN,; see Meteorological theo- 
ries 


Rainbow, 1. 278, 2; 481, 2. See 


Meteorological theories 


Rarefaction and coudensation of 


primitive matter, held by the 
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Jonians. i. 207; Thales, 218; 
Anaximencs, 271, 280; Dio- 
genes, 291, 299; Ideus, 284; 
Archelaus, ii. 390 

Realism and Idealism, i. 187 sqq. 

Reason, placed by Philolaus in the 
brain, i. 480; how regarded by 
Parmenides, i. 188, 591; by 
Diogenes and Anaxagoras, 301; 
ii. 342 sq., see vows ; r. and sense, 
see Sense and Sense Percep- 
tion 

Religion, Greek, influenced by the 
East, i. 27,1; relation of Greek, 
to Greek philosophy, 51; cha- 
racter of Greek, 52-55; free- 
dom of Greek science in respect 
to, 58; dependence of Eastern, 
Mohammedan, and Christian 
philosophy on, 59; attitude of 
Neo-Platonism to, 180 ; relation 
to, of Thales, 220, 221; the Py- 
thagoreans, 489; Xenophanes, 
558 sqq.; Heracleitus, i1. 100- 
103; Empedoeles, 172, 179 sqq., 
184; Democritus, 287 sqq.; 
Anaxagoras, 372 ; the Sophists, 
481; resemblance of Roman, to 
Pythagoreanism, i. 518, 2 

Retribution, future, with the an- 
cient poets, i. 125; Fytha- 
goreans, 483 sq., 494 sq. Cf. 
Death, Metempsychosis 

Rhetorie of the Sophists, 11. 484 


sq. 
Right, natural and positive, ii. 
476 sq. 


YANCHUNIATHON, i. 48 
Sappho. i. 114 

Scepticism, difference between an- 
cient apd modern, ij. 159; sup- 
posed, of Xenophanes, 573; 
of the Sophists, 11. 475 

Sciences, special, first recognition 
of, i. 5, 6 

Sea, the, represented by Hesiod as 


SLE 


brought forth by the earth, i.’ 
66, 88; by Pherecydes as the 
creation of Zeus, 93; in Orphic 
cosmogonies, 98.5; 99; Anaxi- 
mander, gradual drying up of, 
251, 1; 260; origin of, 245; 
Diogenes, origin of, reason of 
its saltness, 294; gradual dry- 
ing up of, 298; Heracleitus, 
primitive fire first changed into, 
11.48; new formation of the earth 
in, 65, 1; Empedocles, exuded 
from the earth by solar heat, 
158, 45; Democritus, origin of, 
248; will in time dry up from 
evaporation, 248, 3; Anaxa- 
goras, why salt and _ bitter, 
357, 1; formed by exudation 
from the earth, 357, 1; Hippias, 
the same opinion, 459, 3 ; ealled 
by Pythagoreans the tears of 
Cronos, 190, 2 

Self examination, daily, enjoined 
on Pythagoreans, i. 349, 496 
Senses, the, and sense-perception, 
opinions of philosophers on: 
Parmenides, 1. 591: i1. Heraclei- 
tus, 88 sqq.; Empedocles, 167— 
171; Democritus, 265-267 ; 
Anaxagoras, 367 sq.; Clidemus, 
388, 1; Protagoras, 448, 449 
Separation of particular kinds of 
matter from the Infinite; see 
Anaximander, Empedocles, An- 
axagoras 

Seven, the number of reason, 1. 
475 

Silence, period of, in Pythagorean 
noviciate, i. 342; as to secret 
doctrines, 351, 1 

Simonides of Amorgos, religious 
and ethical reflections in his 
poems, i. 114, 122. 

Six, the number of the soul, i. 475 
Slavery contrary to nature, as- 
serted by Alcidamas, li. 477 
Sleep, explanation of, by Diogenes, 
i. 297; Parmenides, 602, 1; 
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Heracleitus, ii. 82 ; Empedocles, 
164 ; Democritus, 260, 309 ; 
Anaxagoras, 366, 5 

Socrates, his place in Greek philo- 
sophy, i. 152, 171 sqq.; ii. 406, 
407, 515 

Socratic schools, i. 177 

Solon, called a Sophist, i. 2, 3; 
remark of Creesus to, 1,2; his 
poems and ethies, 115 sq.; one 
of the seven wise men, 119, 1; 
fame as a law-giver, 120, 3 

Soothsaying ; see prophecy 

Sophist, meaning of the name, i. 2 ; 
ii. 429; history of particular 
Sophists, 407 sqq. 

Sophisiie opinion and étaching, 
origia. 11. 394 ; previous relation 
ef philosophy to practical lite, 
394 9q.; necessity of scientific 
culture, 395; cancelling of the 
ancient philosophy. 398 ; revolu- 
tion in Greek thought, the Greek 
* IJumination,’ 401, 403 ; points 
of contact in the previous 
systems, 404; external history 
of, 407 sq.; Protagoras, 408 ; 
Gorgias, 412; Prodieus, 416; 
Hippias, £24; Thrasymachus, 
Euthydemus, ete., 423; how 
regarded by the ancients, 429 ; 
the Sophists as professional 
teachers, 434; their payment 
for instruction, 436; scientific 
character of, 444; theory of 
knowledge, 445; of Prota- 
goras, 446 ; Gorgias, 451 ; Xeni- 
ades, Euthydemus, 456, 457 ; 
Eristic disputation involves neg- 
lect of physics, 460 ; Sophistic 
art of disputation, 462; ethics, 
469 ; earlier Sophists, 470 ; 
moral eonsequences of, 474 ; 
opinions of the Jater Sophists 
on right, 475; relation of, to 
religion, 481; Sophistic rhetoric, 
485; various tendencies of, 496 ; 
historicalimportanceand charac- 
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ter of, 497; distinction of de- 
finite Sophistic schools, 506 sq. 

copla, original meaning of, i. 1 

Soul, the, ancient ideas about, i. 
73,2; 123, 124;281,2; doctrines 
concerning, of Thales, 225, 7; 
Anaximander,256; Anaximenes, 
278 ; Diogenes of Apollonia, 
286,292 296; the Pythagoreans, 
188, 448, 475 sq., 482 sq.; Ale- 
mon, 524, 525; Hippasus, 526 ; 
Heracleitus, ii. 79, 80; Empe- 
docles 167, 2 ; Democritus, 256 
sq., 262; Anaxagoras, 364, 366 

Space ; see the Void 

Sphaires of Empedocles, it. 149 
s 

Spheres, the heavenly, of Anaxi- 
mander, i. 254, 258; the Pytha- 
goreans, 445, 1; Parmenides, 
098. 

Stars, the, theories concerning: of 
Thales, are fiery masses, 1. 224, 
6 ; Little Bear, Pleiades, Hyades, 
214, v., 215, 2.; Anaximan- 
der: formed of fire and air, 252, 
258 ; spheres, 254; are innu- 
merable, 257; created gods, 
258; Anaximenes, are broad 
and flat, and float upon the air, 
274; origin, 274; from con- 
densed vapours, motion, 275; 
created gods, 276; Diogenes of 
Apollonia, erigin, 292, 294, 
295; are porous bodies lke 
pumice-stone, the hollows of 
which are filled with fire, 295; 
the Pythagoreans, names for 
particular constellations, 490, 
2; spheres and revolution of, 
444 sq.; are like the earth, 
and surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere, 456; revolve around 
central fire, and determine cos- 
mical year, 458; are divine, 
458; morning and evening star 
the same, 458, 1; Alemzeon, are 
divine, because their motion re- 
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turns into itself and is eternal, 
523, 524; Xenophanes, origi- 
nate from vapours of earth and 
water, 568; are fiery clouds, 
and move in an endless straight 
line above the earth, 572; circu- 
lar motion is an optical delusion, 
572; Parmenides, are fiery mas- 
ses of vapour, 600, 2; heaven 
ot fixed, 599; Heracleitus, 
his opinion of, ii. 59, 60 ; Empe- 
docles, are fastened to the sky, 
while planets move freely, 147 ; 
Democritus, are masses of stone 
heated by the revolution of the 
heavens, 248, »., 249; their 
motion, 251; Milky Way com- 
posed of many, 252, 2; Metrodo- 
rus, 315, 1; 316, m.; Anaxagoras, 
are masses of stone torn away 
from the earth by the force of 
the original rotation of matter, 
356; become incandescent in the 
zther, 346 ; courses and motion, 
etc., 360, 562 

State, views concerning the, of the 
Pythagoreans, i, 349, 493 sq. ; 
Heracleitus, 13. 98 sq.; Demo- 
eritus, 283 sq.; the Sophists, 
475 sq. 

Stoic philosophy, character and 
results of, 1. 158, 159 

Suicide forbidden by the Pytha- 
goreans, 1. 483, 1; 491 

Sun, the, in the Orphic cos- 
mogonies, i. 64, 99, 106; 
theories and discoveries re- 
specting, of Thales, the sol- 
stices, 214 ; foretold eclipse 
of, 214, 2. ; size of, 214; Anaxi- 
mander, is an aperture in a 
ring formed of air and filled 
with fire, 252, 253; size, 253; 
influence on earth and sky and 
origin of animals, 253, 256; 
Anaximenes, is flat and broad, 
and supported by the air, 273, 
274; origin of, 274 ; disappears 
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at night behind the northern 
mountains, 275, 276; solstices, 
277, n.; Diogenes of Apollonia, 
is a porous body, arising from, 
and sustained by terrestrial va- 
pours, 295; Pythagoreans, is 
a vitreous sphere, 455 sq.; re- 
volves around the central fire, 
444; acd reflects its light, 
450-452, 455, 466; sphere of, 
452, 2; eclipses of, 455; place 
of, in the spheral harmony, 462, 
n.; motes of the, are souls, 476 ; 
Alcmzon,shape of,523, 1; Xeno- 
phanes, is a fiery cloud kindled 
and extinguished at rising and 
setting, 572 ; moves in astraight 
line, 572; Parmenides, is of a 
fiery nature, and produced from 
the Milky Way,600, 2; infiuence 
of, on origin of man, 601; Hera- 
cleitus, daily renewal of, i. 
57 sq.; Empedocles, agrees 
with Pythagoreans respecting 
nature and light of, 146 ; course 
of, 157; Democritus, origin ef, 
249; 250, 2; motion and velo- 
city, 251; fixed stars refiect 
light of, 252, 2; Metrodorus, 
is a precipitate from the air, 
315, 2; daily renewal of, 316, 
m.; Anaxagoras, is a red-hot 
stony mass, 396, 3; father of 
plants, 365, 3; motion and size 
of, 360-362; eclipses of; see 
Eclipses. 
cuvedpia, the Pythagorean, 1. 357 


(TELA UGES, son of Pythagoras, 
11. 188, 1 

Terpander, i. 122 

Tetractys, the, Pythagoras called 
the revealer of, i. 428 

Thales, supposed visit to Egypt, 
i. 33; history of philosophy 
begins with, 84, 1; 127, 166; 
among the seven wise men, 119, 
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1,213; and the wisest of them, 
121; his life, 211-216; sup- 
posed writings, 216, 2; philo- 
sophy, 216 sqq.; water as pri- 
mitive matter, 217 sq.; orga- 
nising force, 220; origin of all 
things from water, 223; other 
theories ascribed to him, 224 
sq. 

Theano, wife or daughter of Py- 
thagoras, 1. 841, 4; 372, 4 

Theognis, 1.115, 117, 122, 128 

Theogony of Hesiod, i. 84; not a 
philosophy, 89 

Thought, Democritus on, and 
perception, il. 270 sqq.; see 
Cognition, Nowvs 

Thrasymachus, the Sophist, ii. 423, 
460; 464,6; 481 

Thunder, see Meteorological The- 
ories ; frightens sinners in 
Tartarus, according to Pytha- 
goras, 1, 483, 3 

Timeus the Locrian, treatise on 
the world-soul attributed to him, 
i. 319; date according to Plato, 
364 

Time, Chronos of Pherecydes, i. 
91, 2; according to the Pytha- 
goreans, 469 

Tisias, his school of rhetoric in 
Sicily, 11. 489 

Tones, see Harmony, Pythago- 
rean system of, 1. 431-433. 

Transmigration of souls ; see Me- 
tempsychosis 

Tyrte@us, Spartan elegiae poet, i. 
114, 127 


[JNITY of History, see History ; 
of spirit with nature, see 
Nature; of primitive matter 
with motive force, i. 200, 220, 
249; and duality, with the 
Pythagoreans, 387 sqq., 394 
sq.; of all Being asserted by 
Xenophanes, 561, 582; and 
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Parmenides, proved by Zeno, 
611 sq.; Melissus, 632; of 
Being and Thought, held by 
Paimenides, 583, 590; of the 
world, by Anaxagoras, ii. 338, 
309 

Universe, the, opinions concerning, 
of the Pythagoreans, i. 443 sq. ; 
Parmenides, 598; Heracleitus, 
ii. 62; Democritus, 247; An- 
axagoras, 360 

Unlimited, the, of Anaximander, 
1. 227 sqq.; of the Pythagoreans, 
466 sq. 

Unlimitedness, of the atoms as 
to number, and of the Void, 
maintained by the Atomists, ii. 
223, 228, 245 


VEN, ealled the bonds of the 
soul, 1, 482, 1 

Virtue, a number, i. 188; a har- 
mony, 491; Sophistie doctrine 
of. 11. 470 sqq. ; opinions of the 
philosophers on; see Ethics 

Void, the, maintained by the 
Pythagoreans, i. 468; Ecphan 
tus, 528; the Atomists, ii. 228 ; 
denied by Parmenides, i. &86 ; 
Melissus, 634-636 ; Empedocles, 
ll. 1385; Anaxagoras, 342 


WA TER as primitive matter, i. 
217, 226 

W ind, connection of souls with the, 
1, 485, 2; theories respecting ; 
see Meteorological Theories 

Wise men, the seyen, called So- 
phists, i. 2, 3; their names 
variously given, 119, 2; their 
ethics, 119 ; relation to philuso- 
phy, 120, 121; judgment of 
Heracleitus on, ii. 10 

Women, education of, neglected by 
the Greeks, 1. 77; among the 
disciples of Pythagoras, i. 341, 


INDEX. 


WOR 


4; Theano on the duty and 
position of, 495, 2; low opinion 
of Democritus of, ii. 285; have 
warmer nature than men and 
originally sprang from the 
south, according to Parmenides, 
i. 601, 3; this theory reversed 
by Empedocles, ii. 162 

Works and Days, ethics of He- 
siod’s, i. 112 

World-soul, resemblance of Ad- 
rastea in Orphic poems to 
Plato’s, i. 101; not held by 
Thales, 222; supposed Pytha- 
gorean doctrine of the, 485, 1; 
486 

World, the, is to Plato the visible 
God, i. 154; formation of, ac- 
cording to Thales, 223, 224; 
Anaximander, 248 sq.; Anaxi- 
menes, 273 sq.; Hippo, 282; 
Diogenes, 292; the Pythago- 
reans, 439 sq.; Empedocles, i!. 
150 sq.; Democritus, 244 sq. ; 
Anaxagoras, 345 sq.; Arche- 
laus, 390; was without be- 
ginning, according to Xeno- 
phanes, i. 565 sq. ; Heracleitus, 
ii. 21, 76, 77; periodical con- 
struction and destruction of, 
held by Anaximander, i. 256; 
Anaximenes, 278; Diogenes, 
298; Heracleitus, ii. 76, 77; 
Empedocles, 145 sq., 151, 152; 
unity of, held by Heracleitus, 
61, 74; animate nature of, ac- 
cording to Thales, i. 222; innu- 
merable worlds, spoken of by 
Anaximander, i. 257 sqq. ; Anaxi- 
menes, 277 ; Democritus, ii. 245; 
ascribed to Xenophanes, i. 571; 
relation of, to God, ef. God; world 
above and beneath the moon, i. 
471 


. 


JX ENMADES, the Sophist, 11. 
426, 436 


| 
| 
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Aenophanes, sources in regard to 
his doctrine, i. 533; life and 
writings, 556 sq.; theology, 
polemic against polytheism, 
558 ; unity of all Foitia 561; 
more precise definition of this, 
064, 565; no denial of Be- 
coming, 566 ; physical theories, 
567 sq.; ethics, 574; supposed 
scepticism, 574 sq.; character 
of his philosophy, 577 

Aenophilus, a musician, disciple of 
Eurytus, the Pythagorean, said 
to have lived to 108 in perfect 
health, 1. 364, 5, end 


VY42, cosmic, according to 
the Pythagoreans, i. 458: 
according to Heracleitus, ii 77 


ZAGREUS, myth of, i. 64, 1; 
105 

Zaleucus, said to have been in- 

structed by Pythagoras, i. 342, 1 


_ Zalmozis, story of, and Pytha- 


goras, 1. 73, 1; 330, 3; 337 


| Zaratas, i. 328, 3 
| Zeno of Elea, life and writings, i. 


} 
i 


609 sq.; relation to Parme- 
nides, 611 sq.; physical theories 
ascribed to him, 611, 612; refu- 
tation of ordinary presentation, 
612; dialectic, 539 sq.; argu- 
ment against multiplicity, 614 
8q.; against motion, 619 sq.; 
historical importance of these 
demonstrations, 625 

Zeus, meaning of, with Pherecydes, 
i. 91 sq.; in Hesiodie and Or- 
phic myths, 64, 66, 100, 101, 
104 sq., 107; sayings of the 
poets concerning, 112, 122 

Zoroaster, supposed connection 
with Pythagoras, i. 328, 3; 
515; with Heracleitus, ii, 115 
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Smith’s Air and Rain. $8vo. 24s. 
The Public Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography. Imperial 8vo. 73. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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The Public Schools Atlas of Modern Geography. Imperial 8vo. 5s. 
Webb’s Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. Crown 8vo, 95. 


NATURAL HISTORY & POPULAR SCIENCE. 

Allen’s Flowers and their Pedigrees. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 
Arnott’s Elements of Physics or Natural Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 3 vols. medium 8vo. 68s. 
Decaisne and Le Maout’s General System of Botany. Imperial 8vo. 81s. 6d, 
Dixon’s Rural Bird Life. Crown 8vo. Illustrations, 5s. 
Edmonds’s Elementary Botany. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 
Evans’s Bronze Implements of Great Britain. S8vo. 28s. 
Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Large crown 8vo. i5s. 

— Natural Philosophy, by Atkinson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Goodeve’s Elements of Mechanism. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

_ Principles of Mechanics. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Grove’s Correlation of Physical Forces. 8vo. lds. 
Hartwig’s Aerial World. S8vo. 10s.6d. Polar World. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

— Sea and its Living Wonders. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

-- Subterranean World. 8vo.10s. 6d. Tropical World. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Haughton’s Six Lectures on Physical Geography. 8vo. 15s. 
Heer’s Primzeval World of Switzerland. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
Helmholtz’s Lectures on Scientific Subjects. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Hullah’s Lectures on the History of Modern Music. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

— ‘Transition Period of Musical History. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Keller’s Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, by Lee. 2 vols. royal Svo. 42.. 
Lloyd’s Treatise on Magnetism. 6vo. 10s. 6d. 
Loudon’s Encyclopsedia of Plants. 8vo. 42s. 
Lubbock on the Origin of Civilisation & Primitive Cordition of Man. Svo. 18s. 
Macalister’s Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals, 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
Nicols’ Puzzle of Life. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Owen’s Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. 3 vols. 
8vo. 73s. 6d. 
— Experimental Physiology. Crow $8vo. 53. 
Proctor’s Light Science for Leisure Hours. 38 Series, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 
Rivers’s Orchard House. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Rose Amateur’s Guide. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Staniey’s Familiar History of British Birds. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and Physical. 
Abney’s Photography, 3s. 6d. 
Andersén’s (Sir John) Strength of Materials, 3s. éd. 
Armstrong’s Organic Chemistry, 3s. 6d. 
Ball’s Astronomy, 6s. 
Barry’s Railway Appliances, 3s. 6d. 
Bauerman’s Systematic Mineralogy, 6s. 
Bloxam & Huntington’s Metals, 5s. 
Glazebrook’s Physical Optics, 6s. 
Gore’s Electro-Metallurgy, 6s. 
Griffin’s Algebra and Trigonometry, 3s. 6d. 
Jenkin’s Electricity and Magnetism, 3s. 6d, 
Maxwell’s Theory of Heat, 3s. 6d. 
Merrifield’s Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 3s. 6d. 
Miller’s Inorganic Chemistry, 3s. 6d. [Continued on page 7. 
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Text-Books of Science, Mechanical and Physical—continued. 

Preece & Sivewright’s Telegraphy, 3s. 6d. 

Rutley’s Study of Rocks, 4s. 6d, 

Shelley’s Workshop Appliances, 4s. 6d. 

Thomé’s Structural and Physiological Botany, 6s. 

Thorpe’s Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4s. 6d. 

Thorpe & Muir’s Qualitative Analysis, 3s. 6d. 

Tilden’s Chemical Philosophy, 3s. 6d. 

Unwin’s Machine Design, 6s. 

Watson’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 3s. 6d, 
Tyndall’s Floating Matter of the Air. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Fragments of Science. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
Heat a Mode of Motion. -Crown &vo. 12s, 
Lectures on Light delivered in America. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 
Lessons in Electricity. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Notes on Electrical Phenomena. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Notes of Lectures on Light. Crown S8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Sound, with Frontispiece & 203 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Von Cotta on Rocks, by Lawrence. Post 8vo, 14s. 
Wood's Bible Animals. With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Common British Insects. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Homes Without Hands. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Insects Abroad. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Insects at Home, With 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Out of Doors. Crown 8vo. 53. 
Strange Dwellings. Crown 8vo. 5s. Sunbeam Edition, 4to. 6d. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

Buckton’s Health in the Honse, Lectmreson Elementary Physiology. Cr. 8vo. 2s 

Jago’s Inorganic Chemistry, Theoreiical and Practical. Fep.8vo. 2s. 

Miller’s Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 3 vols. vo. Partl. 
Chemical Physics, 16s. Part II. Inorganic Chemistry,24s. Part Ill. Organic 
Chemistry, price 31s. 64, 

Reynolds’s Experimental Chemistry. Fep. 8vo.* Part I.1s. 6d. Part IL. 2s, 6d- 

Tilden’s Practical Chemistry. Fcp. Svo. 1s. 6d, 

Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 9 vols. medium 8vo. £15. 2s. 6d. 


THE FINE ARTS AND !LLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 
Dresser’s Arts and Art Manufactures of Japan. Square crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 


Easilake’s (Lady) Five Great Painters. 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 1és. 


= Notes on the Brera Gallery, Milan. Crown 8vo. ds. 
— Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Hulme’s Ari-Instruction in England. Fep. 8vo.3s. 6d. 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square crown 8vo. 
Legends of the Madonna. 1 vol. 21s. 
— — — Monastic Orders. 1 vol. 21s. 
— — — Saintsand Martyrs. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 
— — — Saviour. Completed by Lady Eastlake. 2 vols. 42s. 


Longman’s Three Cathedrals Dedicated to St. Paul. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Macanlay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, illustrated by Scharf. Fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

The same, with Jvry and the Armada, illustrated by Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 63. 

Macfarren’s Lectures on Harmony. 8vo. 12s. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. With 161 Plates by D. Maclise, R.A. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. 
— Lalla Rookh, illustrated by Tenniel. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


New Testament (The) illustrated with Woodcuts after Paintings by the Early 
Masters. 4to. 21s. cloth, or 42s. morocco. 

Perry on Greek and Roman Sculpture. With 280 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & Co. 
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THE USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &c. 


Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

— Examples of Steam, Air, and Gas Engines. 4to. 70s. 

— Handbook of the SteamEngine. Fep. 8vo. 9s. 

— Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

— Treatiseon theSteam Engine. 4to, 42s. 
Brassey’s British Navy, with many Illustrations. 5 vols. royal Svo. 24s. 6d. 
Oresy’s Encyclopeedia of Civil Engineering. 8vo. 25s. 
Oulley’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 8vo. 16s. 
Eastlake’s Household Taste in Furniture, &c. Square crown 8vo. 14s. 
Fairbairn’s Useful Information for Engineers. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

a Mills and Millwork. 1 vol. 8vo. 25s, 

Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 
Kerl’s Metallurgy, adapted by Crookes and Rohrig. 8 vols. 8vo. £4. 19s. 
Loudon’s Encyclopzedia of Agriculture. S8vo. 21s. 

_ - — Gardening. §&vo. 21s. 
Mitchell’s Manual of Practical Assaying. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Northcott’s Lathes and Turning. $8vo., 18s. 
Payen’s Industrial Chemistry Edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 8vo. 42s, 
Piesse’s Art of Perfumery. Fourth Edition. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
Sennett’s Treatise on the Marine Steam Engine. 8vo. 21s. 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, &; Mines. 4 vols. medium 8yo. £7. 7s. 
Ville on Artificial Manures. By Crookes, 8vo. 21s. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL WORKS. 


Abbey & Overton’s English Churchin the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols, 8vo. 363. 
Arnold’s (Rev. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire Works. With Life by Bishop Heber. Edited by 
the Rev. C. P. Eden. 10 vols. 8vo. £5. 5s. 
Boultbee’s Commentary on the 39 Articles. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
_ History of the Church of England, Pre-Reformation Period, Svo. 15s. 
Bray’s Elements of Morality. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Browne's (Bishop) Exposition of the 39 Articles. 8vo. 16s. 
Calvert’s Wife’s Manual. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Christ our Ideal. Svo. 8s. 6d. 
Colenso’s Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone, 8vo. 12s. 
Colenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Conder’s Handbook of the Bible. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Conybeare & Howson’s Life and Letters of St. Paul :— 
Library Edition, with all the Original Dlustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &e. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 
Intermediate ‘Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8v0. 21s. 
Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
1 vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Creighton’s History of the Papacy during the Reformation. 2 vols, 8vo. 32s. 
Davidson’s*Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. 2 vols. Svo. 42s. 
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Ellicott’s (Bishop) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. S8vo. Galatians, 8s. 6d. 
Ephesians, 8s, 6d. Pastoral Epistles, 10s.6d, Philippians, Colossians and 
Philemon, 10s. 6d. Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 

Ellicott’s Lectures on the Life of our Lord. 8vo. 12s, 

— Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Ewald’s Christ and His Time, translated by J. F. Smith. 8vo. 16s. 

— History of Israel, translated by Carpenter & Smith. 6 vols. 8vo, 79s. 
Gospel (The) for the Nineteenth Century. 4th Edition. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Hopkins’s Christ the Consoler. Fcep. 8vo,. 2s. 6d, 

Jukes’s New Man and the Eternal Life. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

— Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

— Types of Genesis. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

Kalisch’s Bible Studies. Part I. the Prophecies of Balaam. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

= _ _ Part Il. the Bookof Jonah. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

= Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament; with a 
New Translation. Vol. I. Genesis, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the General 
Reader, 12s. Vol. Il. Exodus, 15s, or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vol. III. Leviticus, Part 1. 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8:. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part Il. 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s, 

Keary’s Outlines of Primitive Belief. Svo. 18s. 

Lyra Germanica : Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

Manning’s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

Martinean’s Endeavours after the Christian Life. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

- Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown 8vo.43.6d, 32mo., 1s, 6d, 
_ Sermons, Hours of Thonght on Sacred Things, 2 vols, 7s. 6d. each. 

Mill’s Three Essays on Religion. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Monsell’s Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays, Fep.8vo.5s. 1&mo. 23. 

Miiller’s (Max) Origin & Growth of Religion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

_ — Science of Religion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

Sewell’s (Miss) Passing Thoughts on Religion. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— — Preparation forthe Holy Communion. 32mo. 3s. 

Seymour’s Hebrew Psalter. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Supernatural Religion. Complete Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Wha tely’s Lessons on the Christian Evidences. 18mo. 6d. 

White’s Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. 32mo. 5s. 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 
Baker’s Eight Years in Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Rifleand Houndin Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 7s. 64, 


Balls Alpine Guide. 3 vols.post 8vo. with Maps and Ilustrations :—I, Western 
Alps, 6s. 6d. Ii. Central Alps, 7s. 6d. III. Eastern Alps, 10s. 6d. 


Ball on Alpine Travelling, and on the Geology of the Alps, 1+, 
Brassey’s Sunshine and Storm in the East. Crown 8vo. 7s. 67. 


— Voyage in the Yacht ‘Sunbeam.’ Crown 8vo.7s.6d. School Edition, 
fcp. 8vo. 2s. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d. 


Freeman’s Impressions of the United States of America. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Hassall’s San Remo Climatically considered. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Miller’s Wintering in the Riviera. Post 8vo. Illustrations. 7s. 6. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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The Alpine Club Map of Switzerland. In Four Sheets, 42s, 
Three in Norway. By Two of Them. Crown 8vo. Illustrations, 6s. 
Weld’s Sacred Palmlands. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


Arden. By A. Mary F. Robinson, 2 vols. crown Svo. 12s. 

Aut Caesar aut Nihil. By the Countess yon Bothmer. 3 vols. crown 8vo,. 21s. 

Because of the Angels. By M. Hope. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 

Brabourne’s (Lord) Higgledy-Piggledy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
— — Whispers from Fairy Land. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Cabinet Edition of Novels and Tales by the Harl of Beaconsfield, K.G. 11 vols. 
crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 

Cabinet Edition of Stories and Tales by Miss Sewell. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. each :— 


Amy Herbert. Cleve Hall. A Glimpse of the World. 

The Earl’s Daughter. Katbarine Ashton. 

Experience of Life. Laneton Parsonage, 

Gertrude. Ivors. Margaret Percival. Ursula. 


Novels and Tales by the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. Hughenden Edition, with 2 
Portraits on Steel and 11 Vignettes on Wood. 11 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 2s. 

The Medern Novelist’s Library. Each Work in crown 8yo. <A Single Volume, 
complete in itself, price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d, cloth :— 


By the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. By Major Whyte-Melville. 
Lothair. Coningsby. Digby Grand. 
Sybil. Tancred. General Bounce, 
Venetia. Henrietta Temple. Eate Coventry. 
Contarini Fleming, The Gladiators, 


The Young Duke, &c. Holmby House. 
Vivian Grey. Endymion, The Interpreter. 
By Bret Harte. The Queen’s Maries. 


Alroy, Ixion, &c. Good for Nothing. 
In the Carquinez Woods. | By Various Writers. 


: i Lys. 
By Mrs. Oliphant. Des oe 
, Atherstone Priory. 
eR, Ay Rae PRAT The Burgomaster’s Family. 
3 Elsa and her Vulture. 

By Anthony Trollope. Mademoiselle Mori. 

Barchester Towers, The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 

The Warden. Unaweres. 


Novels and Tales of the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. Modern Novelist’s Library 
Edition, complete in 11 vols. crown 8vo. price £1. 13s. cloth extra. 


In the Olden Time. By the Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori.? Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Messer Agnolo’s Household. By Leader Scott. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Thicker than Water. By James Payn. 3 vols. 21s. 

Under Sunny Skies. By the Author of ‘ Robert Forrester.’ 2 vols. 12s. 
Whom Nature Leadeth, By G. Noel Hatton. 3 vols. 21s. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Bailey’s Festus,a Poem. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare. Medium 8vo. 14s. 6 vols. fep. 8vo. 21s, 
Cayley’s Iliad of Homer, Homometrically translated. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 
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Conington’s Aineid of Virgil, translated into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 93. 
— Prose Translation of Virgil’s Poems. Crown 8vo. 95. 

Goethe’s Faust, translated by Birds. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

-—- — translated by Webb. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

= — edited by Selss. Crown 8vo. ds. 
Ingelow’s Poems. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s, 
Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 
The same, Cheap Edition, fcp. 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth, 2s. 6d. cloth extra. 
Southey’s Poetical Works. Medium 8vo. 14s. 


RURAL SPORTS, HORSE AND CATTLE MANAGEMENT, &c. 


Dead Shot (The), by Marksman. Crown 8vo. 105. 6d, 
Fitzwygram’s Horses and Stables. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Francis’s Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches. Post 8vo. 15s. 
Horses and Roads. By Free-Lance. Crown 8vo. 63. 
Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Jefieries’ The Red Deer. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Miles’s Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 64, 
— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
— Remarks on Horses’ Teeth. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
— Stables and Stable-Fittings. Imperial 8vo. 15s. 
Milner’s Country Pleasures. Crown 8vo. 63. 
Nevile’s Horses and Riding. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology. S8vo. 14s. 
Steel’s Diseases of the Ox, a Manual of Bovine Pathology. 8vo. 15s. 
Stonehenge’s Dog in Health and Disease. Square crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
_ Greyhound. Square crown 8vo. 15s. 
Wilcocks’s Sea-Fisherman. Post 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Yonatt’s Work on the Dog. 8vo. 6s. 
_ — — — Horse. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS OF UTILITY AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Acton’s Modern Cookery for Private Families. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
Black’s Practical Treatise on Brewing. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Buckton’s Food and Home Cookery. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Bull on the Maternal Management of Children. Fep. 8vo. ls. 6d. 
Bull’s Hints to Mothers on the Management of their Health during the Period of 
Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Burton’s My Home Farm. Crown $Svo. 3s. 6d. 
Campbell-Walker’s Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
seas at (CW. a J. H.) Patentee’s Manual. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
The Patents Designs &c. Act, 1883. Fep. 8vo. ls. 
Cea pining. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Macleod’s Elements of Banking. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
— Elements of Economics. 2 vols. small crown 8vo. VOL. I. 7s. 6d, 
— Theory and Practice of Banking. 2vols.8vo. Vol. I. 12s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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M’Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation, 8vo. 638. 
Maunder’s Biographical Treasury. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
— Historical Treasury. Fecp. 8vo. 63. 
os Scientific and Literary Treasury. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
-- Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Fcp, 8vo. 63. 
_ ‘Lreasury of Botany, edited by Lindley & Moore. Two Paris, 12s, 
a Treasury of Geography. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
-— Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Fcep. Svo. 63, 
- Treasury of Natural History. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Pewtner’s Comprehensive Specifier; Building-Artificers’ Work. Crown 8vo. 6. 
Pole’s Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. or in 2 vols. 34s. 
Reeve’s Cookery and Housekeeping. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Scott’s Farm Valuer. Crown 8yo, ds, 
Smith’s Handbook for Midwives. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The Cabinet Lawyer, a Popular Digest of the Laws of England. Fep, 8vo. 9s. 
Ville on Artificial Manures, by Crookes. 8vo. 21s. 
Willich’s Popular Tables, by Marriott. Crown 8vo. 103. 


MUSICAL WORKS BY JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. 


Haullah’s Method of Teaching Singing. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d, 


Exercises and Figures in the same. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, or 1s. 2d. limp cloth ; 
or 2 Parts, 6d. each sewed, or 8d. each limp cloth. 


Large Sheets, containing the ‘Exercises and Figures in Hullah’s Method,’ in 
Five Parcels of Hight Sheets each, price 6s. each. 

Chromatic Scale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet, Is. 6d, 

Card of Chromatic Seale. Id. 

Grammar of Musical Harmony. Royal 8vo. price 3s. sewed and 4s. 6d. cloth; or 
in 2 Parts, each 1s. 6d. 

Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony. 1s. 

Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Wilhem’s Manual of Singing. Parts I. & II. 2s, 6d. each or together, 5s. 

Exercises and Figures contained in Parts I. and II. of Wilhem’s Manual, Books 
I. & II. each 8d. 

Large Sheets, Nos. 1 to 8, containing the Figures in Part I. of Wilhem’s Manual, 
in & Parcel, 6s. AS 

Large Sheets, Nos. 9 to 40, containing the Exercises in Part I. of Wilhem’s 
Manual, in Four Parcels of Hight Nos. each, per Parcel, 6s. 

Large Sheets, Nos. 41 to 52, containing the Figures in Part II. in & Parcel, 9s. 

Hymns for the Young, set to Music. Royal 8vo, 8d. sewed, or 1s. 6d, cloth. 

Infant School Songs. 6d. 

Notation, the Musical Alphabet. Crown 8vo. 6d. 

Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonised. 6d. 

Rudiments of Musical Grammar. Royal 8vo, 33. 

School Songs for 2 and 3 Voices. 2 Books, 8vo. each 6d. 

A Short Treatise on the Stave. 235. 

Lectures on the History of Modern Music. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

Lectures on the Transition Period of Musical History. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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